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PREFACE. 


‘ The author arrived in the East as a Missionary towards the end 
of 1839, stationed at Malacca for between three and four 

years. Before leaving England, he had enjoyed the benefit of a few 
months’ instruction in Chinese from the late Professor Kidd at 
University College, London, and was able in the beginning of 1840 
to commence the study of the first of the Works in the present publi- 
cation. It seemed to him then — and the experience of one and 
twenty years gives its sanction to the correctness of the judgment — 
that be should not be able to consider himself qualified for the 
duties of his position, until he had thoroughly mastered the Classical 
Books of the Chinese, and had investigated for himself the whole 
field of thought through which the sages of China had ranged, and 
in which were to be found the foundations of the moral, social, and 
political life of the people. Under this conviction he addressed 
himself eagerly to tiie reading of the Confiician Analects, and pro- 
ceeded firom them to the other Works. Circumstances occurred in 
the Mission at Malacca to throw various engagements upon him 
which left him little time to spend at his books, and he conse- 
quently sought about for all the assistance which he could find 
from the labours of men who had gone before. 

* In this r^pect he was favoiuably mtuatcd, the charge of the 
Anglo-Chinese College having devolved upon him, so that he had 
free access to all the treasures in its Library. He had translations 
and dictionaries in abundance, and they fiunlitated his progress. Tet 
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he desiderated some Work upon the Classics, more critical, more full 
and exact, than any which he had the opportunity of consulting, 
and he sketched to himself the plan of its execution. This was dis- 
tinctly before him in 1841, and for several years he hoped to hear 
that some experienced Chinese scholar was preparing to give to the 
public something of the kind. As time went on, and he began to feel 
assured as to his own progress in the language, it occurred to him 
that he might venture on such an undertaking himself. He studied, 
wrote out translations, and made notes, with the project in his mind. 
He hopes he can say that it did not divert him from the usual active 
labours of a Missionary in preaching and teaching, but it did not allow 
him to rest satisfied in any operations of the time then being. 

‘ In 1856 he first talked with some of his friends about his pur- 
pose, and among them was the Rev, Josiah Cox, of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. The question of the expense of publication 
came up. The author’s idea was that by-and-by he would be able 
to digest his materials in readiness for the press, and that then he 
would be likely, on application, to meet with such encouragement 
from the British and other foreign merchants in China, as would 
enable him to go forward with his plan. Mr. Cox, soon after, with- 
out the slightest intimation of his intention, mentioned the whole 
matter to his friend, Mr. Joseph Jardine. In consequence of what 
he reported of Mr. Jardine’s sentiments, the author had an interview 
with that gentleman, when he very generously undertook to bear 
the expense of carrying the Work through the press. His lamented 
death leaves the author at liberty to speak more freely on this point 
than heyrould otherwise have done. Mr. Jardine expressed himself 
favourably of the plan, and said, “ I know the liberality of the mer- 
chants in China, and that many of them would readily gpve their 
help to such an undertaking, but you need not have the trouble of 
canvassing the community. If you are prepared for the toil of the 
publication, I will bear the expense of it. We make our money in 
China, and we should be glad to assist in whatever promises to be 
of benefit to it.” 

‘ The author could not but be grateful to Mr. Jardine for his 
proffer, nor did he hesitate to accept it. The interruption of mis- 
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sionary labours, consequent on the breaking out of hostilities in the 
end of 1856, was favourable to retired and literary work, and he 
immediately set about preparing some of his materials for the press. 
A necessary visit to England in 1857, which kept him absent from 
the colony for eighteen months, proved a serious interruption, but 
the first-fruits of his labours are now in a state to be presented 
to the public.’ 

The preface to the former edition of this volume, when it was 
published at Hongkong in 1861, commenced with the preceding 
paragraphs. The author has thought it desirable to reproduce 
them, as giving an account of the first conception in his mind of his 
labour on the Chinese Classics, and of the circumstances under 
which his earlier volumes were published. 

Though Mr. Joseph Jardine died before the publication of the 
first volume, the assistance given by him was continued with equal 
generosity by his brother, now Sir Robert Jardine, Baronet, until 
the second and third volumes had been published, and also during 
the preparation of the fourth and fifth volumes. 

Soon after the publication of the fifth volume, which contained, 
besides the translation of the Confucian '^ext, a version of all the 
notes and additions to it in the voluminous Work of Tso Ch'iA-ming, 
the author was obliged to return to this country in 1873; but since 
he was appointed to his present position in the University here, 
translations of the Hsi&o-ching, the Yl-ching, and the Li Chi, have 
been contributed by him to the series of ‘ The Sacred Books of the 
East,’ which has been issued from the Clarendon Press since 1879. 
He has thus done for the Confucian Classics more than he contem- 
plated in 1861. He then undertook to produce versions of what 
are called ‘The Four Books’ and ‘The live King (Ching),’ and 
added that ‘ if life and health were spared ’ he would like to give 
a supplementary volume or twd, so as to embrace all the Boolm in the 
collection of ‘ The Thirteen Ching,’ which began to appear under the 
T'ang dynasty in our seventh century. He has translated ten of tHioee 
Books, including the extensive Work of Tso Ch'iA-ming mentioned 
above. Other scholars have also done their part. M: Edouard Biot, 
the yo\;inger, indeed, had published at Paris in 1851 his translatidn 
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of *Le Cheou LI,’ the Bites, or the Official Book, of the dynasty of 
Gh 4 u, under which Confudas lived ; and in the present year Pro- 
teBBor C. de Harlez, of Louvsine, has given to the world a version 
of the other great Bitoal work, the t Li. 

Thus all the ‘Thirteen Ching' of China have been made ac- 
cessible to scholars of the West, excepting the Urh (B) T&, which 
has been named ‘The Literary Expositor,’ a lexical work, the 
piecursor of the dictionaries which Chinese literature poss^ses in 
abundance. 

To return to the volume of which a revised edition is now sub- 
mitted to the public, the author would state that 1200 copies 
of it were printed in 1861. These were exhausted several years 
ago, and many calls for a new edition have come to him from 
China, to whidi only other engagements have prevented his re- 
sponding sooner. So far as typographical execution is concerned, 
this edition ought to excel the former very much. Other improve- 
ments will also be discovered. The author has carefully gone over 
the text of the translation and notes. He is glad to have found 
occasion but rarely for correction and alteration of the former. He 
thought indeed at one time of recasting the whole version in a 
terser and more pretentious style. He determined, however, on 
reflection to let it stand as it first occurred to him, his object 
having always been faithfulness to the original Chinese rather than 
grace of composition. Not that he is indifferent to the value of an 
elegant and idiomatic rendering in the language of the translation, 
uid he hopes that he was able to combine in a considerable degree 
omreotness of interpretation and acceptableness of style. He has 
to thank many fiiends whose Chinese scholarship is widely acknow- 
. ledged for assuring him of this. 

He has sem it objected to bis translations that they were, 
moddled <m the views of tiie great critio and philosopher of the 
Sung d[ynasfy, the welLknown Chfl HsL He can only say that he 
oonunenoed and has cairied on his labours with the endeavour to 
seaidi out the meaning for himself independmit of all ccuumen- 
tatom He scxm hecame aware, however, of tibe beauty and strei^^ 
of C%fl*B tlie ooneetness of his analysis, and the comprehwr- 
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sion and depth of his thought. That his own views of passages 
generally coincide with those of ‘The Old Man of the Cloudy Valley’ 
should be accepted, he submits, as complimentary to him rather 
than the reverse. 

While this volume now reappears with few alterations of trans- 
lation, it wiU be found that the alterations in the representation of 
proper names and names of Chinese characters generally are very 
many. The method adopted in it for the transliteration of their 
sounds may be considered as a compromise between that proposed 
by Sir Thomas F. Wade in his Hsin Ching Lh and that with 
which the author has become familiar through his woric in con- 
nexion with ‘110 Sacred Books of the East.’ The principal 
differences in the two transliterations are & for d, &u for ou, s for j, 
ze for zh, r for urh, and w for u. He has also given np attempting 
to reproduce in the notes and in the seventh Appendix the names 
and tones of the Southern Mandarin dialect, and has endeavonred 
to confine himself to the tones as given in the Hsin Ching Ld. 

J.L. 


OxroBD, December, 1892. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS GENERALLY. 

SECTION 1. 

BOOKS INCLUDED UNDER THE NAME OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 

1. The Books now recognised as of highest authority in China 
are comprehended under the denominations of ‘The five Ching^’ 
and ‘The four ShU*.’ The term Ching is of textile origin, and 
signifies the warp threads of a web, and their adjustment. An easy 
application of it is to denote what is regular and insures regularity. 
As used with reference to books, it indicates their authority on the 
subjects of which they treat. ‘ The five Ching ’ ate the five canonical 
Works, containing the truth upon the highest subjects from the 
sages of China, and which should be received as law by all genera- 
tions. The term ShA simply means Writings or Boohs, = the Pencil 
Speaking ; it may be used of a single character, or of books con- 
taining thousands of characters. 

2. ‘The five Ching’ are : the Ti *, or, as it has been styled, ‘The 
Book of Changes ; ’ the ShA *, or ‘The Book of History the Shih *, 
or ‘The Book of Poetry;’ the lA Chi*, or ‘Record of Bites;’ and 
the Ch'un Ch'iA or ‘ Spring and Autumn,’ a chronicle of events, 
extending from 722 to 481 b. c. The authorship, or compilation 
rather, of all these Works is loosely attributed to Confucius. But 
much of the Li Chi is from later hands. Of the Yl, the Shfi, and the 
Shih, it is only in the first that we find additions attributed to 
the philosopher himself, in the shape of appendixes. The Ch'un 
Ch'ifi is the only one of the five Ching which can, with an ap- 
proximation to correctness, be described as of his own ‘ making. 

-IS*- ‘I*®- ’*«• 

VOI,. I. B 
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‘ The Four Books ’ is an abbreviation for ‘ The Books of the Four 
Philosophers The first is the Lun YU ^ or ‘ Digested Conver- 
sations,’ being occupied chiefly with the sayings of Confucius. He 
is the philosopher to whom it belongs. It appears in this Work 
under the title of ‘ Confucian Analects.’ The second is the TA 
Hsio ®, or ‘ Great Learning,’ now commonly attributed to TsAng i 
Shan*, a disciple of the sage. He is the philosopher of it. The \ 
third is the Chung Yung ®, or ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ as the name ■ 
has often been translated, though it would be better to render it, ^ 
as in the present edition, by ‘ The State of Equilibrium and Har* 1 
mony.’ Its composition is ascribed to K'ung Chi *, the grandson of ’ 
Confucius. He is the philosopher of it. The fourth contains the ' 
works of Mencius. » 

3. This arrangement of the Classical Books, which is commonly ^ 

supposed to have originated with the scholars of the Sung dynasty, ** 
is defective. The Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean ~ 
are both found in the Eecord of Bites, being the thirty-ninth and I 
twenty-eighth Books respectively of that compilation, according \ 
to the best arrangement of it. I* 

4. The oldest enumerations of the Classical Books specify only f 

the five Ching. The Yo Chi, or ‘ Record of Music the remains of 
which now form one of the Books in the Ll Chi, was sometimes | 

added to those, making with them the six Ching. A division was 

also made into nine Ching, consisting of the Yi, the Shili, the ShA, 
the ChAu Ll ®, or ‘ Ritual of ChAu,’ the 1 Ll *, or certain ‘ Cere- 
monial Usages,’ the Ll Chi, and the three annotated editions of the % 
Ch'un Chid*®, by Tso Ch'id-ming”, Kung-yang KAo*®, and KA- f 
liang Ch'ih **. In the famous compilation of the Classical Book^ '• 
undertaken by order of TAi-tsung, the second emperor of the p 
T'ang dynasty (a. n. 627-649), and which appeared in the reign 
of his successor, there are thirteen Ching, viz. the Yl, the Shih, f 
the ShA, the three editions of the Ch'un Ch'iA, the Ll Chi, the 
ChAu Ll, the 1 Ll, the Confucian Analects, the R YA **, a sort ^ 
of ancient dictionary, the HsiAo Ching or ‘ Classic of Filial Piety,' j{ 
and the works of Mencius. W 

5. A distinction, however, was made among the Works thus 

-ISM- ■f#. •4II-1 

•?L«. •«». -.fiasj. •««. 
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comprehended under the same common name] and Meneius, the 
Lun Yu, the Ti Hsio, the Chung Yung, and the Hsido Ching were 
spoken of as the Hsido Ching, or ‘ Smaller Classics.’ It thus appears, 
contraiy to the ordinary opinion on the subject, that the Td Hsio 
and Chung Yung had been published as separate treatises before 
the Sung dynasty, and that Four Books, as distinguished from the 
greater Ching, had also previously found a place in the literature 
of China 


SECTION 11. 

THE AUTHORITY OP THE CHIKESE CLASSICS. 

1. This subject will be discussed in connexion with each separate 
Work, and it is only designed here to exhibit generally the evidence 
on which the Chinese Classics claim to be received as genuine pro- 
ductions of the time to which they are referred. 

2. In the memoirs of the Former Han dynasty (b. c. 202- 
A.D. 24), we have one chapter which we may call the History of 
Literature *. It commences thus : ‘ After the death of Confucius ®, 
there was an end of his exquisite words; and when his seventy 
disciples had passed away, violence began to be done to their 
meaning. It came about that there were five different editions of 
the Ch'un Ch'ifi, four of the Shih, and several of the Yt Amid 
the disorder and collisions of the warring States (b.C. 481-220), 
truth and falsehood were still more in a state of warfiure, and a sad 
confusion marked the words of the various scholars. Then came the 
calamity inflicted under the Ch'in dynasty (b.c. 220-205), when 
the literary monuments were destroyed by fire, in order to keep 
the people in ignorance. But, by and by, there arose the Han 
dynasty, which set itself to remedy the evil wrought by the Ch'in. 
Great efforts were made to collect slips and tablets *, and the way 
was thrown wide open for the bringing in of Books. In the time 
of the emperor Hsi^b-wfl » (b.c. 140-85), portions of Boote being 
wanting and tablets lost, so that ceremonies and music were 

' Fcnrthe steteanmia in Uietwo bat pangnpha, wee 

#-• ■#*. 

* — ulipa and tablets of bamboo, whidi aapplied in tlioao daya the place et pepm. 

B2 
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suffering great damage, he was moved to sorrow, and said, “I am 
very sad for this.” He therefore formed the plan of Eepositories, 
in which the Books might be stored, and appointed oflScers to 
transcribe Books on an extensive scale, embracing the works of the 
various scholars, that they might all be placed in the Repositories. 
The emperor Ch'ang^ (b. c. 32-5), finding that a portion of the 
Books still continued dispersed or missing, commissioned Cii'&a 
NSng, the Superintendent of Guests to search for undiscovered 
Boo^ throughout the empire, and by special edict ordered the 
chief of the Banqueting House, Lifi Hsiang®, to examine the Classical 
Works, along with the commentaries on them, the writings of the 
scholars, and all poetical productions ; the Master-controller of 
Infantry, Z&n Hwang *, to examine the Books on the art of war ; 
the Grand Historiographer, Yin Hsien ®, to examine the Books 
treating of the art of numbers (i. e. divination) ; and the imperial 
Physician, LI ChA-kwo •, to examine the Books on medicine. When- 
ever any hook was done with, Hsiang forthwith arranged it, 
indexed it, and made a digest of it, which was presented to the 
emperor. While this work was in progress, Hsiang died, and the 
emperor A.i (b.c. 6-a.I). i) appointed his son, Hsin^, a Master of 
the imperial carriages, to complete his father’s work. On this, Hsin 
collected all the Books, and presented a report of them, under 
seven divisions.’ 

The first of these divisions seems to have been a general cata^ 
log^e * containing perhaps only the titles of the works included in 
the other six. The second embraced the Classical Works •. From 
the abstract of it, which is preserved in the chapter referred to, we 
find that there were 294 collections of the Yl-ching from thirteen 
different individuals or editors^® ; 412 collections of the ShA-ching, 
firom nine different individuals ; 416 volumes of the Shih-ching, 
firom six different individuals ** ; of the Books of Rites, 555 oolleo- 

-JiS- 

How mueh of the whole woric was eon talw ei l 

^ ^ impossible for os to aaeeitsin. P. Begia sstb : ‘Pem, gmmadmadmn flsHM , 

Hi»nnU«etlQiuof tbeffliilK-ehiiigare mentionadimderthd BAineof dWIan, ‘poftiona-* 

jiVm htn VMd, it might 1 uit 9 been andentood ofindiTidmU odm. This ehaags of tssMV 
itkows thst ift ths oChor snmmsries, wo are not to andorstand sins^bloe^ <ydis|dwii 
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tions, from thirteen different individuals ; of the Books on Music, 
1 65 collections, from six different editors ; 948 collections of History, 
under the heading of the Ch'un Ch'ih, from twenty-three different 
individuals; 229 collections of the Lun Yij, including the Analects 
and kindred fragments, from twelve different individuals ; of the 
Hsido-ching, embracing also the H Yi, and some other portions 
of the ancient literature, 59 collections, from eleven different indi- 
viduals ; and finally of the lesser Learning, being works on the 
form of the characters, 45 collections, from eleven different indi- 
viduals. The works of Mencius were included in the second 
division*, among the writings of what were deemed orthodox 
scholars*, of which there were 836 collections, from fifty-three 
different individuals. 

3. The above important document is sufficient to show how the 
emperors of the Han dynasty, as soon as they had made good their 
possession of the empire, turned their attention to recover the 
ancient literature of the nation, the Classical Books engaging their 
first care, and how earnestly and effectively the scholars of the 
time responded to the wishes of their rulers. In addition to the 
facts specified in the preface to it, I may relate that the ordinance 
of the Ch'in dynasty against possessing the Classical Books (with 
lie exception, as it will appear in its proper place, of the Yl-ching) 
was repealed by the second sovereign of the Han, the emperor 
HsiiLo HAi®, in the fourth year of his reign, B. C. 191 and that a 
large portion of the ShA-ching was recovered in the time of the third 
emperor, b.c. 179-157, while in the year b.c. 136 a special Board 
was constituted, consisting of literati, who were put in charge of 
the five Ching *. 

4. The collections reported on by LiA Hsin suffered damage in 
the troubles which began a.d. 8, and continued till the rise of the 
second or eastern Han dynasty in the year 25. The founder of it 
(a.d. 25—57) zealously promoted the undertaking of his predeces- 
sors, and additional repositories were required for the Books which 
WCTe collected. His successors, the emperors Hsiio-ming ® (58-75), 
HsiAo-chang* (76-88), and HsiAo-hwo* (89-105), took a part them- 
selves in the studies and discussions of the literary tribunal, and 


1S±. 
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the emperor Hsi 4 o-]ing^ between the years 172-178, had the text 
of the five Ching, as it had been fixed, cut in slabs of stone, and 
set up in the capital outside the gate of the Grand College. Some 
old accounts say that the characters were in three different for ma, 
but they were only in one form; — see the 287th book of ChA 
1 -tsun’s great Work. 

5. Since the Han, the successive dynasties have considered the 
literary monuments of the country to be an object of their special 
care. Many of them have issued editions of the Classics, embodying 
the commentaries of preceding generations. No dynasty has distin- 
guished itself more in this line than the present Manch^u possessors 
of the empire. In fine, the evidence is complete that the Classical 
Books of China have come down from at least a century before our 
Christian era, substantially the same as we have them at present. 

6. But it still remains to inquire in what condition we may 
suppose the Books were, when the scholars of the Han dynasly 
commenced their labours upon them. They acknowledge that the 
tablets — ^we cannot here speak of manuscTijois — ^were mutilated 
and in disorder. Was the injury which they had received of such 
an extent that all the care and study put forth on the wnnll remains 
would be of little use ? This question can be answered satisfactorily, 
only by an examination of the evidence which is adduced for the 
text of each particular Classic ; but it can be made apparent tbnt 
there is nothing, in the nature of the case, to interfere with our 
believing that the materials were suflScient to enable the scholars 
to execute the work intrusted to them, 

7* The burning of the ancient Books by order of the founder of 
the Ch'in dynasty is always referred to as the greatest disaster which . 
they sustained, and with this is coupled the slaughter of many of 
the Literati by the same monarch. 

The account which we have of these transactions in the Historical 
Becords is the following * ; 

‘ In his 34th year [the 34th year, that is, after he had ascended : 
the throne of Ch'in, It was only the 9th after he had been acknow- . 
led^i Sovereign of the empire, coinciding with b.g. 213^ the 
emperor, returning from a visit to the south, which had extended , 


* HiAvetixonght itwelltoendeayourto 

iiMpuwgM. ®'«a»«rd«lf«ia«merBlyeoiM*ruct8fro0itliemaiiarr»aT8ofhiaown;see£’iBe>i» 
MUralc di la Oim, ii. pp. 399-402. Tlie ^ ^ jH g avoid* the diffleoltie* rf 
the origiBal bjr stTiog an sbridgmaBt of it. 
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as far as Yiieh, gave a feast in his palace at Hsien-jang, when the 
G-reat Scholars, amounting to seventy men, appeared and wished 
him long life \ One of the principal ministers, Chiu Ch'ing-ch'ftn *, 
came forward and said, “Formerly, the State of Ch'in was only 
looo 11 in extent, but Your Majesty, by your spirit-like efScacy 
and intelligent wisdom, has tranquil lised and settled the whole 
empire, and driven away all barbarous tribes, so that, wherever 
the sun and moon shine, all rulers appear before you as guests 
acknowledging subjection. You have formed the states of the 
various princes into provinces and districts, where the people enjoy 
a happy tranquillity, suffering no more from the calamities of war 
and contention. This condition of things will be transmitted for 
10,000 generations. From the highest antiquity there has been 
no one in awful virtue like Your Majesty.” 

‘ The emperor was pleased with this flattery, when Shun-ytt 
Ytleh one of the Great Scholars, a native of Ch'i, advanced and 
said, “ The sovereigns of Yin and Ch 4 u, for more than a thousand 
years, invested their sons and younger brothers, and meritorious 
ministers, with domains and rule, and could thus depend upon 
them for support and aid ; — that I have heard. But now Your 
Majesty is in possession of all within the seas, and your sons and 
younger brothers are nothing but private individuals. The issue 
will be that some one will arise to play the part of T'ien Chang*, 
or of the six nobles of Tsin. Without the support yow own 


family, where will you find the aid which you rosy require ? That 
a state of things not modelled from the lessons of antiquity can 
long continue ; — that is what I have not heard. Ch mg is now 
showing himself to be a flatterer, who increases the errors of Your 
Majesty, and not a loyal minister.” 

‘ The emperor requested the opinions of others on this repre* 
sentatioo, and the premier, LI Sze *, smd, “ The five emperors were 
not one the double of the other, nor did the three dynasties accept 
one another’s ways. Each bad a peculiar sy^m of ^vemment, 
not for the sake of the contrariety, but as being required by the 
changed times. Now, Your Majesty has laid the foundations of 


T« Obi- ^ ^ 

Hiog wM the Bame » Ch'lto Ch'faig of that ehaptor. * ^ ^ ^ 
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imperial sway, so that it will last for 10,000 generations. This is 
indeed beyond what a stupid scholar can understand. And, more* 
over, Yueh only talks of things belonging to the Three Dynasties,-- 
which are not fit to be models to you. At other times, when the 
princes were all striving together, they endeavoured to gather the 
wandering scholars about them ; but now, the empire is in a stable 
condition, and laws and ordinances issue from one supreme authority. 
Let those of the people who abide in their homes give their strength 
to the toils of husbandry, while those who become scholars should 
study the various laws and prohibitions. Instead of doing this, 
however, the scholars do not learn what belongs to the present day, 
but study antiquity. They go on to condemn the present time, 
leading the masses of the people astray, and to disorder. 

‘ “ At the risk of my life, I, the prime minister, say : Formerly, 
when the nation was disunited and disturbed, there was no one 
who could give unity to it. The princes therefore stood up toge- 
ther j constant references were made to antiquity to the injury of 
the present state ; baseless statements were dressed up to confound 
what was real, and men made a boast of their own peculiar , 
learning to condemn what their rulers appointed. And now, when 
Your Majesty has consolidated the empire, and, distinguishing black 
from white, has constituted it a stable unity, they still honour their 
peculiar learning, and combine together ; they teach men what is 
contiaiy to your laws. When they hear that an ordinance has 
been issued, every one sets to discussing it with his learning. In 
the court, they are dissatisfied in heart ; out of it, they keep talking 
in the streets. While they make a pretence of vaunting thrir 
Master, they consider it fine to have extraordinary views of their 
own. And so they lead on the people to be guilty of murmurii^ 
and evil peaking. If these things are not prohibited. Your 
Majesty’s authority will decline, and parties will be formed. The 
best way is to profobit them. I pray that all the Becords in charge 
of the Historiographers be burned, excepting those of Oh' in ; tlurt, 
with the exception of those officers belonging to the Board of Great 
Scholars, all throughout the empire who preeuime to keep copies of 
the Shih-ching, or of the Shfi-ching, or of the books of the Hundred 
Schools, be required to go with them to the officers in charge of the 
several districts, and bum them^; that all who may dare to speak 
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together about the Shih and the Shd be put to death, and their 
bodies exposed in the market-place ; that those who make mention 
of the past, so as to blame the present, be put to death along with 
their relatives; that officers who shall know of the violation of 
those rules and not inform against the offenders, he held equally 
guilty with them ; and that whoever shall not have burned their 
Books within thirty days after the issuing of the ordinance, be 
branded and sent to labour on the wall for four years. The only 
Books which should be spared are those on medicine, divination, 
and husbandry. Whoever wants to learn the laws may go to the 
magistrates and learn of them. ’’ 

‘ The imperial decision was — “ Approved.” ’ 

The destruction of the scholars is related more briefly. In the 
year after the burning of the Books, the resentment of the emperor 
was excited by the remarks and flight of two scholars who had been 
favourites with him, and he determined to institute a strict inquiry 
about all of their class in Hsien-yang, to find out whether they had 
been making ominous speeches about him, and disturbing the minds 
of the people. The investigation was committed to the Censors*, 
and it being discovered that upwards of 460 scholars had violated 
the prohibitions, they were aU buried alive in pits *, for a warning 
to the empire, while degradation and banishment were employed 
more strictly than before against all who fell under suspicion. The 
emperor’s eldest son, Fh-sfl, remonstrated with him, saying that 
such measures against those who repeated the words of Confucius 
and sought to imitate him, would alienate all the people from their 
infant dynasty, but his interference offended bis father so much 
that he was sent off from court, to be with the general who was 
superintending the building of the great wall. 

8. No attempts have been made by Chinese critics and historians 
to discredit the record of these events, though some have questioned 
the extent of the injury inflicted by them on the monuments of 
their ancient literature®. It is important to observe that the 
edict against the Books did not extend to the Yl-ching, whicfli was 


aa a whole is sufficiently plain, but I am unable to make out the force of the phrase 
’ See the remark* of Chtog Chii-ts! ^ of the Sung dynasty, on the mibject, 

“ ^ Bk.d»iv. p.s. 
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exempted as being a work on divination, nor did it extend to tJie i 
other classics which were in charge of the Board of Great Scholara. 
There ought to have been no difficulty in finding copies when the 
Han dynasty superseded that of Ch'in, and probably there would 
have been none but for the sack of the capital in b.c. 206 by 
Hsiang Yti, the formidable opponent of the founder of the House 
of Han. Then, we are told, the fires blazed for three months 
among the palaces and public buildings, and must have proved 
as destructive to the copies of the Great Scholars as the edict of 
the tyrant had been to the copies among the people. 

It is to be noted also that the life of Shih Hwang Ti lasted only 
three years after the promulgation of his edict. He died in B.a 
210, and the reign of his second son who succeeded him lasted only 
other three years. A brief period of disorder and struggling for 
the supreme authority between different chiefs ensued ; but the 
reign of the founder of the Han dynasty dates from b . c . 202. 
Thus, eleven years were all which intervened between the order 
for the burning of the Books and the rise of that family, which 
signalized itself by the care which it bestowed for their recovery ; 
and from the edict of the tyrant of Ch'in against private individuals 
having copies in their keeping, to its express abrogation by the 
emperor Hsi^o Hfii, there were only twenty-two years. We may 
believe, indeed, that vigorous efforts to carry the edict into effect 
would not be continued longer than the life of its author, — that 
not for more than about three years. The calamity inflicted on 
the ancient Books of China hy the House of Ch'in could not have 
approached to anything like a complete destruction of them. There 
would be no occasion for the scholars of the Han dynasty, in r^;ard 
to the bulk of their ancient literature, to undertake more than tlie 
work of recension and editing. 

9. The idea of forgery by them on a large scale is out of the 
question. The catalogues of Liang Hsin enumerated more than 
I3,cxx), volumes of a larger or smaller size, the productions of 
nearly 600 difierent writers, and arranged in thirty-eight sub- 
divisions of subjects \ In the third catalogue, the first subdivisioai 
contained the orthodox writers *, to the number of fifty-three, witih 
836 Works or portions of their Works. Between Mencius and 


4 
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K'ung Chi, the grandson of Confucius, eight different authors have 
place. The second subdivision contained the Works of the TAoist 
school amounting to 993 collections, from thirtynseven different 
authors. The sixth subdivision contained the Mohist writers®, 
to the number of six, with their productions in 86 collections. I 
specify these two subdivisions, because they embrace the Works 
of schools or sects antagonistic to that of Confucius, and some of 
them still hold a place in Chinese literature, and contmn many 
references to the five Classics, and to Confucius and his disciples. 

10. The inquiry pursued in the above paragraphs conducts us to 
the conclusion that the materials from which the Classics, as they 
have come down to us, were compiled and edited in the two centuries 
preceding our Christian era, were genuine remains, going back to 
a stUl more remote period. The injury which they sustained from 
the dynasty of Ch'in was, I believe, the same in character as that 
to which they were exposed during all the time of ‘ the Warring 
States.’ It may have been more intense in degree, but the constant 
warfiire which prevailed for some centuries among the different 
states which composed the kingdom was eminently unfavourable 
to the cultivation of literature. Mencius tells us how the princes 
had made away with many of the records of antiquity, from which 
their own usurpations and innovations might have been condemned*. 
Still the times were not unfruitfiil, either in scholars or statesmen, 
to whom the ways and monuments of antiquity were dear, and the 
space from the rise of the Ch'in dynasty to the death of Confucius 
was not very great. It only amounted to 258 years. Between these 
two periods Mencius stan^ as a connecting link. Born probably 
in the year B.C. 371, he reached, by the intervention of Kung Chi, 
back to the sage himself, and as his death happened B.O. 288, we 
are brought down to within nearly half a century of the Ch’in 
dynasty. From all these considerations we may proceed with con- 
fidence to consider each separate Work, believing that we have 
in these Claires and Books what the great sage of China and his 
disciples gave to their country more than 2000 yews ago. 

■»-»— vT.n.n.u.. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE CONFUCIAN ANALECTS. 


SECTION I, t 

po&UATioir or tbb text or the analects bt the scholabs or the 

HAH DTHASTT. 

1 . When the work of collecting and editing the remains of the f 

Classical Books was undertaken by the scholars of Han, there t 
appeared two different copies of the Analects, one from Lh, th^ ; 
native State of Confucius, and the other from Ch'l, the State | 
adjoining. Between these there were considerable differences. The ; 
former consisted of twenty Books or Chapters, the same as those ^ 
into which the Classic is now divided. The latter contained two | 
Books in addition, and in the twenty Books, which they had in f 
common, the chapters and sentences were somewhat noore numerous | 
than in the Ld exemplar. t 

2. The names of several individuals are given, who devoted f 

themselves to the study of those two copies of the Classic. Among | 
the patrons of the Ld copy are mentioned the names of HsiAh&U i 
Shftng, grand-tutor of the heir-apparent, who died at the age of 1 
90, and in the reign of the emperor HsUan (b.c. 73-49)*; HsiAo | 
Wang-chih *, a general-officer, who died in the reign of the empercar 
TUan (b.c. 48-33); Wei Hsien, who was premier of the empire 
from B.C. 70-66 ; and his son HsUan-ch'Sng*. As patrons of the Ch'l I 
copy, we have Wang Ch'ing, who was a censor in the year b.c. 99*; }f 
Ywag ShSng*; and Wang Chi*, a statesman who died in the -g 
beginning of the reign of the emperor Yuan. ' ^ 

3. But a third copy of the Analects was discovered about 
B.e. 150. One of the sons of the emperor Ching was appointed -I 
king of LA* in the year*B.c. 154, and some time after, wiping to i 
enlarge his palace, he proceeded to pull down the house of the f 
K'nng frunily, known as that where Confudns himself had lived. 
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While doing so, there were found in the wall copies of the 
Shh-ching, the Ch'un Ch'ifl, the Hai&o-ching, and the Lnn Ytt or 
Analects, which had been deposited there, when the edict for the 
burning of the Books was issued. They were all written, how- 
ever, in the most ancient form of the Chinese character *, which had 
fallen into disuse, and the king returned them to the K'ung fiunily, 
the head of which, K'ung An-kwo *, gave himself to the study of 
them, and finally, in obedience to an imperial order, published a 
Work called ‘ The Lun Yil, with Explanations of the Characters, 
and Exhibition of the Meaning 

4. The recovery of this copy will be seen to be a most important 
circumstance in the history of the text of the Analects. It is 
referred to by Chinese writers, as ‘The old Lun YtL’ In the 
historical narrative which we have of the afhir, a circumstance is 
added which may appear to some minds to throw suspicion on the 
whole account. The king was finally arrested, we are told, in his 
purpose to destroy the house, by hearing the sounds of beUs, mumoal 
stones, lutes, and citherns, as he was ascending the steps that led 
to the ancestral hall or temple. This incident was contrived, we 
may suppose, by the K'ung family, to preserve the house, or it may 
have been devised by the historian to glorify the sage, but we may 
not, on account of it, discredit the finding of the ancient copies of 
the Books. We have K'ung An-kwo’s own account of their bmng 
committed to him, and of the ways which he took to decipher them. 
The work upon the Analects, mentioned above, has not indeed come 
down to us, but his labours on the Shfi-ching still remain. 

5. It has been already stated, that the Lun Ytt of Ch'l contained 
two Books more than that of Ltt. In this respect,, the old Lun Ytt 
agreed with the Ltt exemplar. Those two books were wanting 
in it as well. The* last book of the Ltt Lun was divided in it, 
however, into two, the chapter b^inning, ‘YAo said,' forming a 
whole Book by itseK, and the remaining two chapters formed 
another Book beginning ‘ Tsze-cbang.’ With this trifling difierence, 
the old and the Ltt copies appear to have agreed together. 

6. Chang Ytt, prince of An-ch'ang who died B.C. 4, after having 


lit ‘tadpole characten.’ They wan^ it to »id, tlia origiaal fcraaa 
devtoad by 1I^aiig.eihtob, with huge heads and Sae taUa, Uka the eraatwe fitwn whUik ih^ 
wete See the notes to the pfeSiee to the Shd.ehiikg in ‘The Thirttan Olaeatoa. 

Chiiif.* It bMii my prinoiiMl «itiiorf|y ia ttifa metimi, * g ^ • 
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sustained several of the highest ofBcea of the empire, instituted 
comparison between the exemplars of LA and Ch'i, with a view 
determine the true text. The result of his labours appeared in ? 
twenty-one Books, which are mentioned in LiA Hsin’s catalogue, f 
They were known as the Lun of prince Chang and commanded| 
general approbation. To Chang Yti is commonly ascribed tlMNj 
ejecting from the Classic the two additional books which the CW ¥ 
exemplar contained, but MA Twan-lin prefers to rest that circuDOh 
stance on the authority of the old Lun, which we have seen vrm'l 
without them If we had the two Books, we might find sufficient | 
reason from their contents to discredit them. That may have beoi | 
sufficient for Chang Yti to condemn them as he did, but we caa | 
hardly suppose that he did not have before him the old Lun, which { 
had come to light about a century before he published his Work. * 

7. In the course of the second century, a new edition of the | 

Analects, with a commentary, was published by one of the greatest J 
scholars which China has ever produced, Gb&ng HsAan, known also / 
as ChAng K'ang-ch'Sng He died in the reign of the emperw 
Hsien (a.d. 190-220)* at the age of 74, and the amount of his i 
labours on the ancient classical literature is almost incredible. ^ 
While he adopted the LA Lun as the received text of his time, 
he compared it minutely with those of Ch'i and the old exemplar. 
In the last section of this chapter will be found a list of the readings 
in his commentary different from those which are now acknowledged 
in deference to the authority of ChA Hsl, of the Sung dynasty. Thqr J 
are not many, and their importance is but trifling. ^ 

8. On the whole, the above statements will satisfy the reader ai 

the care with which the text of the Lun Yti was fixed during the ;|; 
dynasty of Han. i 


SECTION II, ^ 

AT WHAT TTira, AND BY WHOM, THE ANALECTS WEBE WBITTBN; THEIB PIAH ; % 

AND ADTHENTIOITT. '§ 

, i'dl 

I. At the commencement of the notes upon the first Boot# ^ 
under the heading, ‘ The Title of the Work,’ I have given the ■'S 
received account of its authorship, which precedes the catalogue ’I 

' el^ocziy. p, 3. * 
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of LiA Hsin. According to that, the Analects were compiled by 
the disciples of Confucius coming together after his death, and 
digesting the memorials of his discourses and conversations which 
they had severally preserved. But this cannot be true. We may 
believe, indeed, that many of the disciples put on record conversa- 
tions which they had had with their master, and notes about his 
manners and incidents of his life, and that these have been incor- 
porated with the Work which we have, but that Work must have 
taken its present form at a period somewhat later. 

In Book VIII, chapters iii and iv, we have some notices of the 
last days of Tsing ShSLn, and are told that he was visited on his 
death-bed by the officer Ming Ching. Now Ching was the posthu- 
mous title of Chung-sun Chieh and we find him alive (LI Chi, II. 
Pt. ii. 2) after the death of duke T 4 o of Lh ^ which took place 
B.c. 431, about fifty years after the death of Confucius. 

Again, Book XIX is all occupied with the sayings of the 
disciples. Confucius personally does not appear in it. Farts of 
it, as chapters iii, xii, and xviii, carry us down to a time when 
the disciples had schools and followers of their own, and were 
accustomed to sustain their teachings by referring to the lessons 
which they had heard from the sage. 

Thirdly, there is the second chapter of Book XI, the second 
paragraph of which is evidently a note ly the compilers of the 
Work, enumerating ten of the principal disciples, and classifying 
them according to their distinguishing characteristics. We can 
hardly suppose it to have been written while any of the ten were 
alive. But there is among them the name of Tsze-hsiA, who lived 
to the age of about a hundred. We find him, B.C. 407, three- 
quarters of a century after the death of Confucius, at the court 
of Wei, to the prince of which he is reported to have presented 
some of the Classical Books *. 

2. We cannot therefore accept the above account of the origin 
of the Analects, — that they were compiled by the disciples of 
Confucius. Much more likely is the view that we owe the work 
to their disciples. In the note on I. iL i, a peculiarity is pointed 
out in the use of the surnames of Yew Zo and Ts&ng Sh&n, which 

‘ SeeCbaHri’seommentuy, inioe. 

Bk, i, p, 
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has made some Chinese critics attribute the compilation to th^' 
followers. But this conclusion does not s'-and investigation. Othepf ' 
have assigned different portions to different schools. Thus, Book 
is given to the disciples of Tsze-kung ; Book XI, to those of Mai{ 
Tsze-ch'len ; Book XIV, to Yuan Hsien ; and Book XVI has he^| 
sapposed to be interpolated from the Analects of Ch'i. Even 
we were to acquiesce in these decisions, we should have accounted^, 
only for a small part of the Work. It is best to rest in the genendj 
condnsion, that it was compiled by the disciples of the discijdev^ 
of the sage, making free use of the written memorials concemii^; 
him which they had received, and the oral statements which they| 
had heard, from their several masters. And we shall not be fwi 
wrong, if we determine its date as about the end of the fourt^l 
or the beginning of the fifth century before Christ. 

3, In the critical work on the Four Books, called ‘ Kecord 
Remarks in the village of Yung^,’ it is observed, ‘ The Analects ! 
in my opinion, were made by the disciples, just like this record ofl 
remarks. There they were recorded, and afterwards came a firsts! 
rate hand, who gave them the beautiful literary finish which we | 
now witness, so that there is not a character which does not have : 
its own indispensable place®.’ We have seen that the finst <ff; 
these statements contains only a small amount of truth with regard 
to the materials of the Analects, nor can we receive the second. ^ 
If one hand or one mind had digested the materials provided by 
many, the arrangement and style of the work would have been | 
different. We should not have had the same remark appearing 
in several Books, with little variation, and sometimes with none at 
all. Nor can we account on this supposition for such fragments 
as the last chapters of the ninth, tenth, and sixteenth Books, and. 
many others. No definite plan has been kept in view throughout, 

A degree of unity appears to belong to some Books more thmi 
others, and in general to the first ten more than to those which 
follow, but there is no progress of thought or illustration of subject 
from Book to Book. And even in those where the chapters have^ ^ 


, — Tv > of Yung,’ is, I oonoeiTe, the writert 
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a common subject, they are tlirown together at random more than 
on any plan. 

4. We cannot tell when tbe Work was first called the Lun YU’. 
The evidence in the preceding section is sufficient to prove that 
when the Han scholars were engaged in collecting the ancient 
Books, it came before them, not in broken tablets, but complete, 
and arranged in Books or Sections, as we now have it. The Old 
copy was found deposited in the wall of the house which Confucius 
had occupied, and must have been placed there not later than 
B.c. 21 1, distant from the date which T have assigned to the com- 
pilation, not much more than a century and a half. That copy, 
written in the most ancient characters, was, possibly, the autograph 
of the compilers. 

We have the Writings, or portions of the Writings, of several 
authors of the third and fourth centuries before Christ. Of these, 
in addition to ‘ The Great Learning,’ ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
and ‘ The Works of Mencius,’ I have looked over the Works of 
Hsiin Ch'ing ^ of the orthodox school, of the philosophers Chwang 
and Lieh of the Taoist school®, and of the heresiarch Mo*. 

In the Great Learning, Commentary, chapter iv, we have the ' 
words of Ana. XII. xiii. In the Doctrine of the Mean, ch. iii, we 
have Ana. VI. xxvii ; and in ch. xxviii. 5, we have substantially Ana. 
III. ix. In Mencius, II. Pt. I. ii. 19, we have Ana. VII. xxxiii, and 
in vii. 2, Ana. IV. i ; in III. Pt. I. iv. ii. Ana. VIII. xviii, xix ; in 
rV. Pt. I. xiv. I, Ana. XI. xvi. 2 ; in V. Pt. II. vii. 9, Ana. X xiii. 4 ; 
and in VII. Pt. II. xxxvii. i, 2, 8, Ana. V. xxi, XIII. xxi, and 
XVII. xiii. These quotations, however, are introduced by ‘The 
Master said,’ or 'Confucius said,’ no mention being made of any 
book called ‘ The Lim Yii,’ or Analects. In the Great Learning, 
Commentary, x. 15, we have the words of Ana. IV. iii, and in 


‘ la the contiaoation of the ‘ Oeneral Examination of Recorda and Soholara ( 

)>' P- ’7> ** “ said, indeed, on the authority of Wang Cb'ung 

f -jH- • scholar of our first century, that when the Work came out of the wall it wa# 

named a Chwan or Record ('^), and that it was when ICung An-kwo inatructed a naUve 
of Tsin, named in it, that it first got the name of Lun Yfl : — 


"P H a t|i , ;g H ^ , n H « * IS » ® A Ifs. 

If it were so, it ia strange the circumstance ia not mentioned in Ho 
Wa preface. ' ^ ^ M 
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Mencius, III. Pt. II. vii. 3, those of Ana. XVII. i, but without any 
notice of quotation. 

In the Writings of Hstin Ch'ing, Book I. page 2, we find some- 
thing like the words of Ana. XV. xxx ; and on p. 6, part of XIV. 
XXV. But in these instances there is no mark of quotation. 

In the Writings of Chwang, I have noted only one passage 
where the words of the Analects are reproduced. Ana. XVIII. v 
is found, but with large additions, and no reference of quotation, 
in his treatise on ‘ Man in the World, associated with other Men*.’ 
In all those Works, as weU as in those of Lieh and Mo, the 
rderences to Confucius and his disciples, and to many circumstances 
of his life, are numerous *. The quotations of sayings of his not 
found in the Analects are likewise many, especially in the Doctrine 
of the Mean, in Mencius, and in the Works of Chwang. Those in 
the latter are mostly burlesques, but those by the orthodox writers 
have more or less of classical authority. Some of them may he 
found in the Chi 4 Yii ^ or ‘ Narratives of the School,’ and in parts 
of the Id Chi, while others are only known to us by their occurrence 
in these Writings. Altogether, they do not supply the evidence, 
for which I am in quest, of the existence of ^e Analects as a 
distinctWork, bearing the name of the Lun Ytl, prior to the Ch'in 
dynasty. They leave the presumption, however, in fiivour of those , 
conclusions, which arises from the facts stated in the first sectioo, 
undisturbed. They confirm it rather. They show that there was 
abundance of materials at hand to the scholars of Han, to compile 
a much larger Work with the same title, if they had felt it their 
duty to do the business of compilation, and not that of editing. 


SECTION III. 

or COmSNTAKIXS XJPON THE ANALECTS. 


I. It would be a vast and unprofitable labour to attempt to 
give a list of the Commentaries which have been published on thw 
Work. My object is merely to point out how zealously the busineaB 
of interpretation was undertaken, as soon as the text had been 


•AWitt:. * In Mo’s chapter againat the Literati, he menticnis 0omt eC 

ehMnefariMiea of Conftieiiia in the very words <rf the Tenth Book of the Analeolfc* 
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recovered by the scholars of the Han dynasty, and with what 
industry it has been persevered in down to the present time. 

2. Mention has been made, in Section I. 6, of the Lun of prince 
Chang, published in the half century before our era. P^lo Hsien S 
a distinguished scholar and oflScer, of the reign of Kwang-wh *, the 
first emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty, a.i>. 25-57, another 
scholar of the surname Ch 4 u®, less known but of the same time, 
published Works, containing arrangements of this in chapters and 
sentences, with explanatory notes. The critical work of K'ung 
An-kwo on the old Lun Ytt has been referred to. That was lost 
in consequence of suspicions under which An-kwo fell towards the 
close of the reign of the emperor Wfi, but in the time of the 
emperor Shun, a.d. 126-144, another scholar, M& Yung*, undertook 
the exposition of the characters in the old Lun, giving at the 
same time his views of the general meaning. The labours of Cb&ng 
HBiian in the second century have been mentioned. Not long after 
his death, there ensued a period of anarchy, when the empire was 
divided into three governments, well known from the celebrated 
historical romance, called ‘ The Three Kingdoms.’ The strongest of 
them, the House of Wei, patronized literature, and three of its high 
officers and scholars, Ch'an Ch'Un, Wang Sfi, and ChAu Shftng-lieh*, 
in the first half, and probably the second quarter, of the third 
century, all gave to the world their notes on the Analects. 

Very shortly after, five of the great ministers of the Government 
of Wei, Sun Yung, ChSng Ch'ung, Ts&o Hst, Hsttn K'ai, and Ho 
Yen*, united in the production of one great Work, entitled, ‘A 
Collection of Explanations of the Lun YU V It embodied the 
labours of all the writers which have been mentioned, and, having 
been firequently reprinted by succeeding dynasties, it still remainB. 
The preface of the five compilers, in the form of a memorial to the 
emperor, so called, of the House of Wei, is published with it, and 
has been of much assistance to me in writing these sections. Ho 

‘S*. •ifc*. -MPi- 
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Yen was the leader among them, and the -work is commonly quoted 
as if it were the production of him alone. 

3. From Ho Yen downwards, there has hardly been a dynasty 
which has not contributed its labourers to the illustration of the 
Analects. In the-Liang, which occupied the throne a good part 
of the sixth century, there appeared the ‘ Comments of Hwang 
K'an^,’ who to the seven authorities cited by Ho Yen added other 
thirteen, being scholars who had deserved well of the Classic during 
the intermediate time. Passing over other dynasties, we come to 
the Sung, A.D. 960-1279. An edition of the Classics was published 
by imperial authority, about the beginning of the eleventh century, 
with the title of ‘ The Correct Meaning.’ The principal scholar 
engaged in the undertaking was Hsing P'ing The portion of it 
on the Analects * is commonly reprinted in ‘ The Thirteen Classics,’ 
after Ho Yen’s explanations. But the names of the Sung dynasty 
are all thrown into the shade by that of Ch6 Hsi, than whom 
China has not produced a greater scholar. He composed, or his 
disciples compiled, in the twelfth century, three Works on the 
Analects : the first called ‘ Collected Meanings * ; ’ the second, 

‘ Collected Comments « ; ’ and the third, ‘ Queries «.’ Nothing could 
exceed the grace and clearness of liis style, and the influence which 
he has exerted on the literature of China has been almost despotic. 

The scholars of the present dynasty, however, seem inclined to 
question the correctness of his views and interpretations of the 
Classics, and the chief place among them is due to Mfto Ch'l-ling^ - 
known by the local name of Hsl-ho*. His w'ritings, under the 
name of The collected Works of Hsi-ho®,’ have been published in 
eighty volumes, containing between three and four hundred books 
or sections. He has nine treatises on the Four Books, or parts 
of them, and deseiwes to take rank with Ching Hsuan and Chfi Hsl 
at the head of Chinese scholars, though he is a vehement opponent 
of the latter. Most of his writings are to be found also in the 
great Work called ‘ A Collection of Works on the Classics, under 
the Imperial dynasty of Ch'ing **,’ which contains 1400 sections, 
and 18 a noble contribution by the scholars of the present dynasty 
to the illustration of its ancient literature. 
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SECTION IV. 

OP VAEIOTIS READINGS. 

lu ‘ The Collection of Supplementary Observations on the Four 
Books the second chapter contains a general view of commentaries 
on the Analects, and from it I extract the following list of various 
readings of the text found in the comments of Ch&ng Hsiian, and 
referred to in the first section of this chapter. 

Book II. i, m for ^ ; viii, for ^ It for ; xxiii. i, 
without ^,for-f-4 ^ ^ ■& . Bock m. Tii, in the clause It 

he makes a full stop at xxi. I, ^ for ^ . Book UV. a, for jg , and ^ for ^ , 
Book V. xai, he puts a full stop at Book VI. vii, he has not the characters MW. 

Book VII. iv, ^ for ; xxxiT, simply, for Book IX. ii, for 

Book XI. XXV. 7, for ^ and for {^, Book XIII. iiL 3, 

xriii. I, ^ for Book XIV. xxxi, for Jj ; xixiv. i, 

Book XV. i. a, 5 ^ for Book XVI. i. 13, ^ 

for Book XVII. i, ^ for ^ a. for Book XVIII. iv, for ^ ; 

These various readings are exceedingly few, and in themselves 
insignificant. The student who wishes to pursue this subject at 
length, is provided with the means in the Work of T 1 Chi&o-shAu*, 
expressly devoted to it. It forms sections 449—473 of the Works 
on the Classics, mentioned at the close of the preceding section. 
A still more comprehensive work of the same kind is, * The 
Examination of the Text of the Clasdcs and of Commentaries on 
them,’ published under the superintendence of Yiian Yilan, forming 
chapters 818 to 1054 of the same Collection. Chapters 1016 to 
1030 are occupied with the Lun Yii; see the reference to Yuan 
Yuan farther on, on p. 132. 

‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^“blialiod in 1798- TB* •«U>®r waa a Ti*o Yin-kd— 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE GREAT LEARNING. 

SECTION 1. 

HISTORY OF THE TEXT, AND THE DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS OF IT WHICH 
HATE BEEN PROPOSED. 

I. It has already been mentioned that ‘The Great Learning’ 
forms one of the Books of the Li Chi, or ‘ Record of Rites,’ the j 
formation of the text of which will be treated of in its proper 
place. I will only ^y here, that the Records of Rites had suffered i 
much more, after the death of Confucius, than the other ancient 
Classics which were supposed to have been collected and digested ^ 
by him. They were in a more dilapidated condition at the time | 
of the revival of the ancient literature under the Han dynasty, and * 
were then published in three collections, only one of which— the f 

Record of Rites — retains its place among the five Ching. 

The Record of Rites consists, according to the ordinary arrange- 1 
ment, of forty-nine Chapters or Books. Lit! Hsiang (see ch. L ? 
sect. II. 2) took the lead in its formation, and was followed by the ' 
two famous scholars, Tsli Teh and his relative, TAi Shing The ,• 
first of these reduced upwards of 200 chapters, collected by Hsiang, S 
to eighty-nine, and ShSng reduced these again to forty-six. The ) 
tW other Books were added in the second century of our era, i 
the Gr^t Learning being one of them, by Yung, mentioned 4 
m the last chapter, section III. 2. Since his time, the Work has | 
not received any further additions. | 

2. his note appended to what he calls the chapter of ‘Classical I 
^xt, Hsi says that the tablets of the ‘ old copies ’ of the rest | 
of the Great Learning were considerably out of order. By those I 
old copies, he intends the Work of Chang Hsiian, who published :l 
hrs (^mmen^on the Classic, soon after it was completed by the f 

ons o 4 Yung ; and it is possible that the tablets were | 

in TOnfuaon, and had not been arranged with sufiRcient care; but | 
such a thing does not appear to have been suspected until the § 


, Sh&ag WM a second cousin of Teh. 
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twelfth century, nor can any evidence from ancient monuments 
be adduced in its support. 

I have related how the ancient Classics were cut on slabs of 
stone by imperial order, a.d. 175, the text being that which the 
various literati had determined, and which had been adopted by 
Chang Hsiian. The same work was performed about seventy years 
later, under the so-called dynasty of Wei, between the years 240 
and 248, and the two sets of slabs were set up together. The only 
difference between them was, that whereas the Classics had bemi 
cut in the first instance only in one form, the characters in the 
slabs of Wei were in three different forms. Amid the changes of 
dynasties, the slabs both of Han and Wei had perished, or nearly so, 
before the rise of the T'ang dynasty, A. n. 624 ; but under one of its 
emperors, in the year 836, a copy of the Classics was again cut on 
stone, though only in one form of the character. These slabs we 
can trace down through the Sung dynasty, when they were known 
as the tablets of Shen They were in exact conformity with the 
text of the Classics adopted by Ching Hsiian in his commentaries ; 
and they exist at the present day at the city of Hsl-an, Shen-hsl, 
stiU called by the same name. 

The Sung dynasty did not accomplish a similar work itself, nor 
did either of the two which followed it think it necessary to 
engrave in stone in this way the ancient Classics. About the middle 
of the sixteenth century, however, the literary world in China was 
startled by a report that the slabs of Wei which contained the Great 
Learning had been discovered. But this was nothing more than 
the result of an impudent attempt at an imposition, for which it is 
difficult to a foreigner to assign any awlequate cause. The treatia^ 
as printed from these slabs, has some trifling additions, and many 
alterations in the order of the text, but differing firom the arrange- 
ments proposed by Chh Hsl, and by other scholars. There seems to 
be now no difference of opinion among Chinese critics that the whole 
affeir was a forgery. The text of the Great Learnmg, as it 
appears in the Record of Rites with the commentary of Chftng 
Hsiian, and was thrice engraved on stone, in three different 
dynasties, is, no doubt, that which was edited in the Han dynasty 
by Yung. 

3. I have said, that it is possible that the tablets containing the 
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text were not arranged with sufficient care b}' him; and indeed, any 
one who studies the treatise attentively, will probably come to the 
conclusion that the part of it forming the first six chapters of com- 
mentary in the present Work is but a fragment. It would not be 
a difficult task to propose an arrangement of the text different from 
any which I have yet seen ; but such an undertaking would not be 
interesting out of China. My object here is simply to mention the 
Chinese scholars who have rendered themselves famous or notorious 
in their own country by what they have done in this way. The 
first was Ch'ang a native of Lo-yang in Ho-nan province, in 
the eleventh century*. His designation was Po-shun, but since his 
death he has been known chiefly by the style of Ming-t4o which 
we may render the Wise-in-doctrine. The eulogies heaped on him 
by Ch<i Hsl and others are extravagant, and he is placed imme- 
diately after Mencius in the list of great scholars. Doubtless be 
was a man of vast literary acquirements. The greatest change 
which he introduced into the Great Learning, was to read sin* for 
chin*, at the commencement, making the second object proposed in 
the treatise to be the renovation of the people, instead of loving 
them. This alteration and his various transpositions of the text 
are found in M4o Hsi-ho’s treatise on ‘ The Attested Text of the 
Great Learning*.’ 

Har(ffy less illustrious than Ch'Sng H4o was his younger brother 
ChSng I, known by the style of ChSng-shA*, and since his death ly 
that of l-chwan’. He followed H4o in the adoption of the reading 
to renovate, instead of *to love’ But he transposed the text 
differently, more akin to the arrangement afterwards made by Chff 
Hsl, suggesting also that there were some superfluous sentences in 
the old text which might conveniently be erased. The Work, as 

proposed to be read by him, will be found in the volume of Mlo 
just referred to. 

We come to the name of Chfl Hsl who entered into the labours 
^ the brothers Ch'^ng, the younger of whom he styles his 
Master, m his introductory note to the Great Learning. His 
arra^ement of the text is that now current in all the editions of 
the Four Books, and it had nearly displaced the ancient text 
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altogether. The sanction of Imperial approval was given to it 
during the YiiSn and Ming dynasties. In the editions of the Five 
Ching published by them, only the names of the Doctrine of the 
Mean and the Great Learning were preserved. No text of these 
Books was given, and Hsi-ho tells us that in the reign of 
Chi&-chingh the most flourishing period of the Ming dynasty 
(a.d. 1522-1566), when Wang Wan-ch'ang* published a copy of 
the Great Learning, taken from the T'ang edition of the Thirteen 
Ching, all the oflScers and scholars looked at one another in 
astonishment, and were inclined to suppose that the Work was a 
forgery. Besides adopting the reading of sin for cJiin from the 
Ch'ang, and modifying their arrangements of the text, Chh Hsi 
made other innovations. He first divided the whole into one 
chapter of Classical text, which he assigned to Confucius, and ten 
chapters of Commentary, which he assigned to the disciple Ts&ng. 
Previous to him, the whole had been published, indeed, without any 
specification of chapters and paragraphs. He undertook, more- 
over, to supply one whole chapter, which he supposed, after his 
master Ch'ang, to be missing. 

Since the time of Chfi Hsi, many scholars have exercised their 
wit on the Great Learning. The work of M^o Hsi-ho contains four 
arrangements of the text, proposed respectively by the scholars 
Wang Lfi-ch 4 i*, Chi P'ang-shan*, Ching-yl®, and Ko Ch'l-chan*. 
The curious student may examine them thera 

Under the present dynasty, the tendency has been to depreciate 
the labours of Chfi Hsi, The integrity of the text of ChSng HsUan 
is zealously maintained, and the simpler method of interpretation 
employed by him is advocated in preference to the more refined and 
ingenious schemes of the Sung scholars. I have refeixed several 
times in the notes to a Work published a few years ago, under the 
title of ‘ The Old Text of the sacred Ching, with Commentary and 
Discussions, by Lo Chung-fan of Nan-h 4 i^’ I knew the man many 
years ago. He was a fine scholar, and had. taken the second 
degree, or that of Chii-aAn. He applied to me in 1843 for Christian 
baptism, and, offended by my hesitancy, went and enrolled himself 
among the disciples of another missionary. He soon, however, 
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withdrew into seclusion, and spent the last years of his life 
literary studies. His family have published the Work on the ; 
Great Learning, and one or two others. He most vehementlyp: 
impugns nearly every judgment of Chd Hst ; but in his own; 
exMbitions of the meaning he blends many ideas of the Supreme ; 
Being and of the condition of human nature, which he had learned i 
from the Christian Scriptures. 


SECTION II. , 

OP THE AUTHOKSHir, AND OTSTINCnOH OP THE TEXT INTO CLASSICAI. i 
TEXT AND COMMBNTAEY. 

1. The authorship of the Great Learning is a very doubtM, 
point, and one on which it does not appear possible to come to a l 
decided conclusion, ChA Hsl, as I have stated in the last sectkn^j 
determined that so much of it was Ching, or Classic, being the very * 
words of Confucius, and that all the rest was Chwan, or Com* 
mentary, being the views of Ts&ig Shin upon the sage's words,.; 
recorded by hia disciples. Thus, be does not expressly attribute the 
composition of the Treatise to Tslng, as he is generally supposed to ; 
dp. What he says, however, as it is destitute of external support, 
is contrary also to the internal evidence. The fourth chapter rf 
commentary commences with ‘ The Master said.’ Surely, if there 
were anything more, directly from Confucius, there would be an ■ 
intimation of it in the same way. Or, if we may allow that short 
sayings of Confucius might be interwoven with the Work, as in the 
fifteenth . paragraph of the tenth chapter, without referring them, 
expressly to him, it is too much to ask us to receive the long chaptfflf’ 
at the beginning as being from him. With regard to the Work 
having come from the (Ksciples of Tslng Shin, recordings thdr ‘ 
master’s views, the paragraph in chapter sixth, commencing with 
‘The disdple Tslng said,’ seems to be conclusive against such an 
hypothesis. So much we may be sure is Tslng’s, and no mor^ 
Both of Chfi Hsi’s judgments must be set aside. We cannot admit ; 
mther the distmction of the contents into Classical text and Oom* 
mentary, or that the Work was the production of TsSng’s discipleft . 

2. Who then was the author ? An ancient tradition attributes 
it to K'ung Chi, the grandson of Confucius, In a notice publidm^ 
at the time of their preparation, about the stone slabs of Wei, ; 
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following statement by Chi4 K'wei, a noted scholar of the first 
century, is found : — ‘ When K'ung Chi was living, and in straits, in 
Sung, being afraid lest the lessons of the former sages should 
become obscure, and the principles of the andent sovereigns and 
kings fall to the ground, he therefore made the Great Learning as 
the warp of them, and the Doctrine of the Mean as the woof*.’ 
This would seem, therefore, to have been the opinion of that early 
time, and I may say the only difficulty in admitting it is that no 
mention is made of it by Ch3,ng Hsiian. There certainly is that 
agreement between the two treatises, which makes their common 
authorship not at aU unlikely. 

3 . Though we cannot positively, assign the authorship of the 
Great Learning, there can be no hesitation in receiving it as a 
genuine monument of the Confucian school. There are not many 
words in it from the sage himself, but it is a faithful reflection of 
his teachings, written by some of his followers, not far removed 
from him by lapse of time. It must synchronize pretty nearly 
with the Analects, and may be safely referred to the fifth century 
before our era. 


SECTION III. 

ITS SCOPE AND VALUE. 

1 . The worth of the Great Learning has been celebrated in 
most extravagant terms by Chinese writers, and there have been 
foreigners who have not yielded to them in their estimation of it. 
Pauthier, in the ‘ Argument Philosophique,’ prefixed to his trans- 
lation of the Work, says : — ‘ It is evident that the aim of the 
Chinese philosopher is to exhibit the duties of political government 
as those of the perfecting of self, and of the practice of virtue by all 
men. He felt that he had a higher mission than that with which 
the greater part of ancient and modern philosophers have contented 
themselves ; and his immense love for the happiness of humanity, 
which dominated over all his other sentiments, has made of his 

5i m 
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philosophy a system of social perfectionating, which, we venture to ; 
say, has never been equalled.’ > 

Very different is the judgment passed upon the treatise by a 
writer in the Chinese l^pository : ' The Td Ssio is a shcnrt | 
politico-moral discourse. Td Hsio, or “ Superior Learning,” is at the 
same time both the name and the subject of the discourse; it is the ^ 
aummum bonurn of the Chinese. In opening this Book, compiled 
by a disciple of Confucius, and containing his doctrines, we might | 
expect to find a Work like Cicero’s De Officiia; but we find a vaiy. 
different production, consisting of a few commonplace rules for th# 
maintenance of a good government h’ | 

My readers will perhaps think, after reading the present Becti(Hi,|i 
that the truth lies between these two representations, ~ 

2 . I believe that the Book should be styled T'di Haio and nail; 
Td Eaio, and that it was so named as setting forth the higher aQd | [ 
more extensive principles of moral science, which come into use and| 
manifestation in the conduct of government. When Chfi Htd 
endeavours to make the title mean — ‘The principles of Learning' 
which were taught in the higher schools of antiquity,’ and tells m.| 
how at the age of fifteen, all the sons of the sovereign, with th^i 
legitimate sons of the nobles, and high officers, down to the mcntf 
promising scions of the a>mmon people, all entered these seminatieit/ 
and were taught the difficult lessons here inculcated, we pity ths^ 
ancient youth of China. Such ‘ strong meat ’ is not adapt^ fcr 
the nourishment of youthful minds. But the evidence adduced fi* 
the existence of such educational institutions in ancient times M 
unsatisfactory, and from the older interpretation of the title we j 
advance more easily to eontemplate the object and method of the*- 
Work. • 

3* The direct is stated definitely enough in the opening paisr^ , 
graph : ‘ What the Great Learning teaches, is — to illustrate illos* £ 
trious virtue ; to love the people ; and to rest in the hi^isslJl 
excellence.' The political aim of the writer is here at once evideofc: 
He has before him on one side, the people, the masses of the empiiSb 
and over against them are those whose work and duty, dele^itsd ' 
by Heaven, is to govern them, culminating, as a filatw, in ‘the 
of Heaven®,’ ‘ the One man*,’ the sovereign. From the fourth 

' Chu»eBepo«ltory,Tol.m.p. 9 a not Seethe note on I 

ortho W^hhelow. , Cl. (clanical) Text, par. 6^ a. • ^ Comm, ifc#' , I 
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fifth paragraphs, we see that if the lessons of the treatise be learned 
and carried into practice, the result will be that ‘ illustrious virtue 
will be illustrated throughout the nation,' which will be brought, 
through all its length and breadth, to a condition of happy tran- 
quillity. This object is certainly both grand and good ; and if a 
reasonable and likely method to secure it were proposed in the 
Work, language would hardly supply terms adequate to express its 
value. 

4* But the above account of the object of the Great Learning 
leads us to the conclusion that the student of it should be a sovereign. 
What interest can an ordinary man have in it? It is high up in 
the clouds, far beyond his reacL This is a serious objection to it, 
and quite unfits it for a place in schools, such as Chfi Hsl contends 
it once had. Intelligent Chinese, whose minds were somewhat 
quickened by Christianity, have spoken to me of this defect, and 
complained of the difficulty they felt in making the book a prac- 
tical directory for their conduct. ‘ It is so vague and vast*' was the 
observation of one man. The writer, however, has made some 
provision for the general application of his instructions. Ho tells 
us that, from the sovereign down to the mass of the people, all 
must consider the cultivation of the person to be the root, that is, 
the first thing to be attended to’. As in his method, moreover, he 
reaches from the cultivation of the person to the tranquillization of 
the kingdom, through the intermediate steps of the regulation of the 
fiimily, and the government of the State*, there is room for setting 
forth principles that parents and rulers generally may find adapted 
for their guidance. 

5. The method which is laid down fcH- the attainment of the 
great object proposed, consists of seven steps : — the investigation 
of things ; the completion of knowledge ; the sincerity of the 
thoughts ; the rectifying of the heart ; the cultivation of the person ; 
the regulation of the family; and the government of the State; 
These form the steps of a diraax, the end of which is the kingdom 
tranquillized- Pauthier calls the paragraphs where they occur 
instances of the sorites, or abridged syllogism. But they belong 
to rhetoric, and not to logic. 

6. In offering some observations on these steps, and the writer’s 
treatment of them, it will be well to separate them into those pre- 
ceding the cultivation of the person, and those following it ; and to 

» Cl. Text, per. 6 . * Cl. Twt, pere. 4. 5. 
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deal with the latter first. — Let us suppose that the cultivation of : 
the person is fully attained, every discordant mental element havii^. s 
been subdued and removed. It is assumed that the regulation ^ 
the family will necessarily flow from this. Two short paragra{^ ^ 
are all tLat are given to the illustration of the point, and they ais . 
vague generalities on the subject of men’s being led astray by their 
feelings and affections. \ 

The family being regulated, there will result from it the govern* 
ment of the State. First, the virtues taught in the family have ' 
their correspondencies in the wider sphere. Filial piety will appear 
as loyalty. Fraternal submission will be seen in respect anct | 
obedience to elders and superiors. Kindness is capable of universal 
application. Second, ‘ From the loving example of one family^ a^l 
whole State becomes loving, and from its courtesies the whole Stata^ 
beeomes courteous’.’ Seven paragraphs suffice to illustrate thsMl; 
statements, and short as they are, the writer goes back to the tojaaj 
of self-cultivation, returning from the family to the individual. 

The State being governed, the whole empire will become peao^ 
fill and happy. There is even less of connexion, however, in the. I 
treatment of this theme, between the premiss and the conclusii^.j 
than in the two previous chapters. Nothing is said about thf, 
relation between the whole kingdom, and its component States, or*' 
any one of them. It is said at once, ‘ What is meant by “ The 
making the whole kingdom peaceful and happy depends on the ' 
government of the State,” is this ; — When the sovereign behaves to* ' 
his aged, as the aged should be behaved to, the people become filial^ 
when the sovereign behaves to his elders, as elders should bt i 
behaved to, the people learn brotherly submission ; when Ao : 
sovereign treats compassionately the young and helpless, the peopkt - 
do the same^ This is nothing but a repetition of the precedii^f f 
chapter, instead of that chapter’s being made a step from which to - 
go on to the splendid consummation of the irood government of tht ; 
wooie kingdom. . < 

The words which I have quoted are followed by a very strikiDg 
enundation of the golden rule in its negative form, and under th*, J , 
name of the measuring square, and all the lessons of the chaptor am 
connected more or less closely with that The applicsation of tlat^ 
principle by a ruler, whose heart is in the first place in loving ? 
sympathy with the people, will guide him in all the whitk « 

‘ 806 Cmhiii. iz. 3. 
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he lays upon them, and in his selection of ministers, in such a way 
that he will secure the affections of his subjects, and his throne will be 
established, for ‘ by gaining the people, the kingdom is gained, and, 
by losing the people, the kingdom is losth’ There are in this part 
of the treatise many valuable sentiments, and counsels for all in 
authority over others. The objection to it is, that, as the last step of 
the climax, it does not rise upon all the others with the accumulated 
force of their conclusions, but introduces us to new principles of 
action, and a new line of argument. Cut off the commencement of 
the first paragraph which connects it with the preceding chapters, 
and it would form a brief but admirable treatise by itself on the 
art of government. 

This brief review of the writer’s treatment of the concluding steps 
of his method will satisfy the reader that the execution is not equal 
to the design ; and, moreover, underneath all the reasoning, and 
more especially apparent in the eighth and ninth chapters of 
commentary (accor^ng to the ordinary arrangement of the work), 
there lies the assumption that example is all but omnipotent. We 
find t.hifl principle pervading all the Confucian philosophy. And 
doubtless it is a truth, most important in education and govern- 
ment, that the influence of example is very great I beheve, and 
win insist upon it hereafter in these prolegomena, that we have 
come to overlook this element in our conduct of administration. It 
will be well if the study of the Chinese Classics should call 
attention to it. Yet in them the subject is pushed to an extreme, 
and represented in an extravagant manner. Proceeding firom the 
view of human nature that it is entirely good, and led astray only 
by influences fixim without, the sage of China and his followers 
attribute to personal example and to instruction a power which we 
do not find that they actuaJly possess. 

7. The steps which precede the cultivation of the person are 
more briefly dealt with than those which we have just considered. 
‘The cultivation of the person results firom the rectifying of the 
heart or mind*.’ True, but in the Great Learning very inade- 
quately set forth. 

‘The rectifying of the mind is realised whmi the thoughts 
are made sincere*.' And the thoughts are sinoere, when no self- 
deception is allowed, and we move without effort to what is right 
and wrong, ‘ as we love what is beautiful, and as we dislike a bad 
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smell'.’ How are we to attain to this state? Here the Chinese 
moralist fails us. According to Chd Hsi’s arrangement of the 
Treatise, there is only one sentence from which we can frame a 
reply to the above question. ‘ Therefore,’ it is said, ‘ the superiwr , 
man must be watchful over himself when he is alone Following 
ChAs sixth chapter of commentary, and forming, we may say, part 
of it, we have in the old arrangement of the Great Learning all 
the passages which he has distributed so as to form the previous 
five chapters. But even from the examination of them, we do not . 
obtain the information w'hich we desire on this momentous inquiry, » 
8, Indeed, the more I study the Work, the more satisfied I [ 
become, that from the conclusion of what is now called the chapter 
of classical text to the sixth chapter of commentary, we have only 
a few fragments, which it is of no use trying to arrange, so as 
fairly to exhibit the plan of the author. According to his method, 
the chapter on the connexion between making the thoughts sincere 
and so rectifying the mental nature, should be preceded by one on ^ 
the completion of knowledge as the means of making the thoughts J 
sincere, and that again by one on the completion of knowledge by * 
the investigation of things, or whatever else the phrase ko trtJ ,?| 
may mean. I am less concerned for the loss and injury which this 
part of the Work has suffered, because the subject of the connexion 
between intelligence and virtue is very fully exhibited in the 
Doctrine of the Mean, and will come under our notice in the review 
of that Treatise. The manner in which Chfi Hsi has endeavoured 
to supply the blank about the perfecting of knowledge by the 
investigation of things is too extravagant. ‘ The Learning for 
Adults,’ he says, ‘ at the outset of its lessons, instructs the learner, | 
in regard to ail things in the world, to proceed from what knowy? 
ledge he has of their principles, and piusue his investigation 
them, till he reaches the extreme point. After exerting himself 4. 
for a long time, he will suddenly find himself possessed of a wide 
and far-reaching penetration. Then, the qualities of aU things, 
whether external or internal, the subtle or the coarse, will be , 
apprehended, and the mind, in its entire substance and its relatiMMi : 
to things, will be perfectly Intelligent. This is called the in* , 
vesiigation of things. This is called the perfection of knowledge*.’ | 
And knowledge must be thus perfected before we can achieve 
the sincerity of our thoi^bts, and the rectifying of our heartel 4 
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Verily this would be learning not for adults only, but even 
Methuselahs would not be able to compass it. Yet for centuries 
this ha.s been accepted as the orthodox exposition of the Classic, 
Lo Chung-fan does not express himself too strongly when he says 
that such language is altogether incoherent. The author would 
only be ‘ imposing on himself and others.’ 

9. The orthodox doctrine of China concerning the connexion 
between intelligence and virtue is most seriously erroneous, but I 
will not lay to the charge of the author of the Great Learning the 
wild representations of the commentator of our twelfth century, nor 
need I make here any remarks on what the doctrine really is. 
After the exhibition which I have given, my readers will probably 
conclude that the Work before us is faar from developing, as 
Pauthier asserts, ‘ a system of social perfectionating which has 
never been equalled.’ 

10. The Treatise has undoubtedly great merits, but they are 
not to be sought in the severity of its logical processes, or the 
large-minded prosecution of any course of thought. We shall find 
them in the announcement of certain seminal principles, which, if 
recognised in government and the regulation of conduct, would 
conduce greatly to the happiness and virtue of mankind. I will 
conclude these observations by specifying four such principles. 

First. The writer conceives nobly of the olgect of government, 
that it is to make its subjects happy and good. This may not 
be a sufficient account of that object, but it is much to have it 
so clearly laid down to ‘all kings and governors, that they are to 
love the people, ruling not for their own gratification but for the 
good of those over whom they are exalted by Heaven. Y&ry 
important also is the statement that rulers have no divine rig^t 
but what springs from the discharge of their duty. The decree 
does not always rest on them. Goodness obtmns it, and the want 
of goodness loses ith’ 

Second. The insisting on personal excellence in all who have 
authority in the ffimily, the state, and the kingdom, is a great 
moral and social principle. The influence of such personal exrel- 
lenoe may be overstated, but ly the requirement of its cultivation 
the writer deserved well of his country. 

Third. Still more important than the requirement of such 
excellenoe, is the principle that it must be rooted in the state of 
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tJie heart, and be the natural outgrowth of internal sincerity. ‘As • » 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ This is the teaching «.Ulry 
of Solomon and the author of the Great Learning. 

Fourth. I mention last the striking exhibition which we ha^ .'I 
of the golden rule, though only in its negative form : — ‘ What a | 
man dislikes in his superiors, let him not display in the treatment ’ ' 
of his inferiors ; what he dislikes in inferiors, let him not display J 
in his service of his superiors ; what he dislikes in those who are | 
before him, let him not therewith precede those who are behind | 
him ; what he dislikes in those who are behind him, let him n(^ I 
therewith follow those who are before him ; what he dislikes to | 
receive on the right, let him not bestow on the left ; what hoi 
dislikes to receive on the left, let him. not bestow on the right. | 
This is what is called the principle with which, as with a measurii^l 
square, to regulate one’s conduct*.' J 

The Work which contains those principles cannot be thonghti 
meanly of. They are ‘commonplace,’ as the writer in the Chinew^ 
Bepomtory calls them, but they are at the same time etenudl 
verities. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 

SECTION I. 

ITS PLACE IN THE LI CHI, AND ITS PDBLICATION SEPARATELY, 

1. The Doctrine of the Mean was one of the treatises which came 
to light in connexion with the labours of Li6 Hsiang, and its place 
as the thirty-first Book in the LI Chi was finally determined 
by M 4 Yung and Chang Hsiian. In the translation of the Ll Chi 
in ‘ The Sacred Books of the East’ it is the twenty-eighth Treatise. 

2. But while it was thus made to form a part of the great 
collection of Treatises on Ceremonies, it maintained a separate 
fiioting of its own. In Lifi Hsin’s Catalogue of the Classical W orks, 
we find ‘ Two p ten of Observations on the Chung Yung*.’ In the 
Becords of the dynasty of Sli (a.d. 589-618), in the chapter on 
the History of Literature*, there are mentioned three Works on the 
Chung Yung ; — the first called ‘ The Becord of the Chung Yung,’ 
in two chiian, attributed to Tfti Yung, a scholar who flourished 
about the middle of the fifth century ; the second, ' A Paraphrase 
and Commentary on the Chung Yung,' attributed to the emperor 
Wfi (a.d. 502-549) of the Liang dynasty, in one chiian; and the 
third, ‘A Private Record, Determining t^ Meaning of the Chung 
Yung,’ in five chiian, the author, or supposed author, of which is 
not mentioned*. 

It thus appears, that the Chung Yung had been published 
und comment^ on separately, long before the time of the Sung 
dynasty. The scholars of that, however, devoted special attention 
to it, the way being led by the fiimous Chiu Lien-ch'i*. He was 
followed by ^e two brothers Gh'ftng, but neither of diem published 
upon it. At last came Chfl Hsl, who produced his Work called 
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‘The Chung Yung, in Chapters and Sentences’,’ which was made 
the text book of the Classic at the literary examinations, by the 
fourth emperor of the Ylian dynasty (a. d, i 31 2-1 320), and from . 
that time the name merely of the Treatise was retained in editions ^ 
of the LI Chi Neither text nor ancient commentary was given 
Under the present dynasty it is not so. In the superb edition of 
‘ The Three Lt Ching,' edited by numerous committees of scholars r 
towards the middle of the Ch'ien-lung reign, the Chung Yung is 
published in two parts, the ancient commentaries from ‘The Thirteen 
Ching ’ being gpven side by side with those of Chd Hd. 


SECTION 11. 

ITS AUTHOR; AND SOME ACCOUNT OT HIM. 

1. The composition of the Chung Yung is attributed to E'ung 
Chi the grandson of Confticius 1 Chinese inquirers and critics are I 
agreed on this point, and apparently on sufficient grounds. There 

is indeed no internal evidence in the Work to le^ us to such a 
condusion. Among the many quotations of Confucius’s words and 
references to him, we might have expected to find some indication 
that the sage was the grandfather of the author, but nothing of the 
kind is given. The external evidence, however, or that from the 
testimony of authorities, is very strong. In Sze-m& Ch'ien’s « 
Historic^ Becords, published about b. c. loo, it is expressly said ^ 
that ‘Tsze-sze made the Chung Yung.’ And we have a still | 
stronger proof a century earlier, from Tsze-sze’s own descendtmt, 
K'ung Fft, whose words are, ‘ Tsze-sze compiled the Chung Yung 
in forfy-nine We may, therefore, accept the received 

account without hesitation. 

2 . As CM, spoken of chiefly by bis designation of Tsze-sze, thus 
occupies a distinguished place in the classi^ literature of China, it 

^ 1ft was that deseendant of Confluiaf, Mba < 

bid tBTaral hooka in tha wall of hia houae, on the iaaning of the imperial edict for theb 4 
bnming. Ha waa a writer hinueU^ and hia Works are referred to under the title rf 
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may not be out of place to bring together here a few notices of him 
gathered from reliable sources. 

He was the son of Li, whose death took place B.c. 483, four 
years before that of the sage, his father. I have not found it 
recorded in what year he was bom. Sze-m& Ch'ien says he died 
at the age of 62. But this is evidently wrong, for we learn from 
Mencius that he was high in favour with the duke Mil of LA*, 
whose accession to that principality dates in B.a 409, seventy 
years after the death of Confucius. In the ‘ Plates and Notices of 
the Worthies, sacrificed to in the Sage’s Temples*,’ it is Bupp<»ed 


that the sixty-two in the Historical Becords should be eighty-two*. 
It is maintained by others that Tsze-sze’s life was protracted 
beyond too years*. This variety of opinions simply shows that 
the point cannot be positively determined. To me it seems that the 
conjecture in the Sacrificial Canon must be pretty near the truth*. 

During the years of his boyhood, then, Taze-sze must have been 
with his grandfather, and received his instructions. It is related, 
that one day, when he was alone with the sage, and heard him 


sighing, he went up to him, and, bowing twice, inquired the reason 
of his grief. ‘ Is it,’ said he, ‘ because you think that your descen* 
dants, through not cultivating themselves, will be unworthy of 
you? Or is it that, in your admiration of the ways of Y 4 o and 
Shun, you are vexed that you fall short of them t ’ ‘ Child, ’ 
replied Confucius, ‘ how is it that you know my thoughts ? * * I 
have often,’ said Tsze-sze, ‘ heard from you. the lesson, that when 
ti»e father has gathered and prepared the firewood, if the son 
cannot carry the bundle, he is to be pronounced d^enerate and 
unworthy. 'The remark comes frequently into my thou^ts, and 
fills me with great apprehensions.’ The sage was delighted. He 


^+~zm- Eigbty-two and da^y-two nuqr mow «wUy b* oenftmiuM, u 
Wksttwi ia Chinese, with the Boncuui figopes. * See the 
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smiled and said, ‘Now, indeed, shall I be without anxiety 1 My 
undertakings will not come to nought. They will be carried on 
and flourish^.’ 

After the death of Confucius, Chi became a pupil, it is said, of 
the philosopher Tsftng. But he received his instructions with dia*. 
crimination, and in one instance which is recorded in the Li Cld^ 
the pupil suddenly took the place of the master. We there read;— 
‘ Ts&ng said to Tsze-sze, “ Chi, when I was engaged in mourning 
for my. parents, neither congee nor water entered my mouth f<» 
seven daya” Tsze-sze answered, “ In ordering their rules of pro-; 
priety, it was the design of the ancient kings that those who wonld 
go bejrond them should stoop and keep by them, and that those 
who could hardly reach them should stand on tiptoe to do so. 
Thus, it is that the superior man, in mourning for his parents, when 
he has. been three days without water or congee, takes a staff tp 
^isble himself to riseV” 

.While he thus condemned the severe discipline of TsSng, Tsze-sze 
appears, in various -ini^ents which are related of him, to have been 
himself more than sufficiently ascetic. As he was living in great 
poverty, a ftriend supplied him with grain, which he readily 
recmved. Another fiiend was emboldened by this to send him A 
bottle of spirits, but he declined to receive it. ‘You receive your 
com from other people,’ urged the donor, ‘and why should you 
decline my gift, which is of less value ? You can assign no ground 
m reason for it, and if you wish to show your independence, you 
should do so completely.’ ‘I am so poor,’ was the reply, ‘as to 
he in want, and being afraid lest I should die and the sacrifices not 
be offered to my ancestors, I accept the grain as an Almw But 
the spirits and the dried flesh which you offer to me are the 
appliances of a feast. For a poor man to be feasting is certainly 
unreas(Hiable, This is the ground of my refusing your gift. I have 
no thought of asserting my independence 

To the same effect is the account of Tsze-sze, which we have 
from m Hsiang. That scholar relates * When Chi was Kvipg 
in Wei, he wore a tattered coat, without any lining, and in thirty 
days had only nine meals. 'Pien Tsze-fang having heard o^ his 

SMtha place just quoted frpm. For the incident wo eie 
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distress, sent a messenger to him with a coat of fox-fur, and 
a&aid that he might not receiye it, he added the message , — ** When 
I borrow fi»m a man, I forget it ; when I give a thing, I part with 
it fireely as if I threw it away.” Tsee-eze declined the thus 
offered, and when Tsze-fang said, “ I have, and you have not ; why 
will you not take it 1 ” he repliedj You ^ve away as rashly as 
you were casting your things into a ditdi. Poor as I am, I cannot 
think of my body as a ditch, and do not presume to accept your 
gift*.” ’ 

Taze-«ze’s mother married again, after Li’s death, into a &inily 
of Wei. But this circumstance, which is not at all creditable in 
Chinese estimation, did not alienate his affections from her. He 
was in Ld when he heard of her death, and proceeded to weep in 
the. temple of his £unily. A disciple came to him and said, ‘ Tour 
mother married again into the &mily of the Shd, and do you weep 
for her in the temple of the K'ung V 'I am wrong,’ said Taze-sze, 
* I am wrong ; ’ and with these words ho went to weep elKwhere *. 

In his own married relation he does not seem to have been 
happy, and for some cause, which has not been transmitted to ns, 
he divorced his wife, following in this, it has been wrongly said, the 
example of Confucius. On her death, bar son, Tsze-shang*, did 
not undertake any mourning for her. Tsze-Bze’s disciples were 
surprised and que^oned him. ‘ Did your predecessor, a superior 
man,’ they asked, ‘ mourn for his mother who had been divorced f’ 
‘ Yes,’ was the reply. ‘ Then why do you not caiise P&i* to mourn 
for his mother 1’ Tsze-sze answered, ‘My pr(^enitor, a superior 
man, &dled in nothing to pursue the proper path. His obeervances 
increased or decreased as the case required. But I cannot attain 
to this. While she was my wife, she was Pii's mottier ; when she 
ceased to be my wife, she ceased to be Mb’s mother.’ The cnstcan 
of the H'ung &mily not to mourn for a mother who had been di- 
vorced, took its rise from Tsze-sze ®. 

These few notices of K'ung Chi in his more private relations Isring 
him before us as a man of strong feehng and strong will, italepen- 
denti *ffld with a tendency to asceticism in his habita 

• Sm ^ ^ U BboYB. . 8.e the 14 CM, II. S«!t.n. ill. 15. 
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As a public character, we find him at the ducal courts of Wsi* 
Sung, LA, and PI, and at each of them held in high esteem by the 
rulers. To Wei he was carried probably by the fact of his mother 
haying married into that State. We are told that the prince of 
Wei received bitn with great distinction and lodged him honour* 
ably. On one occasion he said to him, ‘An officer of the State of 
LA, you have not despised this small and narrow Wei, but have 
bent your steps hither to comfort and preserve it ; — ^vouchsafe to' 
confer your benefits upon me.’ Tsze-sze replied, ‘ If I should, 
wish to requite your princely favour with money and silks, your 
treasuries are already full of them, and 1 am poor. If I should 
wish to requite it with good words, 1 am afraid that what I 
should say would not suit your ideas, so that I should speak in 
vain and not be listened tn. The only way in which I can requite 
it, is hj recommending to your notice men of worth.’ The duke 
said, ‘Men of worth are exactly what I desire.’ ‘Nay,’ said Ohl, 
‘you are not able to appredate them.’ ‘Nevertheless,’ was the 
reply, ‘I should like to hear whom you consider deserving that 
name.’ Tsze-sze replied, ‘Do you wish to select your officers for 
tbe name they may have or for their reality? ’ ‘ For their reality, 
certainly,’ said the duke. His guest then said, ‘ In the eastern 
borders of your State, there is one Li Tin, who is a man of real 
worth.’ ‘ ^^^t were his grandfather and ffither ? ’ asked the duke. 
‘ They were husbandmen,’ was the reply, on which the duke broke 
into a loud laugh, saying, ‘ I do not like husbandry. The son of 
a husbandman cannot be fit for me to employ. I do not put into 
office all the cadets of those ffimilies even in which office is 
hereditary.’ Tsze-sze observed, ‘ I mention LI Yin because of his 
abilities; what has tiie fact of his forefiithers being husbmidmaa 
to do with the case? And moreover, the duke of ChAn was a 
great sage, and K'ang-suA was a great worthy. Yet if y<m 
examine their beginnings, you will find that from tiie business dT 
husbandry they came forth to fo und their States. I did certainly 
have my doubts that in the selection of your officers you did not 
have regard to their real character and capacity.’ With this tlw 
conversation ended. The duke was silent^. 

Tsze-sze was naturally led to Song, as the E'ung family ori^A* 
ally sprang from that principality. One account, quoted in ‘ The 
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Four Books, Text and Commentary, with Proofs and Illustrations*,’ 
says that he went thither in his sixteenth year, and having foiled 
an ofScer of the State, named Yo So, in a conversation on the Shd 
Ching, his opponent was so irritated at the disgrace put on him by 
a youth, that he listened to the advice of evil counsellors, and made 
an attack on him to put him to death. The duke of Sung, hearing 
the tumult, hurried to the rescue, and when Chi found himself in 
safety, he said, ‘ When king Win was imprisoned in YA-11, he made 
the Y1 of Ch4u. My grandfather made the Ch'un Ch'ifi after he 
had been in danger in Ch'&n and Ts'4i. Shall I not make some- 
thing when rescued from such a risk in Sungl* Upon this he 
made the Chung Yung in forty-nine p'ten. 

According to this account, the Chung Yung was the work of 
Tsze-sze’s early manhood, and the tradition has obtained a wonder- 
ful prevalence. The notice in ‘ The Sacrificial Canon ’ says, on the 
contrary, that it was the work of his old age, when he had finally 
settled in Lfi, which is much more likely*. 

Of Tsze-sze in PI, which could hardly be said to be out of LA, we 
have only one short notice, — in Mencius, V. Pt. IL iii. 3 , where the 
duke HAi of PI is introduced as saying, ‘ I treat Tsze-sze as my 
master.’ 

We have fuller accounts of him in LA, where he spent all the 
latter years of his life, instructing his disciples to the number of 
several hundred®, and held in great reverence by the duke MA. 
The duke indeed wanted to raise him to the highecrt office, but he 
declined this, and would only occupy the position of a * guide, 
philosopher, and friend.’ Of the attention which ho d e m and ed, 
however, instances will be found in Mendus, IL Pt. IL xi. 3 ; V. Pt. 
n. vi. 4 , and viL 4 . In his intercourse with tlie duke he qioke the 
truth to him fearlessly. In the ‘ Cydopsedia of Surnames*, I find 
the following conversations, but I cannot tell frwn what source 
they sure extracted into that Work. — ‘One day, the duke said to 
Tsze-sz^ “The officer Heien told me that you do good without 
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wishing for any praise from men; — is it so?” Tsze-sze replied^ 
"No, that is not my feeling. When I cultivate what is good, I 
wish men to know it, for when they know it and praise me, I fell 
encouraged to be more zealous in the cultivation. This is what I 
desire, and am not able to obtain. If I cultivate what is good, md 
men do not know it, it is likely that in their ignorance they wffl , 
speak evil of me. So by my good-doing I only come to be 
spoken .of. This is what I do not desire, but am not able to avokL 
In the case of a man, who gets up at cock-crowing to practise what 
is good and continues sedulous in.the endeavour till midnight, aad 
says at the same time that he does not wish men to know it, left 
they should praise him, I must say of such a man, that, if he be not 
deceitful, he is stupid.” ’ 

Another day, the duke asked Tsze-sze, saying, ‘ Can my state ho 
made to flourish ? ’ ‘It may,’ was the reply. ‘ And how V Tsze-afo 
said, ‘ 0 prince, if you and your ministers will only strive to realiw , ' 
the govenunent of the duke of Chkn and of Po-ch'in ; practiaiiig 
their transforming prindples, sending forth wide the favours of 
your , ducal house, and not letting advantages flow in private 
channels ; — 'if yon will thus ccmciliate the affections of the pei^l^ ’ 
and at the same time cultivate friendly relations with neighboilP’ 
ii^ states, your state will soon b^in to flourish.’ 

On one occasion, the duke asked whether it had been tibi 
custom of old for ministers to go into mourning for a prince whose 
service and state they had left. Tsze-sze replied to him, ‘ Of <dd« 
princes advanced their ministers to office according to proprie^i 
and dismissed them in the same way, and hence there was thi^ 
rule. But now-a-days, princes bring thdr ministers forward as ff 
they were going to take them on their knees, and send them awi^ ' 
as if they would cast them into an abyss. If they do not toeat : 
them as their greatest enemies, it is well. — ^How can you expect tlw r 
anaent practice to be observed in such curcumstances* 1 ’ 

These instances may suffice to illustrate the character ^ 
Tsze-sze, as it was displayed in bis intercourse with the princes 
his time. We see the same independence which he affected m, 
private life, and a dignity not unbecoming the giandsw 
Clonfamiis. But We miss the reach of thought and capamty ^ f, 
administraUun which belonged to the 8age. It is with him, hoW* 
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ever, as a thinker and writer that we have to do, and his rank in 
that capacity will appear from the examination of the Chung Yung 
in the section iv below. His place in the temples of the Sage 
has been that of one of his four assessors, Goe the year 1267. He 
ranks with Yen Hiii, TsS.ng SbSn, and Mencius, and bears the title 
of ‘ The Philosopher Tsze-sze, Transmitter of the Sageb’ 


SECTION III. 

ITS nrrsoaiTY. 

In the testimony of E'ung Fil, which has been adduced to 
prove the authorship of the Chung Yung, it is said that the Woik 
consisted originally of forty -nine jp'ten. From this statement it* is 
argued by some, that the arrangement of it in thirty-three chapters, 
which originated with Cbd Hsi, is wrong* ; but this does not affect 
the question of integrity, and the character p' ten is so vague and 
indefinite, that we cannot affirm that K'nng Ffr meant to tell us by 
it that Tsze-sze himself divided his Treatise into so many para- 
graphs or chapters. 

It is on the entry in Lifi Hsin’s Catalogue, quoted section i, — 
‘ Two p'ten of Obsmrvations on the Chung Yung,' that the iut^rity 
of the present Work is called in question. Yen Sze-kfi, of the 
Tang dynasty, has a note on that entry to the efiect : — ‘ There is 
now the Chung Yung in the Li C 3 ii in one j^ien. But that is not 
the original Treatise here mentioned, but only a brancb firom itV 
Wang Wei, a writer of the Ming dynasty, flays : — ‘Anciently, tlie 
Chung Yung consisted (rf two as appears ifihnn the History (ff 
Literature of the Han dynasty,. but in the LI Ghl we have only one 
p'*e»,.which ChA Hrf, when he made his “ Chaptflis and 8entence%” 
divided into thirty-three chapt^ The old Wodc in two jfMa is 
not to be met with now*.’ 

• These views are based on a misinterpretation of the entry in the 
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Gatalogue. It does not speak of two p'ien of the Chung Yung, but 
of tim p'ien of Obeervations thereon. The Great Learning carries 
on its front the evidence of being incomplete, but the student will 
not easily believe that the Loctrine of the Mean is so. I see no 
reason for calling its integrity in question, and no necessity there* 
foie to recur to the ingenious device employed in the edition of the 
five ching published by the imperial authority of K'ang Hsl, to get 
over the diflSculty which Wang Wei supposes. It there appears in 
two fien, of which we have the following account from the author 
of ‘ Supplemental Remarks upon the Four Books:’ — ‘The proper 
course now is to consider the first twenty chapters in ChA Hsi’s 
arrangement as making up the first fien, and the remaining 
thirteen as forming the second. In this way we retain the old 
form of the Treatise, and do not come into collision with the views 
of GhA. For this suggestion we are indebted to LA Wang-ch&i’ 
(an author of the Sung dynasty)*. 


SECTION IV. 

ITS SCOTS AND VALDK. 

1. The Doctrine of the Mean is a work not easy to understand. 

‘ It first, says the philosopher Ch'Sng, ‘ speaks of one principle ; it 
next spreads this out and embraces all things ; finally, it returns ^ 

and gamers them up under thq one principle. Unroll it^ and it fills ^ 

the universe ; roll it up, and it retires and lies hid in secrecy*.’ 
There is this advantage, however, to the student of it, that, more 
than most other Chinese Treatises, it has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. The first chapter stands to all that follows in the 
character of a text, con taining several propositions of which we have 
tile expansion or development. If that development were satie* 
fectory, we should be able to bring our own mind s en rapport with 
that of the author. Unfortunately it is not so. As a writer he 
belongs to the intuitional school more than to the logical. This is 
well put in the ‘Continuation of the General FYaminaijAn of 
Literary Monuments and Learned Men,’—* The philosopher TsSng 
reached his.conclusbns by foUowing in the train of things, watch- 

n*" ^ ® ^ ^ • ’ See the Introdnctory note of 
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iDg and examining ; whereas Tsze-sze proceeds directly and reaches 
to Heavenly virtue. His was a mysterious power of discernment, 
approaching to that of Yen Hhih’ We must take the Book and 
the author, however, as we have them, and get to their meaning, if 
we can, by assiduous examination and reflection. 

2 . ‘Man has received his nature from Heaven. Conduct in 
accordance with that nature constitutes what is right and true, — 
is a pursuing of the proper Path. The cultivation or r^ulation of 
that path is what is called Instruction* It is with these axioms 
that the Treatise commences, and from such an introduction we 
might expect that the writer would go on to unfold the various 
principles of duty, derived from an analytis of man’s moral con- 
stitution. 

Confining .himself, however, to the second axiom, he proceeds to 
say that ‘ the path may not for an instant be 1^ and that the 
superior man is cautious and careful in reference to what he does 
not see, and fearful and apprehensive in reference to what he does 
not hear. There is nothing more visible than what is secret, and 
nothing more manifest than what is minute, and therefore the 
superior man is watchful over his aloneness* This is not all very 
plain. Comparing it with the sixth chapter of Commentary in the 
Great Learning, it seems to inculcate what is there called * making 
the thoughts sincere.’ The passage contains an admonition about 
equivalent to that of Solomon, — ‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.’ 

The next paragraph seems to speak of the nature and the jptdh 
under other names. ‘ While there are no movements of pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, or joy, we have what may be called the state of 
equilibrium. When those feelings have been moved, and they all 
act in the due degree, we have what may be called the state of 
harmony. This equilibrium is the great root of the woiid, and 
this harmony is its universal path.’ What is here called ‘the state 
of equilibrium,’ is the same as the nature given by Heaven, 
oontidered absolutely in itself, without deflection or inclination. 
This nature acted on firom without, and re^wnding with the 
various emotions, so as always ‘to hit*’ the marie witii mitire 
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conwAne*, produces the state of hanuoy, and such haimonioM 
response is the path along which aU human activities should 


Finally. ‘Let the states of equilibrium and harmony exist in 
perfection, and a happy order will prevail throughout heaven and 
earth and all things wiU be nourished and flounsh.’ Here we pa^ 
into the sphere of mystery and mystirism. The language, accord- 
ing to Ch6 Hsl, ‘describes the meritorious achievements and trans- 
forming influenco of sage and spiritual men in their highest extent. 
From the path of duty, where we tread on solid ground, the writer 
suddenly raises us aloft on wings of air, and will cany us we know 

not where, and to we know not what. 

3. The paragraphs thus presented, and which constitute Chu 
Hal’s first chapter, contain the sum of the whole Work. This is 
acknowledged ly all ; — by the critics who disown Chfi Hsi’s inter- 
polations of it, as freely as by him^ Revolving them in my 
own mind often and long, I collect from them the following as the 
ideas of . the author -.—Firstly, Man has received from Heaven a 
moral nature by whi<di he is constituted a law to himself; secondly. 
Over this nature man requires to exercise a jealous watchfulness ; 
and thirdly, As he possesses it, absolutely and relatively, in 
perfection, or attains to sudi possession of it, he becomes invested 
with the highest dignity and power, and may say to himself 
* I am a god ; yea, I sit in the seat of God.’ I will not say here 
that there is impiety in the last of these ideas; but do we not 
have in them the same combination which we found in the Great 
Leamingi-^a combiaation of the ordinary and the extraordinary, 
-the pkdn and the vague, which is very perplexing to the mind, and 
tenders the Book unfit for the purposes of mental and ihoial 
discipline 1 , 

And here I miy inquire whether we do right in calling the 
Treatise by any of the names which foreigners have hitherto used 
for itt In the note on tire title, I have entered a.little into this 
queetipn. The Work is not at all what a reader must expect to 
find in -what he supposes to be a treatise on ‘The Golden' Mediiim,’ 
‘ The< Invariable Memi,' or ‘The Doctrine of the Mean.’ , Those 
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names are descriptive only of a portion of it. Where the phrase 
Chung Yung occurs in the quotations from Confucius, in nearly 
every chapter from the second to the eleventh, we do well to trans- 
late it by ' the course of the Mean,’ or some similar terms ; but the 
conception of it in Tsze-sze’s mind was of a different kind, as the 
preceding analysis of the first chapter sufficiently shows*. 

4 . I may return to this point of the proper title for the Work 
again, but in the meantime we most proceed with the analysis of 
it — ^The ten chapters from the second to the eleventh constitute 
the second part, and in them Tsze-sze quotes the words of 
Confucius, ‘ for the purpose,’ according to Chfi Hsl, ‘ of illustrating 
the meaning of the first chapter.’ Yet, as I have just intimated, 
they do not to my mind do this. Confucius bewails the rarity of 
the practice of the Mean, and graphically sets forth the difficulty of 
it ‘ The empire, with its component States and ffimilies, may be 
ruled: dignities and emoluments may be declined; naked weapons 
may be trampled under foot ; but the course of the Mean can not 
be attained to®.’ ‘The knowing go beyond it, and the stupid do 
not come up to it®.’ Yet some have attained to it. ^un did w, 
humble and ever learning iix>m people far inferior to himself*; and 
Yen fldi did so, holding fast whatever good he got hold 6 f, and 
never letting it go®. Tsze-lA thought the Mean could be taken by 
storm, but Confucius taught him better®. And in fine, it is only 
the sage who can fully exemplify the Mean®. 

All these citations do not throw any light on the ideas presented 
in the first chapter. On the contrary, they interrupt the train of 
thought. Inst^id of showing us how virtue, or the path of is 
in accordance with our Heaven-given nature, they Iwwi us to think 
of it as a mean between two extremes. Each extreme may be a 
violation of the law of our nature, but that is not made to appectr. 
Confucius’s sayings would be in place in illnstiallng the doetrine of 
the Peripatetics, ‘ which placed all virtue in a medium between 
opposite vices®.' Here in the Chung Tung of Tsze-sze I have 
siways felt them to be out of place. 

5* the twelfth chapter Tsze-sze speaks again himself and 
we seem at (mce to know the voice. He b^ns ly saying that 
‘the way of the superior man reaches, fiiu and wide, and yet is 

‘ In the TWrion to ‘The Seered Booke of the Beet,' I ^ Oie Ttoetise ‘The Stete of 
*POUhrtBm and Bbumonr.’ • Ch-iz. * ‘ '®*0. 
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secret,’ by which he m^ns to tell ns that the path of duty is to be 
pursued everywhere and at all times, while yet the secret spring 
and rule of it is near at hand, in the Heaven-conferred nature, the 
individual consciousness, with which no stranger can intermeddle. 
ChU Hsi, as will be seen in the notes, gives a different interpreta- 
tion of the utterance. But the view which I have adopted is 
maintained oonvincingly by M&o Hsi-ho in the second part of his 
* Observations on the Chung Yung.' With this chapter commences 
the third part of the Work, which embraces also the eight chapters 
which follow. ‘ It is designed,’ says Chh Hsl, ‘ to illustrate what is 
said in the first chapter that “the path may not be left.” ’ But more 
than that one sentence finds its illustration here. Tsze-sze had 
reference in it. also to what he had said — * The superior man does 
not wait till he sees things to be cautions, nor till he hears things 
to be apprehensive. There is nothing more visible than what is 
secret and nothing more manifest than what is minute. Therefore, 
the superior man is watchful over himself when he is alone.’ 

It is in this portion of the CSiung Yung that we find a good 
deal of moral instruction which is really valuable. Most of it 
cwdsts of sayings of Oonfudns, but the sentiments of Tsze-sze 
himseff in his own language are interspersed with them* The sage 
of Chim has no higher utterances than those which are given in 
the thirteenth chapter.— ‘The path is not &x fipom man. When 
men try to pursue a course which is far from the common 
indications of oonsdousness, this course cannot be considered the 
path. In the Book of Poetiy it is said— 

“In hewing an axe-handle^ in hewing an axe-handle. 

The pattern is not &r ofL” 


We grasp one axe-handle to hew the other, and yet if we look 
askance from the one to the other, we may consider them as apart. 
Th^re, the superior man governs men according to their nature, 
with what IS proper to them ; and as soon as they change what is 
wrong, he stopa When one cultivates to the utmost the moral 
pnncipl^ of ha nature, and exercises them on the principle of 
rropn^ly, he is not far from the path. What you do not like 
when done to yourself, do not do to others.’ 


which 
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• to wiy of to mperirar mail there ore four thiueo, to none of 
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require my son to serve me: to this I have not attained; to serve 
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my elder brother as I would require my younger brother to serve 
me: to this I have not attained; to serve my ruler as I would 
require my minister to serve me ; to this I have not attained ; to 
set the example in behaving to a friend as I would require him to 
behave to me ; to this I have not attained. Earnest in practising 
the ordinary virtues, and careful in speaking about them ; if in his 
practice he has anything defective, the superior man dares not but 
exert himaelf ; and if in his words he has any excess, he dares not 
allow himself such license. Thus his words have respect to his 
actions, and his actions have respect to his words ; — is it not just 
an entire sincerity which marks the superior man 1 ’ 

We have here the golden rule in its n^ative form expressly 
propounded : — ‘ What you do not like when done to yourself do 
not do to others.’ But in the paragraph which follows we have the 
role virtually in its positive form. Confucius recognises the duty 
of taking the initiative, — of behaving himself to others in the first 
instance as he would that they should behave to him. There is a 
certain narrowness, indeed, in that the sphere of its operations 
seems to be confined to the relations of society, which are spoken 
of more at large in the twentieth chapter, but let us not grudge 
the tribute of our warm approbation to the sentiments. 

This chapter is followed by two from Tsze-sze, to the ^ect that 
the superior man does what is proper in every change of his 
ritnaticm, always finding his rule in himself; and that in his 
practice there is an orderly advance from step to step, fifom what 
is near to what is remote. Then follow five chapters^ ^m 
Confudus:— the first, on the operation and Muence of spiritual 
brings, to show ‘the manifestness of what is minute, and the 
wrepressibleness of sincerity ; ’ the second, on the filial piety ^ o 
Shun, and how it was rewarded by Heaven with the throne, with 
enduring &me, and with long life ; the third and fourth, on e 
kinga Wan and Wfi, and the duke of ChAu, celebrating them 
for their filial piety and other associate virtues; and the fi^, 

the subject of government. These chapters are interesting 
enough in themselves, but when I go back firom them, and examine 
whether I have from them any better understanding of toe 
Pwagraphs in the first chapter which they are said to illustrate, 
I do not find that I have. Three of them, the seven^nt^ 
eighteenth, and nineteenth, would be more in place m ^ aMC 
of Filial Piety than.here in the Chung Tung. The meaniitg of toe 
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sixteenth is shadowy and undefined. After ail the study which 
I have directed to it, there are some points in reference to which I 
have still doubts and difficulties. 

The twentieth chapter, which concludes the third portion of the 
Work, contains a full exposition of Confucius’s views on government, 
though professedly descriptive only of that of the kings W&n and 
WA Along with lessons proper for a ruler there are many also of 
universal application, but the mingling of them perplexes the mind. 
It tells us of * the five duties of universal application,’ — those be- 
tween sovereign and minister, husband and wife, father and son, eldor 
and younger brother, and friends ; of ‘ the three virtues by which 
those duties are carried into effect,’ namely, knowledge, benevolence, 
and energy ; and of ‘ the one thing, by which those virtue are 
practised,’ which is singleness or sincerity It sets forth in detail 
the * nine standard rules for the administration of government,’ which 
are ‘ the cultivation by the ruler of his own character ; the honouring 
men of virtue and talents; affection to his relatives; respect towards 
the great ministers ; kind and considerate treatment of the whole 


body of officers; cherishing the mass of the people as children; 
encouraging all classes of artisans ; indulgent treatment of men 
firom a distance ; and the kindly cherishing of the princes of the 
States ^ There are these and other equally interesting topics in this 
chapter; but, as they are in the Work, they distract the mind, 
instead of making the author’s great object more clear to it, and 
I will not say more upon them here. 

6. Doubtless it was the mention of ‘ singleness,’ or ‘ sincerity,’ in 
the twentieth chapter, which made Tsze-sze introduce it into this 
Treatise, for from those terms he is able to go on to develops what 
he iutended in saying that ‘if the states of Equilibrium and 
Harmony exist in perfection, a happy order will prevail throughout 
^ven and earth, and all things will be nourished and flouri^’ 
It IS here, that now we are astonished at the audadty of the 
^ters Msertions, and now lost in vain endeavours to nanar tAin 
his meaning. I have quoted the words of Confucius that it is 
singleness ' by which the three virtues of knowledge, benevolence, 
and en^y ^ able to carry into practice the duties of universal 
obligation. He rays ^ that it is this same ‘ ringleness ’ by which 

w! ^ government’ can be effectively carried 

out . This singleness w merely a name for ‘the states of Equilibrium 
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and Harmony existing in perfection.’ It denotes a character 
absolutely and relatively good, wanting nothing in itself, and 
correct in all its outgoings. ‘ Sincerity ’ is another term for the 
same thing, and in speaking about it, Confucius makes a distinction 
between sincerity absolute and sincerity acquired. The former is 
bom with some, and practised by them without any effort : the 
latter is attained by study, and practised by strong endeavour^. 
The former is ‘ the way of Heaven ; ’ the latter is ‘ the way of men 
‘He who possesses sincerity,’ — absolutely, that is, — ^“is he who 
without effort hits what is right, and apprehends without the 
exercise of thought ; he is the sage who naturally and easily 
embodies the right way. He who attains to sincerity, is he who 
chooses what is good and firmly holds it fast. And to this attain- 
ment there are requisite the extensive study of what is good, 
accurate inquiry about it, careful reflection on it, the clear dis- 
crimination of it, and the earnest practice of it®.’ In these 
-passages Confucius unhesitatingly enunciates his belief that there 
are some men who are absolutely perfect, who come into the world 
as we might conceive the first ma,n was, when he was created by 
God * in His own image,’ full of knowledge and righteousness, and 
who grow up as we know that Christ did, ‘ increasing in wisdom 
and in stature.’ He disclaimed being considered to be such an one 
himself*, but the sages of China were such. And moreover, others 
who are not so naturally may make themselves to become so. 
Some will have to put forth more effort and to contend with 
greater struggles, but the end will be the possession of the 
knowledge and the achievement of the practice. 

I need not say that these sentiments are contrary to the views 
of human nature which are presented in the Bible. The testimony 
of Bevelation is that ‘ there is not a just man upon earth that 
doeth good and sinneth not.’ ‘ If we say that we have no sin,’ and 
Jn writing this term, I am thinking here not of sin against God, 
^t, if -we can conceive of it apart from that, of failures in regard 
to what ought to be in our regulation of ourselves, and in our 
behaviour to others ; — ‘ if we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
p'^rselves, and the truth is not in us,’ This language is appropriate 
in the lips of the learned as well as in those of the ignorant, to 
tke highest sage as to the lowest child of the soil. Neither the 
®®npture8 of God nor the experience of man know of individuals 

‘ Par. 9. , P„. 18. » P»t». 18, 19. ‘ An» VIL ^ 
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absolutely perfect. The other sentiment that men can make them- 
selves p^ect is equally wide of the truth. Intelligence and good- 
ness by no means stand to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect. The sayings of Ovid, ‘Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
aequor* ‘Nitimur in veiitum semper, cupimusque negata,’ are a 
more correct expression of the facts of human consciousness and 
conduct than the high-flown prmses of Confucius. 

7. But Tsze-sze adopts the dicta of his grandfather without 
questioning them, and gives them forth in his own style at il»e 
commencement of the fourth part of his Treatise. * When we have 
intelligence resulting from sincerity, this condition is to be ascribed 
to nature ; when we have sincerity resulting from intelligence, 
this condition is to be ascribed to instruction. But ^ven the 
sinoenty, and there shall be the intelligence ; given the intelligence, 
and there shall be the sincerity V 

Tsse-sze does more than adopt the dicta of Confucius. He applies 
them in a way which the Sage never did, and which he would 
probably have shrunk from domg. The sincere, or perfect man of 
Confucius, is he who satisfies completely all the requirements of duty 
in the various relations of society, and in the exercise of govern- 
ment ; but the sincere man of Tsze-sze is a potency in the universe. 
'Able to give its fiill development to his own nature, he can do the 
same to the nature of other men. Able to give its full develop- 
ment to the nature of other men, he can give their full development 
to the natures of animals and things. Able to give their full 
developmmit to the natures of creatures and things, he can assist 
the transfoming and nourishing powers of Heaven and Earth. 
Able to assist the transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven 
Md Earth, he may with Heaven and Earth form a temion*.’ 
Such ^ the results of sincerity natural. The case below this— of 
^nty acquired, is as follows,— ‘The individual cultivates its 
oots. rom these he can attain to the possession of sincerity. 
1 his smcen^ becomes apparent. From being apparent, it becomes 
BM^eet From being manifest, it becomes brilliant. Brilliant, it 

•^•^o^ers. Affecting others, they are changed by it Changed 

It they are transformed. It is only he who is possessed of 
the most complete sincerity that can exist under heaven, who 
can It may safely be affirmed, that when he thus 

expressed himself, Tsze-sze understood neither what he said nor 
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whereof he affirmed. M4o Hsi-ho and some other modem writers 
explain away many of his predicates of sincerity, so that in their 
hands they become nothing but extravagant hyperboles, but the 
author himself would, I believe, have protested against such a 
mode of dealing with his words. True, his structures are castles 
in the air, but he had no idea himself that they were so. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter there is a ridiculous descent from 
the sublimity of the two preceding. We are told that the possessor 
of entire sincerity k like a spirit and can foreknow, but the fore- 
knowledge is only a judging by the milfoil and tortoise and other 
auguries ! But the author recovers himself, and resumes his theme 
about sincerity as conducting to self-completion and the completion 
of other men and things, describing it also as possessing all the 
qualities which can be predicated of Heaven and Earth. Gradually 
the subject is made to converge to the person of Confucius, who is 
the ideal of the sage, as the sage is the ideal of humanity at large. 
An old account of the object of Tsze-sze in the Chung Yung is that 
he wrote it to celebrate the virtue of his grandfather*. He certainly 
contrives to do this in the course of it. The thirtieth, thirty-first, 
and thirty-second chapters contain his euloginm, and never has any 
other mortal been exalted in such terma ‘ He may be compared to 
Wen and earth in their supporting and containing, their over- 
shadowmg and curtaining all things ; he may be compared to the 
four seasons in their alternating progress, and to the sun and moon 
in their successive shining.’ ‘ Quick in apprehension, clear in 
discernment, of far-reaching intelligence, and all-embracing know- 
ledge, he was fitted to exercise rule; magnanimous, generous, 
benign, and mild, he was fitted to exercise forbearance ; impulsive, 
energetic, strong, and enduring, he was fitted to maintain a firm 
hold; self-adjusted, grave, never swerving firom the Mean, and 
correct, he was fitted to command reverence ; accomplished, dis- 
tinctive, ooncentrative, and searching, he was fitted to exercuse 
discrimination.’ ‘All-embracing and vast, he was like heaven ; 
deep and active as a fountain, he was like the abyss.’ ‘Therefore 
his fame overspreads the Middle Kingdom, and extends to all 
harbarous tribes. Wherever ships and carriages reach ; wherever 
tile streng^th of man penetrates ; wherever the heavens overshadow 
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and the earth sustains ; wherever the sun and moon shine ; wherever 
irosts and dews fall ; — all who have blood and breath unfeignedlj 
honour and love him. Hence it is said, — He is the equal of 
Heaven!’ ‘Who can know him but he who is indeed quick in 
apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intelligence, and 
all-embracing knowledge, possessing all heavenly virtue ? ’ 

8. We have arrived at the concluding chapter of the Work, in 
which the author, according to ChA Hsi, ‘having canied his 
descriptions to the highest point in the preceding chapters, turns 
back and examines the source of his subject ; and then again from 
the work of the learner, free from all selfishness and watchful over 
himself when he is alone, he carries out his description, till by easy 
steps he brings it to the consummation of the whole world tran- 
quillized by simple and sincere reverentialness. He moreover 
eulogizes its mysteriousness, till he speaks of it at last as without 
sound or smelH.’ Between the first and last chapters there is a 
correspondency, and each of them may be considered as a summary 
of the whole treatise. The difference between them is, that in the 
first a commencement is made with the mention of Heaven as the 


conferrer of mans nature, white in this the progress of man in 
virtue is traced, step by step, till at last it is equal to that of High 
Heaven. 

9. I have thus in the preceding paragraphs given a general and 
somewhat copious review of this Work. My object has been to 
seize, if I could, the train of thought and to hold it up to the 
reader. Minor objections to it, arising from the confused use of 
terms and singular applications of passages from the older Classics, 
are noticed in the notes subjoined to the translation I wished here 
that its ^pe should be seen, and the means be afforded of judging 
how far It 18 worthy of the high character attributed to it. ‘ The 
re^h of It,’ says the younger Ch'Sng, ‘is inexhaustibla The 
whole of It IS solid learning. When the skilful reader has explored 
it with delight till he has apprehended it, he may cany it into 
prartice all his life, and wiU find that it cannot be exhausted*.’ 

My own opinion of it is less favourable. The names by which 
It has been called in translations of it have led to misconceptions of 
ite character. Were it styled ‘The states of Equnibrimn and 
Harmony, we should be prepared to expect something strange and 
probably extravagant. Assuredly we should expect nothing more 

- See th. co»d»ding note by Cha Hei. . See the InUoductoFy not. below. 
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strange or extravagant than what we have. It begins sufficiently 
well, but the author has hardly enunciated his preliminary apoph- 
thegms, when he conducts into an obscurity where we can hardly 
grope our way, and when we emerge from that, it is to be 
bewildered by his gorgeous but unsubstantial pictures of sagely per- 
fection. He has eminently contributed to nourish the pride of his 
countrymen. He has exalted their sages above all that is called 
God or is worshipped, and taught the masses of the people that 
with them they have need of nothing from without. In the 
meantime it is antagonistic to Christianity. By-and-by, when 
Christianity has. prevailed in China, men will refer to it as a 
striking proof how their fathers by their wisdom knew neither God 
nor themselves. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONFUCIUS AND HIS IMMEDIATE DISCIPLES, 

SECTION I. 
trra Of comrocros. 

I, ‘And have you foreigners surnames as well 1 ’ This question 
has often been put to me by Chinese, It marks the ignorance 
which belongs to the people of all that is external to 
ffiauioertiT- tijemsgives, and the pride of antiquity which enters 
largely as an element into their character. If such a pride could in 
any case be justified, we might allow it to the family of the K nng, 
the descendants of Confucius. In the reign of Kang-hsi, twenty- 
one centuries and a half after the death of the sage, they amounted 
to eleven thousand males. But their ancestry is carried back 
through a period of equal extent, and genealogical tables are 
common, in which the descent of Confucius is traced down from 
Hwang-ti. in whose reign the cycle was invented, b. c. 2637 h 

The more moderate writers, however, content themselves with 
exhibiting his ancestry back to the commencement of the Ch&u 
dynasty, B.C. 1121. Among the relatives of the tyrant Ch^u, the 
last emperor of the Yin dynasty, was an elder brother, by a con- 
cubine, named Ch'l *, who is celebrated by Confucius, Ana. XVIII. 1, 
under the .title of the viscount of WeL Foreseeing the impending 
ruin of their family, Ch'l withdrew from the court; and sub- 
sequently he was invested by the emperor Ch'Sng, the second of 
the house of Ch&u, with the principality of Sung, which embraced 
the eastern portion of the present province of Ho-nan, that he 
might there continue the sacrifices to the sovereigns of Yin. Ch'l 
was followed as duke of Sung by a younger brother, in whose line 
the succession continued. His great-grandson, the duke Min®, was 

* See XtmirirM eoneerzunt le6 Cliiisois,Tome XU, p. 447 tt teq. Fattier Amiot states, p. 501 , 
tibat ha had seen the rsprsasntatiT« of the family, who suecseded to the dignity of 
in tha ninth yaar of Ch'ien-long, a. d. 1744. The last duke, not the present, was Tiaitad 
in <w own tbna by th« late Dr. Williamson and Hr. Consul Harkham. It is hardly 
neeaMBiy that 1 should say here, that the name Confucius is merely the Chinese characters 

(K'nng FdAase, ‘ The master K'nng') Latinized. * 
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followed, B.C. 908, by a younger brother, leaving, however, two 
sons, FA-fh Ho^ and Fang-eze*. FA Ho* resigned his right to the 
dukedom in favour of Fang-sze, who put his uncle to death in B.C. 
893, and became master of the State, He is known as the duke 
Li*, and to his elder brother belongs the honour of having the sage 
among his descendants. 

Three descents from FA Ho, we find ChS,ng K'^o-fft®, who was a 
distinguished officer under the dukes TAi, WA, and Hsuan* (b.c. 
799-728). He is stUl celebrated for his humility, and for his 
literary tastes. We have accounts of him as being in communica- 
tion with the Grand-historiographer of the kingdom, and engaged 
in researches about its ancient poetry, thus setting an example of 
one of the works to which Confucius gave himself''. K'Ao gave birth 
to K'ung-fA Chia*, from whom the surname of K'ung took its rise. 
Five generations had now elapsed since the dukedom was held in 
the direct line of his ancestry, and it was according to the rule in 
such cases that the branch should ce^e its connexion with the 
ducal stem, and merge among the people under a new surname. 
K'ung ChiA was Master of the Horse in Sung, and an officer of well- 
known loyalty and probity.- Unfortunately for himself, he had a 
wife of surpassing beauty, of whom the chief minister of the State, 
hy name HwA TA®, happened on one occasion to get a glimpse. 
Determined to possess her, he commenced a series of intrigues, 
which ended, b.c, 710, in the murder of ChiA and of the ruhng duke 
Shang'®. At the same time, TA secured the person of the lady, 
and hastened to bis palace with the prize, but on the way she had 
strangled herself with her girdle. 

An enmity was thus commenced between the two famihes of 
K'ung and HwA which the lapse of time did not obliterate, and the 
latter being the more powerful of the two, ChiA's great-grandson 
withdrew into the State of LA to avoid their persecution. There 
he was appointed commandant of the city of Fang”, and is known 

‘ inf- ’ ’ i^P***"***®:^^**®®"^ 

tone), which Beems to have been uaed in those times in a m a nn er eqiuTalent to onr Mr. 

‘ “*“* i “• 3. 

Chiang Yung’s feT Life of Confucius, urhich fonns s part ofthe ^ ^ 
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in history by the name of Fang-shA*. Fang-shii gave birth to 
Po-hsi^*, and from him came ShA-liang H6h®, the father of 
Confucius. H6h appears in the history of the times as a soldier of 
great prowess and daring bravery. In the year b.c. 562, when 
serving at the siege of a place called PSh-yang*, a party of the 
assailants made their way in at a gate which had purposely been 
left open, and no sooner were they inside than the portcullis was 
dropped. H 4 h was just entering ; and catching the massive struc- 
ture with both his hands, he gradually by dint of main strength 
raised it and held it up, till his friends had made their escape. 

Thus much on the ancestry of the sage. Doubtless he could 
trace his descent in the way which has ^en indicated up to the 
imperial house of Yin, nor was there one among his ancestors 
during the rule of Ch 4 u to whom he could not refer with satisfac- 
tion. They had been ministers and soldiers of Sung and Lh, all 
men of worth, and in ChSng K.' 4 o, both for his humility and 
literary researches, Confucius might have special complacency. 

2. Confudus was the child of Shh-Hang H6h’s old age. The 
soldier had married in early life, but his wife brought him only 
daughters, — to the number of nine, and no son. By 
mpU^iBantL ® concubine he had a son, named Mftng-p'l, and also 
■.«. SSI- 531 . Po-nl*, who proved a cripple, so that, when he was 
over seventy years, H$h sought a second wife in the Yen family*, 
^m which came subsequently Yen Hui, the favourite disciple of 
ms son. There were three daughters in the family, the youngest 
being named Chang-tsdi^ Their father said to them, ‘ Here is the 
wramandant of Tsftu. His father and grandfather were only 
Bcholars, but his ancestors before them were descendants of the 
sage sovereigns. He is a man ten feet high*, and of extraordinary 
prowess, and I am very desirous of his alliance. Though he is old 
and austere, you need have no misgivings about him. Which of 
you ^ will be his wife ? ' The two elder daughtere were silent, 
but Chftng-tsii said, ‘Why do you ask us, father? It is for you 
to determine.’ ‘Veiy well,’ said her father in reply, ‘you will do.' 
Uhfog-tsfc, accordingly, became HSh’s wife, and in due time gave 
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birth to Confucius, who received the name of Ch'iA, and was subse* 
quentlj styled Chung-nl^. The event happened on tihe twenty-fiist 
day of the tenth month of the twenty-first year of the dnke Hsiang, 
of Lfi, being the twentieth year of the emperor Ling, B.O. 552 *. The 
birth-place was in the district of TsAu ®, of which H#h was the gover- 
nor. It was somewhere within the limits of the present department 
of Yen-chAu in Shan-tung, but the honour of being the exact spot is 
claimed for two places in two different districts of the department. 

The notices which we have of Confucius’s early years are very 
scanty. When he was in his third year his father died. It is 
relat^ of him, that as a boy he used to play at the arrangement of 


The legends baj that Ch&ng-ta&i, fearing lest she should not 

hsTe a son, in eonseqnenoe of her hnsband’s age, privately ascended the St-^h'ift hill to pray 
for the boon, and that when she had obtained it, she conunemorated the foot in the names— 
Gh*id and Chong-nl. But the cripple, H&ng-p*!, had previously been styled Po*nl. Then 
was some reason, previous to Confticius’s birth, for using the term ni in the family. As mi^t 
be expected, the birth of the sage is surrounded with many prodigious oecunencee. One 
account is, that the husband and wife prayed together for a son in a doll of mount KL As 
ChJtng-tsfti went up the hiU, the leaves of the trees and plants aU erected themaelvea, and bent 
downwards on her return. That night she dreamt the black Ti appeared, and said to her, 
‘ You shall have a son, a sage, and you must bring him forth in a hollow mulberry tree.' One 
day during her pregnancy, she fell into a dreamy state, and saw five old men in the hall, who 
called themselves the essences of the five planets, and led an animal which looked like a small 
cow with one horn, and was covered with scales like a dragon. This erratnie knelt before 
Cbkng-tski, and cast forth from its mouth a slip of jade, on which was the inscription,— ‘The 
son of the essence of water shall succeed to the decaying Chiu, and be a thrunoloasln^’ 
Chkng-tsai tied a piece of embroidered ribbon about its horn, and the vision disappeared. 
When Heh was told, of it, he said, ' The creature must be the Chl-lin.' As b«r time drew 
Bear, Chang-ts 4 i asked her husband if there was any place in the neighbourhood called 
hoUow mulberry tree.' He told her there was a dry cave in the aouth hill, whieh 
that name. Then she said, ' I will go and be confined there.' Her husband was Miipria^ 
but when made acquainted with her former dream, he made the neoeasary 
the nijdit when the child was bom, two dragons came and kept wrteh on *he MO and 
of the hiU, and two spirit-ladies appeared in the air, pouring out fragrant odw^ m m 
bathe ChSng-ta 4 i ; and as soon as the birth took place, a firing of dear warm water W WW 
from the floor of the cave, which dried up again when the child had bee® waifc« m 
The child isras of a& extraordinary appearanoe ; irith a month like the •*«, o» W 
back, &c, Ac. On the top of his head was a remarkable formation, in conasquanoe cf wnwi 

he tma named Ch'iu, Ac. See the Q Bk. UrvUi-Sm-m* Ch'to seems to mak. 
Confudua to have been illegitimate, saying that Hth and Ifias Yen cohabited in tha wilder- 
Chiang Yung says that the phrase haa rrferenee simply to Bie diapari^ 

fit Ulftiy 

• Sm-mk Ch'ien says that Confticius was bom in the 
■•0. 550. He is foUowed by Chfi Hsl in the short sketch of Confhciurt life prdk 


IsinYii, and by ‘The Annals of the Empire' 
imperial sanction in the reign of ChiA-ch'ing. (Te 


„ -re « ile *). ^ 

this hittor work I hXTs gwwally 
fcr my dates.) The year a^ed in the reiAs <m the 

Kung-yang, the two commentators on the Ch'tm-Ch'ifi. With ® ’ 

the tenth is that assigned by Kfi-liang, while Kung-yang names the elevontii. 

’ Tsku it written WB. JK, SW. and 
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vessels, and at postures of ceremony. Of his schooling 
we have no reliable account. There is a legend, indeed, that at 
seven he went to school to Yen P'ing-chung\ but it must be 
rejected as P'ing-chung belonged to the State of Ch'l. He tells us 
himself that at fifteen he bent his mind to learning^ ; but the 
condition of the family was one of poverty. At a subsequent 
period, when people were astonished at the variety of his know- 
ledge, he explained it by saying, ‘ When I was young, my condition 
was low, and therefore I acquired my ability in many things ; but 
they were mean matters®.’ 

When he was nineteen, he married a lady from the State of 
Sung, of the Chien-kwan family®, and in the following year bis son 
Li was born. On the occasion of this event, the duke Ch&o sent 
him a present of a couple of carp. It was to signify his sense of 
his prince’s favour, that he called his son LI {The Carp), and after- 
wards gave him the designation of Po-yii * {,Fitik Primvs). No 
mention is made of the birth of any other childi*en, though we 
know, from Ana. V. i, that he bad at least one daughter. We 
know also, from an inscription on her grave, that he had one other 
daughter, who died when she was quite young. The fact of the 
dnke of LA’s sending him a gift on the occasion of Li’s birth, shows 
that he was not unknown, but was already commanding public 
attention and the respect of the great. 

It was about tnis time, probably in the year after his marriage, 
that Confucius took his firat public employment, as keeper of ^e 
stores of gram*, and in the following year he was put in charge of 
the public fields and lands Mencius adduces these employments 
in illnstcation of his doctrine that the superior man may at times 
take ofBce on account of his poverty, but must confine himself in 
such a case to places of small emolument, and aim at nothing but 
the discharge of their humble duties. According to him, Confucius, 
as keeper of stores, said, ‘ My calculations must all be right : — that 
is all I have to care about ; ’ and when in charge of the public 
fields, he said, ‘ The oxen and sheep must be fat and strong and 


^3 B K> Ifti jjy mi’ * This is Mencius’s Recount. 

Sm^bS Cbiian srjb bi, gubsoquent woids 3^ 2|£ ghow 

tkatUM oOs* was the same, » Mencius calls this offlee 3^ ffl while Sze-mt Ch’ien 
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superior : — that is all I have to care about It does not appear 
whether these offices were held by Confucius in the direct employ- 


ment of the State, or as a dependent of the CM family in whose 
jurisdiction he lived. The present of the carp from the duke may 
incline us to suppose the former. 

3. In his twenty-second year, Confucius commenced his labours 
as a public teacher, and his house became a resort for young and 
inquiring spirits, who wished to learn the doctrines of antiquity. 

However small the fee his pupils were able to afford, 
he never refused his instructions*. All that he re- 


a teacher. The 
death of hia 
mother. 

B.O. 531-537. 


quired, was an ardent deare for improvement, and 
some degree of capacity. ‘ I do not open up the truth,’ 
he said, ‘ to one who is not eager to get knowledge. 


nor help out any one who is not anxious to explain himself 
When I have presented one corner of a subject to any one, and he 
cannot from it learn the other three, I do not repeat my lesson 


His mother died in the year b.c. 527, and he resolved that her 
body should lie in the same grave with that of his father, and that 
their common resting-place should be in Fang, the first home of the 
H'ung in LA. But here a difficulty presented itself. His father s 
coffin had been for twenty years where it had first been deposited, 
off the road of Five Fcdhera, in the vicinity of Ts&u : ^would it 


be right in him to move it 1 He was reheved from this perplexity 
ly an old woman of the neighbourhood, who told him that the 
co ffin had only just been put into the ground, as a temporary 
arrangement, and not regularly buned. On learning this, he 
carried his purpose into execution. Both coffins were conveyed to 
Fang, and put in the ground together, with no intervening space 
between them, as was the custom in some States. And now came 
a new perplexity. He said to himself, *In old times, they had 
graves, but raised no tumulus over them. But I am a man, who 
belongs equally to the north and the south, the east and the west 
I must have something by which I can remember the place. 
Accordingly he raised a mound, four feet high, over the grave, and 
returned home, leaving a party of his disciples to see everything 
properly completed. In the meantime there came on a heavy storm 
of rain, and it was a considerable time before the disciples joined 
him. ‘ What makes you so late 1 ’ he asked. ‘ The grave in Fang 
feU down,’ they said. He made no reply, and they repeated their 

•lI«n«iu.,V.Pt.n.T.4. «An..Vn.TU. * An*. VII. Tilt 
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answer tliree times, when he burst into tears, and said, ‘ Ah ! they 
did not make their graves so in antiquity 

Confucius mourned for his mother the regular period of three 
years, — three years nominally, but in fact only twenty-seven 
months. Five days after the mourning was expired, he played on 
his lute, but could not sing. It required other five days before he 
could accompany an instrument with his voiced 

Some writers have represented Confucius as teaching his 
chsciples important lessons from the manner in which he buried his 
mother, and having a design to correct irregularities in the ordinary 
fimeral ceremonies of the time. These things are altogether * with- 
out book.’ We simply have a dutiful son paying the last tribute of 
affection to a good parent In one point he departs from the 
ancient practice, raising a mound over the grave, and when the 
fresh earth gives way from a sudden rain, he is moved to tears, and 
seems to regret his innovation. This sets Confucius vividly before 
us, — a man of the past as much as of the present, whose own 
natural feelings were liable to be hampered in their development 
by the traditions of antiquity which he considered sacred. It is 
important, however, to observe the reason which he gave for rearing 
the mound. He had in it a presentiment of much of his future 
course. He was * a man of the north, the sooth, the east, and the 
west. He might not confine himself to any one State. He w'ould 
travel, and his way might be directed to some ‘ wise ruler,’ whom 
his counsels would conduct to a benevolent sway that would break 
forth on every side till it transformed the empire. 

4- When the mourning for his mother was over, Confucius 
remained in L6, but in what special capacity we do not know. 

He learn* mu- ^6 Continued to encourage the resort of 

’’?*^***® inquirers to whom he communicated instruction, and 
and return* to pursueu lus own researches into the history, literature, 
B.CL 596-517. institutions of the empire. In the year B. c. 525, 

the chief of the small State of T'an ®, made his ap- 
pearance at the court of Lfr, and discoursed in a wonderful manner, 
at a feast given to him by the duke, about the names which the 
most ancient sovereigns, from Hwang-ti downwards, gave to their 


V' 3°: Pt- I. i 6. See also the discuaBion of tho«o 

*«*mau*li*Ynii*'*<Lifeof Coofuciusi' “0 0111,11.8601.1.193. • Seethe 

Ch'un Ch'ih, under the aerenth year of duke Chko,— 'T' ^ ^ 
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miaisters. The sacrifices to the emperor Sh 4 o-h&o, the next in 
descent from Hwang-tl, were maintained in T'an, so that the chief 
fancied that he knew all about the abstruse subject on which 
he discoursed. Confucius, hearing about the matter, waited on 
the visitor, and learned from him all that he had to communicate 

To the year B.c. 525, when Confucius was twenty-nine years old, 
is referred his studying music under a fe.mou8 master of the name 
of Hsiang*. He was approaching his thirtieth year when, as he 
tells us, ' he stood* ’ firm, that is, in his convictions on the subjects 
of learning to which he had bent his mind fifteen years before. Five 
years more, however, were still to pass by, before the anticipation 
mentioned in the conclusion of the last paragraph began to receive 
its fulfilments though we may conclude from the way in which it 
was brought about that he was growing all the time in the 
estimation of the thinking minds in his native State. 

In the twenty-fourth year of duke Ch^, b.c. 518, one of the 
principal ministers of Lfi, known by the name of M&ng Hsl, died. 
Seventeen years before, he had painfully felt his ignorance of 
ceremonial observances, and had made it his subsequent business to 
make himself acquainted with them. On his deathbed, he addressed 
his chief oflScer, saying, ‘A knowledge of propriety is the stan 
of a man. Without it he has no means of standing firm. 1 have 
heard .that there is one K'ung Ch'ifi, who is thoroughly versed in it. 
He is a descendant of sages, and though the line of his femily was 
extinguished in Sung, among his ancestors there were Ffi-fd Ho, 
who resigned the State to his brother, and Chang K'fto-fift, who was 
distinguished for his humility. Tsang H6h has observed that if 
sage men of intelligent virtue do not attain to dminence, (fistin* 
guisbed men are sure to appear among their posterity. His words are 
now to be verified, I think, in K'ung Ch'iA. After my death, you must 

* Hi* rate on the respectable anthority of Tao lA'Kk-mins’a annotattona on the 
Ch'iO, but I must consider it apomyphal. The I^end-writwa hare ksUaied a journsgr 
TW The slighteet historical intimation becomes a text with th«n, on which they rala^ to 
On glory of the sage. Amiot baa reproduced and expanded their r mancings, and oOmt^ 
««>h as Bsuthior (Chine, pp. lar-iSg) and Thornton (History of (ains, rel. L H». 
hare foUowed in hU wake. * ‘HairatiTos of the School,' ^ , 

^ H but the account there giren is not more credible than the ehiet of 

Tan't expoaltiona. • Ana. H. It. ‘ The journey to Chte is placed by S^ma Ch’hm 
*•*»» Cmifncius’s holding of bia first tdfieial employments, and Ohfi Hri and moto othsr 

vrttors foUow him It is a great error, and,arism from a misunderstoiiding of the passags 

from the upon the subject 
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tell Ho-chl to go and study proprieties under him^’ In consequence 
of this charge, Ho-chi*, MSng Hsi’s son, who appears in the Analects 
under the name of Ming 1®, and a brother, or perhaps only a 
near relative, named Nan-kung ChSng-shh*, became disciples of 
Confucius. Their wealth and standing in the State gave him a 
position which he bad not had before, and he told Chang-shA of a wish 
which he had to visit the <»urt of Ch&u, and especially to confer on 
the subject of ceremonies and music with L4o Tan. Chang-shA 
represented the matter to the duke Ch'4o, who put a carriage and 
a pair of horses at Confucius’s disposal for the expedition". 

At this time the court of ChAu was in the city of Lo", in the 
present department of Ho-nan of the province of the same name. 
The reigning sovereign is known by the title of Chang’, but the 
sovereignty was little more than nominal The state of China was 
then analogous to that of one of the European kingdoms during the 
prevalence of the feudal system. At the commencement of the 
dynasty, the various states of the kingdom had been assigned to 
the relatives and adherents of the reigning family. There were 
thirteen piindpalities of greater note, and a large number of 
smaller dependencies. During the vigorous youth of the dynasty, 
the sovereign or lord paramount exercised an effective control over 
the various chiefs, but with the lapse of time there came weakness 
and decay. The chiefs — conesponding somewhat to the European 
dukes, earls, marquises, barons, &c. — quarrelled and warred among 
themselves, and the stronger among them barely acknowledged 
their subjection to the sovereign. A similar condition of things 
prevailed in each particular State. There there were hereditary 
ministerial families, who were continually encroaching on the 
authority of their rulers, and the heads of those families again were - 
frequently hard pressed by their inferior officers. Such was the 
state of China in Confucius’s time. The reader must have it clearly 
before him, if he would understand the position of the sage, and 
^e reforms which, we shall find, it was subsequently his object to 
introduce. 

Arrived at ChAu, he had no intercourse with the court or any of 

nukes Chlng.difi accompsnj Conftioius to Chin. H 
lBdi*ouHtosu|Aist«nd this, if cai»iig.shtt were reoUy* son of Ming HsI who had died that 
^ ‘#8’- ’IR I (••'•5.9-475). 
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the principal ministers. He was there not as a politician, but as 
an inquirer about the ceremonies and maxims of the founders of the 
existing dynasty. L4o Tan h whom he had wished to see, generally 
acknowledged as the founder of the T^oists, or Bationalistic sect 
(so called), which has maintained its ground in opposition to the 
followers of Confucius, was then a curator of the royal library. 
They met and freely interchanged their views, but no reliable account 
of their conversations has been preserved. In the fifth Book of the 
li Chi, which is headed ' The philosopher TsSng asked,’ Confucius 
refers four times to the views of L^o-teze on certain points of funeral 
ceremonies, and in the ‘ Narratives of the School,* Book XXIV, he 
tells Chi K'ang what he had heard from him about ‘ The Jive Tls,’ 
but we may hope their conversation turned also on more important 
sulg’ects. Sze-mlL Ch'ien, favourable to lAo-tsze, makes him lecture 
his visitor in the following style: — ‘Those whom you talk about 
are dead, and their bones are mouldered to dust ; only their words 
remain. When the superior man gets his time, he mounts aloft ; 
but when the time is against him, he moves as if his feet were 
entangled. I have heard that a good merchant, though he has rich 
treasures deeply stored, appears as if he were poor, and that the 
superior man whose virtue is complete, is yet to outward seeming 
stupid. Put away your proud air and many desires, your insinuating 
habit and wild will*. These are of no advantage to you. This 
is all which I have to tell you.' On the other hand, Confucius is 
made to say to his disciples, ‘ I know how birds can fly, how fishes 
can swim, and how animals can run. But the runner may be snared, 
the swimmer may be hooked, and the flyer may be shot by the 
WTow. But there is the dragon. I cannot tell how be mounts 
on the wind through the clouds, stud rises to heaven. To-^y 
I have seen L&o-tsze, and can only compare him to the dragon *. 

While at Lo, Confucius ■walked over the grounds set apart for 
the great sacrifices to Heaven and Earth ; inspected the pattern of 
the Hall of Light, built to give audience in to the princes of the 
kingdom; and examined all the arrangements of the ancestral 
temple and the court. From the whole he received a profound 

' Aoeordiag to Sze-mft Ch'ien, Tan was the poethumous epithet 
(waame was U ajuue H {^)i designation Po-yang (■^Q ^ 

’See the ^ --“P- 

attributed to Lto-tsze in the account of the K'ong family near the beginning. 
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impression. ‘Now/ said he with a sigh, ‘ I know the sage wisdom 
of the duke of Ch4u, and how the House of Ch^u attained to the 
royal sway*.' On the walls of the Hall of Light were paintings 
of the ancient sovereigns from and Shun downwards, their 
characters appearing in the representations of them, and words of 
praise or warning being appended. There was also a picture of the 
duke of Gh4u sitting with his infant nephew, the king Ch'Sng, 
upon his knees, to g^ve audience to all the princes. Confucius sur- 
veyed the scene with silent delight, and then said to his followers, 
'Here you see how Ch4u became so great. As we use a glass to 
examine the forms of things, so must we study antiquity in order 
to understand the present time In the hall of the ancestral 
temple, there was a metal statue of a man with three clasps upon 
his month, and his back covered over with an enjoyable homily on 
tite duty of keeping a watch upon the lips. Gonbicius turned to 
his disaples and said, ‘ Observe it, my children. These words are 
true, and commend themselves to our feelings 

About music he made inquiries at Cb'ang Hung, to whom the 
fidlowing remarks are attributed : — ‘ I have observed about Chung- 
nl many marks of a sage. He has river eyes and a dragon forehead, 
— ^the very characteristics of Hwang-tt. His arms are long, his 
back b like a tortoise, and he is nine feet six inches in height, — ^the 
very semblance of T'ang the Completer. When be speaks, he praises 
the ancient kings. He moves along the path of humility and 
courte^. He has heard of every subject, and retains with a strong 
memory. His knowledge of things seems inexhaustible. — Have we 
not in him (he rising of a sage * ? ’ 

I have ^ven these notices of Confucius at the court of ChAu, 
more as being the only ones I could find, than because I put much 
&ith in them. He did not remain there lor^, but returned the 
same year to Lfi, and continued his work of teaching. His fiime 
was greatly increased ; disciples came to him from different parts, 
till their number amounted to three thousand. Several of those 
■^o have come down to us as the most distinguished among his 
fidlowers, however, were yet unborn, and the statement just given 
may to considered as an exaggeration. We are not to coiKjeive of 
the dbciples as forming a community, and living together. Parties 

• Sm a* ^ ^ tta i Quoted by ChUng Yong fn» 

tbe ‘Ranatives of Um SebooL’ 
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of them may have done so. We shall find Confucius hereafter 
always moving amid a company of admiring pupils ; but the greater 
number must have had their proper avocations and ways of living, 
and would only resort to the Master, when they wished spedally to 
ask his counsel or to learn of him. 

5. In the year succeeding the return to Lh, that State fell into 
great confusion. There were three Families in it, all connected 
irregularly with the ducal House, which had long kept the rulers in 
He withdraws Condition of dependency. They appear frequently 
to Chi, and re- in the Analects as the Chi clan, the Shii, and the 
foUowiog year. Ming; and while Confucius freely spoke of their 
•■c. s^Sf 5^6. usurpations*, he was a sort of dependent of the Chi 
femily, and appears in frequent communication with members of all 
the three. In the year b.c. 517, the duke Ch&o came to open 
hostilities with them, and being worsted, fled into Ch'l, the State 
adjoining Lh on the north. Thither Confucius also repaired, that 
he might avoid the prevailing disorder of his native State. ChT 
was then under the government of a ruler (in rank a marquis, 
but historically called duke), afterwards styled Ching *, who ‘ had a 
thousand teams, each of four horses, but on the day of his death the 
people did not praise him for a single virtue His chief minister, 
however, was Yen Ying *, a man of considerable ability and worth. 
At his court the music of the ancient sage-emperor, Shun, originally 
brought to Ch'l from the State of Ch'itn *, was still preserved. 

According to the ‘ Narratives of the School,’ an incident occurred 
on the way to Ch'l, which I may transfer to these pages as a good 
specimen of the way in which Confu<aus tmmed occurring matters 
to account, in his intercourse with his disciples. As he was passing 
by the side of the T^ mountain, there was a woman weeping and 
wailing by a grave. Confucius bent forward in his carnage, and 
after listening to her for some time, sent Tsze-lA to ask the cause of 
her grief, ‘You weep, as if you had experienced sorrow upon 
sorrow,’ said Tsze-IA The woman replied, ‘ It is so. My husband s 
&Hier was killed here by a tiger, and my husband also ; and now 
my son has met the same fate.’ Confucius asked her why she did 
not remove from the place, and on her answerii^, ‘ There is here no 
oppressive government,’ he turned to his disciples, and said. My 

‘SeeAiiiaeet«,nLi.ii,«<.J. •AwiXVI.xii. • gfj 

•* U»e Mme who was aflerwxrds styled ^ 
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fitiilHrftn, remember this. Oppressive government is fiercer than a 
tiger 

As soon as he crossed the border from L<i, we are told he dis- 
covered from the gait and manners of a boy, whom he saw carrying 
a pitcher, the influence of the sages’ music, and told the driver of 
his carriage to hurry on to the capital Arrived there, he heard 
the strain, and was so ravished with it, that for three months he 
did not know the taste of flesh. ‘ I did not think,’ he said, ‘ that 
music could have been made so excellent as this ®.’ The duke Ching 
was pleased with the conferences which he had with him and 
proposed to assign to him the town of Lin-ch'iA, from the revenues 
of which he might derive a sufiBcient support ; but Confucius 
refused the gift, and said to his disciples, ‘A superior man will only 
receive reward for services which he has done. I have given advice 
to the duke Ching, but he has not yet obeyed it, and now he would 
endow me with this place 1 Very far is he from understanding me®!’ 

On one occasion the duke asked about government, and received 
the characteristic reply, ‘There is government when the ruler is 
ruler, and the minister is minister ; when the father is father, and 
the son is son I say that the reply is characteristic. Once, when 
Tsze-lfl asked him what he would consider the first thing to be done 
if entrusted with the government of a State, Confucius answered, 

‘ What is necessary is to rectify names V The disciple thought the 
reply wide of the mark, but it was substantially the same with what 
be said to the marquis Ching. There is a sufiBcient foundation in 
nature for government in the several relations of society, and if 
those be maintained and developed according to their relative 
significancy, it is sure to obtain. This was a first principle in the 
political ethics of Confucius. 

Another day the duke got to a similar inquiry the reply that the 
art of government lay in an economical use of the revenues ; and 
being pleased, he resumed his purpose of retaining the philosopher 
in his State, and proposed to assign to him the fields of Nl-ch't His 

I lUTB tnuialated, however, fkom the 
M CSil, n. Sect. n. iii. i(^ where the aame incident ia given, with stone vuistions, and without 

when or where it ocortrretL ’ S** the ^ ^ ^ p. ,3. .Ana. 

Vn-xiii. ♦ SomeofthesoarereUtodinthe'NarralivesoftheSchoolj’—abootthe burning 
tf the aneeatral shrine of the sovereign and a one-footed bird which appeared hopping 

andliappsngitswingsinCh't. Thoj- are plainly *»bnlons,thongh quoted in proof of Confbcnis’a , 
aagewisdtan. This reference to them is more than enough. > fE. -* -Jb 
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chief minister Yen Ying dissuaded him from the purpose, saving, 
‘ Those scholars are impracticable, and cannot be imitated. They 
are haughty and conceited of their own views, so that they will not 
be content in inferior positions. They set a high value on all 
funeral ceremonies, give way to their grief, and will waste their 
property on great burials, so that they would only be injurious to the 
common manners. This Mr. K'ung has a thousand peculiarities. It 
would take generations to exhaust all that he ^ows about the 
ceremonies of going up and going down. This is not the time to 
esamine into his rules of propriety. If you, prince, wish to employ 
him to change the customs of ^' 1 , you will not be making the 
people your primary consideration 

I had rather believe that these were not the words of Yen Ying, 
but they must represent pretty correctly the sentiments of many 
of the statesmen of the time about Confudus. The duke of Ch'i 
got tired ere long of having such a monitor about him, and observed, 

' I cannot treat him as I would the chief of the Chi frmily. I will 
treat him in a way between that accorded to the chief of the Chi, 
and that given to the chief of the MJtng family.’ Finally he said, 

* I am old ; I cannot use his doctrines These observations were 
made directly to Confudus, or came to his heating *. It was not 
consistent with his self-respect to remain longer in Ch'i, and he 
returned to Ld * 

6 . Ketumed to L 6 , he remained for the long petiod of about 
fifteen years without being engaged in any official employment. It 
nmains -^^ras a time, indeed, of great disorder. The duke 
lA, B.a si 6 -^i^ Ch^o continued a refugee in Ch'i, the government 
being in the hands of the great Families, up to his death in B.O. 5 
on which event the rightful heir was set aside, and another mmnber 
of the ducal House, known to us by the title of Ting *, substituted 
in his place. The ruling authority of the piindpalily became thus 
still more enfeebled than it had been before, and, on the other 
hand, the chiefs of the Chi, the Shfi, and the MSng, could hardly 
keep their gpround against their own officers. Of those latter, tiie 
two most conspicuous were Yang *, called also Yang Ho and 


* Seethe^ Ill; ^,1). 9. » Awl XVni. iii. • Sw-m* Chi«n 

the first obe^ti^ to h»TObI.^drs8sed fiiwoUy to Oonfarfw. • 

tte sboTB aeoount Confucius wa» only «»oe, and for » portion oT two yews, in ChX For ^ 

**ni(«tion of controiy aeconnts, see Chisng Yung’s Life of the Sage. ^ 
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Kung-shan F0-z4o^. At one time Chi Hwan, the most powerful 
of the chiefs, was kept a prisoner by Yang HO, and was obliged to 
rr ^glrP! terms with him in order to obtain his liberation. Confucius 
would give his countenance to none, as he disapproved of all, 
and he studiously kept aloof from them. Of how he comported 
himself among them we have a specimen in the incident related in 
the Analects, XVII. i. — ^‘Yang Ho wished to see Confucius, but 
Confucius would not go to see him. On this, he sent a present of a 
pig to Confucius, who, having chosen a time when Ho was not at 
home, went to pay his respects for the gift. He met him, however, 
on the way. “ Come, let me speak with you,” said the officer. “ Can 
he be called benevolent, who keeps his jewel in his bosom, and 
leaves his country to confusion ? " Confucius replied, “ No.” “ Can 
he be called wise, who is anxious to be engaged in public employ- 
ment, and yet is constantly losing the opportunity of being so 1 ” 
Confucius again said, “No.” The other added, “The days and 
months are passing away ; the years do not wait for us.” Confucius 
said, " Bight ; I will go into office.” ’ Chinese writers are eloquent 
in their praises of the sage for the combination of propriety, com- 
phusance and firmness, which they see in his behaviour in this 
matter. To myself there seems nothing remarkable in it but a 
somewhat questionable dexterity. But it was w'ell for the fame of 
Confucius that his time was not occupied during those years with 
official services. He turned them to better account, prosecuting his 
researches into the poetry, history, ceremonies, and music of the 
nation. Many disciples continued to resort to him, and the legen- 
dary writers tell us how he employed their services in digesting the 
results of his studies. I must repeat, however, that sevei^ of them, 
whose names are most famous, .such as Tsing Sh&n, were as yet 
children, and Min Sun * was not born till b. c. 5CX>. 

To this period we must refer the almost single instance which 
we have of the manner of Confucius’s intercourse with his son LI. 

* Have you heard any lessons from your father different from what 
we have all heard ? ' asked one of the disciples once of LI. ‘ No,’ 
said LL ‘ He was standing alone once, when I was passing through 
the court below with hasty steps, and said to me, “ Have you learned 
the Odes ? ” On my replying, “ Not yet,” he added, “ If you do not 
learn the Odea, you will not be fit to converse with.” Another day, 
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in the same place and the same way, he smd to me, " Have you iBad 
the rules of Propriety ? " On my replying, “ Not yet,” he added, 
“ If you do not learn the rules of Propriety, your character cannot 
be established.” I have heard only these two things from him.' 
The disciple was delighted and observed, ‘ I asked one thing, and I 
have got three things. I have heard about the Odes. I have 
heard about the rules of Propriety. I have also heard that the 
superior man maintains a distant reserve towards his son 

I can easily believe that this distant reserve was the rule which 
Confucius followed generally in his treatment of his son. A stem 
dignity is the quality which a father has to maintain upon his 
system. It is not to be without the element of kinchiess, but that 
must never go beyond the line of propriety. There is too little room 
left for the play and development of natural affection. 

The divorce of his wife must also have taken place daring these 
years, if it ever took place at all, which is a disputed point. The 
curious reader wiU find the question discussed in the notes on the 
second Book of the LI Chi The evidence inclines, I think, against 
the supposition that Confucius did put his wife away. When she 
died, at a period subsequent to the present, LI kept on weeping 
aloud for her after the period for such a demonstration of grief had 
expired, when Confucius sent a message to him that his sorrow 
must be subdued, and the obedient son dried his tears *. We are 
glad to know that on one occasion — the death of his favourite 
disciple, Yen Hhi — the tears of Confucius himself would flow over 


and above the measure of propriety ^ 

7- We come to the short period of Confurius’s official life. In the 
H* hoida office. jeaT B- C- 501 » things had come to a head between the 

ao. 500-496. chiefs of the three Families and their ministers, and 
had resulted in the defeat of the latter. In that year the resources 
of Yang Hti were exhausted, and he fled into Cb 1 , so that the State 
was ddivered from its greatest troubler, and the way was m^e 
more dear for Confucius to go into office, should an opportunity 
occur. It soon presented itself Towards the end of that year he 
WM made chief magistrate of the town of Chung-tfi *. 

*An*.XVLxiii * SeetheUChl,!!. FtLLaj. •Aaa.H.ix. 

aniot Mys this was M. vilU mftma oh la SowwataiB tenrft ■aOoar'QUede ConftMfa^p. i47^ 

Hs is foUowod of course by Thornton and Panthior. 3ly T* 

twa the ease. In the notes to K'ang^hst’s edition ot the Chl^' 

a is aim^ laid— ‘ Ghnng-td,— the name of a town «€ 1*. It aftsnranis belonged to Chi 

when it was eaUed Fing-lft 
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Just before he received ^his appointment, a circumstance occurred 
of which we do not well know what to make. When Yang-hd fled 
into Ch'l, Kung-ehan F6-sAo, who had been confederate with, him, 
continued to maintain an attitude of rebellion, and held the city of 
Pi against the Chi family. Thence he sent a message to Confiicius 
inviting him to join him, and the Sage seemed so inclined to go 
that his disciple Tsze-ld remonstrated with him, saying, ‘ Ind^d 
you cannot go I why must you think of going to see Kung-shan 1 ' 
Confucius replied, ‘ Can it be without some reason that he has 
invited me 1 If any one employ me, may I not make an eastern 
Ch&u * 1 ’ The upshot, however, was that be did not go, and I 
cannot suppose that he had ever any serious intention of doing so. 
Amid the general gravity of his intercourse with his followers, there 
gleam out a few instances of quiet pleasantry, when he amused him- 
self by playing with their notions about him. This was probably 
one of them. 


As magistrate of Chung-td he produced a marvellous reformation 
of the manners of the people in a short time. According to the 
'Narratives of the School,’ he enacted rules for the nourishing of the 
Jiving and all observances to the dead. Different food was assigned 
to the old and the young, and different burdens to the strong and 
the weak. Males and females kept apart from each other in the 
streeta A thing dropped on the road was not picked up. There 
ynB no fraudulent carving of vessels. Inner coffins were made four 
inches thick, and the outer ones five. Graves were made on the 
high pounds, no mounds being raised over them, and no trees 
planted about them Within twelve months, the princes of the 
other Statw all wished to imitate his style of administration *. 
ihe di^e Ting, surpnsed at what he saw. asked whether his 
wuld employed to govern a whole State, and Confucius 

^ to the whole kingdom. On 

IS the duke appointed him assistant-superintendent of Works* in 
Which capacity he surveyed the lands of the State, and made many 

• •"<' ™ enough to put ,n end 

to pot the penal laws in meon- 
tion. No offenders showed themselves ». 
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These indiscriminating eulogies are of little value. One incident, 
related in the annotations of Tso-shih on the Ch'un-Ch'iA *, com- 
mends itself at once to our belief, as in harmony with Confucius’s 
character. The chief of the Chi, pursuing with his enmity the duke 
Ohio, even after his death, had placed his grave apart from the 
graves of his predecessors; and Confucius surrounded the ducal 
cemetery with a ditch so as to include the solitary resting-place, 
boldly telling the chief that he did it to hide his disloyalty *. But 
he mgnalised himself most of all in B. c. 500, by his behaviour at an 
interview between the dukes of LH and Ch‘i, at a place called Shih- 
chT ®, and Chi 4 -ktl *, in the present district of L^i-wh, in the depart- 
ment of T' 4 i-an Confucius was present as master of cereiBonies 
on the part of LA, and the meeting was pi^ofessedly pacific. The 
two princes were to form a covenant of alliance. The principal 
officer on the part of Ch'i, however, despising Confucius as ‘ a man 
of ceremonies, without courage,’ had advised his sovereign to make 
the duke of LA a prisoner, and for this purpose a band of the half- 
savage original inhabitants of the place advanced with weapons to 
the stage where the two dukes were met. Confucius understood 
the scheme, and said to the opposite party, ‘Our two princes are_ 
met for a pacific object For you to bring a band of savage vassals 
to disturb the meeting with their weapons, is not the way in which 
ChT can expect to give law to the princes of the kingdom. These 
barbarians have nothing to do with our Great Flowery land. Such 
vassals may not interfeie with our covenant Weapons are out of 
place at such a meeting. As before the spirits, such conduct is 
nnpropitious. In point of virtue, it is contrary to right As betwewi 
man and man, it is not polite.’ The duke of ChT ordered the dis- 
turbers offi but Confucius withdrew, carrying the duke of LA with 
him. The business proceeded, notwithstanding, and when the wcmds 
of the sdliance were being read on the part of Ch*i,“~‘ So be it to 
La, if it contribute not 300 chariots of war to the help of Chi, 
when its army goes across its borders,’ a messenger from Confucius 
added, — And so be it to us, if we obey your mtders, unless you 
’return to us the fields on the south of the Wftn.* At the condusion 
of the ceremonies, the prince of ChT wanted to giv© a grand enters 
tainment, but Confucius demonstrated that such a thing would be 
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contrary to the established rules of propriety, his real object being 
to keep his sovereign out of danger. In this way the two parties 
separated, they of Ch'l filled with shame at being foiled and disgraced 
by ‘the man of ceremonies;' and the result was that the lands of 
L6 which had been appropriated by Ch'l were restored 

For two years more Confucius held the oflSce of minister of Crime. 
Some have supposed that he was further raised to the dignity <ii 
chief minister of the State *, but that-waa not the case. One 
instance of the manner in which he executed his functions is worth 
recording. When any matter came before him, he took the opinion 
of different individuals upon it, and in giving judgment would say, 
*1 decide according to the view of so and so.’ There was an 
approach to our jury system in the plan, Confucius’s object being to 
enlist general sympathy, and carry the public judgment with him 
in bis administration of justice. A father having brought some 
charge against his son, Confucius kept them both in prison for three 
months, without making any difierence in favour of the father, and 
then wished to dismiss them both. The head of the Cht was dig* 
satisfied, and said, * You are playing with roe, Sir minister of Crime. 
Formerly you told me that in a State or a family filial duty was the 
first thing to be insisted on. What hinders yon now from putting 
to death this unfilial son as an example to all the people 1’ Con- 
fnciuB with a sigh replied, ‘ When superiors fail in their duty, and 
yet go to put their inferiors to death, it is not right. This father 
has not taught his son to be filial ; — ^to listen to his charge woidd 
be to slay the ^iltless. The manners of the ago have been long 
in a sad condition ; we cmmot expect the people not to be trant- 
gresong the laws V 

At this time two of his disciples, Tsze-lfi and Tsze-yA, entered 
the employment of the Chi fiimily, and lent their influence, the for- 
mer espec^Iy, to forward the plans of their master. One great 
cause of disorder in the State was the fortified cities held ly the 
three chiefs, in which they could defy the supreme authority, and 
were in turn defied themselves by their officers. Those cities were 
like tiie castles of the barons of England in the time of the Norman 


* mtrting at CiaAka is irdated in Soe-ntt Ch'ien, the ‘ KamtiTee of the School,* 
XABaag, with many exaggetaticna I hSTo fcdlowed 
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kingB. Confucius had their destruction very much at heart, and 
partly by the influence of persuasion, and partly 1^ the asmsting 
counsels of Tsze-lfl, he accomplished his object in regard to the 
(hief city of the Chi, and HHu *, the chief city of the Shfl. 

It does not appear that he succeeded in the same way in dis- 
mantling Ch'angS the chief city of the Mang*; but his authority in 
the State greatly increased. ‘ He strengthened the ducal House and 
weakened the private Families. He exalted the sovereign, and 
depressed the ministers. A transforming government went abroad. 
Dishonesty and dissoluteness were ashamed and hid their heads. 
IiOyalty and good feith became the characteristics of the men, and 
chastity and docility those of the women. Strangers came in crowds 
from other States Confucius became the idol of the people, and 
flew in songs through their mouths *. 

But this sky of bright promise was soon overcast. As the fame 
of the reformations in LA went abroad, the neighbouring princes 
began to be afraid. The duke of ChT said. ‘ With Confucius at the 
head of its government, LA will become supreme among the States, 
and Ch'l which is nearest to it will be the first swallowed up. ^ Let 
us propitiate it by a surrender of territory.' One of his ministers 
proposed that they should first try to separate between the sage and 
his sovereign, and to effect this, they hit upon the following scheme. 
Eighty beautiful girls, with musici and dancing accomplishment^ 
and a hundred and twenty of the finest horses that could be found, 
were selected, and sent as a present to duke Ting. They 
up at first outside the city, and Chi Hwan having gone in disgm^ to 
see them, forgot the lessons of Oonfumns, and took the duke to^ oo 
at the bait. They were both captivated. The women were received, 
and the sage was neglected. For three days the 
audience to his ministers. ‘ Master,’ said T^IA to Confucras, ‘ it 
is time for you to be going.' But OonfriciaB was very 8 

to leave. The spring was coming on, when the sacrifice ^ Heaven 
would be offered, and he determined to wait and see whether the 
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Bolenmization of that would bring the duke back to his right mind. 
No such result followed. The ceremony was hurried through, and 
portions of the offerings were not sent round to the various ministers, 
according to the establbhed custom. Confucius regretfully took 
his departure, going away slowly and by easy stages ^ He would 
have welcomed a message of recall. But the duke continued in 
his abandonment, and the sage went forth to thirteen weary years 
of homeless wandering. 

8. On leaving Ltl, Confucius first bent his steps westward to the 
State of Wei, situate about where the present province of Chih-U 
He wanders ^^d Ho-nan adjoin. He was now in his fifty-sixth 
sute to felt depressed and melancholy. As he 

B.C. 497-4B4< went along, he gave expression to his feelings in 
verse : — 

'Fain would I still look towards Lu, 

But this Kwei hill cuts off my view. 

With an axe, Fd hew the thickets through : — 

Vain thought I ’giunst the hill I nought can do ; ’ 

and again, — 

'Through the valley howls the blast. 

Drizzling rain falls thick and fash 
Homeward goes the youthful bride. 

O’er the wild, crowds by her side. 

How is it, O azure Heaven, 

From my home 1 thus am driven, 

Through the land my way to trace, 

With no certain dwelling-place? 

Dark, dark, the minds of men I 
Worth in vain comes to their ken. 

Hastens on my term of years ; 

Old age^ desolate, appears’.’ 

A number of his disciples accompanied him, and his sadness 
infected them. When they arrived at. the borders of Wei, at a place 
called 1 , the warden sought an interview, and on coming out from 
the sage, he tried to comfort the disciples, saying, ‘ My friends, why 
are you distressed at your master s loss of ofSce ? The world has 
been long without the prindples of truth and right; Heaven is 
going to use your master as a bell with its wooden tongue Such 
was the thought of this friendly stranger. The bell did indeed 
soui^, but few had ears to bear. 

‘ ift p- s- See alBO Mencius, v. Ptn. 1.4; *<0*. 
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Confucius’s fame, however, had gone before him, and he was in 
little danger of having to suffer from want. On arriving at the capital 
of Wei, he lodged at first with a worthy officer, named Yen Oh'&u- 
yfi \ The reigning duke, known to us by the epithet of Ling*, was 
a worthless, dissipated man, but he could not neglect a visitor of 
such eminence, and soon assigned to Confucius a revenue of 60,000 
measures of grain *. Here he remained for ten months, and then for 
some reason left it to go to Ch'an K On the way he had to pass by 
B?wang*, a place probably in the present department of K'Ai-fung 
in Ho-nan, which had formerly suffered from Yang-hfi. It so hap- 
pened that Confucius resembled Hd, and the attention of the people 
being called to him by the movements of his carriage-driver, they 
thought it was their old enemy, and made an attack upon him. His 
followers were alarmed, but he was calm, and tried to assure them 
by declaring his belief that be had a divine mission. He said to 
them, ‘ After the death of king Win, was not the cause of truth 
lodged here in me ? If Heaven had wished to let this cause of 
truth perish, then I, a future mortal, should not have got such 
a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let the cause 
of truth perish, what can the people of K*wang do to me*? 
Having escaped from the hands of his assailants, he does not seem 
to have carried out his purpose of going to Ch'in, but returned 
to Wei. 

On the way, he passed a house where he had formerly lodged, 
and finding that the master was dead, and the funeral ceremonies 
going on, he went in to condole and weep. When he came out, he 
told Tsze-kung to take the outside horses from his carnage, and give 
Hiem as a contribution to the expenses of the occasion. You never 
did such a thing,’ Tsze-kung remonstrated, * at the funeral of any of 
your disniples ; is it not too great a gift on this occasion of the 
death of an old host ? ' ‘ When I went in,' replied Confucius, ‘my 
presence brought a burst of grief from the chief mourner, an 
joined him with my tears. I dislike the thought of my tears not 
being followed by anything. Do it, my child , 

On reaching Wei, he lodged with Chtt Po-yU, an officer of whom 
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honourable mention is made in the Analects But this time he 
did not remain long in the State. The duke was 

B.0. 49S. married to a lady of the house of Sung, known by the 
name of Nan-tsze, notorious for her intrigues and wickedness. She 
sought an interview with the sage, which he was obliged unwillingly 
to accord No doubt he was innocent of thought or act of evil, 
but it gave great dissatisfaction to Tsze-lh that his master should 
have been in company with such a woman, and Confucius, to assure 
him, swore an oath, saying, ‘ Wherein I have done improperly, may 
Heaven reject me ! May Heaven reject me ® ! ’ He could not well 
abide, however, about such a court. One day the duke rode out 
through the streets of his capital in the same carriage with N an-tsze, 
and made Confucius follow them in another. Perhaps he inten^ded 
to honour the philosopher, but the people saw the incongruity, and 
cried out, ‘ Lust in the front ; virtue behind ! ’ Confucius was 
ashamed, and made the observation, ‘ I have not seen one who loves 
virtue as he loves beauty *’ Wei was no place for him. He left it, 
and took his way towards Ch*&n. 

Ch &o, which formed part of the present province of Ho-nan, lay 
south from Wei. After pasmng the small State of Ts*^®, he 
approached the borders of Sung, occupying the present prefecture 
of Kwei-teh,and had some intentions of entering it, when an incident 
occurred, which it is not easy to understand from the meagre style 
in which it is related, but which gave occasion to a remarkable 
saying. Confucius was practising ceremonies with his disciples, we 
are told, under the shade of a large tree. Hwan Thi, an ill-minded 
officer of Sung, heard of it, and sent a band of men to pull down 
the tree, and kill the philosopher, if they could get hold of him. 
The disciples were much alarmed, but Confiicius observed, ‘ Heaven 
has pi^uced the virtue that is in me what can Hwan Tdi do to 
me • ? They all made their escape, but seem to have been driven 
westwards to the State of ChSng’’, on arriving at the gate con- 
d^ng into which from the east, Confucius found himself separated 
m his followers. Tsze-kung had arrived before him, and was told 
by a native of ChSng that there was a roan standing by the east gate, 
mth a forehead like Y&o, a neck like K 4 o-y 4 o, his shoulders on a 
level with those of Tsze-ch'an, but wanting, below the waist, three 
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inches of the height of YU, and altogether having the disconsolate 
appearance of a stray dog.’ Tsze-kung knew it was the master, 
hastened to him, and repeated to his great amusement the descrip- 
tion which the man bad given. ‘The bodily appearance,’ said 
Confucius, ‘ is but a small matter, but to say I was like a stray dog, 
— capital ! capital * ! ’ The stay they made at ChSng was short, 
and by the end of B. c. 495, Confucius was in Ch'Sn, 

All the next year he remained there, lodging with the warder of 
the city wall, an officer of worth, of the name of CbSng *, and we 
have no accounts of him which deserve to be related here *. 

In B. C. 494, Ch'in was much disturbed by attacks from WA *, a 
large State, the capital of which was in the present department of 
SA-chAu, and Confucius determined to retrace his steps to Wei. 
On the way he was laid hold of at a place called FA ^ which was 
held by a rebellious officer against Wei, and before he could get 
away, he was obliged to engage that he would not proceed thither. 
Thither, notwithstanding, he continued his route, and when Tsse- 
kung asked him whether it was right to violate the oath he had 
taken, he replied, ‘ It was a forced oath. The spirits do not hear 
such • ’ The duke Ling received him with distinction, but paid no 
more attention to his lessons than before, and Confucius is said then 
to have uttered his complaint, ‘ If there were any of the princes who 
would employ me, in the course of twelve months I should have 
done something considerable. In three years the government would 
be perfected 

A. circumstance occurred to direct his attention to the State of 
Tsin *, which occupied the southern part of the present Sh^-hsJ, 
and extended over the Yellow river into Ho-nan. An invitation 
came to Confucius, like that which he had formerly received fiom 
Kung-shan FA-eAo. Ft Hd, an officer of Tsin, who was Imlding 
the town of Chung-mAu against his chief, invited him to visit him. 
Mid Confucius was inclined to go. Teze-IA was always the mentor 
on such occasions. He said to him, ‘ Master, I have heard you say. 
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that when a man in hia own person is guilty of doing evil, a superior 
man will not associate with him. Pi Hsi is in rebellion ; if you go 
to him, what shall be said ? ’ Confucius replied, ‘ Yes, I did use 
those words. But is it not said that if a thing be really hard, it 
may be ground without being made thin ; and if it be really white, 
it may be steeped in a dark fluid without being made black 1 Am 
I a bitter gourd 1 Am I to be hung up out of the way of beii^ 
eaten ^ ’ 

These sentiments soimd strangely from his lips. After all, he 
did not go to PI Hsl ; and having travelled as far as the Yellow 
river that he might see one of the principal ministers of Tsin, he 
heard of the violent death of two men of worth, and returned- to 
Wei, lamenting the fate which prevented him from crossing tl» 
stream, and trying to solace himself with poetry as he had done on 
leaving Lfl. Again did he communicate with the duke, but as inef- 
fectually, and disgusted at being questioned by him about militaiy 
tactics, he left and went back to Ch'&n. 

He resided in Ch'&n all the next year, B. c. 491, without any- 
thing occurring there which is worthy of note*. Events had laran- 
spired in L'A however, which were to issue in his return to his 
native State. The duke Ting had deceased B. c. 494, and Chi 
Hwan, the chief of the Chi femily, died in this year. On his 
death-bed, he felt remorse for his conduct to Confucius, and charged 
his successor, known to os in the Analects as Chi K'ang, to recall 
the sage ; but the charge was not immediately fulled. Chi 
K'ang, by the advice of one of his officers, sent to Ch'Sn for the 
disciple Yen Ch'hl instead. Confucius willingly sent him offi and 
would gladly have accompanied him. ‘ Let me return ! ’ he said, 
‘ Let me iretum * ! ’ But that was not to be for several years yet. 

In B. c. 490, accompanied, as usual, by several of his disciples, he 
went &om Ch'&n to Ts’di, a small dependency of the great fief of 
Ch'd, which occupied a large part of the present provinces of HA- 
nan and HA-peL On the way, between Ch'an and Ts'^ their 
provisions became exhausted, and they were cut off somehow firan 
obtmning a firesh supply. The disciples were quite overcome with 
want, and Tsze-IA stud to the master, ‘Has the superior liiaB 
indeed to endure in this way?’ Confiicius answered him, ‘llie 
superior man may indeed have to endure want ; but the mean man, 

* Ajia. XVXX. Tiu * Tao di'id-ming, indeed, relates a story of Confucius, on the report 
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■when he is in want, gives 'way to unbridled license*.’ According 
to the ‘ Narratives of the School,’ the distress continued seven days, 
during which time Confucius retained his equanimity, and was even 
cheerful, plajdng on his lute and singing*. He retained, however, 
a strong impression of the perils of the season, and we find him 
afterwards recurring to it, and lamenting that of the friends that 
were with him in Ch'S>n and TsAi, there were none remaining to 
enter his door*. 

Escaped from this strait, he remained in Ts'^ over B. c. 489, 
and in the following year we find him in Sheh, another district of 
Gh'fi, the chief of which had taken the title of duke, according to 
the usurping policy of that State. Puzzled about his visitor, he 
asked Tsze-ld what he should think of him, but the disciple did not 
venture a reply. When Confucius heard of it, he said to TBze>h!b 
‘ Why did you not say to him : — He is simply a man who in his 
eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his food, who in the joy of its 
attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not perceive that old 
age is coming on * t ’ Subsequently, the duke, in conversation 
■with Confucius, asked him about government, and got the reply, 
dictated by some circumstances of which we are ignoiant^ ‘ Qood 
government obtains, when those who are near are made h^py, and 
those who are far off are attracted*.’ 

After a short stay in Sheh, according to Sze-m 4 Ch'ien, he 
returned to TsAi, and having to cross a river, he sent Taze-lfi to 
inquire for the ford of two men who were at work in a neigh* 
bouring field. They were recluses, — ^men who had withdrawn from 
public life in disgust at the waywardness o£ the tunes. One of 
them was called Ch'ang-tsii, and mstead of giving Tanedfi the 
information he wanted, he asked him, ‘ Who is it that holds t^ 
reins in the carriage there?’ ‘It is K'ung Ch'ifi.’ 'Knng Chid 
of Lfi?’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply, and Ihmi the man reioined, ‘He 
knows the ford.’ 

Tsze-lfi applied to the other, who was called Chieh-nl, Imt got 
for answer the question, ‘Who are you. Sir? He replied, ‘I 
am Chung YA’ ‘ Chung Yfi, who is the dismple of K'ung Ch'iA of 
Lfi?’ ‘Yes,’ again replied Tsze-lfi, and Chieh-nl nid to him, 
* Disorder, like a swelling flood, spreads over the whole kingdom, 
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and who is he that will change it for you ? Than follow one who 
merely withdraws from this one and that one, had you not better 
fcdlow those who withdraw from the world altogether 1 ’ With 
this he fell to covering up the seed, and gave no more heed to the 
stranger. Tsze-IA went back and reported what they had said, 
when Confucius vindicated his own course, saying, ‘ It is impossible 
to associate with birds and beasts as if they were the same with ua 
If I associate not with these people, — ^with mankind, — with whom 
shall I associate ? If right principles prevailed through the king- 
dom, there would be no need for me to change its state*.’ 

About the same time he had an encounter with another recluse, 
who was known as ‘The madman of Ch'A.’ He passed by the 
carriage of Confucius, singing out, ‘ 0 phoenix, 0 phoenix, how is 
your virtue degenerated ! As to the past, reproof is useless, but 
the jEutnre may be provided against. Give up, give up your vain 
pursuit.’ Confucius alighted and wished to enter into conversation 
with, him, but the man hastened away*. 

But now the attenticm of the ruler of Ch'A — king, as he styled 
himself — was directed to the illustrious stranger who was in his 
dcxninions, and he met Confucius and conducted him to his capital, 
which was in the present district of t-chAng, in the department of 
Hsiang-yang*, in Hd-pei. After a time, he proposed endowing the 
philosopher with a considerable territory, but was dit^niiadftd by his 
prime minister, who said to him, * Has your majesty any ofBoer who 
could dischai^ the duties of an ambassador like Tsze-kung? or 
any one so qualified for a premier as Yen Hdi 1 or any one to 
conapare as a general with Tsze-ld ? The kings Wan and Wd, from 
their hereditary dominions of a hundred It, rose to the sovereignity 
of the kingdom. If K'ung Ch'id, with such disciples to he his minis- 
ters, get the possession of any territory, it will not be to the 
proepen^ of Chd*? On this remonstrance the king gave up his 
purpose ; and, when he died' in the same year, Confucios left the 
State, and went back again to Wei. 

The duke Ling had died four years before, soon after Confumtw 

»• 0.4*0. had last parted fixnn him, and the reigning duke, 
to ns ly the title of Ch'd®, was his grandson, and was 
holding the prindpaUty against his own fiither. The relations 
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between them were rather complicated. The father had been 
driven out in consequence of an attempt which he had instigated 
on the life of his step-mother, the notorious Nan-tsze, and the 
BDCcession was given to his son. Subsequently, the father wanted 
to reclaim what he deemed his right, and an unseemly struggle 
ensued. The duke Ch'h was conscious how much his cause would 
be strengthened by the support of Confiicius, and hence when he 
got to Wei, Tsze-lA could say to him, ‘The prince of Wei has been 
waiting for you, in order with you to administer the government ; — 
what will you consider the first thing to be done * 1 ’ The opinion 
of the philosopher, however, was against the propriety of the duke’s 
coarse *, and he declined taking ofdce with him, though he remained 
in Wei for between five and six years. During all that time there 
is ft blank in his history. In the very year of his return, according 
to the ‘Annals of the Empire,’ his most beloved disciple. Yen Hhi, 
died, on which occasion he exclaimed, ‘ Alas 1 Heaven is destroying 
me ! Heaven is destroying me*!’ The death of his wife is assigned 
to B.C. 484, but nothing else is related which we can connect with 


this long period. 

9. His return to LA was brought about by the -disciple Yen YA, 
who, we have seen, went into the service of ChlK'ang, in B.C. 49** 
FVom his TO. In the year B.O. 483, YA had the conduct of some 
^ ** military operations agamst ChT, and being successful, 
■ ■•o- Chi K'ang asked him how he had obtamed his military 

skill ; — was it firom nature, or by learning ? He replied tiiat he 
had learned it from Confucius, and entered into a glowing eukigy 
of the philosopher. The chief declared that he would bmg Ctm- 
fuctus home again to LA. ‘ If you do so,’' said the dmciple, see 
tiiat yon do not let mean men come betweetn yon and him. On 
thia K'ang sent three oflScers with appn^riate presents to Wei, to 
invite the wanderer home, and he returned with them aeoorfin^y . 

This event took place in tbe eleventh year of the duke Ai*, who 
succeeded to Ting, and according to K'ung FA, Coufudus s descen- 
dant, the invitation proceeded from him*. We may suppose that 
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while Chi K'ang was the mover and director of the proceeding, it 
was with the authority and approval of the duke. It is represented 
in the chronicle of Tso Ch*ih-ming as having occurred at a veiy 
opportune time. The philosopher had been consulted a little before 
by K'ung Win an officer of Wei, about how he should conduct a 
feud with another officer, and disgusted at being referred to on 
such a subject, had ordered his carriage and prepared to leave the 
State, exolauning, ‘ The bird chooses its tree. The tree does not 
dioose the bird.’ K'ung WS,n endeavoured to excuse himself, and 
to prevail on Confucius to remain in Wei, and just at this jimcture 
the messengers from LA arrived *. 

Confudus was now in his sbety-ninth year. The world had not 
dealt kindly with him. In every State which he had visited he had 
met with disappointment and sorrow. Only five more years re- 
mained to him, nor were they of a brighter character than the past. 
He had, indeed, attained to that state, he tells us, in which ‘he 
could follow what his heart dedred without transgressing what was 
right*,’ but other people were not more inclined than they had 
been to abide by his counsels. The duke Ai and Chi K'ang often 
conversed with him, hut he no longer had weight in the guidance 
of state afi^irs, and wisely addressed himself to the completion oi 
his literary labours. He wrote a preface, according to Srse-mA 
Ch'ien, to the ShA-ching ; carefully digested the rites and cere- 
monies determined by the wisdom of the more ancient sages and 
kings ; collected and arranged the ancient poetry ; and undertook 
the retbrm of music *. He has told us himself, ‘ I returned firom 
Wei to LA, and then the music was reformed, and the pieces in the 
Songs of the Kingdom and Praise Songs found all their proper 
place®. To the Yi-ching he devoted much study, and Sa»-m4 
Ohien says Hiat the leather thongs by which the tablets of his 
copy were bound together were thrice worn out. ‘ If some years 
were added to my life,’ he stud, ‘ I would give fifty to the study of 
**id then I inight come to be without great faults*.’ During 
this time also, we may suppoee that he supplied Ts&iig Sbftn with 
the matOTials of the dassic of Filial Pie^. The same year that he 
returned, Chi K'ang sent Yen YA to ask his opinion about an 
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additional impost which he wished to lay iq)on the people, but 
Confucius refused to give any reply, telling the disciple pri^tely 
his disapproval of the proposed measure. It was carried out^ how- 
ever, in the following year, by the agency of Yen, on which occasion, 
I suppose, it was that Confucius said to the other disciples, * He is 
no disciple of mine ; my little children, beat the drum and assail 
him The year b.c. 483 was marked by the death of his son LI, 
•^diich he seems to have home with more equanimify ftittn he did 
that of his disciple Yen Hfd, which some writers assign to the 
following year, though I have already mentioned it under the vear 
B.a 489. 

In the spring of B.C. 481, a servant of Chi K‘ang caught a 
Chl-lin on a hunting excursion of Hie duke in the present district 
of Chifirhsiang \ No person could tell what strange animal it was, 
and Confucins was called to look at it. He at once knew it to he 
a Un, and the legend-writers say that it bore on one of its hmns 
the piece of ribbon, which his mother had attached to the one that 
tqipeared to her before his birth. According to the chronide of 
Kung-yimg, he was profoundly affected. He cried out, ‘ For whom 
have you come 1 For whom have you come ! ’ His tears flowed 
fireely, and he added, ‘ The course of my doctrines is run*/ 

Notwithstanding the appearance of Hie lin, the life of CcmfuciiHi 
was still protracted for two years Icmger, though. he took occaaiioit 
to terminate with that event his history of the Ch'un Chid. Tbis 
Work, according to Sze-md Ch'ien, was altogether the prodootiiHi of 
this year, but we need not suppose that it was so. In it, finom the 
standpoint of Ld, he briefly in^cates the principal events occurting 
Hiroughoat the country, every term being e:q)reaBiv^ it is said, of 
Hie true character of the actors and events described. Confawna 
•aid himself, * It is the Spring and Autumn which will make men 
know me, and it is the Spring and Autumn whidr will make men 
cuideinn me V Menoias makes the ooropositMo of it to have been 
•u adiievement as great as Yd’s regulation of Hie waters of the 
ddttge : — ‘ Confudus ownpleted the Spring and Autumn, and re* 
keflious ministers and villainous sons were stmdt with terrw*. 

Towards the end of this year, word came to lA that Hie didce 
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of Ch'l had been murdered by one of his officers. Confucius was 
moved with indignation. Such an outrage, he felt, called for his 
solemn interference. He bathed, went to court, and represented 
the matter to the duke, saying, ‘Ch'Sn Hang has slain his sovereign, 
I beg that yon will undertake to punish him.’ The duke pleaded 
his incapacity, urging that Lh was weak compared with Ch'l, but 
Confucius replied, ‘ One half the people of Ch'l are not consenting 
to the deed. If you add to the people of LA one half the people 
of Ch'l, you are sure to overcome.’ But he could not inhise his 
spirit into the duke, who told him to go and lay the matter before 
the chiefs of the three Families. Sorely against his sense of 
propriety, he did so, but they would not act, and he withdrew 
with the remark, ‘Following in the rear of the great officers, J 
did not dare not to represent such a matter 

In the year B.C. 479, Confucius had to mourn the death of 
another of his disciples, one of those who had been longest with 
him, — the well-known Tsze-IA. He stands out a sort of Peter in 
the Confucian school, a man of impulse, prompt to speak and 
prompt to act. He gets many a check from the master, but there 
is- evidently a strong sympathy between them. Tsze-IA uses a . 
freedom with him on which none of the other disciples dares to 
v^ture, and there is not one among them all, for whom, if I may 
speak from my own feeling, the foreign student comes to fortn. 
such a liking. A pleasant picture is presented to us in one pairaage 
of the Analects. It is said, ‘ The disciple Min was standing by his 
side, looking bland and precise ; Tsze-lA (named YA), looking bold 
and soldierly ; Yen YA and Tsze-kung, with a free and straight- 
forward manner. The master was pleased, but he observed,. “YA. 
there ! — he will not>die a natural death ’ 

This prediction was verified. When Confucius returned to lA 
firom Wei, he left Tsze-IA and Tsze-kAo ® engaged there in offirial 
service. Trouble arose. News came to LA, b.c. 479, that a revo- 
lution Avas in progress in Wei, and when Confucius heard it, he 
‘Ch 4 i will come here, but YA will die*.’ So it turned out. 
When Tsze-kAo saw thah matters were desperate he made We 
escape, but Tsze-lA would not forsake the chief who had. teeated 

•nd Analects XIV. rxii. * Ana. XI. lU- 
Kao and name Ch'ai (^). ‘ See the ^ 
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him well. He threw himself into the mel^, and was slain. Con- 
fucius wept sore for him, but his own death was not far off. It 
took place on the eleventh day of the fourth month in the same 
year, b.c. 479 

Early one morning, we are told, he got up, and with his hands 
behind his back, dragging his staff he moved about his door, 
crooning over, — 

‘ The great mountain must crumble ; > - 

The strong beam must break; 

And the wise man wither away like a plant’ 

After a little, he entered the house mid sat down opposite the 
door. Tsze-kung had heard his words, and said to himself, ‘ If the 
great mountain crumble, to what shsdl I look up 1 If the strong 
beam break, and the wise man wither away, on whom shall I lean? 
The master, I fear, is going to be ill.’ With this he hastened into 
the house. Confucius said to him, ‘ Ts'ze, what makes you so late ! 
According to the statutes of HsiA, the corpse was dressed and 
coffined at the top of the eastern steps, treating the dead as if he 
were still the host. Under the Yin, the ceremony was performed 
between the two pillars, as if the dead were both host and guest 
The rule of Ch&u is to perform it at the top of the western steps, 
treating the dead as if he were a guest I am a man of Tin, and 
last night I dreamt that I was sitting with offering before me 
between the two pillars. No intelligent monarch arises ; there is 
not one in the kingdom that will make me his master. My time has 
come to die.’ So it was. He went to his couch, and after seven 
days expired *. 

Such is the account which we have of the last hours of the great 
philosopher of China. His end was not unimpressive, but it was 
melancholy. He sank behind a dond. Disappointed hopes 
his soul bitter. The great ones of the kingdom had not received 
his teachings. No wife nor child was by to do th® kindly offices of 
affection for him. Nor were the expectations of another, life present 
with him as he passed through the dai^ yall^. He uttor^ iw 
prayer, and he betrayed no apprehensions. Deep-toeasured in his 
own heart may have been the , thought that he had endeavo ^ 
to serve his generation by the will of God, but he gave no wg ^ 
‘ The mountain falling came to nought, and the rode was rwooved 

• S« the -f- ^ cw«s W* 

* See the U Chl, n. Sect L a a*. 
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Dut of his place. So death prevailed against him and he passed ; 
his countenance was changed, and he was sent away.’ 

lo. I flatter myself that the preceding paragraphs contain a 
more correct narrative of the principal incidents in the life of Con- 
Ittcins than has yet been given in any European language. They 
might eaaily have been expanded into a volume, but I did not wish 
to exhaust the subject, but only to furnish a sketch, which, while it 
might satisfy the general reader, would be of special assistance to 
the careful studrat of the classical Books. I had taken many notes 
of the manifest errors in regard to chronology and other matters in 
the * Narratives of the School,* and the chapter of Sze-m 4 Ch'ien on 
the E'ung family, when the digest of Chiang Yung, to which I have ' 
made frequent reference, attracted my attention. Conclusions to 
which I had come were confirmed, and a clue was furnished to 
difliculties which I was seeking to disentangle. I take the oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge here my obligations to it. With a few 
notices of Confucius's habits and manners, I shall conclude this 
section. 

Very little can be gathered firom reliable sources on the personal 
appearance of the sage. The height of his father is stated, as I 
have noted, to have been ten feet, and though Confucius came short 
of this ly four inches, he was often called ‘ the taU man.’ It is 
allowed that the ancient foot or cubit was shorter than the modern, 
but it must be reduced more than any scholar I have consulted has 
yet done, to bring this statement within the range of credibility. 
The l^;ends assign to bis figure ‘ nine-and-forty remarkable pecu- 
liarities^,’ a tenth part of which would have made him more a 
monster thmi a man. Dr. Morrison says that the images of him, 
which he had seen in the northern parts of China, represent him as 
of a dark, swarthy colour * It is not so with those common in the 
south. He was, no doubt, in siae and complexion much the same 
as teany of Ids descendants in the present day. Dr. Edkins and 
myself enjoyed the services <A two of those descendants, who acted 
as ‘wheelers’ in the wheelbarrows which conveyed us from Ch'tt- 
ftn to a town the Grand Canal more than 250 miles off. They 
were strong, capable men, both phymcally and mentally superior to 
their companions. 

* Chinese and Ep gHiJi 0ietioiuu7i diar. John DaTi* 

ate wiMitinvii leefiiig a Hfpm of Goviftwhi% in a temiile mar the jang lahOf of lAidh tfi® 
OMsqpteiao WM ‘q^Uadc^ ;Tlie Ohineee^ toI. ii p, 66). 
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But if his disciples had nothing to chronicle of his personal 
appearance, they have gone very minutely into an account of many 
of his habits. The tenth Book of the Analects is all occupied with 
his deportment, his eating, and his dress. In public, whether in 
the village, the temple, or the court, he was the man of rule and 
ceremony, but ‘ at home he was not formal.’ Yet if not formal, he 
was particular. In bed even he did not forget himself ; — ‘ he did 
not lie like a corpse,’ and ‘he did not speak.’ ‘He required hia 
sleeping dress to be half as long agmn as his body.’ ‘If he 
happened to be sick, and the prince came to visit him, he had his 
set to the east, made his court robes be put over him, and drew 
his girdle across them.’ 

He was nice in his diet, — ‘ not disliking to have his rice dressed 
fine, nor to have his minced meat cut small.’ ‘Anything at all 
gone he would not touch.’ ‘ He must have his meat cut properly, 
and to every kind its proper sauce ; but he was not a great eater/ 
‘ It was only in drink that he laid down no limit to himself, hut he 
did not allow himself to be confused by it.’ ‘ When the villagers 
were drinking together, on those who carried stafib going out, he 
w^t out immediately after.’ There must always be ginger at the 
table, and ‘ when eating, he did not converse.’ ‘ Although his food 
might be coarse rice and poor soup, he would offer a little of it in 
sacrifice, with a grave, respectful air.* 

‘ On occasion of a sudden clap of thunder, or a violent wind, he 
would change countenance. He would do the same, and nse up 
moreover, when he found himself a guest at a loaifed bcwd. * At 
the sight of a person in mourning, he would also change countwi* 
ance, and if he happened to be in his carnage, be would barf 
forward with a respectful. salutatiOT.’ ‘His genorf way in his 
carriage was not to turn his head ronnd, nmr talk hastily, nor point 
with his banda, * He was charitable, ‘ Whoi any of hto firiearfs 
died, if there were no relations who oonld be d^porfed on fiar tiie 
necessary offices, he would say, “ I will bury him.”' 

The disciples were so careful to record these and other cfaarax^er* 
istics of their master, it is said, because every sot, of movai^t ot 
of rest, was closely associated with the great principles whidi it 
was his object to inculcate. The detail oi so many small matters, 
however, hardly impresses a for^jner so fevourably. Thoe rather 
®®enis to be a want of fipeedom about the philosopber. 
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SECTION II. 

HIS INFLIIBNCK AND OPINIONS. 

I. Confucius died, we have seen, complaining that of all the 
princes of the kingdom there was not one who would adopt his 
ten- principles and obey his lessons. He had hardljr 
passed from the stage of life, when his merit 
wigns of Chine, jq acknowledged. When the duke Ai heard of 

his death, he pronounced his eulogy in the words, ‘ Heaven has not 
left to me the aged man. There is none now to assist me on the 
throne. Woe is me ! Alas ! 0 venerable N 1 * ! ’ Tsze-kung com- 
plained of the inconsistency of this lamentation from one who 
could not use the master when he was alive, but the prince was 
probably sincere- in his grief. He caused a temple to be erected, 
and ordered that sacrifice should be offered to the sage, at the four 
seasons of the year *. 

The sovereigns of the tottering dynasty of Ch&u had not the 
intelligence, nor were th^ in a position, to do honour to the 
departed philosopher, but the frets detailed in the first chaptor 
of these prolegomena, in connexion with the attempt of the founder 
of the Ch'in dynasty to destroy the literary monuments of antiquity, 
show how the authority of Confucius bad come by that time to 
prevail through the nation. The founder of the Han dynasty, in 
passing through LA, B.C. 195, visited bis tomb and offered the three 
victims in sacrifice to him. Other sovereigns since then have often 
made pilgrimages to the spot. The most frmous temple in tiie 
empire now rises near the place of the grave. The second and 
greatest of the rulers of the present dynasty, in the twenty-third 
year of bis reign, the K'ang-hsi period, there set the examjde oi 
kneeling thrice, and each time laying his fordbead thrice hi the 
dust, before the image of the sage. 

In the year of our Lord i, began the practice of confenin|f 
honorary designations on Confumus by imperial authority. The 
emperor Ping * then styled him — ‘ The duke Nl, all-complete and 

* U Chl, n. Sect L iii. 43. Thi» eulo^ U foond at .graater length in the ^ 
imme d i e t e l y efter the neUoe of the aige’e danth. * See the ^ ^ Q 
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illustrious This was changed, in a.d. 492, to — ‘ The venerable 
Ni, the accomplished Sage^.’ Other titles have supplanted this. 
Shun-chih®, the first of the Man-ch 4 a dynasty, adopted, in his 
second year, A. D. 1645, the style, — ‘K'ung, the- ancient Teacher, 
accomplished and illustrious, all-complete, the perfect Sage * ; ’ but 
twelve years later, a shorter title was introduced, — ‘l^ung, the 
ancient Teacher, the perfect Sage®.’ Since that year no further 
alteration has been made. 

At first, the worship of Confucius was confined to the country of 
Ld, but in a.d. 57 it was enacted that sacrifices should he offered 
to him in the imperial college, and in all the colleges of the 
principal territorial divisions throughout the empire. In those 
sacrifices he was for some centuries associated with the duke of 
Ch 4 u, the legislator to whom Confucius made frequent reference, 
but in A.D. 609 separate temples were assigned to them, and in 
628 our sage displaced the older worthy altogether. About the 
same time began the custom, which continues to the present day, 
of erecting temples to him, — separate structures, in connexion with 
all the colleges, or examination-halls, of the country. 

The sage is not alone in those templea In a hall behind the 
principal one occupied by himself are the tablets — in some oases 
the images — of several of his ancestors, and other worthies ; while 
associated with himself are his principal disciples, and many who 
in subsequent times have signalized themselves as expounders and 
exemplifiers of his doctrines. On the first day of every month, 
offerings of fruits and vegetables are set forth, and on the fifteenth 
there is a solemn burning of incense. But twice a year, in the 
middle months of spring and autumn, when the first ting day * of 
the month comes round, the worship of Confucius is performed with 
peculiar solemnity. At the imperial college the empmor himself is 
required to attend in state, and is in fact the principal performer. 
After all the preliminary arrangements have been made, and the 
emperor has twice knelt and six times bowed his head to the earth, 
the presence of Confucius’s spirit is invoked in the words, ‘Great 
art ■ thou, 0 perfect sage I Thy virtue is fall ; thy doctrine is 
Complete. Among mortal men there has not been thine equaL 
All kings honour thee. Thy statutes and laws have come g^riously 

‘LTB. 
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down. Thou art the pattern in this imperial school. Eeverently 
have the sacrificial vessels been set out. Full of awe, we sound our 
drums and bells 

The spirit is supposed now to be present, and the service 
proceeds through various offerings, when the first of which has 
been set forth, an officer reads the following which is the prayer 
on the occasion : — ‘ On this . . . month of this . . . year, I, A.B^ 
the emperor, dfer a sacrifice to the philosopher Kung, the ancient 
Teacher, the perfect Sage, and say, — 0 Teacher, in virtue equal to 
Heaven and Earth, whose doctrines embrace the past time and the 
present, thou didst digest and transmit the sis classics, and didst 
hand down lessons for all generations ! Now in this second month 
(ff spring (or autumn), in reverent observance of the old statutes, 
with victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, I carefully offer sacrifice to 
thee. With thee are associated the philosopher Yen, Continuator 
of thee; the philosopher Ts&ng, Exhibiter of thy fundamental 
prindpks; the philosopher Tsze-sze, Transmitter of thee; and 
the {diiloeopher M&ng, Second to thee. May’st thou enjoy the 

I need not go on to enlarge on the homage which the emperors 
of C3iina raider to (kmfucius. It could not be more complete. He 
was unreasonably neglected when alive. He is now unreasonably 
venerated when dead. 

2 . The rulers of China are not singular in this matter, but in 
entire sympathy with the mass of their people. It is the di8tincti(m 
of this empire that education has been highly priasd 
of Oon> in it ffom the earliest times. It was so before tiie 
era of Confurius, and we may be sure that the system 
met with his approbation. One of his remarkable sayings was,— - 
*To lead an uninstructed people to war is to throw them a,yf9y*’ 
Whmt he pronounoed this judgment, he was not thinking of military 
tnunmg, but of education in the duties of life and citizenship. A 
people so taught, he thought, would be morally fitted to fight fi>r 
thrir government. Mmicias, when lecturing to the ruler of Tftng 
cm the {sx^per way of governing a kingdom, told him that he mmt 
provide the means of education for all, the poor as well as the ri<h> 
*l!8taldMh,’ said he, 'ktiang, ht&, hmo, and h$ido , — all those ediwa- 
tikmal mstitutions, — for the instruction of the people V 
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At the present day, education is widely diffused throughout 
China. In few other countries is the schoolmaster more abroad, 
and in all schools it is Confucius who is taught. The |dan of 
competitive examinations, and the selection for civil offices only 
from those who have been successful candidates, — good so &r as 
the competition is concerned, but injurious from the restricted 
range of subjects with which an acquaintance is required, — have 
obtained for more than twelve centuri^ The clasucal works are 
the text books. It is from them almost exclusively that the 
themes proposed to determine the knowledge and ability of the 
students are chosen. The whole of the magistracy of Qiina is 
thus versed in all that is recorded of the sage, and in the andent 
literature whidi he preserved. His thoughts are frmiliar to every 
man in authority, and his character is more or less reproduced in 
him. 

The official civilians of China, numerous as they are, are but a 
fraction of its students, and the students, or those who rxrake 
literature a profession, are again but a fraction of those who attend 
school for a shorter or longer period. Yet so far as the studies 
have gone, they have been occupied with the Confucian writings. 
In the schoolrooms there is a tablet or inscription on the waU, 
sacred to the sage, and every pupil is required, on coming to school 
on the morning of the first and fifteenth of every month, to bow 
before it, the first thing, as an act of reverence”. Thus all in 
China who receive the slightest tincture of learning do so at 
fountain of Confucius. They learn of him and do homage to him 
at once. I have repeatedly quoted the statement that durii^ his 
life-time he had three thousand disciples. Hundreds of nuUions 
are his disciples now. It is hardly necess^ to make any aSowsnoe 
in this statement for the followers of T&oism and Buddhism, for, as 
Sir John Davis has observed, ‘ whatever the other opinions or foith 
of a Chinese may be, he takes good care to treat Oonfucius with 
respect For two thousand years he has reigned supreme, the 
undisputed teacher of this meet populous land. 

3. This position and influence of Confiicaos are to be ascribed, I 
conceive, chiefly to two causes : — bis being the preserver, namely of 

• During Uie preaeat dynasty, tablet of 

l««e to a eonrideraUe extent dfaqplaeed that of Oonfcttaa in m ihvia. Tot the votebip of him 

doee not dash with that the other. He Is *«>e fcther’ of eoisqioeitkHi oaly. 

* The Chineae, Tol. ii. {a 45 
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. tbe monuraents of antiquity, and the exemplifier and expounder 

Hie of maxims of the golden age of China ; and the dero- 

kwiaflauen. j,Jjq ijjg immediate disciples and their early 

fcdloweiB. The national and the personal are thus blended in him, 
each in its highest d^ree of excellence. He was a Chinese of the 
Chinese ; he is also represented as, and all now believe him to have 
been, the heau uUai of humanity in its best and noblest estate. 

4. It may be well to Wing forward herer Confucius’s own estimate 
of himself and of his doctrines. It will serve to illustrate the 

Hit 01m cou- statements just made. The following are some of 
Wa sayings:— ‘The sage and the man of perfect 
virtue ; — how dare I rank myself with them 1 It 
may simply be said of me, that I strive to become such -without 
satiety, and teach others without weariness.’ ‘In, letters I am 
perhaps equal to other men; but the character of the superior 
man, carrying out in his conduct what he professes, is what I bare 
not yet attained to.* ‘The leaving virtue without proper cultiTa- 
tibn; the not thoroughly discussing what is learnt; not being 
able to move to^rards ri^teonsness of which a knowledge is gained; 
and not being able to diange what is not good ; — these are tlm 
things which occasion me solicitude.’ ‘ I am not one who was horn 
ill the possession of knowledge ; I am one who is fond of antiquity 
and earnest in seeking it there.’ ‘ A transmitter and not a maker, 
believing in and lovii^ the ancients^ I venture to compare mysdf 
‘with our old P&ng V 

CiHifacius cannot be thought to speak of himself in these 
declarstums mme hig^y than he ought to do. Bather we may 
POoognisB in thmn the exjuessions of a genuine humility. He was 
conscious that perscmally be came short in many things, but , he 
toiled after the character, which he' saw, or femci^ that he saw, 
in tile ancient sages whom he acknowledged ; and the lessons of 
• government and morals which he laboured to diffuse were those 
which had already been inculcated and exhibited Ity than. 
Emphatically he waa ‘a transmitter and not a maker.’ It is not 
to he understood that he was not folly satisfied of tbe tfutb of the 
principles which be had learned. He held them with the fall 
ap^oval and oemsent of hm own understanding. He believed timt 
if they ware acted on, tiiey would remedy the evils of his time. 

‘ AH tkaae pMaagw u« talm fitoa iha cevwiUi BmA of the AoalMte. See 
xzsUi, XBdi, Ui, six, and i 
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There was nothing to prevent rulers like Y4o and Shun and the 
great Yu ftom again arising and a condition of happy tranquillily 
being realised throughout the kingdom under their sway. 

If in anything he thought himself ‘superior and alone,’ having 
attributes which others could not claim, it was in his possessing 
a divine commission as the conservator of ancient troth and roles. 
He does not speak very definitely on this point. It is noted that 
' the appointments of Heaven was one of the subjects on which he 
rarely touched His most remarkable utterance was that which I 
have already given in the sketch of his Life : — ‘When he was put 
in fear in K'wang, he said, “After the deafti of king W&n, was not 
the cause of troth lodged here in me ? If Heaven had wished to 
let this cause of troth perish, then I, a future mortal, should- not 
have got such a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let 
the cause of truth perish, what can the people of K'wang do to 
. me * ? ’” Confucius, then, did feel that he was in the woild for a 
qiecial purpose. But it was not to announce any new truths^ or to 
initiate any new economy. It was to prevent what had previously 
been known from being lost. He followed in the wake of Y4o and 
Shun, of Tang, and king Wftn. Distant from the last by a long 
interval of time, he would have said tliat he was distant ftwn hun 
also by a great inferiori^ of character, but still he had learned the 
j^nciples on which they all hiqipily governed the countiy, and in 
their name he would lift up a standard against the prevailing law- 
kesness of his age. 

5 . The language employed with reference to Confucius by his 
disciples and their early followers presmits a strikiiig oraitrast with 
ip-« — of his own. I have already, in wntic^ oi the scope and 
^ valwe of ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean,’ called attention 

wriy Mhnran. jq extiavaguit eulo^es of his gcandshn Tsee-aae. 
He only followed the example which had been set by those among 
whom the plnloeopher went in and out. We have the language of 
Yen Yttan, his fovourite, whidi is comparatively HKstoate, and 
simply expresses tiie genuine admiration of a devoted pupil*. 
Tsse-kung on several oocaskms spdke in a different i^le. Having 
hoard that one of the chiefe erf Ld had said that he himself— 
Taae-kiiing — ^was superior to Ccarfucini^ he observed, ‘ Let me u» 
tk# compmison of a house and its encompassing wall. My wall 

* AaikIZ.ai. 
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only reaches to the shoolders. One may peep over it, and see 
-whatever is valuable in the apartments. The wall of my master 
is sevmral fathoms high. If one do not find the door and enter by 
it, he cannot see the rich ancestral temple -with its beauties, nor idl 
the officers in their rich array. But I may assume that tn^ ate 
few who find t^e door. The remark of the chief was only what 
might have been expected 

Another time, the same individual having spoken revilingly of 
Confucius, Tsxe-kung said, ‘It is of no use doing so. Chui^nl 
cannot be reviled. The talents and virtue of other men are hilled 
and mounds which may be stepped over. Chung-ni is the son or 
moon, which it is not possible to step over. Although a man mi^ 
wish to cut himself off from the sage, what harm can he do to the 
sun and moon 1 He only shows that he does not know his own 
capacity*.’ 

In conversation with a fellow-disciple, Tsze-kung took a s^ 
higher flight. Being charged by Tsze-ch'in with being too modart, 
for that Confucius was not really superior to him, he replied, * Fw 
one word a man is often deemed to be wise, and for one word he is 
often deemed to be foolish. We ought to be careful indeed m 
what we say. Our master cannot be attained to, just in the same 
way as the heavens cannot be gone up to by the steps of a stair. 
Were our master in the podtion of the prince of a State, or the chiaf 
of a Family, we should find verified the description which has heea 
given of a sage’s rule ; — He would plant the people, and forthwith 
they would be established ; he would lead them on, and forthmth 
they would follow him ; he would make them happy, and forthwith 
multitudes would resort to his dominions; he would stimulats 
them, and forthwith they would be harmonious. While he lived, 
he would be glorious. When be died, he would be bittmdy 
lamented. How is it possible for him to be attained to ® 1’ 

From these representations of Tsse-kung, it was not a diffiooJt 
step for TsBensse to take in exalting Confucius not <mly to the 
level of the anrient sages, but as ‘the equal of Heaven.’ And 
Mencius took up the theme. Being questioned by Kung-sun Cfli'dn, 
<me of his discqiles, about two acknowledged sages, Po-1 and t Fin, 
whether th^ woce to be placed in the sune rMik with Confumua, hs 
replied, * No. Since there were living men until now, thme never 
was another ConfiiGius ; ’ and Hien he proceeded to fortify fo* 

' Ab*. xn. ndS. • Akl XXZ. zzIt. * Aniu XTX. xzv-. 
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opinion by the concurring testimony of TsAi Wo, Tsze-kung, end 
Y9 Zo, who all had wisdom, he Ihoi^t, sufficient to know thdr 
master. Ts&i Wo’s opinion vras, * According to my view our 
master, he is iar superior to T&o and Shuzu’ Tsae-kung said, ‘ By 
viewing the ceremonial ordinances of a prince, we know the 
character of his government. By hearing his music, we know the 
character of his virtue. From the distance of a hundred ages after, 
I can arrange, according to their merits, the kings of those hundred 
ages ; — not (me of them can escape me. From the birth of mankind 
till now, there has never been another like our master.’ Yti Zo 
said, ‘ Is it only among men that it is so t Th«n is tiie (hldin 
among quadrupeds ; the fung-hwang among birds; the fli nMwm- 
tain among mounds and ant-hills ; and rivers and seas among rain- 
pools. Though different in degree, they are the same in kind. So 
the sages among mankind are also the same in kimL But they 
stand out from their fellows, and rise above the levd ; and from 
the birth of mankind till now, there never has been one so complete 
as Confucius*.’ I will not indulge in farther illustration. The 
judgment of the sage’s disciples, of Tsze-sze, and of Mencioa, has 
been unchallenged by the mass of the scholars of China. Doubtless 
it pleases them to bow down at the shrine oi the Sage, fair their 
profession of literature is thereby glorified. A reflection of the 
honour done to him falls upon themselves. And the powers that 
be, and the multitudes of the people, fall in with the judgment. 
Confucius is thus, in the empire of China, the one man by wh<an 
all possible personal ex<»llen<5e was exemplified, and by whom all 
possible lessons of social virtue and politi<aJ wisdom are tao|^k 
6. The reader will be prepared by the preceding account not 
to expect to find any light thrown by Confucius <m tlm great priw 
Sstjeoti oa lems of the human condition and destiny. He did 

not speculate on the creation of things or the end of 

them. HewasnottrouUeatoMOMntfea*"^ 
ritajj, opea of man, nor did he seek to know about hw bmeatUar. 

JBe meddled neither with phymcs nor metaphj^*. 
The testimony of the AnaletJts about the subjects of his 
the following;— ‘His frequent themes of dMCOorse were the Book 
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of Poetry, the Book of History, and the maintenance of the rules <rf 
Propriety.’ * He taught letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truth- 
fulness.’ ‘ Extraordinary things ; feats of strength ; states of dk- 
order ; and spiritual beings, he did not like to talk about 

Gonfudus is not to be blamed for his silence on the subjects here 
iridicated. His ignorance of them was to a great extent his 
misfortune. He had not learned them. No report of them had 
come to him by the ear ; no vision of them by the eye. And to 
his practical mind the toiling of thought amid uncertainties seemed 
worse than useless. 

The question has, indeed, been raised, whether he did not make 
dianges in the andent creed of China*, but I cannot believe that fas 
did so consdously and designedly. Had his idiosyncrasy been dif- 
ferent, we might have had expositions of the ancient views on smne 
points, the effect of which would have been more benefidal than 
the indefiniteness in which they are now left, and it may be doubted 
so fiur, whether Confudus was not unfaithful to his guides. Kit 
that he suppressed or added, in order to bring in artides of belief 
originating with hims elf, is a thing not to be charged against him. 

I will mention two important subjects in regard to which thwe 
is a conviction in my mind that he came short of the faith of the 
older sages. The first is the doctrine of God. This name is 
common in the Shih-ching and Shfi-ching. Ti or Shang-Tt appcan 
there as a personal being, ruling in heaven and on eart^ the author 
of man’s moral nature, the governor among the nations, by whom 
kings reign and princes decree justice, the rewarder of the good, 
and the punisher of the bad. Confudus preferred to speak of 
Heaven. Instances have already been given of this. Two othws 
may be died i — * He who offends against Heaven has none to whmU 
he can piay*?’ ‘Alas I’ said he, ‘there is no one that knows ma 
Tsze-kung said, ‘ What do you mean by thus saying that no wi* 
knows you 1 ’ He replied, ‘ I do not murmur against Heaven. I do 

lit and mnanlng, uid up to this time I boTo not been able to maater it ao aa toap«* 

ponUv< 0 fy aboat it. It will come in due time^ in its in tba present Publicstlfl^ 

1 do not t h ink Uut .what I here mj of Conftieiiu will require much, if sny, modific^ttfl^ 
oo I wrote in i86i ;«n<l 1st last sooomplishod s inmalstion of the Yi, which was publiib*^ ^ 
tba sixteenth ^lume of *TheSeerea Books the East.* I should like to brin* • 
lev^citm of that verUon, with the Chineee text, so as to make it uniform with the Tohtnn* 
the CSessleB pievions^ published. But as Tang Ho said to Confiiaius, *Bie years ^ not 
ftirnn* 

* Ana.Vn.zTii; mdr; zz. * See Batdwiek’e •Cbridt and other Mastaa,’ 

with Uo reftreBco in -a note to a paaaage from Meadowa’a ‘Tbo Cbinaao and On* 
BabUUona.* ’A*a.m.ziU. * . “ 
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not grumble against men. My studies lie low, and my penetration 
rises high. But there is Heaven ; — ^that knows me > ! ’ Not once 
throughout the Analects does he use the personal namA I would 
say that he was unreligious rather than irreligious; yet by the 
coldness of his temperament and intellect in this matter, his 
influence is unfavourable to the development of ardent religious 
feeling among the Chinese people generally; and he prepared the 
way for the speculations of the literati of mediaeval and modem 
times, which have exposed them to the charge of atheism. 

Secondly, Along with the worship of God there existed in China, 
from the earliest historical times, the worship of other spiritual 
bmgs, — especially, and to every individual, the worship of departed 
ancestors. Confucius recognised this as an institution to be devoutly 
observed. ‘ He sacrificed to the dead as if they were present ; he 
sacrificed to the spirits as if the spirits were present. He said, 
" I consider my not being present at the sacrifice as if I did not 
sacrifice*.” ’ The custom must have originated from a belief in the 
continued existence of the dead. We cannot suppose that they 
who instituted it thought that with the cessation of this life on 
earth there was a cessation also of all conscious being. But Confucius 
never spoke explicitly on this subject. He tried to evade it. Chi 
tfl asked about serving the spirits of the dead, and the master 
said, “ While you are not able to serve men, how can you serve their 
spirits ? ” The disciple added, “ I venture to ask about death,” and 
he was -answered, “While you do not know life, how can you know 
about death.®.” ’ Still more striking is a conversation with another 
disciple, recorded in the ‘Narratives of the S<hooL’ TssO'kung 
ssked him, saying, ‘ Do the dead have knowledge (of our services, 
that is), or are they without knowledge V The master replied, * If 
I were to say that the dead have such knowledge, I am afraid th^ 
filial sons and dutiful grandsons would injure their substamje in 
paying the last oflSces to the departed ; and if I were to wy that 
the dead have not such knowledge, I am afraid lest unfilial sons 
should leave their parents unbtiried. You need not wish, Ts^ to 
know whether the dead have knowledge or not. ^ere is im 
present urgency about the point. Hereafter you will know it 
fiir yourself*.’ Surely this was not the teaching {woper to a sage. 

‘ Awl XIV. DXTiL • Ana. IH. zii. »Ana.XL*i * ^ ^ » 
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He said on one occasion that he had no concealments from hU 
disdples^ Why did he not candidly tell his real thou^ts on 
so interesting a sulgect 1 I incline to think that he doubted mon 
he bdieved. If the case were not so, it would be diffioolt 
to aooonnt for the answer which he returned to a question as to 
what constituted wisdom : — ‘ To give one’s self earnestly,’ said h^ 
‘ to the duties due to men, and, while respecting spiritual beings, to 
keep aloof firom them, may be called wisdom®.’ At any rate, as by 
his frequent references to Heaven, instead of following the phrase* 
ology of the oldmr sages, he gave occasion to many of his pro&SBed 
followers to identify God with a principle of reason and the oouxae 
of nature ; so, in the point now in hand, he has led them to d^y, 
like the Sadduoees of old, the existence of any spirit at all, and to 
tell us that their sacrifices to the dead are but an outward form, the 
mode of expression which the principle of filial piety requires them 
to adopt w^n its objects have departed this life. 

It will not be supposed that I wish to advocate or to defend the 
practice of sacrifidog to Gie dead. My object has been to point out 
how Oonfudus recognised it, without acknowledging the fiuth firam 
which it must have originated, and how he enforced it as a matter 
of form or ceremony. It thus connects itself with the most smrums 
diaige that can be brought against him, — the charge of inmnootity. 
Among the four things which it is said he taught, * truthfulness' is 
specified*, and noany sayings might be quoted from him, in whkh 
* sincerity ’ is celebrated as highly and demanded as stringently as 
ever it has been by any Christian moralist ; yet he was not 
altogether the truthful and true mmi to whom we accord our 
highest approbation. There was the case of Mftng Cbih-fen, who 
bddly brought up the rear of the defeated troops of L6, vbA 
attributed his occupying the place of honour to the badiwardMW of 
his htnse. The action was galhmt, but the apology for it was weak 
and unnecessary. And yet Confucius saw nothing in tiie whsds hot 
matter for praise*. He could excuse himself from seeing an un* 
welcome visitor on the ground that he wm rick, whmi there was 
nothing the matter with him*. These were amall mattmM, 
what shall we say to the incident which I have given in the sketdi 
of his Life, p. 79 , — his deliberately breaking the oath whirii he hid 
sworn, rimply on the ground that it had been forced from tool 
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I should be glad if I could find evidence on which to d^j the truth 
of that occurrence. But it rests on the same authmiij as most 
other statements about him, and it is accepted as a fact hj the 
peoffie and scholars of China. It must have had, and it most still 
^ve, a very injurious influence upon them. Foreigners ehaige a 
habit of deceitfulness upon the nation and its government ; — w 
the justice or injustice of this charge I say nothing. For every word 
of fidsehood and every act of insincerity, the guilty murt bear 
hiw own burden, but we cannot but regret the examjde of CmifaeiaB 
in this particular. It ki with the Chinese and their as it was 
with the Jews of old and their teachers. He that lea<fe them haa 


eaiaed them to err, and destroyed tl» way of thmr paths*. 

&jt was not insincerity a natural lesnlt of tbs ua-rehipkm of 
Confucius 1 There are cCTtain virtues which demand a true p*sty 
in order to their flourishing in the heart of man. Natural afteotioD, 
the feeling of loyalty, and enlightened policy, may do m«dk to 
huild up and preserve a femily and a rtat^ hut it requires mens 
to maintain the love of tmth, and make a li^ 8p<Aen or acted, to he 
riumnk firom with shame It teqmrea in fiwt'the Isvii^ reeognitio* 
of a Gh)d of troth, and all the sanctums of reveaded re^^ioik 
Unfortunately the Chinese have not had these and the oxanqile of 
him to whom they bow down as the best and wisest of men, 
does not set them against d i asi mu latiop. ___ 

7. I go on to a bridf tfiacusskm of Caafucias'B views 9m fpvui^ 
meot, <*■ what we may call his priBci|des of poSticrf ^ 

Hh^wsoa could not be in yshmgmtercowse with ^«&^es 

**'*’“**• but that he dbould enuBoate many 
<m dkazaetmr and morals genend^, ^ ^ 
haj^vement of the individual. * The km^sse, tawweneBwsi^^ 
to a state d happy teaBi|iB^fity‘,’ wae Ae greed ohjecl 
deh^kted to think of; that it ssight he tse^ e^ - 7 ,* 

*eiw can look upon the paha of hm hawk’ w» the wtoto 

it pleased ym to mdulge*. He hdd the* Asrewee**** • 
e d s ^ at i on and readineSB to be gevemod, which wsy 
take n advantage of in the |»oj>er yntj. There 
edmwiistjators, bat given thoae> eed *Ae gf^ . 

vwmWheii^,jo8teavegetetioai»iepid» Ae eertli; yen, 
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government would display itself like an easily-growing rush*.’ The 
aanrift sentiment was common from the lips of Mencius. Enforcing 
it one day, when conversing with one of the petty rulers of his 
time, he said in his peculiar style, ‘Does your Majesty understand 
the way of the growing gnun 1 During the seventh and eighth 
months, when drought prevails, the plants become dry. Then the 
clouds collect densely in the heavens ; they send down torrents of 
rain, and the grain erects itself as if by a shoot. When it does so, 
who can keep it back*?’ Such, he contended, would be the 
response of the mass of the people to any true ‘ shepherd of men.’ 
It may be deemed unnecessary that I should specify this point, fo|r 
it is a truth applicable to the people of all nations. Speaking 
generally, government is by no device or cunning craftiness; 
human nature demands it. But in no other family of mankind is 
the characteristic so largely developed as in the Chinese. The love 
of order and quiet, and a willingness to submit to ‘ the powers that 
be,’ eminently distinguish them. Foreign writers have often taken 
notice of this, and have attributed it to the influence of Confucius’s 
doctrines as inculcating subordination ; but it existed previous to 
. his time. The character of the people moulded his system, m(»e 
than it was moulded by it. 

This readiness to be governed arose, according to Confucius, from 
‘the duties of universal obligation, or those between sovereign and 
minister, between father and son, between husband, and wife, be- 
tween elder brother and younger, and those belonging to the 
intercourse of friends®.’ Men as they are bom into the world, and 
grow up in it, find themselves existing in those relations. They are 
the appointment of Heaven. An d each relation has its reciprocal 
obligations, the recognition of which is proper to the Heaven-ctm- 
ferred nature. It only needs that the sacredness of the relations be 
maintained, and the duties belonging to them faithfully discharged, 
and .the ‘happy tranquillify' will prevsdl all under heaven. As to 
the mstitutions of government, the laws and arrangements by 
whiih, as through a thousand channels, it should go forth to cauny 
plenty and prosperity through the length and breadth of the countiy, 
it did not belong to Confucius, ‘the throneless king,’ to pet them 
forth ^nutely. And indeed they were existing in the records of 
* the ancient sovereigns.’ Nothing new was needed. It was only 
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requisite to pursue the old paths, and raise up the old standards, 
‘lie government of Wftn and WO,’ he said, * is displayed in the 
records, — the tablets of wood and bamboo. Let there be the men, 
and the government will flourish ; but without the men, tihe govern- 
ment decays and ceases ’ To the same eflect was the reply which 
he gave to Yen HOi when asked by him how the government rf 
a State should be administered. It seems very wide of the marl^ 
until we read it in the light of the sage’s veneration for ancient 
ordinances, and his opinion of their sufficiency. ‘Follow,’ he said, 

‘ the seasons of Hsi4. Eide in the state-carriages of Yin. Wear 
the ceremonial cap of Ch&u. Let the music be the. Sh&o with its 
pantomimes. Banish the songs of Ch&ng, and ke^ far from specious 
talkers *.’ 

Confucius’s idea then of a happy, well-governed State did not go 
beyond the flourishing of the five relations of society which have 
been mentioned ; and we have not any condensed exhibition from 
him of their nature, or of the duties belonging to the several parties, 
in them. Of the two first he spoke frequently, but all that he ha# 
said on the others would go into small compass. Mencius has said 
that ‘between father and son there should be affection; between 
sovereign and minister righteousness; between husband and wife 
attention to their separate functions; between old and young, a 
proper order ; and between friends, fidelity*.' Confucius, I apprs-; 
hend, would hardly have accepted this account. It does not bring 
out sufficiently the authority which he claimed for the fether imd 
the sovereign, and the obedience which he exacted firom.the duld 
and the minister. With regjard to the relation of husband and wife, 
he was in no respect superior to the preceding sages who had 
enunciated their views of ‘ propriety ’ on the subject. We ^ve^ 
somewhat detailed exposition of his opinions in the ‘ Narratives « 
the School’—' Man,’ said he, ‘is the representative of Heav^ and 
is supreme over all things. Woman yields obedienw to the instep 
tions of man, and helps to cany out his prind]^*. On tto 
account she can determine nothing of herself, and is snbjed^ w 
rule of the three obediences. When young, she most 
father and elder brother ; when married, she must obey her husband ; 

* 
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■when her htwband is dead, she must obey her son. She may not 
think of marrying a. second time. No instructions or orders must 
issue from the harem. Woman’s business is simply the preparation 
and supplying of drink and food. Beyond the threshold of bar 
apartments she should not be known for evil or for good. She may 
not cross the boundaries of the State to attend a funeraL She 
may no step on her own motion, and may come to no conclu- 
sion on her own deliberation. There are five women who are not 
to be taken in marriage i — ^the daughter of a rebellious house ; die 
dai^ter of a disorderly house ; the daughter of a house which has 
produced ciiminals for more than one g^eneration ; the daughter of 
a leprous house; and the daughter who has lost her father and 
elder brother, A wife may be divorced for seven reasons, whkh, 
however, may be overruled by three considerations. The grounds 
for divorce are disobedience to her husband’s parents ; not giving 
birth to a son ; dissolute conduct ; jealousy — (of her husband s atten- 
timis, that is, to the other inmates of his harem) ; talkativeness ; and 
thieving. The three oonmdmrations which may overrule these 
grounds are — first, if, while she was taken firom a home, she has now 
no home to return to ; second, if she have passed ■with her husband 
through the three years’ mourning for his parents ; third, if the 
husband have become rich from being poor. All these isolations 
■were adopted by the sages in harmony with the natures of man and 
woman, and to g^ve importance to the ordinance of marriage 

With these ideas of the relations of society, Confucius dwelt 
much on the necessity of personal correctness of character on the 
part of those in authoriiy, in order to secure the right fulfilmmit oi 
the duties implied in them. This is one grand peculiarity of his 
teaching. I have adverted to it in the review of ‘ The Great 
Learnings’ but it deserve some further exhibition, and there are 
three eonvmaations with the diief Chi K'ang in which it is vesy 
expressly set forth. *Chl K’ang asked about government, and 
Confucius replied, ” To govern means to rectify. If you lead cm 
■the people with correctness, who will dare not to be correct t'” *Chl 
Kang, distressed about the number of thieves in the State, inquired 
of Confudus about how to do away witii them. Confucius sai^ 
you, dr, were not covetous, thou^ you should reward them to (k> 
it; tibey would not steal” ’ * Chi Kang asked about govemm«it» 
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saying, “ What do yon say to killing the unfHrincipled fisr the good 
of the principled 1 ” Confucius replied, “ Sir, in caixymg on your 
government, why should you use kUIing at all ? Let your evinoed 
desires be for what is good, and the people will be good. The 
relation between superiors and inferiors is like tiiat between the 
wind and the grass. The grass must bend, when the wind Mows 
across itV” 

Example is not so powerful as Confucius in these and many 
other passages represented it, but its influence is very great. Ite 
virtue is recognis^ in the &mily, and it is demanded in the cbuidi 
of Christ ‘A bishop* — and I quote the term with the ample 
meaning of overseer — ‘ must be blameless.’ It seems to me, how- 
ever, that in the progress of society in the West we have come 
to think less of the power of example in many departments of 
state than we ought to do. It is thou^t of too littie in the 
amy and the navy. We langh at the ' self-denying mrdinanee,’ 
and the ‘new model’ of 1644, but there lay beneath them the 
principle which Confucius so broadly propounded, — ^the importance 
of personal virtue in all who are in antbmrity. Now that Great 
Britain is the governing power over the masses of India, and that 
we are coming more and more into oemtact with tena of thonsanda 
of the Chinese, this wnk-dtn of our sage is deserving of sorions coo- 
ffideration from all who bear rule, and espedalfy from tboee cn whom 
devolves the conduct of a&irs. His wmds on the suaceptifaility of 
tbe people to be acted on thoee above them ought not to prove 
as water spilt on the ground. 

But to return to Ccmfucius. — Ab he thus lays it down that the 
mmiHpring of the well-being of sociefy is tbe personal daneter rf 
the mler, we look anxiously fer what dhrectiotie he hro given for 
the cultivation of that But here he ie very defeetive. * Sdfedjuet- 
ment and purtfication/ he said, ‘with careful regulation ef his drai% 
and the not making a moTmnent ouulcary to the raise of pn^rmty ; 
■~tiiiB is the way for the rulor to cultivate hie psnou*. Tlw ia 
laying too much stress on what ie extenml; bu t even to attain t o 
this is beyond unasristed human atm^fth. Confucrae, boweyw, 
never recognised a disturbance rf the mcrol ilomente in t^ constitu- 
tion of man. The poopfe would move^ noeott^ to him, to the 
▼urtue ci their ruler as tbe graes bendi to the wind, and that virtue 
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would come to the ruler at his call. Many were the lamentations 
which he uttered over the degeneracy of his times; frequent 
were the confessions which he made of his own shortcomings. 
It seems strange that it never came distinctly before him, that them 
is a power of evil in the prince and the peasant, which no efforts 
of their own and no instructions of sages are effectual to subdue. 

The government which Confucius taught was a despotism, but of 
a modified character. He allowed no *jm divinum,’ independent of 
personal virtue and a benevolent rule. He has not explicitly stated, 
indeed, wherein lies the ground of the great relation of the governor 
and the governed, but his views on the subject were, we may assume^ 
in accordance with the language of the Shfi-ching : — ‘Heaven and 
Earth are the parents of all things, and of all things men are the 
most intelligent. The man among them most distinguished for 
intelligence becomes chief ruler, and ought to prove himself the 
parent of the peopled’ And again, * Heaven, protecting the inferior 
people, has constituted for them rulers and teachers, who should be 
able to be assisting to God, extending favour and producing tran- 
quillity throughout all parts of the l^gdom The moment lie 
ruler ceases to be a minister of God for good, and does not 
administer a government that is beneficial to the people, he forfeits 
the title by which he holds the throne, and perseverance in 
oppression will surely lead .to his overthrow. Mencius inculcated 
this principle with a frequency and boldness which are remarkaUa 
It was one of the things about which Confucnus did not like to talk. 
StOl he held it. It is conspicuous in the last chapter of * The Great 
Learning.’ Its tendency has been to check the violencje of oppres- 
sion, and maintain the self-respect of the people, all along the course 
of Chinese history. 

I must bring these observations on Confucius's views of governr 
ment to a close, and I do so with two remarks. First, they are 
adapted to a primitive, unsophisticated state of scxsiety. He is a 
good (X>unsellor for the father of a femily, the chief of a clan, and 
even the head of a small principality. But his views want the 
comprehension which would make them of much service in a great 
dominion. Within three centuries after his death, the govemmwat ci 
China passed into a new phase. The founder of the Ch in dynasty 
conceived the grand idea of abolishing all its feudal kingdoms, and 
centralizing their administration in him^lf. He effected the revo- 

' * * See the Slia-chiiig^ V. i. Seet. 1. 7. 
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lution, and succeeding dynasties adopted his system, and gradually 
moulded it into the forms and proportions which are now existing. 
There has been a tendency to advance, and Confucius has all along 
been trying to cany the nation back. Principles have been needed, 
and not ‘ proprieties.’ The consequence is that China has inmeased 
beyond its ancient dimensions, while there has been no correspondiDg 
development of thought. Its body politic has the size of a pant, 
while it stiU retains the mind of a child. Its hoary age is in dwger 
of becoming but senility. 

Second, Confucius makes no provision for the intercourse of his 
country with other and independent nations. He knew indeed of 
none such. China was to him ‘The Middle Edngdom^,* ‘The 
multitude of Great States*,’ ‘All under heaven*.’ Beyond it were, 
only rude and barbarous tribes. He does not speak of them bitterly, 
as many Chinese have done since his time. In one place he contrasts 
their condition favourably with the prevailing anarchy of the king-* 
dom, saying ‘ The rude tribes of the east wd north have their princes, 
and are not like the States of our great land which are without 
them*.’ Another time, disg^ted with the want of appreciation 
which he experienced, he was expre^ing his intention to go and live 
among the nine wild tribes of the east. Some one said, ‘ They are 
rude. How can you do such a thing?’ His reply was, ‘If a 
superior man dwelt among them, what mden^ would there be* 1’ 
But had he been a ruler-sage, he would not only have mfluenoed 
them by bis instructions, but brought them to admowledge and 
submit to his sway, as the great Ttt did*. The only passage of 
Confucius’s teachings from which any rule can be gathered for dealmg 
with foreigners, is that in the ‘Dootnne of the Mean, where 
* indulgent treatment of men finom a distance’ is laid as one of 
the nine standard rules for the government of the country*. But 
‘the men from a distance’ are understood to be piit and hi* 
rimply, — ‘ guests’ that is, or offioers of one State seeking emplj^- 
ment in another, or at the royal court ; and * visitors, or travelling 
merchants. Of independent nations tiie ancient dassios have not 
any knowledge, nor has Confucius. So long as mwhants firom 
Hurope and other parts of the worid could have faemi content to 
appear in Ghi^ as suppliants, seeldng the privil^e of ti^e, so 
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)oi^ the government would have ranked them with the barharoos 
hordes antiquity, and given them the benefit of the maxim abovt 
* indolent treatment,’ according to its own understanding of it. 
Bat when their govemmmits interfered, and claimed to treat witik 
that ci Chma on terms of equality, and that their subjects shcmU 
be to and <d as being dT the same clay with the Chinese 

tlmmsdves, an imtrage was committed on tradition and prejudke, 
which it was neoessaxy to resent with vehemence. 

I do not charge the contemptuous arrogance of the Ghimse 
govemmcBt and pet^de ap<m Confucius ; what I deplore, is that he 
left BO {Htndpks on record to check the development of sodh a 
qpvii. Hie eimf^ views of society and government were in a 
meaeore safBrient fw the people wUle they dwelt apart from the 
reet of mankind. His practical lessons were better than if they had 
been left, whk^ but finr hkn they probably would have been, to fiA 
a prey to the inflaomes of TfUfiam and Buddhism, bnt they ootdd 
only snbdat while they were left alone. Of the earth earthy, China 
was MBe to go to {fieoes when it came into collision with a 
OuistisBlyciviliaBd power. Its sage had left it no preservative or 
nstocative elesoents against sudi a case. 

It is a rode awakening fitom its eomplacemy of centuries whkdi 
CSuna has now received. Its ancient landmarks are swept awiy. 
C^oinioaa will di£br as to tlm justice or injustice of the grounds oa 
whkdi it has bemi assailed, and I do not feel called to judge or to 
prononnoe here etmceroing them. In the progress of events it 
could hardly he but that the ooUinon should come ; and when it <fid 
cmne it could not he but that China ^ould be broken and scattered. 
IHsmganiaatNHi will go im to destn^ it more and more, and yet 
tbex8 is hope for Hie people, with th<^ veumBtion for the relatkais 
of sooely, with their devotkm to learning, and with their habits of 
indnstiy and sofanety; — there is hope for thmn, if they wiB look 
aw^ finun a& their ancimit sages, and turn to Him, who uesA 
ahmg with the djascdution of thdr ancient state, the know- 
ledge of Hiras^ Hie only living and true God, and of Jesxu Clunst 
whom He hath sent. 

8- 1 have fitHe more to add <m the opinions of Ckmfbdus. Mi^ 
ef Ida sayings are pithy, and dxqday muHi knowledge of cbaraeto^; 
l»t as they are contained in the body of the Wmrk, I wiB not 
oeeiqjy Hbe tqpaee here with a selection <rf thoee which have ebtrfi 
nqredf as moat worthy of noti(». The fimrth Bo^ of the Aaideei^ 
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which is on the subject of z&n, or perfect Tiiiue, sevi^al utter- 
ances which are remarkable. 

Thornton (^^serves : — ' It may exoLte snrjHnse, and pcoheUy 
incredulity, to state that the golden rule ai oor Savioiir, ' So onto 
others as you would that ^ey should do unto you,’ wludi Mr. Looke 
designates as ' the most unshaken role of moralitj, and fbandation 
of all social virtue,’ had been inculcated by Ctmfadus, afanort m tlw 
same words, four centuries before^' I have taken notice of this 
&ct in reviewing both ‘ The Great Learning* and *13ie Soetzine of 
the Mean.’ I would be far from grud^ng a tribute of admuataon 
to Confucius for it. The maxim oomrs also twice in the Analecta 
In Book XY. xxiii, Tsae-kung asks if there be one word wludi aaaj 
serve as a rule of pracUoe for all one’s life, and is anaweied, ' Is not 
reciprocity such a word 1 What you do not want dome to yomalf 
do not do to others.’ The same disciple appears in Bode Y. zi, 
telling Confucius that he was [uactising the lesson. He say% ‘What 
I do not wish men to do to me, I also wish not to do to men ; ’ but 
the master tells him, ‘Ts'ze, you have not attained to that.’ It 
would appear from this reply, that he was aware of the difficulty of 
obeying the precept ; and it is not found, in its eondenaad odcpna* 
non at least, in the older dassica The merited it is Gonfooius’a own. 

When a comparison, however, hi drawn between it and the mb 
laid down by Christ, it is proper to call attentkn to the podtma 
form of the latter, — ‘ All things whataoew ye would that aeon 
should do unto you, do ye even so to tiiem.' Hie baaoo of the 
gospel commands men to do what they feel to be li^t and good. 
It requires them to oommmoe a oouise of such oiNidack without 
regard to the conduct of others to themselveB. The feseiMi of Ckn- 
fudua only forbids men to do what th^ feel to be wrong and hurtfid. 
So &r as the point of priori^ is conoemed, moieovee, Christ adds, 
‘This is the law and the prophets.’ The maxim was to ha feund sub* 
stantially in the earlier revelations of God. StiH it must be albwod 
that Confudus was wdl aware of the impoetanoa of taking the 
initiative in disdiarging all the relations of sodsty. See bis word s 
•8 quoted from ' *016 Doctrine of the Mean ’ on pages 4^ 49 

But the worth of the two maxims dqiends on the intention of 
the ennneiators in regard to Gieir apjdieatioD. Confboioa, it aesaa 
to me, did not think of the ledpro^y ooming into action beyond 
Ae drde of his five rdatuxis of aodo^. Ptosibfy, he mi^rt have 
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required its observance in dealings even with the rude tribes, whidi 
were the only specimens of mankind besides his own countrymen of 
which he knew anything, for on one occasion, when asked about 
perfect virtue, he replied, ‘ It is, in retirement, to be sedately grave; 
in the nmnagement of business, to be reverently attentive; in 
intercourse with othere, to be strictly sincere. Though a man 
go among the rude uncultivated tribes, these qualities may not he 
n^lected*:’ Still, Confucius delivered his rule to his countrymoi 
only, and only for their guidance in their relations of which I have 
had so much occasion to speak. The rule of Christ is for man as man, 
having to do with other men, all with himself on the same platfoni^ 
as the children and subjects of the one God and Father in heaven. 

How far short Confucius came of the standard of Christian benevo* 
lence, may be seen from bis remarks when asked what was to be 
thought of the principle that injury should be recompensed with 
kindness. He replied, ‘ With what then will you recompense kindr 
ness 1 Recompense injury with justice, and recompense kindness 
with kindness V The same deliverance is given in one of the Books 
of the LI Chi, where he adds that ‘ he who recompenses injury with 
kindn^ is a man who is careful of his person Ch&ng Hsilan, the 
commentator of the second century, says that such a course would be 
‘incorrect in point of propriety V This ‘propriety’ was a great stum- 
bling-block in the way of Confucius. His morality was the result of 
the balancings of his intellect, fettered by the decisions of men of old, 
and not the gushings of a loving heart, responsive to the promptings 
of Heaven, and in sympathy with erring and feeble humanity. 

This subject leads me on to the last of the opinions of Confucius 
which I shall m 9 .ke the subject of remark in this place. A con^ 
mentator observes, with reference to the inquiiy about recotapensii^ 
injury with kindness, that the questioner was asking only about 
trivial matter^, which might be dealt with in the way he mentioned, 
while great ofRsnces, such as those against a sovereign or a &thtf, 
could not be dealt ^th by such an inversion of the prinmples of 
justice*, ti the second Bookjof the Id Chi there is the following 
passage: — ‘With the slayer of his father, a man may not HvU 
under the same heaven ; against the slayer of his brother, a man 
must never have to go home to fetch a w^pon ; with the slayer of 

‘AaiuXlV.DXTi. ’ ^ IE. ^ 

* See netee he., p. aSA 
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his friend, a man may not Jive in the same State*.' The lex tcdionie 
is here laid down in its fullest extent. The Chiu li tells us of a 
provision made against the evil consequences of the principle, by the 
appointment of a minister called ‘ The Eeconciler*.’ The provision 
is very inferior to the cities of refuge which were set apart by Moses 
for the manslayer to flee to from the fury of the avenger. Such 
as it was, however, it existed, and it is remarkable that Confucius, 
when consulted on the subject, took no notice of it, but afBrmed the 
duty of blood-revenge in the strongest and most unrestricted terms. 
His disciple Tsze'bsi& asked him, ‘ What course is to be pursued in 
the case of the murder of a father or mother 1 ' He replied, ‘ The 
son must sleep upon a matting of grass, with his shield for his 
pillow ; he must decline to take office ; he must not live under the 
same heaven with the slayer. When he meets him m the mark^- 
place or the court, he must have his weapon ready to strike him.’ 
' And what is the course on the murder of a brother ? ’ ‘ The sur- 
viving brother must not take office in the same State with the 
slayer; yet if he go on his prince’s service to the State where the 
slayer is, though he meet him, he must not fight with him. * And 
what is the course on the murder of an uncle or a couiin 1 ‘ In this 

case the nephew or cousin is not the principaL If the principal on 
whom the revenge devolves can take it^ he has only to stand behind 
with his weapon in his hand, and support him*. 

Sir John Davis has rightly called attention to this as one of the 
objectionable principles of Confucius*. The bad effects of it are 
evident even in the present day. Bevenge is sweet to the Cleese 
I have spoken of their readiness to submit to government, and wish to 
Kve in peace, yet they do not like to resign even ^ government tlm 
‘ inquimtion for blood.’ Where the ruling authmly is ^ble, as it » 
at present, individuals and clans take 'the law into their own band*, 
and whole districts are kept in a state of constant feud and war^. 

But I must now leave the sage. I hope I have not drae him 
injustice ; the more I have studied his character and opmions, the 

more highly have I come to regard him. He was a very geat m^ 

and his influence has been on the whole a great benefit to the 
Chinese, while his teachings suggest important lessons to ourselvea 
who profess to bdong to the school of Christ. 
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SECTION III. 

HIS imiHDIATE DISCIPLES. 

Sae-mi Ch'ien makes Confucius say : — ‘ The disciples who received 
my instaructions, and could themselves comprehend them, were 
sev^ty-seven individuals. They were all scholars of extraordinary 
id>i]ily\ The common saying is, that the disciples of the sage were 
three Uiousand, while among them there were seventy-two worthiea 
I propose to give here a list of all those whose names have come 
down to us, as being his followers. Of the greater number it will 
be semi that we know nothing more than their names and sumamea 
My piindpal authorities will be the ‘Historical Becords,’ the 
'Nanadives of the School,’ ‘The Sacrificial Canon for the Sage’s 
Temple, with Plates,’ and the chapter on ‘ The Disciples of Confucius ’ 
jmefixed to the ‘Four Books, Text and Commentary, with Proo6 
and Hlustrations.’ In giving a few notices of the better-known 
individuals, I will endeavour to avoid what may be gathered frcsn 
the Analects. 

I. Yen Hfii, by designation Tsce-ytian l^> ^ 
was a native of Lft, the &vourite of his master, whose junior he 
was by thirty years, and whose disciple he became when be was 
quite a youth. * After I got Htd,’ Confucius remarked,. ‘ tl» 
disciples came closer to roe.’ We are told that once, when be 
found himself on the N&ng hill with Hfii, Tsze-lfi, and Tsze-kung, 
Confucius asked them to tell him their different aims, and be 
would choose between them. Tsze-lfi began, and when he had 
done, the master said, ‘It marks your bravery.’ Tsze-kung fol- 
lowed, on whose words the judgment was, ‘ They show yonr 
discnmuiating eloquence.’ At last came Yen Yiian, who said, 
‘ I should like to find an intelligent king and sage ruler whom 
I might assist. I would diffuse among the people instructions on 
the five great points, and lead them on by the rules of propriety 
and music, so thajt they should not care to fortify their cities by 
walls and moats, but would fuse their swords and spears into 
im{^ments of agriculture. They diould send forth their flodcs 
without fear into the. plains and forests. There should be no 
sunderings of fiunilies^ no widows ot widowers. For a thousand 
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years there would be no calamity of war. Yft would have no 
opportunity to display his bravery, or Ts'ze to display his oratory.' 
The master pronounced, ‘ How admirable is this virtue J ’ 

When H6i was twenty-nine, his hair was all white, and in three 
years more he died. He was sacrificed to, along with Confucius, 
by the first emperor of the Han dynasty. The title which he 
now has in the sacrificial Canon, — ‘ Continuator of the Sage,’ was 
conferred in the ninth year of the emperor, or, to speak more 
correctly, of the period, Chi 4 -ching, a.d. 1530. Almost all the 
present sacrificial titles of the worthies in the temple were fixed 
at that time. HAi’a place is the first of the four Assessors, on 
the east of the sage \ 

2. Min Sun, styled Tsze-ch'ien (Bf He was a 

native of LA, fifteen years younger than Confucius, according to 
Sze-mA Ch'ien, but fifty years younger, according to the ‘ Narratives 
of the School,' which latter authority is followed in ‘ The Annals of 
the Empire.’ When he first came to Confucius, we are told, he 
had a starved look*, which was by-and-by exchanged for one 
of fulness and satisfaction *. Taze-kung asked him how the chai^ 
had come about. He replied, ‘ I came from the midst of my reeds 
and sedges into the school of the master. He trained my mind 
to filial piety, and set before me the examples of the ancient kings. 

I felt a pleasure in his instructions ; hut when I went abroad, and 
saw the people in authority, with their umbrellas and banners, 
and all the pomp and circumstance of their trains, I also felt 
pleasure in that show. These two things assaulted each other in 


‘ I haT8 referred briefly, at p. 91, to the templee of Confodiue. 'The priiiei;al haB, 
eaUed ^ |^, o' of tlie Great and Complete One,’ ia that in which to hto own 

atatno or the tablet of hto cpirit, baring mi each aide rf it, within a aeraan, tha a* a*^ w 

tablets, of hto < four Aaaeasore.' On the oaat and weit, along the walla of the aame apartment, 

«e the two the pUces of the -p H <«■ 

diaeiplee, who, next to the ‘Asseeeoray’ are counted worthy of honour. Ootaide thia mfut‘ 
ment, and running in a line with the two but along U»o external wall cf the mered 
ineloMuo, are the two ttp, or eide^lerie^ which I hare aometlmre called tha rangaa of 
the outer court. In each there are aixty-four tableta of the dtoeiplee and ottar w«rtbit% 
luring the nune tiOe the Wia. One% thrt of 5 ^, or ‘Aneient Worthy,* or the 
inferior title of ^ ‘Ancient Scholar.* Dehind ^ prinoipal haU U the ^ 

jjS aaered to ConfnoiuB*8 ancestors, whose teblets are in the oentre, ftonting 

routh, like that of Conftacius, On each aide are llkewiee the tableta ef eartaln ‘anolant 
Worthies,* and ‘ancient Scholars.* 

VOL, L J 
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my breast. I could not determine which to prefer, and so I wore 
that look of distresa But now the lessons of our master have 
penetrated deeply into my mind. My progress also has been 
helped by the example of you my fellow-disciples. I now know 
what I should follow and what I should avoid, and all the pomp 
of power is no more to me than the dust of the ground. It is on 
this account that I have that look of fulness and satis&ction.’ 
Tsze-ch'ien was high in Confucius’s esteem. He was distinguished 
for lus purity and filial affection. His place in the temple is the 
first, east, among 'The Wise Ones,' immediately after the four 
assessors. He was first sacrificed to along with Confudus, as is 
to he understood of the other ‘ Wise Ones,’ excepting in the case 
of Yfi Zo, in the eighth year of the style K'ai-ytlan of the mxth 
emperor of the Tang dynasty, A.D. 720. His title, the same 
as that of all but the Assessors, is — ‘The andent Worthy, the 
philosopher Min. * 

3. Zsn Kang, styled Po-nifi ^ ^ [oZ. 'g'] ^). He 

was a native of LA, and Confudus’s junior only by seven years. 
When Confudus became minister of Crime, he appointed Po-niA 
to the office, which he had himself formerly held, of commandant 
of Chung-tA. His tablet is now fourth among ' The Wise Ones,’ 
on the west. 

4. .Zan Yung, styled Chung-kung (H- 1 ||, ^ ^ ^). He was 
of the same clan as Zan Kang, and twenty-nine years younger 
than Confudus. He had a bad father, but the master declared 
that was not to be counted to him, to detract firom his admitted 
excellence. His place is among ‘ The \i^e Ones,’ the second, east. 

5. Zan Ch'iA, styled Tsze-yA ^ He WM 

related to the two former, and of the same age as Chung-kung. 
He was noted among the disciples for his versatile ability and 
many acquirements. Tsze-knng said of him, ‘ Bespectful to the 
old, and kind to the young; attentive to guests and vudtois; 
fond of learning and skilled in many arts ; diligent in his examinar 
tion of things: — ^these are what belong to Zan Ch'iA.’ It has 
been noted in the life of Confudus that it was by the influence of 
Tsse-yA that he was finally restored to LA. He occupies the tiiird 
place, w^, among ‘ The Wise Ones.’ 

6. Cfoung YA, styled Tsze^lA and Chl-IA (# ^ ^ 9Sl* 

He was a^ native of Fien (■^) in LA, and only 
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nine years younger than Confucius. At their first interview, the 
master asked him what he was fond of, and he replied, ‘ My long 
sword.’ Confucius said, ‘If to your presmit ability there were 
added the results of learning, you would be a very superior man.’ 
‘Of what advantage would learning be to mel’ asked Tsze-IA 
‘There is a bamboo on the southern hill, which is straight itself 
without being bent. If you cut it down and use it, you can send 
it through a rhinoceros’s hide ; — what is the use of leamingl ’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said the master ; ‘ but if you feather it and point it with -steel, 
will it not penetrate more deeply 1 ’ Tsze-Wl bowed twice, and 
said, ‘ I will reverently receive your instructioiis.’ Gonfumus was 
wont to say, * From the time that I got Yd, bad words no more 
came to my ears.’ For some time Tsze-ld was chief magistrate 
of the district of P'4 (^), where his administration commanded 
the warm commendations of the master. He died finally in Wei, 
as has been related above, pp. 86 , 87 . His tablet is now the 
fourth, east, from those of the Assessors. 

7 . Ts4i Yu, styled Tsze-wo ^ ^)- He was a 

native of L 4 , but nothing is mentioned of his age. He had ‘a 
sharp mouth,’ according to Sze-m4 Ch'ien. Once, when he was 
at the court of Ch'4 on some commission, the king ChAo offered 
him an easy carriage adorned with ivory for his master. Ytt 
replied, *My master is a man who would rejoice in a govenunent 
where right principles were carried out, and can find his joy in 
himself when that is not the case. Now right principles and 
virtue are as it were in a state of slumber. His wish is to 

and put them in motion. Could be find a prince really anxious 
to . rule according to them, he would walk on foot to his court, 
and be glad to do so. Why need he receive such a valuable ^ 
as this from so great a distance!’ ConfuciuB commended this 
reply; but where he is mentioned in the Analects Tsze-wo o« 
not appear to great advantage. He took service in the 
Ch't, and was chief magistrate of Lin-tsze, where he joi^ vn» 
TTien Ch'ang in some disorderly movement*, which 
destruction of his kindred, and made Confucius 
His tablet is now the second, west, among «■ f-i 

8 . Twan-m 4 Ts'ze, styled Tase^ung (ift T X K L"* 

^ 1^1), whose place is now third, east, from the Assessors. He 

■ II H jl.. S..8»^ChW.Bk*r.jW.^ 

Uoabted the genuineness of-this pert the Botioe ti Teii e». 
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was a native of Wei (|^), and thirty -one years younger than 
Confucius. He had great quickness of natural ability, and appears 
in the Analects as one of the most forward talkers among the 
disciples. Confucius used to say, ‘From the time that I got Ts’ze, 
scholars from a distance came daily resorting to me.’ Several 
instances of the language which he used to express his admiratimi 
of the master have been given in the last section. Here is another : 
— The duke Ching of Ch'l asked Tsze-kung how Chung-nl was to 
be ranked as a sage. * I do not know,’ was the reply. ‘ 1 have all 
my life had the heaven over my head, but I do not know its height, 
and the earth under my feet, but I do not know its thickness. In 
my serving of Confucius, I am like a thirsty man who goes with 
his pitcher to the river, and there he drinks his fill, without 
knowing the river s depth.’ He took leave of Confucius to become 
commandant of Hsin-yang ^ when the master said to 
him, *In dealing with your subordinates, there is nothing like 
impartiality ; and when wealth comes in your way, there is nothing 
like moderation. Hold fast these two things, and do not swerve 
from them. To conceal men’s excellence is to obscure the worthy ; 
and to proclaim people’s wickedness is the part of a mean man. 
To speak evil of those whom you have not sought the opportunity 
to instruct is not the way of friendship and harmony.’ Subefr 
quently Tsze-kung was high in office both in Lfi and Wei, and 
finally died in Ch'l We saw how he was in attendance on Con- 
fucius at the time of the sage’s death. Many of the disciples built 
huts near the master’s grave, and mourned for him three years, but 
Tsze-kung remained sorrowing alone for three years more. 

g. Yen Yen, styled Tsze-yfi ^ ^ |j^), now the fourth 

in the western range of ‘ The Wise Ones.* He was a native of WA 
forty-five years younger than Confucius, and distinguished 
for his literary acquirements. Being made commandant of WA-ch‘fing, 
he transformed the character of the people by ‘proprieties’ and 
music, and was praised by the master. After the death of Con* 
fiunos, Chi K'ang asked Yen how that event had made no senwrtioii 
like that which was made by the death of Tsze-ch'an, when the 
men laid asnle thAir bowstring rings and girdle ornaments, and 
the wmnen laid aside their pearls and ear-rings, and the voice of 
weepn^ was heard in the lanes for three ninntba. Yen replied* 

‘ The influenoeB of Tsze-ch'an and my master might be compered 
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to those of overflowing -water and the fattening rain. Wherever 
the water in its overflow reaches, men take knowledge of it, while 
the fattening rain falls nnobserved,’ 

10. PA Shang, styled Tsze-hsiA ( f* It is not 

certain to what State he belonged, his birth being assigned to Wei 
(Hr), to Wei (l^), and to Win (!§.)• H® forty-five years 
younger than Confucius, and lived to a great age, for we find him. 
B. c. 406, at the court of the prince WSn of Wei (|H)i ^ whom he 
gave copi^ of some of the classical Books. He is represented as 
a scholar extensively read and exact, bnt without great compre- 
hmision of mind. What is called U&o’s Sbih-cbing (% is said 
to contain the views of Tsze-hsiA. Kung-yang K 4 o and KA-liai^ 
Oh'ih are also said to have studied Hie Ch‘nn Gh'iA with him. On 
the occasion of the death of his son he wept himself blind. His 
place is the fifth, east, among ' The Wise Ones.’ 

11. Chwan-sun Shih, styled Tsze-cbang (JH H ^ •7' Sl)» 
has hie tablet, corresponding to that of the preceding, on the west. 
He was a native of Ch'ftn (gjl), and forty-eight years younger tfami 
Confucius. Tsze-kung said, ‘ Not to boast of bis admirable merit ; 
not to signify joy on account of noble station ; neither insrfeot 
nor Hidolent ; showing no pride to the dependent : — ^these are Hie 
characteristics of Chwan-sun Shih.' When he was sick, ho caBed 
(his son) Sh&n-hsiang to him, and said, ‘We qieak of his end in the 
case of a superior man, and of his dea^ in the case of a mean man. 
May I think that it is going to be the former with me to-day ? 

12. Tsang Shan [or Ts'an], styled Tsze-yii ("S' ^ ■f’ 

[cl. ^ H]). He was a native of south WA-di*tog, end fortyeix 
years younger than Confucius. In his Boxteenth year he 

by his father into Ch'A, where ConftKaos then w^ to learn 
the saga. Excepting perhaps Yen HAi, there is not a 
greater note in the Confucian school. Ts^knng saw un, 

‘ There is no subject which he has not studied. Hie ^pew moa 

is respectful. His virtue is solid. His words oomm^ wed^ 

Before great men he draws himself np in the pride o 

His eyebrows are those of longevity.’ He was not^ for hia 

inety, and after the death of his permits, he oouW ^ 

rites of mourning without being led to thiidt 

to tears. He was -a voluminous wnter. Ten 

position are said to be contained in the ‘ Bitee of the elder Tk 
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Classic of Filial Piety he is said to have made 
under the eye of Confucius. On his connexion with ‘ The Great 
Learning,’ see above, Ch. iii. Sect. n. He was first associated with 
the sacrifices to Confucius in a.d. 668, but in 1267 advanced 

to he one of the sage’s four Assessors. His title — ‘ Exhibitor of 
the Fundamental Principles of the Sage,’ dates from the period of 
Chii-ching, as mentioned in speaking of Yen Hhi. 

13. Tan-t' 4 i Mieh-ming, stvled Tsze-yii ('^ ^ iSfe HH. ^ 

He was a native of Wh-ch'ang, thirty-nine years younger 
than Confucius, according to the ‘ Historical Eecords,’ but forty- 
nine, according to the ‘Narratives of the School.’ He was ex- 
cessively Ugly, and Confucius thought meanly of his talents in 
consequence, on his first application to him. After completing his 
studies, he travelled to the south as far as the Yang-tsze. Traces 
of his presence in that part of the country are still pointed out 
in the department of Sh-chAu. He was followed by about three 
hundred disciples, to whom he laid down rules for their guidance 
in their intercourse with the princes. When Confucius heard of 
his success, he confessed how he had been led by his bad looks 
to misjudge him. He, with nearly all the disciples whose names 
follow, first had a place assigned to him in the sacrifices to Con- 
fucius in A.D. 739. The place of his tablet is the second, east, 
in the outer court, beyond that of the ‘ Assessors ’ and ‘ Wise 
Onea’ 

14. Corresponding to the preceding, on the west, is the tablet 

of FA PA-ch*l, styled Tsze-tsien [oZ. ^ and all = f^] 

^ ^ ^ .S)- He was a native of LA, and, according to 
difierent accounts, thirty, forty, and forty-nine years younger than 
Confucius. He was commandant of Tan-fA (Jp. jfC ^), and 
hardly needed to put forth any personal effort. WA-mA Ch*t had 
been in the same ofiSce, and had succeeded by dint of the greatest 
industry and toil. He asked PA-chT how he managed' so easily 
for himsdf, and was answered, ‘ I employ men ; you employ men’s 
strength. People .pronounced FA to be a superior man. He was 
also a writer, *md his works are mentioned in LiA Hsin’s Catalogue. 

. 15. Next to that of Mieh-ming is the tablet of YUan Hsien, 
styled Tsae-fise ^ a native of Sung, or, accordii^ 

to ChSng HsUan, of LA, and younger than Confucius by thirty-fflt 
years. He was noted for his purity and modesty, and for his 
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happiness in the principles of the master amid deep poverty. 
After the death of Confucius, he lived in obscurity in Wei. In 
the notes to Ana. VI. iii, I have refeired to an interview which 
he had with Tase-kung. 

i6. KuDg-}A Ch'ang [aZ. Chih], styled Tsze-ch'ang [a/. Tsze-chihJ 
'(a ^ S]> ^ ^ ^ ^])> ^ tablet next to 

that of Ph-ch'l. He was son-in-law to Conhicius. His . nativity 


is assigned both to Lh and to Ch'l. 

17. Nan-kung Kwo, styled Tsze-yung [al. «id, 

in the ‘ Narratives of the School,’ (T'do)], ^ ^), has the 

place at the east next to Yiian Helen. It is a question much 
debated whether he was the same with Nan-kung Chang-shh, who 
accompanied Confucius to the court of Ch 4 u, or not. On occasion 
of a fire breaking out in the palace of duke At, while others were 
intent on securing the contents of the Treasury, Nan-kung directed 
his efforts to save the Library, and to him was owing the preser- 
vation of the copy of the Ch 4 u Li which was in Ld, and other 
ancient monuments. 

18. Kung-hsi Ai, styled Chl-ts*ze [oZ. Chl-ch'ftn] ^ 

^ ^ ^ [ah ^ tit])- His tablet follows that of Kung-yA He 
was a native of Lh, or of Ch'l. Confucius commended him for 
refusing to take ofiBce with any of the Families which were en- 
croaching on the authority of the princes of the States, and for 
chooang to endure the severest poverty rather than sacrifice a 


tittle of his principles. 

ig. Tsang Tien, styled Hsi [«Z. ^], ^ ^ 

the father of TsSng Shan. His place in the temples is the ball to 

Confucius’s ancestors, where his tablet is the first, west. 

20. Yen Wh-yao, styled Lfi He was tte 

fiither of Yen Hhi, younger than Confucius by six y^- tla 
sacrificial place is the first, east, in the same hall as t e 

21. FoUowing the tablet of Nan-kung Kwo is that of Shang 

Chtt, styled Tsze-mfi (|gf S, ^ ^0 him^ it is said, we 

are indebted for the preservation of the Yl-ching, w 1 c wcei 
fiom Confucius. Its transmission step by step, from ChU down to 
the Han dynasty, is minutely set forth. 

». to Ai i. tie plw. rf Kto 

kto .nd CM-kto ()S ^ H [•i ^ ; for * ntotoWto. 

we flod M. end 5]), a natire Ch'l, awetdiug to the NarraOvee 
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of the School,’ but of Wei, according to Sze-m 4 Ch’ien and Ch&og 
Hstlan. He was thirty (some say forty) years younger than Con- 
fucius, dwarfish and ugly, but of great worth and ability. At one 
tinae he was criminal judge of Wei, and in the execution of his 
o£Bae condemned a prisoner to lose his feet. Afterwards that same 
man saved his life, when he was flying from the State. Confucius 
praised Ch'^ for being able to administer stem justice with such a 
spirit of benevolence as to disarm resentment. 

23. Shang Chti is followed by Ch'l-tido Kii [prop. Ch'l], styled 

Tsze-k’ii, Tsse-so, and Tsze-hsih JH ^ [pr. H, 

and H), a native of Ts’Ai (^), or, according to Chfti^ 
Hstian, of LA We only know him as a reader of the Shfl-ching, 
and refusing to go into ofiice. 

24. Kung-po Liio, styled Tsze-ch&u (-^ ■fl& ^ ^ M)- 
He appears in the Analects, XIV. xxxiii, slandering Tsze-lA It is 
doubtfal whether he should have a place among the disciples. 

25. Sze-mft E&ng, styled Tsze-nifi ,§| 

fi)llows Ch‘l-ti&o KAi ; also styled ^ He was a great talker, 
a native of Sung, and a brother of Hwau T'Ai, to escape from whom 
seems to have been the labour of his life. 

26. The place next K&o Ch‘&i is occupied by Fan Hsti, styled 
Tsze-ch’ih (» *. 4 4 a). a native of Ch'i, or, according to 
others, of Lfl, and whose age is given as thirty-six and forty-six 
years younger than Confucius. When young, he distinguished him- 
self in a military command imder the Chi family, 

27. Yfi Zo, styled Tsze-«o ^ 5^). He was a 

native of Ld, and his age is stated very variously. He was noted 
among the disciples for his great memory and fon^ess for antiquity. 
After the death of Confucius, the rest of the disciples, because of 
some likeness in Zo’b speech to the Master, wished to render the 
same observances to him which they had done to Confucius, but on 
Ts^lng Sh&n’s demurring to the thing, they abandoned the purpose. 
The tablet of Tsze-20 is now the sixth, east, among ‘ The Wise 
Ones,’ to which place it was promoted in the third year of Ch’ien- 
lung of the present dynasty. This was done in compliance with a 
memorial from the president of one of the Boards, who said he was 
moved by a dream to make the request. We may suppose that his 
real motives were — wish to do justice to the merits of Tsze-so^ 
and to restmre the symmetry of the tablets in the ‘ Hall of the 
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Great and Complete One,’ which had been disturbed by the intro- 
duction of the tablet of Chh Hsl in the preceding reign. 

28. Kung-hsl Ch'ih, styled Tsze-hwi ® ^ ^ ^), a 

native of Lh, younger than Confucius by forty-two years, whose 
place is the fourth, west, in the outer court. He was noted for his 
knowledge of ceremonies, and the other disciples devolved on him 
all the arrangements about the funeral of the Master. 

29. Wd-mA Shih [or Ch'l], styled Tsze-Ch'l tt [o^- M], 

^ [oZ. ^])> a native of Ch'Sn, or, according to Ch&ng 

HsUan, of Lh, thirty years younger than Confiidns. His tablet is 
on the east, next to that of Sze-m 4 K&ng. It is related that on 
one occasion, when Confucius was about to set out with a company 
of the disciples on a walk or journey, he told them to take umbrellaa 
They met with a heavy shower, and WA-m 4 asked him, saying, 

‘ There were no clouds in the morning ; but after the sun had risen, 
you told us to take umbrellaa. How did you know that it would 
rain 1 ’ Confucius said, ‘ The moon last evening was in the con- 
stellation Pt, and is it not said in the Shih-ching, “ When the moon 
is in PI, there will be heavy rain 1 ” It was thus I knew it.’ 

30. Liang Chan [aZ. LI], styled Shd-yii [oZ. ^ 

^ ^), occupies the eighth place, west, among the tablets of the 
outer court. He was a man of Ch’l, and his age is stated as 
twenty-nine and thirty-nine years younger than Confuciua The 
following story is told in connexion with him. — ^When he was 
thirty, being disappointed that he had no son, he was minded to 
put away his wife. ‘ Do not do so,’ said Shang Chtt to him. ' I 
was thirty-eight before 1 had a son, and my mother was then 
about to take another wife for me, when the Master propoeed 
sending me to Ch’t My mother was unwilling that I should go, but 
Confucius said, ‘ Don’t be anxious. Chtt will have five sons after he 
is forty.’ It has turned out so, and I apprehend it is your ftolt, 
and not your wife’s, that you have no son yet. Chan took this 
advice, and in the second year after, he had a son. 

31. Yen Hsing [oZ. Hsin, Litt, and Wei], styled Tsse-litt (HH ^ 

[aZ. 11, and #], ^ 

mft Shih. He was a native of LA, and for^-six yearn younger than 
Confucius. , . 

32. liang Chan is Mowed on the west by 2 an ^ 

[oZ. Tsze-ts&ng and Tsae-ytt] (-^ SI [®Z. ^ ‘T’ ® " 
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aad ^ 1l])» a native of liii, and fifty years younger than Con- 
fucius. 

33. Yen Hsiii^ is followed on the east by Ts'do HsU, styled 

Tsse-hsUn a native of Ts'&i, fifty years younger 

than Confucius. 

34. Next on the west is Po Ch‘ien, styled Tsze-hsi, or, in the 
current copies of the ‘ Narratives of the School,’ Tsze-ch'i&i 06 ». 

a native of Lfi, fifty years younger 

than Confucius. 

35. Following Tsee-hsiln is Eung-snn Lung [aJ. Ch'ung], styled 

Tezenahih [oZ. ^ ^ whose birth is assigned 

by different writers to Wei, Ch*h, and Ch&o (^). He was fifty- 
three years younger than Confucius. We have the foUowing. 
acconnt: — ^‘Tsze-kung asked Tsze-shih, saying, “Have you not 
learned the Book of Poetry 1 ” Tsze-shih replied, “What leisure 
have I to do so ? My parents require me to filial ; my brothers 
require me to be submissive ; and my friends require me to be 
sincere. What leisure have I for anything else ? ” “ Come to my 

Master,” said Taze-kung, “ and learn of him.” ‘ 

Sze-mk Chien here observes : — ‘ Of the thirty-five disciples 
which precede, we have some details. Their age and other par- 
ticulars are found in the Books and Becords. It is not so, however, 
in regard to the fifty-two which follow.’ 

36. Zan Chi, styled Tsze-ch'an [oZ. Chi-ch'an and Taze-t 4 ] 

(W ^ ^ * »nd ji]X a native of Lfi, whose 

place is the nth, west, next to Po Ch‘ien. 

37. Kung-tsA BiAu-taze or simply Tsze, styled Tsze-chih 

^ ^ [o*’ simply ^], ^ a native of LA. His tablet is 

the 23rd, east, in the outer court 

38. Ch*in TsA, styled Tsze-nan fH., ^ ^), a native of 
Ch'in. His tablet precedes that of the last, two places. 

39. ChT-tiAo Ch-ih, styled Tsze-lien ^ [«i. #]. ^ 

iStX a native of LA. His tablet is the 1 3th, west. 

-40. Ten EAo, styled Tsze-cbiAo (ISH J|^). Aooord- 

ing to, the ‘ Narratives of the School,' he was the same as Ten Eo 
m, «r M) , wno drove the carriage when Confucius rode in Wei 
after tiie duke and' Nan-tsze. But thiB seems doubtful. Othv 
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authorities make his name Ch'an (j^), and style him Taze-tmog 
His tablet is the 13th, east 

41. Ch‘l-ti 4 o rti-fd [of, Ts'ung], styled Tsze-yti, Tsze-ch'l, 
and Tsze-w 5 n S| ^ ^ \al. ^ ^ or -f- ^ [aL 

^ and ;^]), a native of Ld, whose tablet precedes that of 
Ch'l-tido Ch'ih. 

42. .^ang Sze-ch'ih, styled Tsze-fd, or Tsze-ta'ung [ol. j|j|] 

a native of Gh'in. Some consider 
iTang-sze 1 ^ 13 ) to be a double surname. His tablet comes after 
that of No. 40. 

43. Shang Gh&i, styled Tsze-cM and Tsze-hsid 

[a?. ^])» a native of Ld. His tablet is immediately after that 

of Fan Hstt, No. 26. 

44. Shih Tso [al. Ghih and Tsze]-sbd, styled Tsze-ming fp 

Some take Sbih-tso if) as a 
double surname. His tablet follows that of No. 42. 

45. Z&n Pd-chl, styled Hstian (fi ^ ^ §), a native of 

Gh*d, whose tablet is next to that of No. 28. 

46. Kung-liang Zd, styled Tsze-chang ^ [ol. ^ 
IE)> a native of Gh'in, follows the preceding in the temples. 

The ' Sacrificial Canon ’ says : — ‘ Tsze-chftng was a man of worth 
and bravery. When Gonfucius was surrounded and stopped in Pd, 
Tsze-cha,ng fought so desperately, that the people of Pd were afisid, 
and let the Master go, on his swearing that he would not proceed 
to WeL’ 

47. Hdu [oZ. Shih] Gh'd [aZ. Ch'ien], styled Tsae-ll [oZ. L!-ohih] 

[«J- [»«• « t])- » “'i™ 

having his tablet the 1 7th, east. 

48. Gh'in Zan, styled K'di (0 #, ^ W), a 

He is not given in the list of the ‘ Narratives of the School, and on 
this account his tablet was put out of the teniples in the ninth 
year of Ohid-tsing. It was restored, however, in the seccmd year of 
Yung-chdng, a.j>. 1724, and is the 33rd, cask in the outer court. 

49. Kung-hsid Shdu, styled Shdng [and Tsze^hto^ (-^ "Qf 
[oZ. ^], Hi [and f(|]), a iwtive of Ld, whose tablet is next 
to that of No. 44, 

50. Hsl Yung-tien [or simply TienJ styled Tszedial [oZ. Ts*e- 
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chieh and Tsze-ch'ieh] ^ ^ [or ^], ^ ^ [aZ. 'fgp and 

^ mi a native of Wei, having his tablet the i8th, east. 

51. Rung Chien-ting \al. Rung YA], styled Tsze-chung 

[oZ. ^ [aZ. ^ ■y* 'f*!’ [aZ. and jfe]). Hie nativily 

is assigned to LA, to Wei, and to Tsin (^). He follows No. 46. 

52. Yen TsA [aZ. Hsiang], styled Hsiang and Tsze-hsiang (j^ 

a native of LA, with his tablet follow- 
ing that of No. 50. 

53. GhiAo Tan [aZ. WA], styled Tsze-kSa ^ [oZ. |^p], 
^mi a native of LA. His place is next to that of No. 51. 

54. Chu [aZ. RAu] Tsing-di'iang [and simply Tsing], styled Taze- 
ch'iang [oZ. Tsze-chieh and Tsze-mAng] [aZ. and ^ |S 
[and simply ^ |g [oZ. ^ and ^]), a native of 
Wei, following No. 52. 

55. Han [oZ. T8Ai]-fA HAi, styled Tsze-hAi [oZ. Tsze-so and Tsze- 

sA] [oZ. : 5 c ^ -y- S 0 and ^]), a native 

of LA, whose tablet is next to that of No. 53. 

56. Ch'in Shang, styled Tsze-p'ei [aZ. Fei-tsze and PA-tsze] 

(1^ ^ [aZ. ^ and ^ i^])> a native of LA, or, 

aocordhig to ChAng HsUan, of Ch'A. He was forty years younger 
than Confucius. One authority, however, says he was only four 
years younger, and that his father and Confoeius’s father were both 
celebrated for their strength. His tablet is the 1 2th, east. 

$7. Shin Tang, styled ChAu ^ ^ ^). In the ‘ Narratives 
of the School’ there is a Shin Cbl, styled Tsze-chAu ^ 

^). The name is given by others as Fang and "jP) and 
TsA Ml with the dea^ation Tsze-tsA (-^ 1 ^). These are 
probably the same person mentioned in the Analects as Shin Ch'ang 
( ^ ^)* Prior to the Ming dynasty they were sacrificed to as two, 
but in A.D. 1530, the name Tang was expunged from the aacrifidal 
list, and only tbat of Ch’ang left. His tablet is the 31st, east. 

58. Yen Chih-p*o, styled Tsze-sbA [or simply ShA] (HI 

[or simply ^]), a native of LA, who occupies the 
a9th pla(», east. 

59. Yung Ch'l, styled Tsse-ch’i [oZ. Tsze-yen] [or 

a native of LA, whose tablet is 

the 20th, west. 
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60. Hsien Ch'ang, styled Tsze-ch'l [td. Tsze-hungJ (J||[ ^ 

^ \jd. ^ a native of LA. His place is the 22tid, east. 

61. Tso ^Sn-ying [or simply Ting], slyled Hsing and Taze^hsing 

{:k. A ^ [or simply i{J], 4 ^ and ^ ^7), a native of LA. His 
tablet follows that of No. 59. 

62. Yen CM, styled An [aZ. Tsze-aze] [or j0^], ^ H 

[<d. ^ ^]), a native of Ch'in. His tablet is the 24th, east. 

63. Cha^ Kwo, styled Tsze-t'A g, ^ ^), a native of 

LA This is understood to be the same with the Hsieh Pan|^ 
styled Tsze-ts‘ung of the ‘NarraiiveB of the 

School.' His tablet follows No. 61. 

64. Ch'in Fei, styled Tsze-ehih a native of 

LA, having his tablet the 31st, west. 

65. Shih Chih-ch'ang, styl^ Tsze-h&ng [oZ. ch'ang] (]g 19 ^* 

^ ife [<*Z. 1 ^]), a native of LA. His tablet is the 30tb, east. 

66. Yen K'wfti, styled Tsze-shSng (|^ ^ ^ ^ native 

of LA. His tablet is the next to that of No. 64. 

67. PA ShA-sb&ng, styled Tsze^jh'd f|( [in the ‘ Narra- 

tives of the School ' we have an old form of Ki], ^ Jp.X 
a native of Ch'l. Sometimes for PA (^) we find ShAo (^X 
tablet is the 30th, west. 

68. Yiian E'ang, styled Tsze^iM jfL, ^ ^ ^X * native of 
LA. Sze-mA Ch'ien calls him YUan K’ang-ehl, not mentioning any 
designation. The 'Narratives of the School’ makes him Ttlan 
K'ang (^X styled Cht His tablet is the 23rd, west. 

69. Yo Eo [oZ. HsinX styled Tsze-shtog ^ [oZ. ^ 

^X native of LA His tablet is the 25th, east. 

70. Lien Chieh, stvled Yung and Taae-yung [oZ. Taw-trflo] 

and ^ m [o^- ^ WIX a native of Wei, or of Ch't 
His tablet is next to that of Na 68. 

71. ShA-chung HA [aZ. EwAiJ sfyled T8ze-<i»T ^ [a^ 

a native of LA or, according to Ching HsOan, of 
Tain. He was younger than Confomus by fifly-fbur years. It is 
said that he and another youth, called Eong HaOan litlSlX 
attended by toms with their pencils, and acted aa amanuenses to 
the sage, and when M&ng WA-po expressed a doubt of tlmir com- 
petency, Confucius declared his satiafiwjtion with them. Ho fitllows 
Lien Chieh in the temples. 
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72. Yen Ho, styled Zan m a native of L6. The 

present copies of the ‘ Narratives of the School ’ do not contain this 
name, and in a. d. i 588 .Zan was displaced from his place in the 
temples. His tablet, however, has been restored during the present 
dynasty. It is the 33rd, west. 

73. T1 H^i, slyled Ch6 [oZ. Tsze-chS and ChS-chih] ^ 

» m[ot. ^ « «]). a native of Wei, or of Lii. His 

tablet is the 26th, east. 

74. Kwei [oZ. Pang] Sun, styled Tsze-lien [aZ. Tsze-yin] [oZ. 

^ ^ ^ ^])» ^ native of Ld. His tablet is the 

27 th, west. 

75. E'ung Chung, styled Tsze-mieh ^ M)- This 

was the son, it is said, of Confucius’s elder brother, the cripple 
M&ng-p'i. His tablet is next to that of No. 73. His sacrificial 
title is ‘ The ancient Worthy, the philosopher Mieh.‘ 

76. Kung-hst Ytt-sA [oZ. Yii], styled Tsze-shang (.^ @ ^ 

[oZ. ^ ^ ±), a native of LA. His place is the 26th, west. 

77. Kung-hsl Tien, styled Tsze-shang (.^ fg [or ^], ^ 
^ ± [al ^ a native of LA. His tablet is the 28 th, east. 

78. Ch’in Chang [aZ. LAo], styled Tsze-k'Ai (^5^ [oZ. 

^ ‘7' ^)* ® native of Wei. His tablet is the 29th, west. 

79- Ch'an K'ang, styled Tsze-k'ang [aZ. Tsze-ch'in] jftl, ^ 

yC [a?. a native of Ch'an. See notes on Ana. I. x. 

80. Hsien Tan [oZ. Tan-fA and Fang], styled Tsze-hsiang 

[al. git and g], ^ ^ *), a native of LA. Some suppose 
that this is the same as No. 53. The advisers of the present 
dynasty ip such matters, however, have considered them to be 
different, and in 1 724, a tablet was assigned to Hsien Tan, the 34th, 
west. 

The three preceding names are given in the ^Narratives of the 
Sdiodi' 

The rMearck of scholars has added about twenty others. 

81. lin Fang, styled Tsze-ch'iA ^ a native of 

LA^ The only thii^ known of him is from the Ana. III. iv. 
tablet was -displaced under the Ming, but has been restored the 
fnreaent dynasty It is the first, west. 

82. (Att Yttan, styled Po-ytt # BE), an i^ficer of 

Wei, and, as spears from the Analects and Mencius, an intimate 
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friend of Confucius. Still his tablet has shared the same changes 
as that of Lin Fang. It is now tlie Brst, east. 

83 and 84. Shan Ch'ang and Shan Tang ^). 

See No. 57. 

85. MA FI J^), mentioned by Mendus, VII. Pt. II. xxxvii. 4. 
His entrance into the temple has been under the present dynasty. 
His tablet is the 34th, east 

86. Tso Ch'ih-ming or Tso-ch'iA Ming has the 32nd 

place, east. His title was fixed in a.d. 1530 to be — 'The Ancient 
Scholar,’ but in 1642 it was raised to that of ‘Andent Worthy.' 
To him we owe the most distinguished of the annotated editions of 
the Oh'un Ch'iA. Bnt whether he really was a disdple of Gonfudus, 
and in personal communication with him, is much debated. 

The above are the only names and surnames of those of the 
disdples who now share in the sacrifices to the s:^. Those who 
wish to exhaust the subject, mention in addition, on the authority 
of Tso Ch'iA-ming, Chung-sun Ho-chi ^ 'pf ,&), a son of M&ng 
Hsi (see p. 63), and Chung-eun Shwo ^ |ft), also a son of Httng 

Hsi, supposed by many to be the same with No. 17; Zd Pei, 
(Si mentioned in the Analects, XVII. xx, and in the lA Chi, 
XVin. Sect. II. ii. 22 ; Kung-wang Chih-ch’iA 
Hstt Tien |S), mentioned in the LI Chi, XLIIL 7; Pin-mAu 
ChiA mentioned in the Ll Chi, XYII. iii. 16; Xong 

HsUan (IL and Hdi Shd-lan (]i MX authority of 

the ‘Narratives of the School ; ’ Ch'ang Chi ^X mentioned by 
Chwang-tasse; Chii Ytt ^X mentioned by Yen-ts^ (S-f-); 
Lien Yil |S) and LA Chttn (# f^X on tU authority of 3ft: M 

^ ; and finally Tsxe-fft Ho Ji ffX TsieA ChiuTpo 
(T M M M) of the Analects, XIV. xxxviii. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LIST OP THE PBINCIPAL WOKKS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
CONSULTED IN THE PBEPARATION OP THIS VOLUME. 

SECTION I. 

OEIKC8B VOSU, VITB BSIBr KOTICIS. 

‘The Thirteen Ching, with Oommentaiy and 
Explanations.’ ‘This is the great repertory of andent lore upon 
the Classics. On the Analects, it contains the ‘ Collection of Ex- 
planations of the Lun. Ttt/ by Ho Yen and others (see p. 19), and 
* The Correct Meaning/ or Paraphrase of Hsing Ping (see p. 20). 
On the Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean, it contains 
tile comments and glosses of Ch&ng Hsttan, and of K'ung Ting-til 
(H il of *he Tang dynasty. 

$^ 1 IK E 9 ^ IS * A new edition of the Four Books, 

Ponctoated and Annotated, for Beading/ This work was published 
in the seventh year of T&o-kwang (1827) by a Kko Lin 3 !||c). 
It is the finest edition of the Four Books which I have seen, in 
point of typographical execution. It is indeed a volume for reading. 
It contains the ordinary * Collected Comments ’ of Chfi Hsl on the 
Analects, and his ‘ Chapters and Sentences ’ of the Great Learning 
and Doctrine of the Mean. The editor’s own notes are at the top 
and bottom of the page, in rubric. 

‘ 'The Proper Meaning of the Four 
Books as determined by Chti Hsl, Compared with, and Dlustrated 
from, other Commentators.’ This is a most voluminous worik, pub- 
lished in the tenth year of Ch'ien-lung, a.d. 1745, by Wang PA- 
cb’ing (5 ^ a member of the Han-lin College. On the 
Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean, the ‘Queries’ 
ffl) addressed to ChA Hsi and his replies are given in the same 
text as the standard commentary. 

‘The Four Books, Text and Commentary, 
wii^ Proofe and Illustrations.’ The copy of this Work which I 
have was edited ly a Wang Ting-chl {'^ S in the third 
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year of ChiA-ch’ing, A d. 179^* may be called a oonmieiitaiy 
on the commentary. The research in all matters of Geography, 
History, Biography, Natural History, Ac., is immense. 

^ ^ ^ Collection of the most important Com' 

ments of Scholars on the Four Books.’ By Li Pei-lin ^ ; 

published in the fifty-seventh E'ang-hst year, a.d. 1718. Th^ 
Work is aboat as volumiimas as the , but on a different plan. 
Every chapter is preceded by a critical discusaon of its general 
meaning, and the i(^[ical connexion of its several paragraphs. This 
is followed by the text, and Chfi Bhi’s standard oommentaiy. We 
. have then a paraphrase, full and generally perspicnons. Next, 
f there is a selection of approved commentsi, frnn a great variety 
\ anthors ; and finally, the reader finds a number of critical remarks 

‘ and ingenious views, differing often fiom the common interpcetati<m, 

which are submitted for bis examination. 

‘A Supplemental Commentary, and Litenry 
j Discusrions, on the Four Boc^’ By Chang Ch&n-t'Ao [ol. Tl- 

[od. ^ ^ member of the Han-lin college, in 

the early part, apparently, the reign of Ch'ien-lang. The work 
I is on a pomiiar plan. The reader is 8a|^>oaed to be acquainted 
with Cbfi Hat’s oomBaentary, which is not given ; but the author 
I generally supports his views, and defends tbmn against the critidsms 

of some of tite early scholars of this dynasty. His own exenitar' 
tions are of the nature of essays more than of oomramitaiy. It is a 
book for the student who is somewhat advanced, rather than for tiie 
learner. I have often perused it with inimest and advantage. 

0 ^ ^ ^ * The Four Boohs, aooording to the Com- 

mentary, with Paraphrase.’ Published in the eighth year of Yung 
Chftng, A.D. 1730, by WSng Fh [«!• Keh-ft] (if^ [<d- ^]X 

Every page is divided into two parts. Below, we have the text 
and Chti Hat’s oommentaiy. Above, we have an analysis nf every 
chapter, followed by a paraphrase of the several paragra|ka To 
the patai^irase of each paragraph are snl^uied orttioal note^ 
digested ftrom a great variety of sdioiars, but without the mention 
of their mwifta, A list of 1 16 is pven who are thus laid uodor 
contribution. In addition, there are maps and illustrative figuM 
at the omnmenoement ; and to each Book there are prefixed bio* 
graphkad notices, exjdanations of peculiar al h i wonB , Ac. 

Toil. I, K 
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Complete Digest of Supplements to the Commentary, and ad- 
ditional Suggestions. A new edition, with Additions.’ By Tft 
Ting-chl ^ ^). Published A.D. 1779. The original of this 
Work was by 'Tang Lin ^), a scholar of the Ming dynasty. 
It is perhaps the best of all editions of the Four Books for a learner. 
Each page is divided into three parts. Below, is the text divided 
into sentences and members of sentences, which are followed by 
short glosses. The text is followed by the usual commentary, and 
that by a paraphrase, to which are subjoined the Supplements and 
Suggestions. The middle division contains a critical analysis of 
the chapters and paragraphs; and above, there are the neoessaiy 
biographical and other notes. 

0 ^ 5 fc ^ ‘ The Four Books, with the Belish of the 

Badical Meaning.’ This is a new Work, published in 1852. It is 
the production of Chin Ch'ftng, styled Chi*A-t‘an ^ ^ i^), 

an officer and scholar, who, returning, apparently to Canton pro- 
vince, from the North in 1836, occupied his retirement with 
reviewing his literary studies of former years, and employed his 
sons to transcribe his notes. The writer is fully up in all the 
commentaries on the Classics, and pays particular attention to the 
labqurs of the scholars of the present dynasty. To the Analects, 
for instance, there is prefixed Chiang Yung’s History of Confucius; 
with criticisms on it by the author himself. Each chapter is 
preceded by a critical analysis. Then follows the text with the 
standard commentary, carefully divided into sentences, often wiA 
glosses, original and selected, l^tween them. To the commentary 
there succeeds a paraphrase, which is not copied by the antiior 
from those of his predecessors. After the paraphrase we have 
Explanations The book is beautifully printed, and in small 

type, so that it is really a muUum in parvo, with consideralde 
freshness. 

Et^ravatte, ‘ A Paraphrase for Daily Lessons, Exj laining 
the Meaning of the Four Books.’ This work was produced hi 
1677, by a department of the members of the Han-lin collie, ill 
obedience to an imperial rescript. The paraphrase is ftiU, 
apicuous, and degant. 

^ m ^ These works form together 
a superb edithm of the Blve Ching, puhlidied by imp^ial authwrity 
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in the K* ang-hsl and Yuug-chang reigns. They contain the standard 
views ('^); various opinions (fft); (jritical decisions of the editors 
(^); prolegomena; plates or cuts; and other apparatus for the 
student. 

% ® ^ ^ ^ ‘ The Collected Writings of M 4 o Hsl- 

ho.' See prolegomena, p. 20. The volnminousneas of bis Writings 
is understated there. Of ^ or Writings on the Classics, there 
are 236 sections, while his ^ or other literary compositions, 
amount to 257 sectiona His treatises on the Great Learmng and 
the Doctrine of the Mean have been esperially helpful to me. He 
is a great opponent of ChA Hsl, and would be a much more effective 
one, if he possessed the same graces of style as that ‘prince of 
literature.’ 

^ ^ ^ ‘A Collection of Supplemental OfaeervationB on 
the Four Booka’ The preface of the author, Ts'&o Chih'ShAng 
(W “ dated in 1795, the last year of the reign of Ch'ien- 

lung. The work contains what we may call prolegomena on eadi 
of the Four Books, and then excursus on the most difficult and dis- 
puted passages. The tone is moderate, and the learmng displayed 
extensive and scdid. The views of ChA Hsl are frequently well 
defended from the assaults of Mfto Hrf-ho. I have found the Work 
very instructive. 

^ ^ 0 ‘On the Tenth Book of the Analects, with Pla^‘ 
This Work was published by the author, Cbiang Yung /fc), 
in the twenty-first Chien-lung year, A.P. 1761, when he was 
seventy-six years old. It is devoted to the fliustxation of the above 
portion of the Analects, and is divided into ten aecbooB, the first 
of which consists of woodcuts and tables. The second contains the 
Life of Confucius, of which I have largely availed myself in the pre- 
ceding chapter. The whole is a remarkable specimen of the minute 
care with which Chinese scholars have illustrated the Classical Books. 

0 * JBUft; H ® H * » * ^ H * ? 

illl H 0. We may call these volumes—* The Topography of the 
Four Books ; with three Supplements.’ The Author’s name is Yen 
Zo-ch’A (0 ^ f 0 ). Tlie first volume was published in 1698. and 
the second in 1700. I have not been able to find the, dates of 
pubKoation of the other two. in which there is more biographi^ 
and general matter than topt^raphicaJ The author apologia fmr 
the inappropriat^esB of their titles by saying that he could not 

K 2 
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help calling them Supplements to the Topography, which was his 
‘ first love.’ 

^ ^ ‘ Explanations of the Classics, under the Imperial 

Ts'ing Dynasty.' See above, p. 20. The Work, however, was not 
published, as I have there supposed, by imperial authority, but 
under the superintendence, and at the expense (aided by other 
officers), of Yuan TUan ^), Governor-general of Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-hst, in the ninth year of the last reign, 1829. Tho 
publication of so extensive a Work shows a public spirit and zeal 
for literature among the high officers of China, which should keep 
foreigners from thinking meanly of them. 

^ ^ * Sayings of the Confucian Family.’ Family is to l» 

taken m the sense of Sect or SchooL In Lifi Hsin’s Catalogue, in 
the subdivision devoted to the Lun Ytt, we find the entry: — ‘Sayings 
of the Confucian Family, twenty-seven Books,’ with a note 
Yen Sze-kfi of the Tang dynasty, — ‘ Not the existing Work called 
the Family Sayings.’ The ori^nal Work was among the treasures 
found in the wall of Confinaus’s old house, and was deciphered and 
edited by E*ung An-kwo. The present Work is by Wang SA of 
the Wei ( 5 |) dynasty, grounded professedly on the older (me, the 
blocks of which had suffered great dilapidation during the inter- 
vening centuries. It is allowed also, that, sin(% SA’s time, the 
Work has suffered more than any of the acknowledged Classics. 
Yet it is a very valuable fragment of antiquity, and it would be 
worth while to incorporate it with the Analects. My oopy is the 
edition of LI Yung published in 1780. I have generally 

called the Work * Narratives of the SchooL’ 

‘Sacrificial Canon of the Sage’s Temples, 
with Plates.’ This Work, published in 1826, by KA Yttan, styled 
Hsiang-chau (C ^ “ a very painstaking account of 

all the Names sacrificed to in the temples of Confucius, the dates 
of their attaining to that honour, Ac. There are appended to it 
Memoirs of Confucius and Mencius, which are not of so nuudi value. 

“f* ^ ‘ The Complete Works of the Ten Tsze.’ See 

Morrison’s Dictionaiy, under the character •^. I have only had 
occasion, in oonnexum with this Work, to r^sr to the writings of 
Chwang-teae (|t and Liehrtsze -¥•). My oopy is an 
editi<m of 1804. 
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, ‘ A Cyclopaedia of Snrnames, or 
Biographical Dictionary, ot the Famous Men and Virtuous Women 
of the Successive Dynasties.’ This is a very notable work of its 
class; published in 1793, by H g|, and extending through 
157 chapters or Books. 

‘ General Examination of Records and Scholars.’ 
This astonishing Work, which cost its author, M4 Twan-lin (J| 
twenty years’ labour, was first published in 1321. Bdmosat 
says — ^“rhis excellent Work is a library in itself, and if Chinese 
literature possessed no other, the language would be worth Ifa-rning 
for the sake of reading this alone.’ It does indeed display all but 
incredible research into every subject connected with the Govern- 
ment, History, Literature, !l^igion, &c., of the empire of China. 
THie author’s researches are digested in 348 Books. I have had 
occasion to consult principally those on the Literary Monuments, 
embraced in seventy-six Book^ fiiom the 1 74th to the 249tb. 

^ ^ ‘ An Examination of the Commentaries on 

the Classic^’ by Chh 1 -tsun. The author was a member of the Han- 
lin college, and the work was first published with an imperial 
preface by the Ch'ien-lung emperor. It is an exhaustive work on 
the literature of the Classics, in 300 chapters or Books. 

^ ‘ A Continuation of the General Examina^n 

of Records and Scholars.’ This Work, which is in 254 Books, and 
nearly as extensive as the former, was the production of Wang Ch'l 
who dates his prefiuo in 1586, the fourteenth year of 
Wan-li, the style of the reign of the fourteenth emperor of the 
Ming dynasty. Wang Ch’l brings down the Work of his predeces- 
sor to his own times. He also frequently goes over the same 
ground, and puts things in a clearer %ht, I have found this to 
be the case in the chapters on the dassical and other Bo(^ 

-+Hje, ‘The Twenfy-four Histories.' These are the im- 
perially-authorised records of the empire, commencing with the 
‘ Historical Records,’ the work of S*e-m 4 Ch'ien, and ending with 
the History of the Ming dynasty, which appeared in i 743 > the 
result of the joint labours of 145 officers and srfiolaiB of the present 
dynasty. The extent of the flection may be understood from 
this, that my copy, bound in English makes sixfy-three 

▼idumes, each one larger Hum this. No natimi has a history so 
toorou^ily digested ; and on the whole it is trustworthy. In pre- 
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paring this volume, my necessities have been confined mostly to the 
Works of Sze-m4 Ch'ien, and his successor, Pan Kfl ^), the 
Historian of the first Han dynasty. 

‘ Annals of the Nation.’ Published by 
imperial authority in 1803, the eighth year of Ch'iH-ch'ing. This 
Work is invaluable to a student, being, indeed, a collection of 
chronological tables, where every year, from the rise of the Ch&u 
dynasty, b.c. 1121, has a distinct column to itself, in which, in 
different compartments, the most important events are noted. 
Beyond that date, it ascends to nearly the commencement of the 
cycles in the sixty-first year of Hwang-tl, giving — not every year, 
but the years of which anything has been mentioned in history. 
From Hwang-tl also, it ascends through the dateless ages up to 
Fan-kfi, the first of mortal sovereigns. 

‘The Boundaries of the Nation in the suc- 
cessive Dynasties.’ This Work by the same author, and published 
in 1817, does for the boundaries of the empire the same service 
which the preceding renders to its chronology. 

M ^ ‘ The Topography of the Nation in the suc- 

cessive Dynasties.’ Another Work by the same author, and of the' 
same date as the preceding. 


The Dictionaries chiefly consulted have been : — 

The well-known Shwo Win (|% ^ ^ ^), by HsU Sh&n, styled 
Shfl-chung (1^ published in A.D. icxs; with the 

supplement (|^ '^) by Hsu Ch'ieh of the southern Tang 

dynasty. The characters are arranged in- the Shwo Win under 
540 keys or radicals, as they are unfortunately termed. 

The LiA ShA KA § ^5^), by T4i Fung, styled Chung-t4 
(IS ^ ’W* ^)» of our thirteenth century. The characters are 
arranged in it, somewhat after the fitshion of the It YA (p. 2), under 
six general divisions, which again are subdivided, according to the 
affinity of subjects, into various categories. 

The Tsze HAi which appeared in the Wan-11 (SM) 

reign of the Ming dynasty (1573-1619). The 540 radicals of the 
Shwo Wftn were reduced in t^ to 214, at whi<di number they have 
since continued. 

The E'ang-hsl Tsze Tien (J^ ^ ^ ot K‘ang-hsl Dictionary, 
prepared by order of the great K'ang-hsi emperor in 1716., Thw 
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is the. most common and complete of all Chinese dictionaries for 
common use. 

The 1 Win PI Complete Exhibition of 

/’•‘“'“ete'e-’PeWiahedin 1787; •furnishing,' says 
Dr. WJhams, good deEnitions of aU the eommon character, »hoM 
ancient forms are explained.’ 

The Pei wan Yun )^), generally known among 

foreigners as ‘The Kang-hsl Thesaurus.' It was undertaken by 
an imperial order, and published in 1711, being probably, as Wylie 
says, ‘the most extensive work of a lexicographical character ever 
pr^uoed.’ It does for the phraseology of Chinese literature all, 
Md more than all, that the K'ang-hsl dictionary does for ^e in- 
dividual characters. The arrangement of the characters is «»v»AH»Vg 
to Aeir tones and final sounds. My copy of it, with a supplement 
published about ten years later, is in forty-five large volumes, 
wifli much more letter-press in it than the edition of the Dynastic 
Histories mentioned on p. 1 33. 

The Ching Tsi Tswan Kd. ping PA Wei ( jgC ^ 

A Digest of the Meanings in the Classical and other Books, with 
SupplemenV by, or rather under the superintendence of. Yuan Ylian 
(P' 132)- This has often been found useful. It is arranged 
to the tones and rhymes like the characters in the Thesaurus. 


SECTION IL 

TBANSLATION8 ABS OTHBK WOKKS. 

CoKTOcros SiNARUx Phidosopbub ; mve Sdentia Sinenns Latiiie 
Bxpoeita. Studio et opera Proeperilntoroetta, Christiaai Herdritch, 
Frandsd Bougemont^ I^ippi Goupletp Patrum Sodetatis Jbbu. 
Jussu Ludovici MagnL Pariedis, 1837. 

The Works op Cohpucius ; containing the Original Text, with 
a Translation. VoL I. By J. Marshman. Setampore, 1809. This 
is only a firagment of ‘ The Works of Confucius.' 

Tm Four Books; Translated into Sngluh, ly Bev. David 
Colhe, of the Lcmdon Misuonary Society. Malacca, 1828. 

li'IirvABiABue Miueu; Ouviage McmJ de Tseo-ase, en Chinois 
et en Mandchou, avec ime Yersion littdrale Latine, une Traducticm 
Frangoise, Ac. Ac. Par M. Abel-Bdmimat. A FSris, 1817. 

Ta Hio, ou La Grahdk Btuuk ; Tradnit en Francois, avec 
TOie Version Latine, Aa Par G. Pauthier. Faria, 1837. 
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Y-King; Antiquissimus Sinarum Liber, quern ex Latina Inter- 
pretatione P. Begis, aliorumque ex Soc. Jesu PP. edidit Julius 
MohL Stuttgartiae et Tubingse, 1839. 

MiHOiBEs concemant L’Histoire, Les Sciences, Les Arts, Les 
Moeurs, Les Usages, Ac., des Cbinois. Par les Missionaires de 
Pdkin. A Paris, 1776-1814. 

Histoirb GenArale de La Chine ; ou Annales de cet Empire. 
Traduites du Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou. Par le feu Pbre Josepb- 
Annie-Marie de Moyriac de Mailla, Jesuite Francois, Missionaire k 
Pekin. A Paris, 1776-1785. 

Norm A Lingu.® Sinic.®. Auctore P. Pr6mare. Malaccse, cura 
Academiae Anglo-Sinensis, 1831. 

The Chinese Bepository. Canton, China, 20 vols., 1832-1851. 

DicnoNNAiRE DES NoMS, Anciens et Modemes, des Villes et 
Axrondissements de Premier, Deuxibme, et Troisibme ordre, compris 
dans L’Empire Cbinois, Ac. Par Eklouard Biot, Membre du Conseil 
de la Soci^td Asiatique. Paris, 1 842. 

The Chinese. By John Francis Davis, Esq, F.B.S., Ac. In 
two volumes. London, 1836. 

China : its-State and Prospects. By W. H. Medhurst, D. D., of 
the London Missbnary Society. London, 1838. 

L’Ukivers : Histoire et Description des tous les Peuples. Chine. 
Par M. G. Pautbier. Paris, 1838. 

History of China, finm the earliest Becords to the Treaty with 
Great Britain in 1842. By Thomas Hiomton, Esq., Member of the 
Boyal Asiatic Sodety. In two volumes. London, 1 844. 

The Middle Eingdom : A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Education, Social Life, Arts, Beligion, Ac., of the Chinese 
Empire. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. In two volumes. New 
York and London, 1848. The Second Edition, Bevised, 1883. 

The Beligiovs Condition of the Chinesb. By Bev. Joseph 
Edkins, B. A., of the London Missionary Society. London, 1859. 

Christ and other liAsrERa By Charies Hardwick, M.A., 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Part III. 
Religions of China; America, and Ooeanica. . Cambridge, 1858.. 

Introditction to the Study of Chinese Characters. By J. 
Edkins, D.D. London, 1876. 

The Structure of Chinese Characters, under 300 Primary 
Vcma. By John Chfdmers, M. A., LL.D. Aberdeen, 1882. 
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BOOK I. HSIO B. 

f I tl l.i 

^ ^ ^ ^ W — 

Chafter I. I. The Marter «Ja ■ Is it not pl««».t to l«m 
^thaooosuotpe™--^^^^^^ 

h he not a n.an of oomplete vh^o, who feele no disoon.p<»nre 
hough men may take no note of him . 


Tm«or ™Kwo»f.-|6| 

^.logues:’ th»ti*,thedi«5ounesordiw^oM 
f C^citiB -mth his 
irious topics, and his 

Uny chsVtOTS, howsrer, and one whdo bMk, 
n ih« aa^^ not of the sago himseU; bnt of 
^^rfhU^pres. Theeharj^™^yj^ 
e rendered ‘I«8«*ed0onyei»ta^^“d * 
ppears to be the more 

to them, the «««>“* 

he death of Confucius, his disciples otUoi^ 
Slsether and compared tho 
lonTersations which they *?^^A/books 
lerved, digesting them mto 

shich compose the work. Hence the 

^ ‘Discussed Sayings,' or ‘Digestott 

SonTorsationa.’ See|^^^^/7T ■»• 

&, ihayestyledtbework'ConfucianAna- 

iMt^’ as being more 

khan any other name I coul^^i^®^ 
Hnanora o» this Book. — | in ” 

The two first eharaciers in the to^ M^J 
lntroductory-‘The Master sai^ 
Bsitsheading. Thisiammi^to^sjMto^ 

the JewTw^ »“y 

from the first word in them. mS 
first;' that is, of tho 

thewl^worii. Ins(merfttobodurw^~ 

a uniWeraniiogy of solaeots, -fcaators 

guided the eompUer. in 

tnusthcir Others seem deroid of 

sf eamtnnstion. The sl*toon eh«*o»» 


attention of the “* **“ “^ 

of human practice. The word y , 

rightly oooujdes the STStnu hw 

uxn-mmB im>m- 

ATiaaoin'o bt his »a*a -y 

„niaa,aimrn.AixTooHiun r.anii«» ^_^^ 
aie oommeneoroeBt, iiidi«e*«» 

.a:. «a son,' is also the eommoB desifnaton 

f ’ :.iw Tirtuous men. We 



tt mwWV mi iw— I ** 
as our '?“• ."".w/Varmay be rendered 
*• •Omoltor.'he. 

irL bSttS’ to leare « ^ 

JiL In Obe old eommentatora is o^let*^ by 

|t.h>re.dchMitl-gly,’‘te«-»"' 
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4.* tf * W A T 
# 4,^ ^ # 3a S «f 4 H, 

Chap. IT. i. The philosopher Yii said, ‘Thej are few who, 
being filial and fraternal, are fond of offending against their superiors. 
There have been none, who, not liking to offend against their 
superiors, have been fond of stirring up confusion. 

2. ‘ The superior man bends his attention to what is radical. 


interprets it by ‘to imitate,’ end makesits 

results to be ^ # r?a 
derstanding of all excellence, and the bringing 
back original goodness.' Subsequent s(^olars 
profess, for the most part, great admiration of 
this explanation. It is an illnstratioii, to my 
mind, it the way in which Chd Hd and his fol- 
lowers are continually being wise above what 
is written in the classical booka is the 
rapid and frequent motion of the wings of a 
bird in flying^ used for ‘to repeat,’ ‘to praetiss.' 
^ is the obj. of the third pera. pronoun, and 
its antecedent is to be found in the pregnant 
meaningnf ^ . . . is ex- 
plained by < is it not?’ See ^ 

' 1 ^ To bring out the force of 

‘also’ in some say thus ‘The oeoasions 
for pleasureare many, istawnotabeomf’ But it 
is better to consider as merely redundant ; 
— see Wang Tin-ohih’s masterly Treatise on 
the particles^ chap, iii ; it forms chaps. laoB to 
I3i70fthe^^j|g^. |^readifu«,as 
always when it has the entering tone maihed, 
stands for What is learned becomes by 
praetiee and application one's own, and hmue 
arises eomplacrat pleasure in the mastering 
mind. as distinguished from 

the ueKtpariqpnph, is the internal, individoal 
feeling <rf pleasnre, and the other, its ester- 
as! niiwiife s t s ti oB, implying also companion- 
ship. a. J^,properly ‘fellow-studenta;’ but, 
gwerally, individuals of the same elaas and 
ehaiacter, like-minded. 3, 1 trans- 

late h ere .‘amsnofeMnpilete virtue.* Idtaially, 
His — ‘a jpdneely man.’ See on above, 
tt fe a taehnieal tmm in Chinese inmnt wiitMi^ 
Ar whidt there is no enact oarntpoaimuix in 
Wn g Mi, and which eaanot be rendered atways 
in Os same way. See Monison’s IMetioBary, 


character lis opjKisite is _/|% ‘a 

small, mean man.’ ‘Hen do 

not know him,’ but ancientiy some exdained 
— ‘men do not know,’ that is, are stupid under 
his teaching. The interpretation in the text 
is, doubtless^ the correct one. 

2. Fniai. mnr axd ynkiwaxu. s uB na nam 
asB iHB romtDATioii or axx voroous nucncs. 
I. Tit, named and styled 

a native of was femsd among 

the other disciples of Confucius for his strong 
memory, and love for the doctrines of an- 
tiquity. In something about him he r es e mMed 
the sage. See Mencius, ITT. Ft. L iv. 

is ‘Tfl, the philosopher,’ and he and 
Ts&i^ Shdn are the only two of ConAudmt’s 
disei^es who are mentioned in this st^ in 
the 1 am TA. This has led to an opinion on the 
part of some, that the work was compiled by 
their disciples. This may not be soiHeie n^ 
supported, but I have not found the paonliarity 
pointed out satis&otorily explained. ThetaUsi 
of Yd’s spirit is now in the same apartment of 
the sage’s temples as that of tlm sage hiia s eWi 
oeenpying the 6^ place in the eastern range 
of ' tto wise ones.’ To this position it was 
promoted in the 3rd year of Ch*imi-hing <dtte 
present dynasty. A degree of setivi^ entssa 
into the meaning of in • ‘playing 
the man,* ‘as men, ahowinguiemedvas flli a V 
he. ^^^,here»^j|^, ‘to be submissive as a 
youngm' brother,’ is in the 4th t<me. ^mh 
its proper aigniflcation, it was anciently in 
Os 3rd tonn |i^—‘ai^ yet,’ diftoent front 
Ue aioqtle ooqjnnetive nae—‘and,’ in the pte- 

ceding du^iter. a verb, ‘to loi»e,’inlhe 

4th tone, differs from the same eharacteHn the 
3rd toos^ an ahJaeUve^ •• ‘good.’ ^ 

tone^— 'fear,* On the idium ^ — 

IWmaia^s Oiammar, pi. rgfr a. 
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That being established, all practical courses naturallj grow up. 
Filial piety and fraternal submission ! — ^are they not the root of ml 
benevolent actions 1 ’ 

Chap. III. The Master said, ‘ Fine words and an insinuating 
appearance are seldom associated with true virtue.' 

Chap. IV. The philosopher Tstog said, ‘ I daily examine myself 
on three points : — whether, m transacting business for others, I may 
have been not faithful ; — ^whether, in intercourse with friendiA I may 
have ^ been not sincere; — whether I may have not master^ and 
practised the instanctions of my teacher.’ 


• len mteoae significatica here than in the 
lartehepter. I trensUte — ‘The mpetior man,’ 
&r want of a better term, ‘the root,' 
‘what ia ndieeli' is here aaid at filial and 
fictemal datieB,aiMi^^, ‘ waya* or ‘ooana%’ 
of all that ia intended by 
below. The paitielee^fl, reanmetliedia- 
oonrae ahoot introduce some 

fluther deaeription them. See Prmaere, 
p. iSS. in the and tone, ia half interroga- 

tive, an answm in the afSrmatlTe being im- 
idiad. ^^ia explained here as 'the prine4>le 
<fhi>ve,' ‘the virtue the heart.* Menefaumys 

-iz: ^ A *&' '"t “ *“ 

■erntdanea w^ whicbTlidien tranalatas it by 
Mwnnitii. SnnwImM often eomea near it, bnt, 
•a has heen laid before ot we ean- 

not give a vnifimn rendering m the iann. 

A Pam aimanaBcaa ana aoancioim 

& — eae COtfi-ehlng, IL iU. e. *5. 

‘ttfllinwoekmaiiBhip;’ then, < AiD,*‘elevei> 
generally, end aometimea ertth a bad 
aa hexe^ — ‘artfiil,* ‘hypoerUisaL’ 
‘a law,* ‘an arder,* alao ‘good,* and h«e 
Xy, with a bad me a nin g^ »* p> e t a n i Hf 
fohegood.* ,‘tha humHbstatiiMtof Uie Ibel- 

fag mada in Bfe eelepr ottha ewiaiammw/ia 
l‘***Medf rthaappaaranetteoafaBy. . 


4. HowTnsmxoeomaTUmnAiutxxaniJi- 
anmnsu', wenaan AaamatBBBBweaonaTor 

aar asaatniw. nh% whom aaaee was 0 
(sum), andhiadaeignatine 

theprine^ diacip leaefOanfiiatna. Afellonar 
of tba sage firem hla i6th year, though inferior 
in natnial ability to wme others^ his flHal 
piety and oth«r BMssl gnalltiai^ bs antfady wen 
the bbatePa aa l e em , and by pattevating atten- 
tion marteied hia deetrinas. Ocaftieiiia^ it is 
mid, annoyed him in the oompoe iti on of the 
#«* or ‘Caanrie ed PUial Pieby.* Urn 

anihotahip of Um A > ‘'’°‘* ^'**** 

tng.*ladae tatailfadh* hb n>thoe gb iw aai T a afiy, 
aa we shall aaat PwUmmv maeaiser, ed ^ 
eoB^odtieearapMaiavedinUwId (W- Hb 
miiit tablet aineng the mge’a law im u ai t^ 
oeea^^i^ the first pbae en the wed^ hta ^ 

eedeneeedttetodMenetaai reed JM« 

toexaminsL* ^-^knatanaDyondanleed 
of ‘three tfana%*bnt t h e acn t ei t a nd e enm nt ed 

ebnnaaaamttothairtt rBiet a 
tien— ‘oothieapeliilB.* ||‘,‘tiwbei^,*‘enah 
peiioaality;* 

4 th*oaMk-‘te' So, ftefimnUy, bdew. 
ftom |1|, ‘mlddla,* ‘Ska aantie,’ ‘tta 

Inatt,’- Iqwliy, Mthfidnamy aetfam with and 
ftwwthehaerh J||,aaeehap.i 
a— -«« Jeinad,’ deaotiag eniim. mi- 
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Chap. V. The Master said, ‘ To rule a country of a ^ous^d 
chariots, there must be reverent attention to business, and sincerity 
economy in expenditure, and love for men ; and the employment of 
the people at the proper seasons.' 

Chap. VI. The Master said, ‘ A youth, when at home, should be 
fflial, and, abroad, respectful to his elders. He should be earnest and 
truthful He should overflow in love to all, and cultivate the 
ship of the good. When he has time and opportunity, after the 
performance of these things, be should employ them in polite^stumes. 

Chap. VII. Tsze-hsii said, ‘ If a man withdraws his mmd from 
the love of beauty, and applies it as sincerely to the love of the 
virtuous j if, in serving his parents, he can exert’ his utmost strength; 

* * ^ iy>^Tp H tbjit tile people should not be 

called from their huahandry at improper ee^ 
BonSf to do Berrice on military expedition* and 

pubUc works, 

6 . Bous fOB TH» TBADIDfO OF ttF TOtTMO^ 

lH;Tr.FIB8TAJ11>TBKKAOCOXFIfiSlIBai!B, 

* younger hrothers and sonsj* ta ken tr^wier, ■■ 
a ifMite. The and i# for aa in 

eh«jii it ^ dl* 

at home, abroad. ^Jjia explained by C!hft Hi* 
by ‘wide,’ ‘widely its proper meaningia 
*tlienttli oroverflowof wi^r.* ^.‘Btrengtb,' 

bere embraeing tbe idea of laturt. , 

not UUrmytMitt merely, bat all tbe aceompfii*- 
mentsof agmtleman alao ; — cer em on ie ii, moBo, 
arebery, boraemanabipy writing and nnmbew. 
7 - litE-Baii’t fiam «» the entauxcf w 

LKUctnne. TmedialkwaatbedeaignatioBof |» 

', another tile mge’adiatingaiaheddiMi- 


odien togotber, ‘Menda’ is very 

enigmatieaL The translation follows Chtk B M , 
^af ^ explained quite differently; * whether I 

have given instruction in what I had not studied 
and praetiaed?’ It does aeem more emrreet to 
take aetiTely^ ^ to give inataaction,' rather 
paativelyy *to reoeiTe instruction,* See 
HboHB-bo’a ^ ^ XV. article 17. 

fi. FunuuaDnax raxadpue ran tbi avnaa- 
MDt or A iA>e> Btaxa. ia uaed for s> 
‘to role,’ ‘to kedj'and is marked in tbe 4th tone, 
to Ai,Mngni«li it from the noan,'«rhieb was 

aneiaitly read with the 3rd tone. Itisdiiferent 
tmm'jQ, whidi refers to tbe setoal bnsineas 

•f goremment, while m is the duty and pur. 

poae thereof; uptehended by the prince. The 
atan^ointer the jnineipleauthe prince's mind. 
^|^C,in 4fib tone, ‘a ehariot,’ different from its 
BMaBinginfbeandtOM^‘torid8.’ Acounlryof 
1000 dmriots was ona of tiw largest fiefs of tbe 
ean^ra, wbieh eodd bring soeb an armament 

into the field. Die lart pimiple,— ^ ^ 


plea, and now placed ytb in the eaotern Tan» 

ofthewimones.’ He waa greatly fiuBedh.r to 

^T*d hia viowi <m tbo BkjM'thmg an d w* 
C!l'tmOl'»daieaaidtobe|«oaar»ed in Ibeoaaa- 
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ift w serving his prince, he can devote hie Hie ; in his interoonne 
with bis friends, bis wcords axe sincere r— although men say that be 
has not learned, I will certainly say that he has/ 

■n^^' Master said, * If the scholar be not grave, he 

will not call forth any veneration, and his learning will not be solid. 

2. ‘ Hold futhfulness and sincerity as first prinriples. 

3. ‘ Have no friends not equal to yourself. 

4 - ‘When you have fisinlts, do not fear to abandon thmn.’ 

Chap, IX. The philosopher Ts&ng said, ‘Let there be a careful 
a^ntion io jperform the funeral rites to parents, and let them be 
followed when long gone with the ceremonies of souerifiee ; — ^tfami the 
virtue of the peopfe will resume its piopm’ excellence.’ 


tt-nUde. of «d of ^ ^ ^ «d ^ 
He ffoiit himoelf blind on Qie doaUi 
Mm,!*!!! lived to a gteat age, and'Drsamneh 
enMmed tibe people and pibima of the time. 

With regard to the aai^ of this ebapter, there a 
■mnetmtiiin vhatthe oommentatorWA, 
mya, — that Tsze-haU’svrordsinnr be 'wrested to 
depredate leaming, tHuIo those of the Ussier 
m the pieeeding ehapter hit esaeUythe Aw 
medinm. The and ia a eonereta noon. 

Wri^n in fall, it it einnpaaed of the oheiae- 
tera for a wO.tifar, fopd, end epiec t eiw «»* It 
eonveye the ideas of tahnii and men in the 
Mnerete, Imt it is not aaty to leodor it nnifannly 
grayoMtanni^ another langaage. Ihexat 

Vi«avwth,.*totnatacaMm.' 
gwewt meaning faem that in the gid ^iqi t sr . 
Hwre it meane * aensnal pleaenre.* Litaanltr 
the first aentenee would he, * esteem- 
~fi PK^wly the viitaoni^ and diangiag the 
hwe of woman,' and greet fimlt ie fanni if 

■ome, as in mm ^ 0, xm. i, with 
HtTs inteipretatimi X have fcl- 

bid there iaforee in what hie adhSMrts 
2?V pmmge ia not to be ms d il a te ed ea 

•f the indM&al f^ohm ed had aver bean given 


te pleasnre, b«t dmply signifiee the sjaaevt^ 
of his love far the vurtnoea 
'to give to,’ 'todevotei 
A PamoDua or aBu>«inaivs3Km 1 . 
has hare iie lightsd msaniefc defan^ 
one who whhas ts bs s CMbidna 
of Os Hen 4yssty, In tto and osntaxy no, 
hxA g, in the sews of 'obsemod,' 'dnlM,* 
and i ate r p rsts « Int Urn bom, ant be win 
not fall into ener.’ The leedvet inlerpseta 
tion, as in Uw baasL b better, a. p|: , tea 
verb, 'taheldtobedntt* It b ate 



saaoaeo ari a atms os ana rtjw 
m OBsn:— SB 


oalbtae BaAa. . ‘Uie end,’ 
dneib.ind j|j|.*dbteBh* have both the fine# 
of ad j est i ves.~*tte died,’ end 'the departed,’ 
or'Cteloi^gone.’ 4||eBd^ mean. ‘tebe 
mmAd at;* ‘to fcllaw,^it thdr ep p ife etien b 
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Ohap. X. I. Tsse-ch'in asked Tsze-kung, saying, ‘When onr 
master comes to any county, he does not fail to learn all about its 
government Does he ask bis information ? or is it given to him 1 ’ 
2 . Tsze-knng said, *OnT master is benign, upright, courteous 
temperate, and complaisant, and thus he gets his information. The 
master s mode of awing information 1 — ^is it not different from that 
of other men 1 ’ 

Chap. XI. The Master said, ‘ While a man's &ther is alive, 
look at the bent of lus will ; when his father is dead, look at bis 
conduct. If for three years he does not alter firom the way of his 
father, he may be called filial.’ 


as in the translation. . * thich.* in onnoai- 

tion to ‘thin;’ metaphorioallj,— food, 
txattmt. The force of 'to ietnni,'is to show 

that this Tirtne is natorally proper to the people. 

10. CaAjucnKnmoa or Coarncroa^ aas THsm 
uiumoBOKiBa raisoraorxBiTiiiz. i. Tsie- 
di'in and Tne.k'ang ^ are deeignatione 
one of Uie minor disciple* of Con- 

fttema. His tablet oeenpies the aSth place, cm 
the west, in the outer part of the temjdea. 
On the death of his brother, his rrift and 
m^or-domo wished to buy some liring pereons 
wW him, to serve him in Um regions below. 
Ties fh'in pnpoeed that the wife and steward 
Avoid themaahrea snbmit to the immolation, 
odiiA made them stop the matter. Tsse-kong^ 
wiA ttie doable surname and named 

oeoiqfiiea a higher place in the Conftician 
rautn Be is eonqiieaoos in this woA for 
Us readiness and smartness in reply, and 


displayed on several oecssions pnetieal and 
political ability. *a general deaignatioB 

for malee,' = a man. — a common 

designation f<nr a teaehmr or master. 
'Uiiseoantiy’.saayaoantry'. *mna^*» 

tkamtJMia. The antecedent to both the- is 
the vHiole elanae 

no tone markeda^'to give to,’ ‘with/ 'to’i 
as in chap. U. a. The loroeof 1* 

weU enoo^ mqmeaaed by the dash in E n i ^isl i, 
the previons indieating a pahse In tbs 
di s c ou rse, vAich the U ■ * it,’ l uwimea. See 
Wang Tin-chih’s TreaUm, ohapt iz. 

11. O* nixan ddtx.: ^ in the etn tonv, 

ezplaimd by ‘ traces of walking,’ 

xcoadaef. It is to ho nndentood that thow^r 
of the fother had not baost very bad. An 
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Chap. XII. i. The philosopher Yii siud, 'In practiaing the 
mles of propriety, a oatum ease is to be prized. In the ways pr»> 
scribed by the ancient kings, this is the excellent quality, and in 
things small and great we follow them. 

2 . ' Yet it is not to be observed in all cases. If one, knowing 
kow such ease Aould be priced, manifests it, without regulating it 
by the rules of pr^rieiy, this l&ewise is not to be dona’ 

Chap. XIII. The philosopher Y6 said, ‘ When agreements are 
made according to what is right, what is spoken can to made good. 
When respect is shown according to what is proper, one keeps far 
fiom shame and disgrace. When the puties upon whom a man 
leans are proper persons to be intimate with, he can make them his 
g^des and mast^’ 

Chap. XIV. llie Master said, ‘ He who aims to be a man of 
complete virtue in his food does not seek to gratify his appetite^nor 

vUl b>te]:]p«taUon, Uwt the three jean ate to | the laat elasM, and how tt ^ban the fMenl 
he nndetatood of Ute three jean of moaming) pciaei^ emmciate din th e ant pangt^ph. 

Sir the ththar, ia now rights i^ieoted. The! lA IbaavanMerRinai 
neaaing ehoold not be oonfined to that period. 

M. 1 m cMBEMtaaa a wumu. juoi nio ns 
wxan, am nr TO BB BOBonnnAn TO m nan <Mr 
OOBHoaiaiy— m BB T BBWTUt , OBeBBTaBOa or 
•■wamr. i. WS ia not eaaUj rendered in 
enoiher langoage. Ibere nnderUea it the idea 
ofwkalitprapw. K ^ Wi ‘the fl t n en 

t hlng a,* what reason calls for in tha pe^ 
ftiWaoe of duties towards «q>orior baingi, and 
batwoennanandnian. Oar term ‘eennwieiiea* 
ewnas near its meaning here. is haie a 
name for Ifr asindioating the Meat* ornw* 
to be trodden bj mm. In 

anteeadmt to is not bnl j||J[ or 

a Obaerratiieforeooftho]^^, ‘alBO,*in 


BBcaBBrvi.xBeomnaarMmn AdUheeatriow 
ofthaaoc^oofthiaAaptwiitafcmlij^Ytn. 
It iUntntaa, aeonding to Urn, the dUhnnoa 
batwem being iinoan and lightaonmom be- 
tween bofaig t aepoo ifol andprepri^, i^byv 
a maa*o oondnot maj be eenMntod. - The later 
S;thaonIjdiHMltjbiii« 


Witt ^,‘noarto,’ whiahwemndanoept 

aaaeMMfor-^:^,‘agnaingwith.’> 


^ t«mv ‘la kasp awigr fron.* The forn of 
- ‘ha eag ^ *»•*» thorn hts 
,* ^ iMrfeg taken as an active mh. 

XA WiBt muT man mb auuo io m a 

jItB imirtmi — ~ Ha mj be 

wen, even tnxnriowlj, fod and lodged, bnt. 
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in hk dwelling-place does he seek the appliances of ease ; he is 
earnest in what he is doing, and carefol in his speech ; he fi^nents 
the company of men of principle that he may be rectified : — such a 
person may be said indeed to love to learn/ 

Chap. XV. i. Taze-kung said, ‘What do you pronounce con- 
cerning the poor man who yet does not flatter, and the ridi man 
who is not proud 1 ’ The Master replied, ‘ They will do ; but they 
are not eqtud to him, who, though poor, is yet cheerful, and to him, 
who, though rich, loves the rules of propriety.’ 

2. Tsze-kung replied, ‘ It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ As you 
cut and then fife, as you carve and then polish.” — The meaning is 
the same, I apprehend, as that which you nave just expressed.’ 

3. The Master said, ‘With one like Ts'ze, I can wgin to talk 


with his hi^er aim, these things are not his 
A nominative to pj 

most be tsippoafe, — oB Out, or tueh a ptnm. 
The eloainc {»rtiele^ ‘P, . give emphasis 
to the {weeeding eentenee, >= pn, mitti. 

1& An ILLCSTBATTOn or SHE BDOOESarvE Blu e 

n aBUMmvrirainni. i. Thas^nng had been 
pooi^ and then did not cringe. Habeoamerieh 
and was not proud. He ashodConftiehu about 
the stjle<tfehsraetertowliiiAltehad attained. 
Confiieius allowed Ha worth, but aont him to 
hig^iw attainmenta. here, •• ‘ and pet.’ 

j^,<udiat as?’-: ‘what do you snr— what 
istobethou^t— of thist’ Observe the force 
of Uiep|^,*notyet,’ s. The ode quoted is the 
first the smiga ef Wei praising the 

prinee WO, who had dealt with himself as an 
ivorjr-wotlw who first cots the bons, and then 
fllea it amooOu or a UpidaiT whose haminwr { 
and dUasl am fbOowed all the ai^dianece fer I 


smoothing and polishing. See the Shih-ehing, 
L V. Ode L St. a I" ^ 
antecedent to U' is the passage of the ode, 
and that to Hi? is the reply cf Conftieiaa, 
g^, see Prtmare, p. 15S. The clause 

might be translated — ‘ Is not that passage the 
saying of this?’ Or, ‘Does not that mean this?’ 
g Intorcetta and his oo-a^jntors tia^date 
hem as if wera in the and jwra But the 
Chinese comm, put it in the 3Td,and ooimctly. 
Prdmare, on the eharaoter.^,, says, ‘fas siiwpir 
adpaigUvr m m iiitt ui p npr iit. Sie «H litrB Imi f*, 
Cbn/uauf iegWHS ie suu dsMsvniia Teou.fwai, Boel, 

mHnoteHoquetOydieU 

Itianot to be denied that the namo bribm^ft 
is sometimes in the and pers., but goneiallyu 
is in the 3rd, and the force of the - gKtai. 

quoad Was. neariv-:^ 
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about the odes. I told him one point, and he knew its proper 
sequence.’ 

Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘ I will not be afflicted at men’s 
not knowing me ; I will be afflicted that I do not know men.’ 


‘ P, , (or ■without marking the tone), in 
chap. liT. The last clause may be given — ‘ Tell 
him the past, and he knows the future ;* but 
the connexion determines the meaning as in 
the translation. as in chap, x, is a 

particle, a mere as it is called, ‘a 

helping or supporting word.’ 

16. PxBSORAI. ATTAINKEIIT SBODLn BE OUB 
cmSF AIK. Comp. chap. i. 3. After the negative 


yf*, as in chapter ii. i, observe the tiiuia- 
position in ^ , which is more el^nt 

than would be. ^ , ‘ self,’ the per- 

son depending on the context We cann ot 
translate ‘do not be afBieted,’ because is 
not used imperatively, like A nomina- 
tive to has to be assumed, — ‘I,’ or 
‘the superior man.’ 


BOOK II. WEI CHANG. 

^ W ^ iD B. 



Ohapteb I. The Master said, ‘ He who exenases gov^ment 
by means of his virtu© may be compared to the north polar star, 
which keeps its place and all the stars turn towards it. 


'HKAnma or mis Book. — 

This second Book contains twmty-fonr chap- 
ters, and is named ‘The practice of 

government.' That ia the object towhieh learn- 
ing, treated of in the last Book, should lea^ 
and here we have the qualities which oonsti- 
tnte, and the ehanmter the men who ad- 
•nlnistor, good government. 

L Tbs rnnusscs or vibsde n a Boum. 
la explained by and the old eommenta- 

^ 

<!teatiirea get at their birth is sailed their vir- 
tue ;’ but this is a mere play on the eoamwBj 
sound vt different words. Chft Hil makea It— ' 


Itii 

truth and aeqnisition thereof in the heart.' 
His view of the comparison is that it sets forth 
the illlmitaWe influsiMe vritioh virtue in a ruler 
exercises without his u s in g nny effort. This is 
extravagant. HlaopponontamythatvirtTO is 
the polar star, and Um varioua departmeuta of 
flovwnmMittheatharftaru ThiaUfer-fMebed. 
We mast bo oontant to aeorpt the vague utter- 
ance without minutely drteiininlng its mean- 
Ing. Jfc is, BO doubt, ‘ Ae north polar 
star,* utoiiMr beUnvtd to ootoeido oxaetly 
with Ao i^ono of Urn rmd polo. ^ in tho 
3,d tone, nsod Ibr ‘to Ibid the hands in 

salutn^’hoiu-v^to turn ruspsotfuUy towardn* 
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Chap. II. The Master said, * In the Book of Poetry are^ three 
hundred pieces, but the design of them all may be embraced in taw 
sentence — “ Having no depraved thoughts.” ’ 

Chap. HI. i. The Master said, ‘If the people be led by lai^ 
and uniformity sought to be given them by punishments, they will 
try to avoid punishmetd, but have no sense of shame. 

2. ‘ If they be led by virtue, and uniformity sought to be mven 
them by the rules of propriety, they will have the sense of snam^ 
and moreover will become good.’ 

Chap. IV. i. The Master said, ‘At fifteen, I had my mind 
bent on learning. 

2. * At thirty, I stood firm. 

3. ‘ At forty, I had no doubts. 

4. ‘ At fifty, I knew the decrees of Heaven. 


2. The fuse desioe of the Book of Poeibt. 
The number of compontiona in the Shih-ching 
ia rather more than the. round number here 
giren. ^ one sentence.’ 

* to cover,’ ‘ to embrace.’ BUM’ 
seeShih-ching,rV. iii.st.4. The sentence there 
is indioative, and in praise of the duke H8t,'who 
had no depraved thoughts. The sage would 
aeem to have been intending the design in 
compiling the SAiA. A few individual pieces are 
calculated to have a different effect. 

a How BUUBS SROUU. PBZFEB XOKAI. AT- 
pUiJiCEa I. »y^ asinLv. ‘ them,’ refers 
, below. as oppoeedto —laws 
and prohibitions ‘ com earing evenly ;’ 

hence, vAat te level, equal, adjusted, and here 
vHth the o<«n^nding verbal force, 

‘The pei^le will avmd,’ that is, avoid breaking 
the laws throu|h fear of the punishment, a. 
i|i^ has the ngniiteation of ‘to some to,’ and 
‘to craraet,’Cn)iB ^tber of whidi the text map 


be explained,—' will come to good,’ or ‘ will eoat^ 
rect themselves.' Observe the different ^ ppll* 

cation of and in pan. i and a. i. m 

= ‘but;’ = ‘ moreover.’ 

4. Cost uci u b ’s owe acoounr of hb aBADnsa 
PBOOBESB AiiD ATTAiJijui'iB. Coiai&eniai<Hrt Mn 
perplexed -with this chapter. Hoiding ot CJoa- 

fucius that 

‘ he was bom with knowledge, and didVrhatwaa 
right with entire ease,’ they say that he here 
conceals his sagehood, and puts himself on the 
level of common men, to set befune them a 
stimulating example. We may believe that As 
compilers of the Analecta, the sage’s imm e di a t e 
disciples, did not think of him so extra v a g aw to 
as later men have done. It ia to be wished, 
however, that he had been more didIttH e and 

diffhae in his aceoantef himself. i.>B,in4ih 
toncL-‘and.’ The ‘learning;' to id 
Confueins gave himself is tons nndeiatoodm 
Uw subjeets of ths ‘Superior L e e mii m.’ y 
ChA Hri s preiimhaaiy emay to Um n Bahx 
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5 . ‘ At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ/or /Ae recejdion oftndh. 

6 . 'At seventy, I could follow what my heart desired, without 
transgressing what was right.’ 

_ Chap. V. i. Ming 1 asked what filial piety was. The Master 
said, ‘ It is not being disobedient,’ 

p. Soon after, as Fan Ch'ih was driving him, the Master told him, 
'Mang-sun asked me what filial piety was, and I answered 
him, — “ not being disobedient,” ’ 

3. Fan Ch'ih said, ‘ What did you mean ? ' The Master replied, 

‘ That parents, when alive, should be served according to propriety ; 
that, when dead, they should be buried according to propriety; and 
that they should be sacrificed to according to propriety,' 


3. The ‘ standing finn ’ probably indicates that 
he no mote needed to bend his 'will. 3 . The 
no doubts’ may hare been conoeming what 
was proper in all oireamstances and events. 
4 - ‘'rhedecTeegofHeaven,' = thethlugsdecreed 
by Heaven, the conatitation of things making 
^^“•pwaapropertoboBO. 5 , ‘The ear obedient ’ 
M the mind receiving as by intuition the truth 
,ftt>ni the ear. 6 . ‘an instrument for de- 
tsrmining the square.’ ‘without 

tnns^sBing the square.’ The expressions 


denmbing the progim of Confccius at the! ^ r — 

«“P«oy«l brotherof the reigningduke. __ 

KB I .gg, (bg posthunMiw hoBoraty title 


pmnomensofjif,,;^ ,and^^, Totbesawss 
subsequently added the character ‘ grand- 
son,’ to indicate their princely deacent, and 

#•11' ^ 

apsetiva sumamea of the tamiliea. #« 
was changed into by the fkdier of 

Kkngt, on a principle of hnmility, as be there- 
by o^y claimed to be tbe^leet of Uw inferior 
sons or Uieir rcpr sse nt nttvea, and avoided the 
presumption of teeming to be a yoanger fhU 

‘mUdand 


5. PkuAx pxnr ■ror be sbowr aoooBniM to 
m Boins omopBixtrr, i. King 1 was a gnat 
odSeer of the State of lA, by name Ho-ehi 

'iSr ***• ®hiof of one of the three grant 

5*^hi«o by which in the time of ConAudos flie 
*^ority of that State was grasped. Tlioao 
trare deaeendod kata three brethera, 
•Maraml^aemieabineof thednkeHwan(AC. 
i^*~wj|W)|Tvho wore diatingaished at first Iqr tho 


giventoHo-ehL On-^.seoLi. i. a. Pan, by 

name and designated 'me a minor 

disei^ttfilw nmei Confiieina repeated bis re- 
merktoPHbAathomi^tieporttlieexriana- 
tionofit to hia Mend Xing 1, or King-sun I,aiut 
thospnvsnt him from supposingthst all theaage 
i n t en de d wee disobedieDce to psrenta. Cemp. 
the whole of Conftieius’a explanation with L iz. 


L 2 
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Chap. VI. Mang WA asked what filial piety was. The Master 
said, * Parents are anxious lest their children should be sick.’ 

Chap. VII. Tsze-yfi asked what filial piety was. The Master 
said, ‘ The filial piety of now-a-days means the support of one’s 
parents. But dogs and horses likewise are able to do something in 
the way of support ; — ^without reverence, what is there to distinguish 
the one s^port given from the other 1 ’ 

Chap. vIII. Tsze-hsiS. asked what filial piety was. The Master 
said, ‘ The difficulty is with the countenance. If, when their elder$ 
have any troublesome affairs, the young take the toil of them, and 
if, when the young have wine and food, they set them before them 
elders, is this to be considered filial piety 1 ’ 


6. TUS AFZEETY OF FARE5TS ABOUT TUBIB | 
CHlU>UUf AS ABQUllSNT FOB FXLIAX P1£1T. TbiS 

enigmAtical sentence has been interpreted in 
two waj0. Gha Hal takes p|| not in 

the sense of ^only^* but of * thinking anxious- 
ly.’— * Pkpents hare the sorrow of thinking 
anzioualj about their— i. e. th^ ^ildren's — 
being unwelL ^Therefore children ^ould take 
care of their persons.* The old CMUznentators 
again take P|| in the sense of * only.*— * Let 
parents haTe only the sonuw of their ehildren's 
illness. Let them have no other ooeasion for 
sorrow. This will he filial pi^.* Mkng 
Wfi (^e honorary epithet, Bold and of 
strai^tforward principle*) was the son of 
Mlog t, and by name ^ (CMk). met«ly 
indicates that he was the eldest son. 

7. Eoiw XUBBE man n nsTxnKHCB m nxxaL 
nnrr. Tne-ydwssths designation of 

a natiTs of end distingniahed among the 
di ee i| i js s ef C owfacin s tar his learning TT. fgl 
now 4th<m the w s at ai wong * the wise onesL* 
is in the 4th t(me,»‘to minister sapport to,’ 


the act of an inferior to a superior. C3id Hsi gives 
a different turn to the sentiment. — ‘ But dogs 
and horses likewise manage to get their sop. 
port.' The other and older interpretation is 
better. 3^. ‘Coming to,’=so to, gsosA 
J^J.°‘to diaoriminate,’ ‘distingniah.’ 

& Trx sunns or nuas rarr num bb 
roBXBs wuh a cBBssrur. oouBmavcB. gp 
foUowed by cthe ^tmMaam aibtirs’ in 
the tianslatiou. The use of in th* 

phrase here extends filial duty to elders grasr* 
ally, — ^tothe^^^^ssweUsstothe^^ 

We have in tranalsting to sopply the^ rospse* 

tire nominatives to the two 

(ns, ‘ rioe,’ and then, food generally. 

® “ H 

to their eiders to eat.’ — eldem Th* 

phrase, here mesnlng parents, naelas, aid 
eldm generally, Is^^Um by ft»signi*ndsBts 
to their teachers, aspirated, • 
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Chap. IX. The Master said, ‘ I have talked with HAi for a 
whole day, and he has not made any oWection to anything I said; 
— as if he were stupid. He has retired, and I have examined hia 
conduct when aw’ay from me, and found him able to illustrate my 
teachings. HAi ! — He is not stupid.’ 

Chap. X. i. The Master said, ‘ See what a man does. 

2. ‘ Mark his motives, 

3. ‘ Examine in what thin^ he rests. 

4. ‘ How can a man conceal his character ? 

5. ‘ How can a man conceal his character 1 ’ 

Chap. XI. The Master said, ‘ If a man keeps cherishing hi^d 
knowledge, so as continually to be acquiring new, he may be ft 
teacher of others/ 


a transition particlo. To those different inter- 
rogatories. the sage, we ore told, made answer 
according to the character of the queetionor, as 
each one needed instruction. 

#. Tbb qoixT anc ju’ i' tvii ' r or txs nisctpii 

Hti. Ten Hffi m styled 

rrm Confucins’s faronrite disciple, and is now 
haaeared with the first place east among bis 
fenr ssa c sB ors in his temples, and with the title 
‘The seeoed sage, the phi- 

ieeopher Ten.' At a, his hair was entirely 
white, and at 33 he died, to the excessive grief of 
♦hesage. The subject of is , and.that of 

•yf(asinLir)i8^. ‘his privacy,’ 

w e a n i ng only his way when not with the 
*“*•*■. ‘also,’ tsfces-up ^ 

ants so, and also thus. IQib' see L XT. 3. 

10 . HowiODnsmxxTHxcHaBaciaBSorwar- 
*• iii taexjplainedas-;^, or^y^,‘doea, 
same, theogh nut its eommoo m e s ning, 


t the first given to it in the diet. For ths 
onn to which the three refer, we wnWgs 
ovm to ^ in the 4th par. Thereisaelixsa* 

nd a corrospending one in die vwts 

nd 4. * *»•* 

1 an^ne.is be% in the rsMn intonysti |^ 
.howT Its inten^jH** Wends with 
le exclamatory of A the end. 

IL Tto IP AJSJi T*> 'nucB auum ow mwr 
BOX BXB OLD WOM W OODTOTOALLT DST«U»ra« 

Dseeitxw, I^iaexpreesed in Uls dictionary 

y , and, vrah lelMenee to thla eery paseaga, 

^<L Ws M learaii* beiaff 
naierad, again eonitanUy to praetise it, is 
JH.* Modem eowmentstors ssy that 
m -nJSliamfiig is in the old.-flie idea pw 
Sly U that of assimilating old aequMtians 
sd new. Compare Jff, XXVIL vi 
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Chap. XII. The Master said, * The accomplished scholar is not 
a utensil.’ 

Chap. XIII. Tsze-kuiw asked what constituted the superior 
man. The Master said, ‘ He acts before he speaks, and afterwards 
speaks according to his actions.’ 

Chap. XIV. The Master said, ‘ The superior man is catholic and 
no partizan. The mean man is a partizan and not catholic.' 

Chap. XV. The Master said, ‘ Learning without thought is 
labour lost ; thought without leami^ is perilous.’ 

Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘ The study of strange doctrines 
is injurious indeed ! ’ 


1 %, f ax OEHEEAL APTITUDK or TB£ Cat^-TBZX. 
This U not like our English saying, that * snch 
a man is a machine,' — a blind instirunent. A 
ntenaii has its particular use. It anawers for 
that and no other. Kot so with the superior 
man, who is «d omnia parahu, 

13. How WITH THB 8UPSBIOB MAX WOBM fOV* 

LOW ACTOKS. The reply is literally — ‘ He first 
acts his words and afterwards follows them/ 
A translator's diffiddty is with the latter clause. 
What is the antecedent to It would seem 

to be , bat in that case there is no room 

for words at alL Nor is there according to the 
old commen tators. In the interpretation I 
have gtvMi , Ch fi Hid follows the famous Cbto 

14. nzmasRCE a r i w i Bs tbx Cg t h r-ms 
aXn TB£ MTAt.!. MAI , here in 4 ih tone, .. 


‘partial,’ ‘partiaanly.’ The sentiment ia fhia : 
— ‘ With the ChOn-taze, it ia ptinciplea net 
men ; with the small mam, the rsTerse ' 

15. Li Lxaaime, aBAraas axd xnoumt bcmi 
BE oonBiEBD. ‘b net,' used mlao in the 
sense of ‘not,** as an adTeib, and h«M aa.an 
adjeetive. The old oommentatom make 
‘perilous,’ simply a. ‘wearisome to the body/ 

16. StBAEOE DOCIBISEB abb EOT TO BK ErVJHEV. 
, often ‘to attack,’ as an enemy, here .>‘60 

apply one’s self to,’ ‘to study.’ ‘ correot}' 

then, 'beginnings,' ‘first principles;’ heie~ 
‘doctrines.’ .ifc as in I. xiT. In Confta* 

cine’s time Burahism was not in China, and 
wn ean ha^y suppose him to intend Ttoina. 

Indeed, we are ignoranitowhstdoBtrines he ra- 
ferr^bttt bij iwAxini i« nf gniMral ap pHe a tiiin . 
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Chap. XVII. The Master said, ‘ YA, shall I teach you what 
knowledge is ? When you know a thing, to hold that you know it ; 
and when you do not know a thing, to sdlow that you do not know 
it ; — this is knowledge.’ 

Chap. XVIII. r . Tsze-chang was learning with a view to official 
emolument. 

2. The Master said, ‘ Hear much and put aside the points of 
which you stand in doubt, while you speak cautiously at the same 
time of the others: — then you will aflPord few occasions for blame. 
See much and put aside the things which seem perilous, while you 
are cautious at the same time in carrying the others into practice : 
— then you will have few occasions for repentance. When dne gives 
few occasions for blame in his words, and few occasions for repent- 
ance in his conduct, he is in the way to get emolument.’ 

sMer,' ‘to tllow/ U»»» «n*rkea with • 

(one, is and for 'yen’ 

18. Tssm>i>UA>>nia(niniu>*>o>s’*o^ 


17. Thxse 8box7U> be sc skresci is tkx 
norasnoB or esowutox, on tee dssiai. or 
nsoBAscc. ly surname gener- 

■lly known by bis designation of rewM ( 

was one of the moat famons disciples of 
Confoeina, and now ooeopies in the tomplas the 
4U1 place east in the sage's own hall. He was 
notra for his eonram and forwardness, a man 
of bnpnlse rather £an rafleetion. Oonftieius 
finetold that he woold oome to an untimely 
end. He was killed throng his own rashness 
in a Mrolution in the State of WeL lihe tassel 
oi his cap being eat off whm he reoeired bis 
^ath-w«iand,heqao(adasaying — ‘Ihe superior 
man mnrt nod die odthont his espy’ tied on the 
fas sa l, adjnatsd (he eap, and expired. This 

mnoh landed. 

Qftheaix^^jthe istanddtkue knowledcs 
■abjeettea, Uw other fimr are knowledat <i)|(ee> i 
tfet. ‘to taka to be,’ ‘to ewi-! 


□moTEEXSiy asp per nacamBom i. ®®i- 
ohang, named wiUi the doable sonaaM 

jBSM.o natiTe of Ch'lii (g|\ aot 

SdlatingnlAedinUieOea ft idai n ehoid. T^aa- 

kang piaiaed Wm as a saan «f n^ wlthort 
hurting: hamNe in' a bi^ position, and 
anoe^iothebe^tlaML Trom ebMto, 

howerar, it would motiraa 

aometlmaanaad Wm. -‘waa leamiiift’ 

m: 

bat Uito of it is not giren 

tha dletfamaiy. Oor^axa its oas in ZlII. 

|ft:gg^rf|,‘anoIamantiaher^’ 
L«,ftwilIoomBwitto«ttadtiiig; tba lailridoei 


te. at some paitieiilar time, 
ssefcftr.' 
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Chap. XIX. The duke Ai asked, saying, ‘ What should be done 
in order to secure the submission of the people ? ’ Confucius replied, 
‘Advance the upright and set aside the crooked, then the people 
will submit. Advance the crooked and set aside the upright, then 
the people will not submit.’ 

Chap. XX. Chi K'ang asked how to cause the people to reverence 
their ruler, to be faithful to him, and to go on to nerve themselves 
to virtue. The Master said, ‘ Let him preside over them with gravity; 
— then they will reverence him. Let him be filial and kind to all ; — 
then they will be faithful to him. Let him advance the good and 
teach the incompetent ; — then they will eagerly seek to be virtuous. 

Chap. XXL i. Some one addressed Confucius, saying, ‘Sir, 
why are you not engaged in the government 1 ’ 


is On the wsjr to it The leeson is thst we are 
to do whst is right, snd not be anxious about 
temporal concerns. 

19. How A PRISCE ST THE BIOHT EKPLOTHXirT 
OP ms OPPICSSS HAT SECUBE THE BEAL SUBHISBIOE 

or HIS suBjEcm. Ai was the honorary epithet 
of duke of L& (s.c. 494-468); — Confucius 

died in his i6ih year. According to the laws 
for posthumous titles, denotes 'the re- 
spectful and benerolent, early cut off.’ 

>ji^ >. ‘Ihe to-be-lamented duke.’ 4th 

tone,»- ly , 'to set aside.’ is partly eu- 
but also indicates the plnraL n 
, ‘^e philosopher K'ung replied.’ 
Here, ter the first time, the sage is osUed by 
fcis sonuumsy snd is used, as indiosting 

the reriy of an infierim: to a superior. 

20. KXSHM IB SDPBBBmS B HOBB PaWXBPUL 
IHAB IMKB. K'ang, 'eaqr and pleasant, people- 


soother,’ was the honorary epithet of Chl-snn 
Fei (SB>, the head of one of the three great 
families of L’i ; see chap. v. His idea is seen 
in ‘ to cause,’ the power of force ; thst 
of Confuciut' appears in ^|| , ‘ then,’ the power 
of influence. In 

‘ together with,' ‘ mutually.’ , ‘ to sdrise,’ 

'to teach,’ has also in the dietionaiy the mean- 
ing — 'to rejoice to foUow, which is its force 
here, ‘ the practiceof goodneae,’ being 

understooL^ Wang Tin-chik (on the Partides) 
says that in this (and similu 
unites the meanings of and ; and this 

is the Tiew which I hare myself h^ he ld. 

2L COHPUOZUS’S BXPLABAnOBOPHBBOTBBDB 
IB ABT OPnOB. 

name indicates that the questianpr was nd a 
diaeiple. Confheins had his reasem tm not 
being in of^ at the time, but it was not ez- 
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“1 J ■r/u> 

■rTt.eMa.t««aia'Whatdo«theSM^^«y°«M^^- 

•• You aie filial, you diaol“^ ^tSs £ M^titutea the Menw 

there be THa^urakiug »e he m the 

'n>eMaa.er-d,aa«o^ku^rS»t 

ont truthfulness is to get on. or a small carriage 

without the cross-bar for yoking the oxen 

wit^the ar^ngemeut fw y^vng^ ^l^ether the affair, often 

acres after could be knowm 


■ a 

I'-SS ^d:"ipiudyu«^foUo^^-gt^^ 

• • ■ ’- *-''”1 or added to tne my _ wherein it 


2 . ijoniuuiuo oouva, V J , 3 i_ fLem may uo »•*«”-- - 

Hsi& ; wherein it took from or ^ of tbe Yin : whei^ it 

Ch&u dynasty has followed the otbor may fo^®’' 

took from or added to them distance of a hundred ages, 

the ChAu, but though It should be at tbe ais«»u 

its affidrs may be known. -j-- «■ 

.... -rr. _i:aw 1 4 iltAn 


lus ammo iiic»j nnwaids, »nd 

pedient to teU it. He replied the^oi^ a^ia from * !»«*•’ 

STa a. See the Shfi-ohing, V. xxi. i. I i” — - 

^ text is neither correctly ap^ 
anotad. The old interpiete” rosd “ °"® 


Uie text is neither correctly ap^e« 
quoted. The old inteip«>te» rosd “ °"® “ 
tenoe ‘OfilWpwty! nothing 

filial piety ! ’ 


but fiU^ piVl'^ howev". 

and conunenoes the quoteUon 

IM >a^d i: refers to the thought in Uie 
qn«^^ that Q/Jfoe Yras necessary to one’s being 

Foiarosnioxim. 

in the dietionary in aiesanieiW— gi4 

bar at the end of the oamage-p^ 

says, ‘ In the light carriage the end of the pom 


— — - _____ 

more elasticity. _____ ootx»ik»* w®*** 

w in 

agesaoor oent^j 

gnat pitod P^ *f 
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Chap. XXIV. i. The Master said, ‘For a man to sacrifice to 
a spirit which does not belong to him is flattery. 

2. ‘ To see what is right and not to do it is want of courage.' 


three great dynasties. The first sovereign of 
the HaiA was ‘The groat Yfi,’ s.c. aaos ; of the 
Tin, Tang, b. 0 . 17M ; and of ChAn, Wfi, b.c. 
iiaa. ^ 

24 . Nkitbjeb nt saoniFicE rob a art othbk 
VBA cncB Mxr X Mxa do ASTmao but weut is 

BioMT. I. ‘The spirit of man 

(ie. of thejdead) is called The^^ofwhich 


a man may say that they are his, are those 
only of his anchors, and to them only he may 
saorifice. The ritu^ of China provides for 


sacrifices to three classes of objects — 

^ Mt’ heaven, of the 

earth, of men.’ This chapter is not to be ex* 
tended to all the three. It has reference on!^ 
to the manes of departed men. 


BOOK III PA YIH. 



nn Am s 



A 


Chapteb I. Confucius said of the head of the Chi family, who 
had eight rows of pantomimes in his area, ‘ If he can bear to do thw, 
what may he not bear to do ? ’ 


HxAniRe or this Book. — — * . 

The last Booh treated of the piaoUce of govern- 
ment, and therein no things, according to Chi- 
nese ides% are more impoiiut than ceremonial 
rites and music. With those topics, therefore, 
the twenty-eix ehaptera of this Book are occu- 
pied, and ‘eight rows,’ the principel words in 
the first chapter, are adopted as its heading. 

1. CoBvucnm’s tsmoxaxioR ax trz usubpatios 

or BOXAi. Btrxa by contraction for 

seeonlLT. are now 

u^ without distinctitm, meaning ‘sumame,’ 
only that the ofa woman iaalwaysspohen 


of, and not her i4. Originally &» •P’ 

pears to have heen used to denote the hraneh 
families of one surname. 
ftanily,* with special reference to its head, ‘Ihs 
Chi, 'as we should say. ‘arowofdanconh 

or pantomimes rather, who time in 
the temple services, in the the front 

spece before the raised portion m the principel 
luJL moving or taan dishing feathers, nags, or 
other articles In his ancestral temple, tM 
Iking had eight rows, each row e onsi sfa ng m 
leigfat men, a dnke or prince had 
I great officer only four. Porthe Chi, therm**^ 
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Chap. II. The three families used the Yung ode, while the vessels 
were being removed, at the conclusion of the sacnfice. The Master 
said, ‘ " Assisting are the princes ; — the'son of heaven looks profound 
and OTave : ” — what application can these words have in the hall of 
the three families ? ’ 

Chap. III. The Master said, 'If a man be without the virtues 
proper to humanity, what has he to do with the rites of propriety ? 
If a man be without the virtues proper to humanity, what has he 
to do with music 1 ’ 

Chap. IV. i. Lin Fang asked what was the first thing to be 
attended to in ceremonies. 

2. The Master said, 'A great question indeed ! 

3 . ‘ In/«;sfiVe ceremonies, it is better to be sparing than extravagant 

b/ Confudios, quite ixiappix^rtete to the dr* 
oxunstances of the three temilioiL m ,— wWi- 
out an «8pix»te. tone, 'unetant,' 

‘eausting.’ 

A CESsaoRXM USD mmcrjua w Jinovf * wi v>. 
see I. ii. I don’t know how (e render 
it here^ otherwiae then in the twae l e Be n. 
Coaunentaton define it— 

<the enUie viitoe of the hfeiL’ Ae nlwnd 
to it indieetes the feeling ef rererenae ; 

ee refhned to m (y)), it iniHoetee hermo* 
nwoHMae. 

4. Tk> omiwar or oaunovne tBeoto nos* 
uossKHs— AMiarroBneuan. i. l.iBEMia^ 

styled *¥• ^8, wee • men of M, whoee 
teUet is now plaeed fint, on the west, in 
ootereonrtof theteaplee. He it known only 
bytbefiMstioaiatliisdMpter. Aecordingto 

Chfi BM, ^ 

idee,' ‘the eMenee;’ hat-^, ‘the b«»iB- 
Bing' (o|il>oesd to ‘the first thing to be 

3- jQf " <>PP<»w* t® ^ 


to use eight rows was a usurpation, for though 
it may be aigued, that to the ducal family of 
La royal rites were conceded, and that the 
uffiihoots of it (II. r) might use the same, still 
groat officers were confined to the ordinances 
proper to their rank. is used here, as 

fieqnently, in the sense— ‘to speak of.’ Con- 
fucius’s remark may also be translated, ‘If this 
be endured, what may riot be endured ?' Por 
there i a fore e i n th e observations of the author 
of the that this par and the 

ihilowing must he assigned to the sage during 
the short time that be held high office in IA. 
fi. AftAOi asanei ornmnn nroHiB. 

'ThsM belonging to the three families.’ 
aaaembled together, as being the descend- 
ants of duke Hwan (H. v), in one temple. To 
this belonged the in the last chapter, 
which la oalled-J^pf eireumstences 

having concurred to make the Chi the' chief 


cf the three fhmiliea; see j/l| 

Vm. vii. , Por the Tong ode, se^mim^clUnffi 
IV. i. sec. ii. Ode vn. It was, pn^twly, sung 
la the royal templea of the Chka dynasty, 
** ***• ilhe elennng away,’ «f the saori- 
fielal apparatna, and oemtains the Unas qnotod 
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In the ceremonies of mourning, it is better that there be deep sorrow 
than a minute attention to observances.’ 

Chap. V. The Master said, ‘ The rude tribes of the east and north 
have their princes, and are not like the States of our great lamd 
which are without them.’ 

Chap. VI. The chief of the Chi family was about to sacrifice to 
the TAi mountain. The Master said to Zan Yfi, ‘ Can you not save him 
from this 1 ’ He answered, * I cannot.’ Confucius said, * Alas ! will 
you say that the T4i mountain is not so discerning as Lin Fang ? ’ 


muBt indicate the festive or fortunate 
cemmonies, — capping, marriage, and 
aacriSces. read i, 4th tone. Chft Hal 

explains it by^y^, as in Mencius — U' 
QQ cleanse and dress the fields,’ and 

interprets as in the translation. The old 
commentators take the meaning^ — ^ 

‘ harmony and ease,’ i. e. not being overmuch 
troubled. 

_6. Tax AiancHT or Conrncius’s tikk The 
were the barbarous tribes on the east of 
China, and 3^, those on the north. See l§ 

for the barbarous tribes about China genenUy. 
ISr is a name for China because of the 


unUSbide of its regions “»d its gnabues 

‘The Flowery and Great,’ is 
atm a emmaon designation of it. Chfi Hai 
as simply > , and hence the sen- 

timmit in the translstion. Ho Ten’s omnmeo- 
tary is to this elfeot j— ‘The rude tribes with 
their princes are stOl not equal to China with 
its snardiy.’ read as, and - m- 


6 . Oh vhe folly or rsunrsn sacbuicb. 
is said to be the name appropriate to sacriflcw 
to mokuktains, but we find it applied also to 
sacrifices to God. The Tai mountain is the 


first of the ‘five mountains’ srfiich 

are oelebraied in Chinese literatn^ and have 
always received religions honours. It was in 
Lfi, or rather on the borders between Lfi and 
Ch'l, about two miles north of the present 


I department city of Pfti-an P 

tnng. Acoordingtothe ritual of^ina,aaeiifiea 
could only be o&red to those mountains by ihs 
sovereign, and by the princes in whose States 
any of them happened to be. For the ehief of 
the Chi family, therefore, to sacrifice to tire 
’Tai mountain was a great usurpation. •ic- 


in Il.vii— j^, snd^^as in ILviii»^[,or 
we may take it as -= ‘Have yon said,* 

‘Then**"* 

oftheTai mountain.’ linFang, — xeeehiqt.iT, 
from which the reason of this reiisronoe to him 
may be understood. Zan Tfi, named (^> 
and by designation was one of the 

diseiplea of C<mfhehia, and is now third, in 
the hall, on the west. He entered the smtIcs 
of the family, and was a man aUli^ 
and resource. 
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Chap. VII. The Master said, ‘ The student of virtue has no con- 
tentions. If it be said he cannot avoid them, shall this be in archeiy 1 
BtU he bows complaisant! j to hie edm^itors ; thus he asoends the 
hall, descends, and exacts the forfeit of drinking. In his contention, 
he is still the Chlln-tsze.’ 

Chap. VIII. i . Tsze-hsi 4 asked, saying, ‘ What is the meaning of 
the nassage — “ The pretty dimples of her artful smile ! The welUde- 
fined blacK and white of her eve t The plain ground for the colours!'’* 

2. The Master said, ‘The business of laying on the colonrs follows 
(the preparation of) the plain ground.' 

3, ‘Ceremonies then are a smbsequent thing?' The Master said,'It 
is Shang who can bring out my me^ng. Now I can begin to talk 
about the odes with him.' 


7. Th> BOPsaioK XAa atoids au. ooirmnovB 
nuvuia. Here 

'themAnwhoprefenTirtae.' 
lite wJljr, ‘ if he most, ahaU it be in areberxT* 
Mjja, aeeordiog ico Chft Hal, astend orar aU 
theverb.^^,"]?, g||^. "j? ismArkedinthe 
4th tone, uneientijr Appropriate to it as a rarb. 
Ull^, 4th tone, <togiTetodrinfc,’hare»toeXAet 
bim the Tanquisbed the forfeit cup. InConfii* 
eius’a time there were three principAlen atreiaaa 
otArehery thegicAt archerjr, undartlioejraof j 
the aoTenign ; the gupets’ Aieher7,'wliieh mi|da 
bo at the royal court or AttheTiaitii ofthepiisM 
•BMBgtheBMdTee; and the fgailTO areh^, for 
ABrasement. The r^gulationa for the arehen 
wwM eohotAHtlally the aame in them all, and 
aetrod to i»t>re their virtue, inataad of ^vins 
oeeaafam to quarrelling. There is no wd to the 
eoatroverdee anumg e<anmaatAton on minor 

pointa. j 

a CtABnomm aaa BsoouDAnr abd nantri 


lOAiAXiezAi. I. Tbeaenieneeaquotedbylbne* 

I liaiiare.it is euppoeed. from A one of 

the poems whieh Conlheius did notadmit into 
the »ih-ebing. The two Snt Unae, howwver, 
ate found in it, L v ; HI. a The diedWs 
inquiry turns on the m ea nin g of In 

the last lino, which ha took to mean— <TliMUn 
groundistobetetArdadaathAooiouriat.' a. 

'Conftieiua, in hie reply, makoe ^ a vurb, 
govemias - •oomeoallerthoplAingreund.' 
J, HH ^ j— Xkee hrt*e maaik banes- 

elamation rather than A qnebi on. 

‘ Ho who itire ma ‘ He who bri^ cart my 

Boaniac.’ OnthoIabMBtauca,aeeLxv;— Tho 
above inta rp reb ti c n, eopeetallyaa tothomoan- 
after Chfl Hal, bqnite 

Um epnSlerf OrtV the <dd iaterpretere. 

of oonree etro^y anpported by 

|th. anthor of 
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Chap. IX. The Master said, ' I could describe the ceremonies of 
the Hsi4 djjrnasty, but Chi cannot sufficiently attest my worda I 
could descnbe the ceremonies of the Yin dynasty, but Sung cannot 
sufficiently attest my words. {They cannot do so) because of the 
insufficiency of their records and wise men. If those were sufficient, 
I could adouce them in support of my words.’ 

Chap. X, The Master said, ‘ At the great sacrifice, after the 
pouring out of the libation, I have no wish to look on.’ 

Chap. XI, Some one ask^ the meaning of the great sacrifice. 
The Master said, ‘ I do not know. He who knew its meaning would 


9. Tbs decat of the Hoircmm of Airnoimnr. 
Of Hsiji and Yin, see IL zziii. In the small 
State of Ch! (originally what is now the district 
of the same name in K’fti.fung department in 
Ho-nan. but in Confucins’s time a part of Shan- 
tung). the sacrifices to the emperors of the Hsift 
dynasty were maintained by their descendants. . 
So with the Tin dynasty and Sun(^ a part 
also of Ho-nan. But the ‘ literary monu- 


mcnts*ofthoeecountries,andtheir 


ao in the Shd-ehing.V. tu. s, et al.), ‘^se men,' 
had become few. Had Confucius therefore de- 
livered aU his knowledge about the two dynas- 
ties, he would have exposed his truthfulness to 
suspicion. Id the sense of g^, ‘ to wit- 

aess,’and, at the end, ‘to appeal to for evidence.’ 
The old commentators, however, interpret the 

Whole differently, — Already in the time of 
Confticins many of the records of antiquity 
had perished. 

10 . Th> basics DOBATIBrACTIOK AT THE WAHT 
OF FBomiEn nt CEBEKonEs. jpl^ is the name 
belongi^ to different sacrifices, but here indi- 
cates the 'gr«fttBacrifioe/ which could 

propOTly be o^^xaled. bnly by the soTereign. 
The indmdual secrifio^ to in it was the re- 
motest ancestor from whom the founder of the 


reigning dyruiHty traced his descent. As to who 
were his assessors in the sacrifice and how often 
it was offered ; — these are disputed points. 8^ 
K'ang'hsi’s diet., char. Compare also 

§ ^ ^ ^ 

I. xiiL A royal rite, its use in Lft was 
wrong (see next chap. ) , but there was southing 
in the service after the early act of libatirm 
inviting the descent of the spirits, which more 
particularly moved the anger of Cbnfbcina 
— different from in I.xv. 

11. The frofochd meahiko of the essAT sao- 
EiFics. This chapteris akin toll. xxi. Confuefus 
evaaes replying to his questioner, it being con- 
trary to Chinese propriety to speak in a country 
of the faults of its government or rulers. 

‘ explanation,’ — •meaning. The antecedent to 
the second H is the whole of the preceding 

clause : — ‘ TheVelation to the kingdom <rf him 
who knew its meaning ; — that would be as to 
look on this.’ interjective, more than 

interrogative. .JJt =J|4’ **** 

‘ under heaven,’ an amratious designation fiw 
the Chinese empire, as i) oinw/ifn; and or*** 
terra were used by the Greeks and.Komana 
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find it as easy to govern the kingdom as to look on this ; ’ — pointing 
to his palm. 

Chap. XII. i. He sacrificed to the dead, as if they were present. 
He sacrificed to the spirits, as if the spirits were present. 

2. The Master said, ‘I consider my not being present at the 
sacrifice, as if I did not sacrifice.’ 

Chap. XIII, i. Wang-sun Chi& asked, saying, 'What is the 
meaning of the saying, “ It is better to pay court to the furnace than 
to the south-west comer V” 

2. 'The Master said, ‘ Not so. He who offends against Heaven has 
none to whom he can pray.’ 

18 . CoimrciOB’a owk sncEBiTY w sikOBmc- and booonnbl* place, but the tito waa fte 
• I more important for the aapport ana eoafMrt 

*• ^ ** hiatoncal and not to horaehoIA The prince and htt iatine. 

be ttaoalat^ in the imperatire. Wo haTo to diate attendants miglit bo more hono urable 
aupply an objoctiTO to the first Tia. than such a minister as Chii^t mere bmedt 

M , lbs dead, hie forefathere, as contrmited ***“• M’ ^ 

_ , and wSittirir — ‘tooglo,' ‘to fiattor. a. Oon- 

iritli JM in the next elause,<° all the ‘apirita' replV was in a high tone. CStft Hal 

to 'whieh in his ofBoial capacity he would hare ^ M 4 jft . ‘HeaTen means prin- 

te-erifiee. Ob«.rre ||^ in the 4th tone, 

‘tobepr 8 eentat,’‘totakepartin. if^ere were not in such a use of the ter* an 

1 «. Thst mxas n no nmotmen ananBir iot in,aactire recognition of a supreme «e a » 
OOB81QVEKCE8 09 yioxaiXDia THS BiesT. 1. vbxk Wo 

W* U great officer of Wei (||f), and haring raC ^Uined in the Q # 

the power of the State in his hands inrinnated . -fc. i. 

toConfimiusthatitwouldtoforhisadTanta^ by^ • The lofty Ones** 

to pay court to him. The A, or south-west ^ hi^’ AsritoUrof greatabili^ ^d wa«i^ 
ootner, _waa Irwn the tkrax^ap, of _anoieBt to^^Srehip 


UM eoBtoms of Boenfioe. Tho Ronuoe woo t m Midi on inCvodae- 

ewgiereiirely a mean j^oe, but when tbs f^d aufl^rt The ordinary ends- 

Wirfirf Vbti ftimaee was aaerifioed Un then tx* at ao leHa fn ftr-ry ! aimrlr 

the rank of the two plaees was changed (or the nag on mmM to ly enotea tte words of 

tt-Sk and the preeib^ot^l was in regw. ^ ^ooJtoSS^sntarT^tfca 

m^nation. The daw, or uoB, or »y othm rf Sft. y}Ai«> to mate Oenfa- 

bhe fire tilings in the regular aacrifioea, might aaent uf wum^^ 

take the of tim/i^. The old emda- •i«» W 

nation wS^makea no reftrenee to aaerifice gantk-^2rffiJ^»»W“*“y‘“««''^ 

h simpler. d» mi^ be the more retired aaxmg the pa<^ 
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Chap. XIV. The Master said, ‘ Cb&u had the advaatage of view- 
ing the two past dynasties. How complete and elegant are its 
regulations ! I follow Ch4u.’ 

Chap. XV. The Master, when he entered the grand temple, 
asked about everything. Some one said, ‘ Wlio vrill say that the 
son of the man of Tsiu knows the rules of propriety ! He has 
entered the grand temple and asks about everything.’ The Master 
heard the remark, and said, ‘ This is a rule of propriety.’ 

Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘ In archery it is not going through 
the leather which is the principal thing ; — because people’s stren^h 
is not equal. This was the old way.’ 


14 . TbC COaFIfTEHESS ABS n.EOABCB OF THX 
nranmmoits or the Chav dteabtt. By Uie 

we are specially to understand the foun- 
ders of the power and polity of the dynasty — 
the leingB Win and Wu, and the d<ike of Chiu. 
The two past dynasties are the Hsift and the 
Shang or Tin. = ‘ elegant regulations.’ 

15. CoETuuiim a the sbaed texpul jA 

temple dedicated to the 
duke of Chiu f Ss and where he was 

■aerifleed to wiui royal rites. The thing is sup- 
posed to hare taken place at the beginning of 
ComfueinifB official service in LA, when he 
went into the temple with other officers to 
assist at the sacrifice. He had studied ^1 
aboirt esrancmies, but he thon^t it a mark 
ot sittcerity and earnestness to make minute 
inquiries ahoat than on the occasion spoken 


of. m was the name of the town of which 

Confucius’s father had been governor, who was 
known therefore as ‘the man of Ts&u.' C<m- 
fuoius would be styled as in the text, only in 
his early life, o? by very ordinary people.-^Sje 
on page 59. 

16 . How THE ABCIEinS HADE ABCHXET A HIB- 
ctrunrs or voctde. We are not to understand 

of all arohery among the an- 
cients. The characters are found in the 


par. 315 of the Chfi Sft editiai. 
In the edition of the present dynasty, V. iii, 

par. 81. There were triis of archery where the 

strength was tested. Probably Confueius was 
speaking of some archery of his times, when ths 
strength which could go through the ‘i^in,’ 

or leather, in the middle of the target, was 
teemed more than the skill which could bit it. 
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Chap. XVII. i. Tsze-kung wished to do away with the ofiFerine 
of a sheep connected with the inauguration of the first day of each 
month. 

2. The Master said, ‘ Ts'ze, you love the sheep ; I love the ceremony.' 

Chap. XVIII. The Master said, ‘ The full observance of the rules 
of propriety in serving one’s prince is accounted by people to be 
flattery.’ 

Chap. XIX. The duke Ting asked how a prince should employ • 
his ministers, and how ministers should serve their prince. Confucius 
replied, ‘ A prince should employ his ministers according to the rnles 
of propriety ; ministers should serve their prince with fiuthfulness.’ 

Chap. XX. The Master said, ‘ The Kwan Tsli is expressive of 
enjoyment without being licentious, and of grief without being 
hurtfully excessive.’ 


17. "How CoiarUCn7BCLS4TBD to AXUIUI' jutib. 
I. The king in the lest month ofthe yeargnTa 
ont to the princee e c&lendar for the flnt deyi 
of the months of the year ensuing. This was 
kept in their ancestnJ temples, and on the 
xst of every month they offered a sheep and 
announoed the day, requesting sanction for 
the duties of the month. This idea of re- 
questing sanction is indicated by read 
MA. The dukes of LA now neglected their 
part of this ceremony, but the sheep was still 
offered : — a meaningless formaUty, it seemed 
to Tsze-kung. Confucius, however, thought 


that while any part of the oaremony was re- 
tained, there was a better ohanoe <ff r est oring 
the whole, in the 3 rd tone, an active 

verb, ‘ to put away.’ It is disputed vrhetber 
in the text, mean a {Mag sl>« 0 A o' * 


VOL. I. 


sheep killed but not roasted, a in the 
sense of ‘to grudge,’ it is said. But 

this ja hardly necessary. 

18. How nmcBS shouu> as anvan : — 
AO Anon Tua bkbit or ma mm. 

19. Tna eumise ruaomus or rax ssLunni 

or ramcB ASH usisisa ‘ Oreatly anxious, 

tranquillizer of the people,' was the posthu- 
mous epithet of prince of lil, ac. 509 * 
495- ‘A» it wh.tr refer- 

ring to the two points inquired about. 

JO. Thb raAm os raa nasr or raa oraa 


^ ia the name of the first ode in the 

lUh-cbing, and may be translatod— ‘The mur- 
suring of the tr'A’ See Shlh-ching, L L i. 
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Chap. XXI. i . The duke Ai asked TsAi Wo about the altaxs of the 
eplrits of the land. Ts 4 i Wo replied, ‘ The Hsi^ sovereign planted 
the pine tree about them ; the men of the Yin planted the cypress ; 
and the men of the Ch 4 u planted the chestnut tree, meaning thereby 
to cause the people to be in awe.’ 

2. When the Master heard it, he said, ‘Things that are done, it is 
needless to speak about ; things that have had their course, it is 
needless to remonstrate about ; things that are past, it is needless 
to blame.’ 

Chap. XXII. i , The Master said, ‘ Small indeed was the capacity 
of Kwan Chung!’ , 

2. Some one said, ‘Was Kwan Chung parsimonious! ’ ‘Kwan, 
was the reply, ‘ had the San S.wei, and his officers performed no 
double duties ; how can he be considered parsimonious ! ’ 

3. ‘ Then, did Kwan Chung know the rules of propriety ? ’ T^ie 


21. A »miir KEPLT OF Tbax Wo aboot the 
Al;iABS TO THE SFianS OF THE LAHD, AED lAHEBT 
OF CoHFOCinS THEBEOK. I. see II. xix. 

TsU Wo, by luune and styled , 

was an eloquent disciple of the sage, a natire 
(rf Ld. His place is the second Frest among 
‘the wise ones.’ j|tti from ‘spirit 

or spirits of the earth,’ and , ‘the soil,’ 

means jjft ‘the resting-place or 

altars of the spirits of the land or ground 
Wo simply tells the dnhe that the founders of 
the several dynasties planted such and such 
trees about those altars. The reason was that 

the aoU suited such trees ; but as 0 ^, ‘the 
eheslnut tree,’ the tree of the existing dynasty, 
is used in the sense of ‘to be afraid,’ he 
suggested a reason for its planting whish mi|^t 
laM the duke to severe measures against his 
peofda to be carried into effect at Uie altars, 
Cotnpk the Shft*ehin(^ IV. ii. g. ‘ I will put yon 


to death before the 

Great Yu, called B'^ distinguish him fesba 
his predecessors, the and , t* 

tinguish him from who was 
while they were descended from the sams sn- 
cestor. See chap, i, on 

mA’ in parallelism with 
must mean the founders of these dynasOsaj 
why they are simply styled ‘man,* o» 
‘men,’ I have not fonnd clearly s nrpl a iw* ^ 
though omnmentiUMs feel it noessBsry to s^ 
smnethiurm the point, a. Thiaiaidlui***^ 
against Wo’e reply. He had spoken, end me 
words oottld not be leealled. 

22 . C oBF Ocnis’B oraiioH of Kwah Oaonw*” 
ASAinar am. x. Kma CfeuBg, by name ^ 
isone of the moetfiamouanaiiiea taCfehMU* 
history. He was ebtof minMsr to the 

of 683-643), the first and graatiifi 
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Master said, ‘The princes of States have a screen intercepting the view 
at their gates. Kwan had likewise a screen at his gate. The princes 
of States on any friendly meeting between two of them, had a stand 
on which to place their inverted cups. Kwan had also such a stand. 
If Kwan knew the rules of propriety, who does not know them! ’ 
Chap. XXIII. The Master instructing the Grand musio-master of 
Ltt said, ‘ How to play music may be known. At the commence- 
ment of the piece, all the parts should sound leather. As it pro- 
ceeds, they should be in harmony, while severally distinct and flow- 
ing without break, and thus on to the conclusion.’* 


vt the five pd 

princea of the netian under the Ch&u dynasty. 
In the times of Confucius and Xencins, people 
thought more of Ewan than those sages, no 

hero-wonhippers, would allow. see IL 

idi, but its significance here is different, and 
wour msiuurt or oopocilp. a. — in the 

fiiotirmaiy, and , the commentary of Chd 
HsI, was the name of an extravagant tower 
built by Kwan. There are other views of the 
phn8& the oldest and the best supported ap- 
parently being that it means ‘three wives.’ 
(A woman’s marriage is called > The San 

Ktati and having no plnralists among his dffioers 
proved that he oimld not be parsimonioua. 

the ist tone, ‘how.’ » ‘a tree,’ here 
in the sense of ‘a sereen,’ the aoicen of 
a inince, usurped ^ Kwan, who was only en> 
tiUsd to Use of a great ofitoer. 'fffr tho 


4th tone, » ‘a friendly meeting.’ Ihs 
from y vrasastand, made origUxsUy 

of earth and turf Kwan usurped the use of it, 
as he did of the screen ; being as regardless of 
prescribed forms, as in par. a of expanse, snd 
he came Ibr short thereon of the Confiieian 
idea of the CMbfiBr. 


iS. Ox TBX PLSTiae or utmic. , the 4th 
tone, - ‘to tell,' ‘to inatrucL' (“ 
was the title of the Orandmuaie- 
master. ,.‘muaie,itinay 

be known,’ but tlia sn^jeot is not of tho piin- 
eiplos, but the peifimnanee of musie. Oboervo 
rrtmwiaya. 'a^fadii t ta M ilmtnumm 
arngil at espHistt sis d tsw.’ It is oar hi or Nfea— 
^fUJy ‘bionded like.' the 4th tone, 

tha same as ‘let go,' i.e. looeeed- 

lag, sweUingon. 
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XXIV. The bord er-warden at 1 reqaested to be introduced 
to^the Master, saying, ‘ When men of superior virtue have come to 
^is, I have never b^n denied the privilege of seeing them,* The 
followers of the sage introduced hunt and v^en he came out from the 
interview, he said, *My fnends, why are you distressed by your 
master s loss of office 1 The kingdom has long been without the 
principles of truth and right ; Heaven is going to use your master 
as a bell with its wooden tongue.' 

, Master said of the Sh&o that it was perfectly 

be^tiful and also j^rfectly good. He said of the W6 that it was 

perfectly beautiful but not perfectly good. 

Chap. XXVI. * The Master said ‘ iCgh station filled without in- 
dulgent generosity ; ceremonies performed without reverence; 
mourning conduct^ without sorrow ; — wherewith should I con- 
template such ways 1 ’ 


SXRAXOJER'b TIKW OT TRI YOGATIQll OF 
C^iOTcnjB. I was a smsii town on tho borders 
of Wei, referred to a pUce in the present 
dep^tment of K*Ai-fkng, Ho-naa proYinee. 
Confucius at the beginning of his wander* 
Ings aftor leavi^ Ld was retiring from Wei, 
the prince of whi ch could not employ 'hirg 

XhiBWMthe >gr. TheirtMid 

Srd^ axe read htim, 4U1 tone, — 

‘*® *“*«>^«ee,' or ‘to be introduced.’ 

projw p o i ewriT e power,— ‘In the case of » 
ChOn-tno’ewnningtoihin’ r«iiv,the4thtoiiSk 
‘tonitendnpon.’ ■y»,‘Tvroor thiw, 

son^’ or ‘eenii«n»,*ai <inj {Heada’ The 


seme idiom occme elaewheie. Hie 

wunmctal bell withe wooden tongo&diBkan 
in ma k i n g uinoancementa, or to ecu people 
together. Heeren would employ Confiieine to 
proclaim the truth and right. 

85. Tki ooKPABAXm nans or Tgr nuMP W 
SmreAanWA SS waatim neme of the mane 


made by Shun, perfect in melody and eentt- 
ment. n was the mmdo of king Wb, also 

perfect in melody, but breathing the martial 
air, indicative of its anthm'. 

2A TtentsttaaajmorwBAr auBnanAi>Vm> 
lamauaEKVioB. The meaning of the dhwtor 

‘wherewith.’ is essential to ndei% 
m to eeremonieiy and ^ to mounoing. 
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BOOK IV. LE JIN. 



^ M ^ M 


mm. 

2. ^ 



Chapter I. The Master said, ‘ It is virtuous manners which 
constitute the excellence of a neighbourhood. If a ma.n in sele^ 
ing a residence, do not fix on one where such prevail, how can he 

1^0 V^1S0 • 

Chap. II. The Master said. ‘Those who are without virtue ^ 
not abide long either in a condition of poverty ^d hardship, or in a 
condition of enjoyment. The virtuous rest m virtue ; the wise 
desire virtue.’ 

ship, yn lurre Men, is fortiie eid of (I. 
Tiii. s), end the Mine dioold be the otqeec do- 
sired in Mleeting e reeidence. 
a Oni.T 'uun visivB Ansne a kav »o* ran 

TABixD cxHiMnons or urn. j||^, ‘to bind,’ ie 

need for whet Mads, ee an oeth, a oorMiairt ; 
and here, the metaphor brin« oUionriM dt 
.-eeted, it denotee a condition of porertj and 
distress. 5^, «*ain,’*pro«l,’needaaaTeib, 

‘to desire,* ‘to ooTot* ^ ‘to 
restin Tirtne,' bring rirtaone without effort. 

mi::' ‘to desire Tirtne,* being rirtnoua be- 

eS therefore, flLl^r efflsBa There are foUowing ^ ^ , 

oUier estimates of the number of its oomponont psrtie^loa. yp flj , ‘“•7 ”®*» 

hooMholds. Xheh-biUtyiemoreL 

in.* 4oj, 4 th tone, is the same as;®, ‘wise,* 

‘wisdom.’ So, not unfiequently, below. Friend- See |l| in the I 


HEAoniQ OP THIS Book . — ’ 
‘Virtue in a neighbourhood, No. 4.’ — Su^is 
the titie of this fourth Book, which is mosUj 
occupied with the subject of ^ [ , To render 
that term invariably by iewcol^ woolly no 
means suit many of the chapters. See H. i. a. 
Ftrfitfy M ft g^eral temij would ftiiftwer bonor. 

Thoembodimentofvirtuedemandsanac<piamt- 

ance with ceremonies and music, treated of m 
the last Book ; and this, it is said, is tte reamn 
why the one subject immediately follows the 

other. 

1. Bum ron thk sblsctxof op a mAIoKKCk. 

According to the MiS’ five families made 
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Chap. III. The Master said, ‘ It is only the (tnily) virtuous man, 
who can love, or who can hate, others.’ 

Chap. IV. The Master said, ‘ If the will be set on virtue, there 
will be no jpractice of wickedness.’ 

Chap. V. i . The Master said, ‘ Biches and honours are what men 
desire. If it cannot be obtained in the proper way, they shotild not 
be held. Poverty and meanness are what men dislike. If it' can- 
not be obtained in the proper way, they should not be avoided. 

2. ‘ If a sujperior man abandon virtue, how can he fulfil the 
requirements of that name 1 

3. ‘ The superior man does not, even for the space of a single 
meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste, he cleaves to it 
In seasons of danger, he cleaves to it.’ 

3 . OiriiT XF THC €KK)X> MAF AFS SXOnOFS OF 
XiOTF AFD RATBKD BI9BT, AFD 10 U DSFKFOXO OF. 

This chapter is incorporated with the 

‘^^yX.xr. and (read «tH) are both 
verbs in the 4th tone. 

4 . Th* vucrcocs wn.1. pansasm non an. 

VBoatDBaaa not merely— ‘if,’ bnt 

'if really.' Comp, the statement, i John iii 
9, ‘WhcMoever is bom of God d<^ not' com- 
mit sin.* 

5 . Tat DmmoK or m Oa^-nzB to n anua . 

X. JPc^- the ax^eeedent to in the xeeurring 

we are to look to ti^e following 
might tranalato 

^ M ITtterean. 

not be obt^^ woold 90t suit 

the eecoad ease. way,' f.o. the 


proper way. If we supply a nom. to and 
it must be ; — he will not ‘ahide 

in,' nor 'go away from,' riehea and honooio. 
a. read wd, the ist tone, ‘how.’ 

‘ name,’ not repotation, but the name a 
ebfln.(n>, which he bean. 3. 

'The space in vdiieh a meal can be Aeukui;' 
meaning a abort time. ^^(biterehimge. 
ri>le with and are well-known 

ekpressiotts, the former Tot haste and oonlU- 
sio^ the latter for ehan^ and 4*x>fPi' i )>vt it 
ia not ea^ to trace the attaching of ImeaBB te a n * 

ings to the eharaoters. . dos^* 

the same, but the former with the 
faeo np, the other. with the fine down. 

comp. Horace’s ‘ Oamii ia fac sum’ 
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ft 

M4o5J|5§»f v| 

^ ^ 't:: ^ ^ # 

loved virtue, would esteem nothing above it H 

is not virtuous, would practise ^oe m ««** 

not allow anything that is not virtuous ^ ^ 

,a,'S»-t.^.rJK.Sir£gr~ 

« S^a«“23iKS: 

of the class to which they belong,^ -oy ^ ^ 

may be known that he is virtuous. 


C. A i.Amrt BBCiusK op th « aAMCi r or tbm 
toTX OP Tuous ; ATO ■HoooKAoramre to p«ao- 
TM Tumrs. I. The first four belong to 
tlwTerlM|^W^, and gipe them the foroe 

rfpartieiplen 

.«4 ^ ♦ 

<W«M«ily , ^ - <he orthoeewho,’but eome- 

timeaaLn-'thatorthosethingsrrhieh.’ 

<toaddtOL’ Mopriwm, eharaeter'^, 

Mandates thesenteneewron^r— *He-who lgym 

Tirtoa and hmseToleneo eanhave ”****«? ^^ 
said in hia praise.* 3. m here is jjjf |^> 


*a particle of dohbt} ■• <dten. 

a trampociHon, as in L ii i- 

» A ■*» la iroiTO »» HHwav oosMmmn 

j, j a« tHifl diftptWt 1® W6 iii®y y> 

found m ^ eharge 

h<nr»w,thatConrBeras»i»» . . « 

brot^t against Trt-hsifi, 1 y\ ]S 

ill stands abaolntalr,— '■*» *® *•" 

« .what goes b^nd.* Th. Italt. sre the 

of the gmeral tendend^ Co®P«» 

SSSTi^ . liaT^ •«” •“ 

tovirtne’sdde.’ 
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Chap. VIII. The Master said, ‘ If a man in the morning hear 
the right way, he may die in the evening without regret.’ 

Chap. IX. The Master smd, ‘ A scholar, whose mind is set on 
truth, and who is ashamed of bad clothes and bad food, is not fit to 
be discoursed with.’ 

Chap. X. The Master smd, ‘ The superior man, in the world,' 
does not set his mind either for anything, or against anything; 
what is right he will follow.’ 

Chap. XI. The Master said, ‘ The superior man thinks of virtue ; 
the small man thinks of comfort. The superior man thinks of the 
sanctions of law ; the small man thinks of fiivours which he may 
receive’ 

8 . The ixtobtafce of kkowifg the bight * truth,* which perhaps is the best tzBnalati^ 

WAT. One is perplexed to translate here. term in places like thia 

Chu detoe. It-^^ S ^ ‘the a* HF* ^ ‘-n- 

pnnciplesoiwhstisnghtineTentaandtbines.' • 

Better U the explanation in ^ ^ |B |± the CM»4«e to the worid,’ 

aUtning,pr.,entin*the.^lT«tohim. 

i.e’^ JJZl^hSirin iordance with by ^ <to th. 

our nature.’ Man is formed for this, and if he Wo may take the last 

die without coming to the knowledge of it, his «i»“»*’thuB : — ‘his is the according with, and 
death is no better than that of a beast. One keeping near to ( tP, the 4 th tone, or 
would fain recognise in such sentences a Tague auX WC 

apprehension of some higher truth th.,. Chi> lighteuasness.’ ThisgiTeseadi ehaiaeter 

nese sages have been able to propound. — Ho its signiScatiQB, the blending its meanlns 
Y©ii takes a different Tiew. and wmkgff f.hA .| i > 
whole chapter a lament of Confucius that he 

WM likely to die without hearing of right dhtebeiit xnnnxae or the suimia 

principles prevaUing in the world. — ‘Could !• aed the sxaix has. Htedtiahareemidiatis,w 
once hear of the prevalence of right principles, - • 

I could die the same evoningl' Other views ‘ and idans about.' +, 'earth,' ‘tto 

of the meaning have been proposed. ^ . . , , . ^ - 

9. The pubsuxt of tboth SHoum oam a 8 *®®“^ is hero defined — 

HAS above BEHie ASHAMEP OF FovERTT. fiS, eomfcHts One dw^s amidirt.' May tt 

.... . not be used somewhat in our aeiiae of eartldyf 

to be diseonrsod with, i.e. about or —‘thinks of what is earthly.’ 
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Chap. Xn. The Master said, ‘ He who acts with a constant 
■view to his own advantage will be much murmured against.’ 

Chap. XIII. The Master said, ‘ Is a jprinee able to govern his 
kingdom with the complaisance proper to the rules of proprietj, 
what (hfficulty will he have 1 If he cannot govern it witn tiiat 
conralaisance, what has he to do with the rules of propriety 1’ 

Chap. XIV. The Master said, *A man should say, I am not con- 
cerned that I have no place, I am concerned how I may fit myself 
for one. I am not concerned that I am not known, I seek to be 
worthy to be known.’ 

Chap. XY. i . The Master said, ‘ Shftn, my doctrine is that of an 
all-pervading unity.’ The disciple TsSng replied, ‘Yes.’ 

2 . The Master went out, ana the (Aher disciples adced, saying, 


12. Tax ooRKBomracE or sa-nsa comuci. 
Jff^t 3*^ ‘*® scooni with,’ ‘to 

along.’ — ‘He who acts along the line of 
gain,' 

is. Xbb mLUBHCB nr eovmnDanr or cku- 
ommtirxD a nuojt pborb srbzt. 

, Le. they are a hen- 

ft > 

and anbstanee of eeiemony,’ the tpirit of it 
Ownp.^ in L xH. ‘to govern.* 

This meaning is found in the dictionary. 
lA Anvmxo >o sxir-coiarrainut. C<»np. t 

xvi.. Here, as there, not being imperatiTa^ 

Wb most snpply a nominative, ‘aplaos^’ 


iatoba 


ie. an official Donation, 
completed 

IS. Oo srv c roF s nooram nui or a mvAn* 
mo narri. This chapter is m id to ha the tmat 

profound in the X<m m. *• 

-■f to myself it oeeors to translate ‘my 

dootrines have one thing '^eh goes throng 
them,’ hot sneh an a^oaittw has not been 

approved by any Chinees writer. -jajr 
^ ate ■""t. to eontatn the o^mla and pra* 
dfeatacd^^i aiidJ^,itlasald,‘rBfeteto 
all affikin and all thingsTnie one thing or imi^ 
IntaBdad by Conflieivs was the heart man's 
natoreL ed whieh all the reiatioiu and liatiaa 
liffi are only the davelopinaat and OBtgeiBcn. 
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' What do his words mean 1 ’ Ts&ng said, ‘ The doctrine of our mas- 
ter is to be true to the principles of our nature and the benevolent 
exercise of them to others, — ^this and nothing more.’ 

Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘ The mind of the superior man is 
conversant with righteousness ; the mind of the mean man is con- 
versant with ^n.° 

Chap. XVII. The Master said, * When we see men of worth, we 
should think of equalling them ; when we see men of a contrary 
character, we should turn inwards and examine ourselves.* 

Chap. XVIII. The Master said, ‘ In serving his parents, a son 
may remonstrate with them, but gently ; when he sees that they 
do not incline to follow his advice, he shows an increased degree of 
reverence, hut does not abandon his pur^se ; and should they 
punish him, he does not allow himself to murmur.’ 

and which seem to be two things, | , ‘ to understand.* is here to 

are both formed from jl\v, ‘the heart,* lb dwelton, and may be compared with the 

^ Atf Hebrew eUi. 

being compounded of pH , ‘middle,* ‘centre,’ 17. The ihssohs to be ijubiod no> OMaav- 
. .V. . Jtm* . jJ , . , .w. _ or nimaasT CHAaacisas. Of the Stml 

^uIto W’S L^;‘!!ld“th,^ heart* M 

B the I in sympathy with othera ‘Uie two eharactais 

doing, on a consideration, or firom the impulse, have ennething ef a repressive, mmansiva, 
of one’s own self; duty-doing, on the! warning force.* Ho Ten’s text has a after 

prinmple of roeiproo%. ^ ch^ter ^ ■„ noj necessary, 

that Confheina only claimed to onfrace duties __ _ . 

indicated by man's mental eonstitntion. He “Ow a sos hat axHoasnusa 

was simply a moral philosopher. Observe P|| ranHSTs oa nuia facus. See 

is 3 rd tone, - ‘yes.* Smne say that ^ ^ >5- i** *»“«. ‘inadly,*-tIio 

bust mean Tung’s own diaeiples, and that, "K ^ 16 "® . ^ iS om>» ftl HI* 
hod- they been thoee of Confoeius, we should 

haveieid^-:^. The critieism cannot be 

d^endedon. ^ Isaveryemphatio ‘again inereasing his filial rovw» 

‘i^nothii^mote .*^ ence,* the ^ ^ ^ <d the Bh 

lA How BtOHinouainna ash mFuBssss nis- '<* ■* ' * 

nseaiBH in aiinuuoli has aim the oau. has. is not abandoning his imrpoae of rw 
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Chap. XIX. The Master said, ‘ While his parents are alive, ik6 
son may not go abroad to a distance. If he does go abroad, he 
must have a fixed place to which he goes.’ 

Chap. XX The Master said, ‘ If the son for three years does not 
alter from the way of his father, he may he called filial.’ 

Chap. XXI. The Master said, ‘ The years of parents may by no 
means not be kept in the memory, as an occasion at once for joy 
and for fear.’ 

Chap. XXII. The Master said, ‘ The reason why the ancients did 
not readily give utterance to their words, was that they feared lest 
their actions should not come up to them.’ 

Chap. XXIII. The Master said, ‘ The cautions seldom err.’ 


mohslnmee, sndnotM^ J^aa^inthveora- 

meat given by Ho Yon, 

‘not daring to goagainat thomind of hi« 

P**ent«.' s ‘toilod and painod,’ what tha 

ft ‘ahooldthey 

fcott hint tUl t^ blood Sowa.* 
lA A abn otwait tm to so *o a. ntaianoi 
WBS m mu. nor u amj to Mlt nw a«s 

wnnou TO ms panxma - — • 

‘n Szad dmetion or quarter,’ whence ha aai^ 
be recalled, ifneeaawr. 

20. A nramion or ranr or L zi 

21. WH^nmormaeaor raiuDRBamoU 

HATE oe'niEIB: %HIU>BE1C. a igcaM,eoa' 


<reTahetejg;j^^^jg, ‘themeanlne 
of anfoigetung tno«|^tftilinaa ' 

SI TBBTilarDB ormaJieimriB lEca mmn 
aiewKna to vbax. Obaarra the foree of the 
two^. — ‘The not (xaaiag forth of Uiawaida 
oftho enotonto wae Aeme about the not oom* 
lug up to tbam of their setioiie.' 

gl, AnTAjrcaeE or oaunov. Cbilie’f Tcreioo, 
wtiieh'l hare adoptod, k bore ha]>p]r.. jjg. 
aae cluq>.'U. Tha ‘Mnding* bora la of ona’a 
a^aelf-ieatraiat,- ‘caution.’ 
«^’';^nterisftouhatorerbaeina*atheaau> 
Ittouamjqrbaangaenlia. ;2^,aftaranaa«*t 

rerb, (diaa aaafcaa it nauter ; at ioa^ a ua^ 
rwb rtadete tha eqnoaaioa boat in Engs*. 







Chap. XXIV. The Master said, ‘ The superior man wishes to be 
slow in his speech and earnest in his conduct.’ 

Chap. XXV. The Master said, ‘Virtue is not left to stand alone. 
He who practises it will have neighbours.’ 

Chap. XXVI. Tsze-yA said, ‘ In serving a prince, frequent re- 
monstrances lead to disgmce. Between* friends, frequent reproofe 
make the friendship distant.’ 

24. I!ui;e of the CnnK-isra aboct his wobxs see chap, i ; here, generally used for fiielid% 

Ain> Aonoim. associates of like mind. 

25. The vustuotjs abe hot ibft aixihs : ah 26. A iessoh to couhseIjIobs ahd nuxHM. 

EHOOURAOEMEHTTO VIHTOE. ‘fatherless;* 1^, the 4th tone, read sko, ‘frequently, ’under- 

here - so’itaiy, friendless. ^ ^ = stood here in reference to remonstratiiig or 

~iT 3^, ‘it is not the na- reproving. ‘this,’ ‘this leads to,' <*f 

tnre virtue to be left to stand alone.’ ‘thereon is,’ 


BOOK V. KUNG-Y^: CH'ANG. 

m=r- 



Chapter I. i. The Master said of Kung-yd Ch'ang iliat he 
might be wived ; although he was put in bonds, he had not been goil^ 
of any crime. Accordingly, he gave him his own daughter to wife. 
2. Of Nan Yung he said that if the country were well-governed. 


Hbanmi of tbjb Booh.— 

3El. Kung-yA Ch’ang, the surname and name 
of the first individual spoken of in it, heads 
this Book, which is shiefly occupied witii the 
Judgment of the sage on the character of several 
of his diaeiplea and ethraa. As the dedsiim 


frequently turns on their being posaoased of 
that skn, or perfect virtue, whieh is so eoB- 
splcuons in the last Bo<A, this is the reasoB, 
it is said, srhy the one immediately 
the other. Aa Tsse-kung aiqwars in the Book 
several -timea, some have bneied that it sma 
emnpiled by ^ disciples. 
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he would not be out of office, and if it were iU-govemed, he would 
escape punishment and disgrace. He gave hun the daughter of his 

own elder brother to wife. . . 

Chap II The Master said of Tsze-cbien, Of superior vi^e 
ind^ is' such a man I If there were not virtuous men in Lft, now 
could this man have acquired this chmractCT . r fr « » 

Chap. III. Tsze-kung asked. ‘ What do you eay of me, Tsae! 
The Master said, ‘You are a utensil' ‘What uteiMfl 1 A gemmed 
sacrificial utensil.’ 

1. COUTOOIOT nt kabbia*»-«aw«o WA« OTOBD | name ^ (- and mid to be tq. 

»T oBtAnaccn aim mot»t aonnw 1 and named ^ appeare to hate been U 

aome note among the diadplea ^ConAiehu aa 
an adminiatrator, though hia tablet ia 
only and, weat, in tte ®nt«f 

Nanatlfee of the School, chap. aaxTiii What 
tljaSy diatingoiehed him, aa aapeaia hole, WM 

hia citiTaUon of the ftienddb^ of aaoi of 

ahUityandTirtM. 

man aoeh aa thin’ tokn Oto 

fcat Jte ia ‘atl man;' the aaeond, ‘ttia ahtoa.’ 

The^phiaato eompiate the -laat dam 

‘what frienda meat tide man hare ehoaaa 
toeompletethiayi rtael* Om 

g. Wnaaato Tatn-xvaa nan aaaaiaaD. nee 
LnjlXaill. Thelttijlnrmeteaaetoriohly 

adoattod, need tooontato ijato-oltaii^fc^ 

mMlaneaataltaavtaa. UndartheHdtdyn- 

S ^^Tmiahim ‘a mead ofhooanr.* 
^SJKandfttfcrnaacaihlgh. 


ST WIBABAVSXB AHAf flW»x •• ^ 

ye Ch*ang^ though the eon-in-lew of Confticiu^ 
nothing certain ia known, and hia tablet ia 
only 3rd on the west, among the oJ »o*A«». 

SiUy legends are told ofhiabeingput in ^^n 

from Me bringing enepioion on himaelf hy ma 
knowledge of the language of blrda. Chft Hal 

aiq^rorea the interpretatioB of jj^^aameaning 
<a Uaek rope,’ with whioh o rimin a l a wete 
anetently bound priaon. 

in par. a, the 3 rd tone, ‘towi»^’‘toglTeawife 
tome,’ -y-,inbothparagriq»h% —‘ada n g ht e r .* 

CkmftMina’a brother would he the or4>pia 
lUng-p-1 eee p. 58 - «• Yung, ano^ 

<dthe dindplaa, ia now 4 th, eaat, in the onter 
Kell ' xhe diatmaaiona about who be wa% ana 

udiaUier he ia to be identiSad with ^ > 

and aeracal other e K ae w, are rwcy per ple a rf n g . 
Jg|,*«elay,orl)elaidaride,*jieanfla». 

nut to death/ haa alao the lightorBMeii^ef 
'dWmee.' We eannot teU whether Oonludoa 

ia gteing hia impreadon of Yung'a di a r aot er , 
or referring to enranta that had tak wephea 
*. Th« CnSn-mas mmtaat »* awnomaai 
Gnitom. Ybao>duen, by mx- 
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Chap. IV. i. Some one said, ‘Yung is truly virtuous, but he 
is not ready with his tongue.* 

2 . The Master said, * What is the good of being ready with the 
tongue ? They who encounter men with smartnesses of speedi for 
the most part procure themselves hatred. I know not whether ’he 
be truly virtuous, but y?hy ^ould he show readiness of the tongue ? ’ 

Chap. V. The Master was wishing Ch'i-tiko K‘4i to enter on 
official employment. He replied, ‘ I am not yet able to rest in the 
assurance of this.’ The Master was pleased. 

Chap. VI. The Master said, ‘My doctrines make ho way. I will 
get upon a raft, and float about on the sea. He that will accom- 
pany me will be Yh, I dare to say.’ Tsze-lh hearing this was glad. 


4. Or Zax YuKe : — bbadiitbss with thb 

TOHOUr so PAST OF VUTrUK. 

has his tablet the and, on the east, 
among ‘the wise ones.’ His lather was a 
worthlem eharaeter (see VI. ir), but he him- 
self was the opposite. means ‘abilit^r,’ 
generally ; then, ‘ability of. speech,’ often, 
though not here, with the bad sense of artful- 
hess and flattery, a. Confucius would not 
grant that Tung was^];^, but his not being 
was in hiafayonr rather than otherwise. 
Pi^(reid eMdk .- aee diet), ‘amattneases of 
qweeh.* is here ‘why,’ rather than ‘how.’ 
Ihe first ^ is a general statement, 
not having qwcial reference to .Zan Yung. In 

raadBaeneseiitettee: — ‘Idonotkifowhowthe 
virtnoos diaald also use readiness of speech.’ 

6. Cnl-nlo K'Ai’s qrumnr or xhb guaxui- 
aaiam mmimuMX TO Tjuama orncM. Ch*t-tito, 
now 6th, «ln tite east, in the outer hall, was 
a^dad-^^^. Hlaname origiiially was 


changed into on the aocesaion 4^ the en* 
peror ^r, -na ^56, whoso name was 
also The difficulty is with J^j^what 

does it refer to? and with what la Si 
force? In the chapter about the diaei^eahi 
the ^ it la said that K'ta was reading 

in the Shii-ching, when Confadus qxdm to 
him about taking offic^ and ho pointed fe 
the bode, or some particular pasaage in i^ 
saying, ‘lam not y^t able to in theaani- 

have been so. Obe. the force pf the 
6. Co s T Dcnm moroarse ro 
ran woBU >: — a uasos lo Xmw.A ."■M* 
supposed his master really meant to 
tile world, and the idea <rf floating along^tti 
coasts pleased his aidant temper. Bu t 0«#~ 
fueius only eqireseed in this way his r8|W 
at the beekwardhass of men ^ leaelva 
doetrinea. is di0h!v^ ^ 

intaarpretathm. tJhfi HsI takes •» 
for 1^, ‘to cut oht clothea,’ ‘to oatimate,dia- 
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upon which the Master said, ‘ YA is fonder of damg than I am. 

1 m does not exercise his judgment' upon meters. 

Chap. VII.- i. Mftng WA asked about Tsse^lA, whether he was 

perfectly -virtuous. The Master said, ‘ I ^ ^ 

2. He asked again, when the Master renhed. In a W. .f * 
thousand chariot ITA might be 

levies, but I do not know whether he be I^rfecUj - 

3. ‘ And what do you say of Ch-iA ? The iT^r ^ J 

dty of a thousand families, or a clan of a k 

might be employed as governor, but I do not know whether he » 

^"^^^r^ousayofCh'ih?' The Master repK^.Jirith his 

sash gi^d standing I a court. 

verse mth the virit^ and guests, but I do not know whether he 
perfectly virtuous.’ w ^ -v M 

•eeLT. 

Md hmm far tb» 


4 ^ M M. 

xm M T 
=f=fMm 

^ 0. 
m 0 . ® 


<Bli&isiitt09' md hciioB ths iD**niiij In tlM 
tnmalntioii. ^ keying the mewiliig 

ft «iplaii»-i|| 

K'my meaning ia not to be Smitd in the nfi.’ 
Another old wiitm mafcea Wid 

pnltliC • itop at ^ oaplaina— ‘Td ie 
eCdaring; ho cannot go beyond himealf to Snd 

"^.^r^fcn.1*, ItaM*, JM» T»w*- 


hf— ^ noWee «r <dfc>«t» in a g <w 

alw to oomprehciid looo bmiUea 
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Chap. VIII. i. The Master said to Tsze-kung, ‘Which do you 
consider superior, yourself or HAi 1 ’ 

2. Taze-kung replied, ‘ How dare I compare myself with HAi ? 
HAl hears one point and knows all about a subject ; I hear one 
point and know a second.’ 

3. The Master said, ‘ You are not equal to him. I grant you, 
you are not equal to him,’ 

Chap. IX. i. TsAi Yii being asleep during the day time, the 
Master said, ‘ Eotten wood cannot be carved ; a wall of dirty earth 
will not receive the trowel This Yii ! — what is the use of my re* 
proving him ? ’ 

2. The Master said, ‘ At first, my way with men was to hear 
their words, and give them Credit for their conduct. Now my way 
is to hear their M'ords, and look at their conduct. It is from Ytt 
that I have learned to make this change.’ 

its governor.’ This is s 
po^miisr iuom, someUiing like the doable ob- 
ject in Latin. 4 . Ch'ih, sunuuned 

and styled having now the 14 th place, 

wes^ in the outer hall, was fiunoua among the 
disciples for his knowledge of roles of cere- 
mony, and those eapecially relating to dress 


and intercourse, in and tone, and 

dap distingoished, the former indi- 

oSing neighbouring princes visitiag the court ; 
the latter, ministers and <dBcers of the State 
present as guests. 

gSunmonrr or Yss H61 10 Ttex-xmra. 
a. ‘to look to,’ ‘to look up to,’ here 
‘ to compaio with.’ ' One* is the beginning of 


numbers, and ' ten’ the eompl^on ; henae 
the meaning of as in the 

translation. 3 . ‘togmi^ 

ta’ Ho Yen gives here the comm, at g kv 
(about A.V. 5C), who interprets stivmgely, — *1 
and you are both not equal to him,’ li^'lhK 
that Confucius thus comforted Tsze-kung 
9. Tmi inuEBXBB of TsLii Yii arm xm bbwow. 

, ‘In the case of Yd 1’ 

here the force of an ezclamatum ; so bwoir. 

a strong term, to mark the severity cf 
reproof, a. superflaotts. Hie disl^ 

sciers were prol»bly added by a transeribssj 
If not, they dionld hWid anoUier ehwter. Bim 
YO,— the same as Tiki Wo in IIL ma. 
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Chap. X. The Master said, ‘ 1 have not seen a firm and unbend- 
ing man.’ Some one replied, ‘ There is Shftn Ch’ang.’ * Ch’ang,’ 
said the Master, * is under the influence of his paseions ; how can 
he be pronounced firm and unbending ? ’ 

Chap. XI. Tsze-kung said, ‘ What I do not wish men to do to 
me, I also wish not to do" to men.’ The Master said, ‘ Ts'ze, you 
have not attained to that.’ 

Chap. XII. Tsze-kung s£ud, ‘ The Master’spersonoi displa^y Ais 
prtncijplea and ordinary descriptions of them may be beard. EUs dis- 
courses about marine nature^ and the way of Heaven, cannot he heard.’ 


10. OHBSirDiHa yiBTiis OAKKOT oo-DOSi ’wnHl the MiitenM bar* ii Hid to be that 0^20,' re«i- 
IXD17L6SH0S OF THS FABDORS. Sltn Ch'angl 


(thete ere aeTeral aUattt, but they are diaputad) 
waa one of the minor dirciplee, of whom little 
or nothing is known. Ho wa» atyled 
and hia place la giat, east, in the outer langea. 
la to bo underatood with reference to rirtue. 

‘what the paarions love,’ 
'Insta.' ^:^Bivaaidto.= , and not 

r-m- I have translated accordingly. 

11. Ika niFFJODJurz oFATTAinae lo tbbbot 
W lAiUsU 10 no W> A0 WB WISH THsn aoi 

^teua. 

^ ^ ehaptor abowa that the 

I (fre^om from aolSahneas) is not eaaiiy 
reached.’ In the tb S, XIIL iU, it la said— 


' what you do not like when done to youraei^ do 
not do to others.’ The difference between it and 

VOL. I. I 


proeity ;’ and ‘benevdenoe>’or the higheit 

virtue, an>arent in the adverbs ^ and 
the cue pruhiUttve, and the oth« a simp^ 
nnetmatrainad negation The gofalsa rate os 
the Ooapei is higher than both,— ‘Do ye mte 
others as ye would that others ahosild do anto 

add QIKAy' *to (to to/ - 

X3. Tn OBAOVAL WAT IV wxicai (tovFUunw 
oomwxQAnv w poenmva So tbo Umob oC 
(hu cliAptor to ■nmmod buiUMmtobAfdto 
anotluraMrapeipltodag to a translator. ^ 

£ le tibe eoausaa name Cor aaiay% alegant 
tryeomaodtiou. OfaeaisaUiat BManing 
iaoutof tbaqaesttuB. Whatever is Aarad and 
MSlfwif ia * whatevwiionirriifsaddidsedle 
W. ThesoBun.,oecordlagIy,mske^tobe 
SedepiirtniBat end msnnws of Um sage, sad 
his otdinaty dbeouries, but ie an in- 
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Chap. XIII. When Tsze-lh heard anything, if he h^ not yet 
succeeded in carrying it into practice, he was only afraid lest be 

should hear something else. i ■.• j ir 

Chap. XIV. Tsze-kung asked, saying, ‘ On what ground did Xung- 
win get that title of wan 1 ’ The Master said, ‘ He was of an active 
nature and yet fond of learning, and he was not ashamed to Mk and 
learn of his inferiors !— On these grounds he has been styled wan. 

Chap. XV. The Master said of Tsze-chan that he had lo«J “ 
the characteristics of a superior man : — in his conduct of himself, be 
was humble; in serving his superiors, he was respectful; innourisb- 
ing the people, he was kind ; in ordering the people, he was just. 


appropriat6 term with reference to the former. 
These things, however, were level to the capa- 
cities of the disciples generally, aud they had 
the benefit of them. As to his views about 
man's nature, as the gift of Heaven, and tboway 
of Heaven generally ; these he only communi- 
cated to tiuMse who were prepared to receive 
them, and Tsze-kung is supposed to have ex- 
press^ himself thus, after bing on some occa- 
sion so privileged. 

IS. The ardour orTazs-Lfi iir rbactxsiro tbs 
Master’s xRSTRVcnoirs. The concluding 


i, to be completed 
, as in the translation. 

14 . Ah cxa>pi.e or the mtctrvt oh which 
H oHoBAKr roerHVHons titi.es wsax cohtebbed. 

eom^iondlng nearly to our ‘accom- 
pitted,’ was the posthumous title given to 


S- j|3 , an officer of the same surname of the 

taterf Wei, and a contemporary at 

lany of his actions had been of a ^>ub^ 

haracter, whichmadeTsEe-kungstumbleat^m 

pplication to him of so honourable anepit^ 
(ut Confucius shoiyrf that, whatever he mlj^t 
tborwise hare been, he tod th<« 
rhich justified his being so denominated, in* 
ulc for posthumous tiUes in China has been, 
nd is, very much — ‘ D» mortuis nil 
16. The EicEiiEHT quautieb or TsaB-iarAH. 

'8ze.ch an, named 

ainisterof the State of Caifing (^), the ablert, 
lerhaps, and moat upright of all the 
mong Confucius's contemporaries. ™ 
sept when he heard of his death. The 

nterpretere take in the sense of ‘ empHy- 
ng,’ but it seems to express more, and* ‘ order- 
ng,' ‘ i-egulating.’ 
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Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘Yen P'ing knew well how to 
maintain fiiendly intercourse. The acquaintance might be long, 
but he showed the same respect as at first.’ 

Chap. XVII. The Master said, ; Tsang W an kept a large tortoise 
in a house on the capitals of the pillars of which he had hills made, 
with representations of duckweed on the small pillars above the beams 
supporting the rafters, — Of what sort was his wisdom ? 

Chap. XVIII. i. Tsze-chang asked, saying, ‘ The minister Tsao- 
wan thrice took office, and manifested no joy in his countenanw. 
Thrice he retired from office, and manifest^ no displeasure. He 
made it a point to inform the new minister of the way m which he 
had conducted the government ; — what do you »y of him ? ^ ‘ The 
Master replied, ‘ He was loyal.’ ‘ Was he perfectly virtuous I do 
not know. How can he be pronounced jierfectly virtuous i 

16. Howto HAHTAIK ‘ P-aUi- WMtaenl>yhU^nd^to»^^» «^ 

•rity breed* contempt,’ and with contempt Such waa one of the waya m whl^aumaaB** 
friendahip enda. It waa not so with Yen Fing, fanned among the Chinese. ‘a large 

^her of the worthie. of j^rtoia.,’ «, called, beeaum Urn StaU of W« 

He waa a principal minirter of Ch 1 ^ Jg U uaed a. an 

bynameM. Fing (- ‘ Ruling and averting 

calamity ‘iwaa his poathumoua title. Ifwewere active verb, -plj. vA* 

to render the name would be ‘Ten Fing, cpital* of the pillam’ The may be 

eKHMdiu.’ The antecedent to ie , Men in any Chinose hoosa where the u%«de 

17. Ta» scHoatnmo* o? TMaTwi*. Tsang structure of the U 

j i I nfllacft M’V OOBVpMQOUi. J.is9 CNQ 

Wto (Win is the honorary epithet, and -jip, gs^og sa<m a tortoine an aet 

see last chapter) had been a great oSleer in of usurpation on the part of l^nS 

LA, and left a reputation for wisdom, which uj Snd* tho point of Oonfuciuas word* in tb* 

Confhcius did not think waa daserved. Bia leaping it in sarti a style. 

fhll nmn. was ^ Jg. He wm 4- la*^ 

seended from the duke ^ (At 794-7«7)- oorwetor,’ ww th* name given to the ebief 

whose K>n was atyled This Tmng miniater of Ch’« (^). applied 
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2 . Tsze-chang proceeded, ‘ When the officer Ch'Ai killed the 
prince of Ch'l, Ch'ftu Wan, though he was the owner of forty horses, 
abandoned them and left the country. Coming to another State, he 
said, “ They are here like our great officer, Ch'Ai,” and left it. He 
came to a second State, and with the same observation left it also ; 
— ^what do you say of him 1 ’ The Master replied, ' He was pure.' 
‘Was he perfectly virtuous 1’ ‘I do not know. How can he be 
pronounced perfectly virtuous ? ’ 

Chap. XIX. Clil Wan thought thrice, and then acted. When 
the Master was informed of it, he said, ‘ Twice may do.’ 

Chap. XX. The Master said, ‘ When good order prevailed in his 
country, Ning Wd acted the part of a wise man. When his countiy 
was in disorder, he acted the part of a stupid man. Others may 
equal his wisdom, but they cannot equal his stupidity.’ 


to offioen; e.g. the ptefect of a deportment 
U called ^ Taie-wBn, mniamed I 
and named (‘saokled bjr a tiger'), 

liad been noted for the thinga mentioned by 
Tkae-chan^ but the sage would not concede 
that he wae therefore . a. wasagieat 
oflieer of Chi Ten Ping (ehap^ xri) disUn* 
gniabed himarlf on the oecaaion of the murder 
(a.c.547)hei«ielbmdto. Ch'fcnWln waaiike- 
wiae an officer of Chi 

Terb,-^. Uj, 4th tone, aa in Lri, but with 
a different meaBhig^«> ‘a team of four hoiaea' 
U. Pnom oaoMBm eoon. Whn was the 
poathumoua title of a faithful 


and diaintereeted oiiieerof lA. — ^ , 4tf* te®^ 
‘three times,' but some say it— — * , ‘again 

and again.* Comp. Robert Hall's remark—* to 
matters of oonaeienoe first thoo^ts a re beiA 
20 . Thb uaooiuioN bi;t sT>nmaBT.a aruriWTB 
or Hiao W*. Ning Wft honorary 

that ; see H. ri) was an <jioer of Wei in tto 
time of Win (nn 660-635). In the iliat part 

of Us offieial life the State was qufet and Moa> 

perooa, and he ‘wisely' acquitted himadtrf 
his dutisa. Afterwards came eon f na io n. The 
prince was driven from the throne, aimNing 
YQ was his name^ mi^t, likeettarwise 

men, have retired from the danger- tod to 
‘ fooiiaUy,’ as it seemed, chose to fellow the 
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ambitious and too h^ty. They are accomplished and complete eo 
lar, but thOT do not know how to restrict and shape themseW' 
ir The Master said, ‘Po-1 and Shh-ch*! did not 

Keep the tonner wickednesses of men in mind, and hence the resent- 
ments directed towards them were few.’ 

Chap. XXIII. The Master said, ‘ Who says of Wei-shang KAo 

Compue M eneiin, IL 1. di. •, << al. Tliaywtn 
brotheat^ looaafaiekiasof Ka.«lift 
Btmeimptetinfy ^aad$^. taadOh’i 


B, m. B. 


forties of hu prince, and yet adroitly broogfat 
in the endf tlutt the prince wm rein' 
•Uted mad order restored. 

21. Thb mnusir of Oovfucios aboot tu 
TKAiiirao OF ais msoipusm. Clonfucius was thrice 
in Oh*An. It mast have been the third time, 
when he thns expr o sa o d himself. He was then 
over 6o jearsi and'being convinced that he was 
not to see for himself the triumph of his prin* 
ciples. ^ became the more anxious about their 
tnosmission, and the training of the disciples 
to that. Such is the common view 
we ehaptar. Some aay, howeTer, that Ulsnot 
to be understood of all the disciples. C<HBpaie 

M6Doina,vn.iicli.37. 

•naflfootioiute way of speaking of tbediselplas. 

, ‘lnad,'alao ‘extravagant,* ‘high-minded.’ 
Th.^ ai« natorally , hasty and earslass 
of mbratim. ‘aoeompUahsd-like.’ 

•ssohap. xii ‘something com- 

P^***-’ ■*0 obsp. vi, but its spplicattou 

bare is semowhst diiTermit, Tbo anieeedsnt 
to is all the preceding deseriptioii. 

9S. Thx oBnaosinr o» Po~l axD Saft-eB*!, 
ns BFnots. nieae were ancient worthies 
of the closing period of the Shang dynasty. 


are their honorary epithets^ and and M 
only indicate their rdaUon to aaohot^r as aldsr 
and yomigar. Pb-1 and 8hft-4A% howavar, srs 

in effect tlwir names in the months and writinas 
of the Chinc ss. Kk-ohb was s amail States la- 
einded in the p r sse nt dapartoent of % SS, 
in l^i-ehih-B. Their fitthar left his Hnidots 
to ShA-ehl, vH>o rsAned to taka Uw pbas efUs 
elder brother. Po-lintnmdeellasdthetbioBs; 
so they both sbandonsd it, and rstiied Into 
obsoority. Whan king Wft was taking Ms 
measnrea against tbs tyrant Ohta, thsy mads 
their a^aa r anoe. and rsmoostratsd against Ms 
coarse. HasUy, they died of hongw, rather 
than Ii.a aadar the new dynasty. Th« wars 
ealebiatad for their purity, andavaisfamtoBNn 
whom tbagromiiidersd bai^ bat Oonfodna bars 
brings out their gnarosify. 

)M 4I&’ '^BemntaunU there^ 


St. Snau nxumxnon ncoausnirr wim nr- 
xienrama It is implied that Kko gave tha 
vinegar as boa him^f He was a native of 
lA, with a rgpntatiun batter than he dcaanad 
to have. 
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that he is upright ? One begged some vinegar of him, and he be^ed 
it of a neighbour and gave it to the man.’ 

Chap. XXIV. The Master said, ‘ Fine words, an insinuatmg 
appearance, and excessive respect ; — Tso Ch'iA-ming was ashamed m 
them. I also am ashamed of them. To conceal resentment against 
a person, and appear friendly with him ; — Tso Ch'iA-raing was 
ashamed of such conduct. I also am ashamed of it.’ 

Chap. XXV. r. Yen Yiian and Chi LA being by his side, the 
Master said to them, ‘ Come, let each of you tell his wishes.’ 

2. Tsze-lA said, ‘ I should like, having chariots and horses, and 
light fur dresses, to share them with my friends, and though th^ 
should spoil them, I would not be displeased.’ 

3. Yen Yuan said, ‘I should like not to boast of my excellence, 
nor to make a display of my meritorious deeds.’ 


24. PxAisc or sracEBirr, axd op Tbo Cb^> 

MIKO. X^'^-i^-^.seeLui. 
coasire reject,’ being in 4th tone read M. 

Some of the old commentatora, keeping the 
usual tone and meaning of interpret the 

phrase of mopemente of the ‘feet’ to indicate 
respect. The discusaioDS about Tao Ch'ift-ming 

are endleaai See I. TXT. It is 

suflcient for ua to rest in the judgment of the 
emnmentator that ‘ he was an ancient of 

reputation.' It is not to be received that he 
was a disciple of Confucius, the same whose 
supplement to the Ch'nn Ch'iu chronicles the 
death of the sage, and carries on the history 
fw many subsequent years, was the name 


ofConfucius. The Chinese decline pronouneil^ 
it, always substituting lfd« ‘such an 

one,' for it. ^ 

26 . This MPFEnaiiT wishts op Yts Y Car, XasT* 

i,t, am Cospucius. i. 

‘ why not each teU your will f ’ a.Astudratfa 
apt to translate — ‘I should like to have chariots 
and horses, fto.,’ but is the important word 

in the paragraph, and under the regimen of 
the 4th tone, ‘to wear.’ Several 

writers carry the regimen of on to and 

removing the comma at read 
gether but this construction is not so good. 3. 
In HoYen’s compilation isinterpreted, 

‘ not to impose troublesome affiurs on others. 
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4. Tsze-IA then said, ‘I should like, rir, to hear your wishes.’ The 
Master said, ‘ They are, in regard to the aged, to give them rest ; in 
regard to friends, to show them sincerity ; in regard to the young, 
to treat them tenderly.' 

Chap. XXVI. The Master said, ‘ It is all over ! I have not yet 
seen one who could perceive his faults, and inwardly accuse himself.’ 

Chap. XXVII. The Master said, ‘ In a hamlet of ten families, 
there may be found one honourable and sincere as I am, but not so 
fond of learning.’ 


ChflHal’a view is better. 4. 

ja«. ‘ To be with them with einoerity.’ — 

^e Maaierand the disciples, it is said, a^peed 
in being devoid of selfishness. Hfii's, how- 
ever, was seen in a higher style of mind and 
objert than Yfi's. In the sa^ there was an 
nneonacionanees of self, and without any ^ort| 
ha pR^wsed acting in r^iard to his classifies- j 
tion of men just as they ought severally to be 
aetedto. 

36. A iiSimT oven m's msmmoi or 
■■■on. The has an exoIamatoiT' force. 

^to litigate.’ ft 


brinp himself before the bar Of bis sonsoimiee.’ 
lie remark afflrms a lisct, inezplioaUe on Con- 
riiaioa's view of the natore of man. But pst^ 
tiAps iaeh ui cxdMcuition diould 

k>o oloeeljs 

^7 , Tbb ov Comicict fca 


nXSSLF. 


B BUUUB wm wasrvwaww 

the designation of the place where men are 
wUeetsd tagether,’ and may ^2® 

i hamlet npwMtds to a eity. M 

hononr«We,"ertetantial.’ OmrfKhjs Shoe «d 

lot olalm higher natural “<1 

han othera, but aought to perfoet himself by 

earning. 
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Chapter I. i. The Master said, ‘ There is Yung ! — He might 
occupy the place of a prince.’ 

2. Chiing-ltiiTig asked about Tsze^ng Po-tsze.^ The Master saia, 
‘ He may pass. He does not mind small matters.’ 

3. Chung-kung ssud, ‘ If a man cherish in himself a reverentjal 
feeling the necessity 0^ attention to business, though he may be 

in small matters in bis government of the people, ^at may be 
allowed. But if he cherish in himself that easy feeling, and also 
cany it out in his practice, is not such an easy mode of procedure 
excessive 1 ’ 

4. The Master said, ' Yung’s words are right.’ 

HsAsno or this Book.— ^ .{fe 4iip are ezhibitod to one another. It “ ***•' 

‘There taTun8!'comm«n<JI.^^pter, nroJS:iS“te»t^tr^r ae^toX 

^drtand.a.the UtIe ofth. Bo^ to sob- to to 

to thoee of HnS^om, Boyemingto^urdiaobright regiMi, 

Book, and therefore. It is said, they are in a. Chung-kniig was 

juxtaposition. •• ^ 

1, The cHAxaGTEBa or Zam Yinro ajn> IVos- the dtiaignatioii of ^an Yung, aee V. iv. flj"* 
SSKO Po«E, as UOABDB TBTO ^mT^ BubstantiiUy the same meaning as in 
roammmiiHKST. i. Yung, V. ir, ^ ^ ^ ^ troubling,' is. one's 

‘might be employed with his foee to the Ljj niattore. With reforenoe te 

south.' In China the sovereign sits foeingthe place, however,, the diet, after the rfd 

south. So did the princes of the State* in their , • . v„ -I* imwt.' Oflbxe* 

several courts in (^nfucius-s time. An e*]^ «<>”»“•. axplains it by ‘great ori^ 

nation of the practiee is attempted in the Tt- ung ^>.taze we know nothing certain Bm 

S WSiB -HI lb. ItaMW HU ™ 

‘The diagram U I have the mind imbued with it 
conveys the idea i^brightness, when all things as in I. v. 
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Chap. II. The duke Ai asked which of the disciples loved to 
ieam. Confucius replied to him, ‘There was Yen H6i; hb loved 
to learn. He did not transfer his anger ; he did not repeat a fault. 
Unfortunately, his appointed time was short and he died ; and now 
there is not euch another. I have not yet heard of any one who 
loves to learn a« he did.’ 

Chap. III. i. Tsze-hwA being employed on a mission to Ch‘1, 
the disciple .Zan requested grain for his mother. The Master saii^ 
‘ Give her a /4.’ Yen requested more. * Give her an yU,’ said the 
Master. Yen gave her five ping. 

2 . The Master said, ‘ When Ch’ih was proceeding to Gh'l, he had 
fiit horses to his carriage, and wore light fiirs. I have heard that 

2. Tbs rabitt or a tbub lots to xxabs. 

H ^s sp rssiosin: to thb o nu a mscifub. la 
^ “ ‘UuiV-‘Th«r. WM 
tbat Ten HOi.’ ‘He did not fatmiufer hi* 

•nge^‘ Le. hie Niger wa* no tomaltaarr p*** 

■i(ni_ in the mind, but waa exsited hr tom* 

Qeeiflo eanae, to which alone it waa dlreetad 

^ ‘ •“ 

bot Conroys also the idea in the tranala* 
tlon. The two Uat daosesaieoampletedthns : 


S. nmoonnuxioa or C o ar uci P* n bbwaxi^ 
ne OB aaiABme o wiua a a . Kang.hal Chlh, 
■iyledTnediwS; — see V. rii. 3. i. in ath 
tone, ‘toeo mmiii aion,*or‘tolieao mi B i a* l wied.’ 
(mS Hat says the oommiaaioB waa a prirats 
^ Itmn Oonftieius, bat this fa not likely. 
am <dd interpretation makea it a poUio^^ 
from the eoort of Ld ; see 


HXU. ||.^,<thadfaei^eZhn;’t*sllI.Ti. 
Zta is here stgded like in I. ii, 

but only in nanatios, not as famomdiK anv 
wise ntteranee. A A eontained < Ms 
and 4 tUtg (^)> w** ■>* ¥ ' The p* eon- 

tained 160 t Uhtg , and thepfap 16 W («f)- 
idooaMnp. AaMfapofthepraaantdayisabant 
(me-fourth fass than an Ki^Mi pint. a. The 
to what foUeiw*. 
3. In Bo Ten's edition, anothm ehi^tor earn- 
moiees hera. Ttan 8^ n s ni s d jfi, fa now 
the 3rd, east, in the entor ban of tM tompfas. 
He was noted ftsr hfa pmsnit ef troth, and 
ofweriAy advanta^sa. Afterthe 


doath of Contoaian ha withdraw into retir*. 
meat in Wot. Iti* : 
that ' 

onedsyingraati 
Jiin 


; Tma>kmii^ high 
dayin gnat amt 
in a tattered eoi 


him if be were ill, he relied. 


refadad by Cfawang-taas 
MUOB 

toofaithiai. Saereoe i rad 
00^ rod Taas-kong aakiag 
1 have haord 
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a saperior man helps the distressed, but does not add to the wealth 
of the rich.’ 

3. Yiian Sze being made governor of his town by the Master, he 
gave him nine hundred measures of grain but Sze declined them. 

4. The Master said, ‘Do not decline them. May you not give them 
aw^ in the neighbourhoods, hamlets, towns, and villages 1 ' 

Chap. IV. Die Master, speaking of Chung-kung, said, ‘ If the 
calf of a brindled cow be red and homed, although men may not 
wish to use it, would the spirits of the mountains and rivers put it 
aside?’ 

Chap. V. The Master said, ‘ Such was H6i that for three months 
there would be nothing in his mind contrary to perfect virtue. The 
others may attain to this on some days or in some months, but 
nothing more.’ 


that to have no money is to be poor, and that 
to study truth and not be able to find it is to 
be ill.* This answer sent Tsze-kung away in 
confusion. The 900 measures (whatever they 
were) was the proper allowance for an olBcer in 

8ze*s station. , see vii. thoueh 


oze n station. , see V. vii, though 

it U not eagy to give the the same refer- 
ence here as in that passage. 4. Aecording to 
aneimit statutes, a fa'n, a ii, a kiiang, and a tang, 
had each their specific number of component 
Ctmilies, bat the meaning is no more than — 

‘the poor about you.’ makes the remark 
= ‘ may you not, Ac.' 

4. THIS OP A PATBSB SHOUln irOT DIS- 

CBEMT A TDROous SOW. The father of Chung- 
kung (see V. ii) iras a man of bad eluuacter, 
and acnne wouJd have viaited this upon his 
son, which drew forth Confucina’s remark. 
The rules of the ChAu dynasty required that 
■scrificial vietima should bo red, aud have 


! good horns. An animal with thoee qualities 
though it mi|^t spring from one not p<nsei» 
ingthem, would certainly not be nnaeceptaUa 
on that account to the spirits sacrifice to. 
I translate by ‘ calf,’ but it is not implied 
that the victim was young. th« Srf 

tone,— ‘to lay aside,’ ‘to put away.’ ^ 

6 . Th» supebiobitv op Hdi to th* oths* 
oiBciPiaEs. It is impossible to say whether w» 
should translate here about Hdi in the past or 
present tense. is not ‘ to OK^oas,’ 

but .^•, ‘to depart from.’ 

‘ come to it,’ i. e. the line of perfect vMne, to 

the course of a day, or a month.' 

may also be, ‘for a day or a month.’ So in the 


f 
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Chap. VI. Chi K'ang asked about Chung-yA, ^etber he was fit 
to be employed as an officer of government The MastOT Wid, 
‘ YA is a man of decision ; what difficulty wou d 
officer of government 1 ’ Kang asked. ‘ Is Ts^ fit to be 
as an officer of government 1’ and was answered. ‘Tsze is a^n of 
inteUigence; wfat difficulty would be find m temg an of 

goverLentI’ And to the same question about Chifi ^e Mwter 
trava t.ViA OATTiA rfiT>lv. ssLvinsr. * ChiA is a nian of various a i j y- 


6< Th* QiTALrms op Xbzb-i:*©, HBn-Ktrao, Ain) 

Tns-pt^f ASP THxn cokpbtkwot to abbiot iw oot- 


Ch*iA is a man of various ability 

° Chap. VII. ‘h® 0“ S:.SS.X 

di'ien to b» governor of H. Min TesMh'iOT eud, D^othe^ 
for me polSely. If any one come fo ™ 

invitatioml ehiU be oM^ed to^anilm on the banta of the Vita. 

hi* MW pioty, «« »Jy 

a.. 

tioa, to H (jatt, 4th ton*) ^ ^ 

moat Bioitarly naden^Mbd ^ ^ 

* J9. PI. w*» • pW» briongin* to 

»#|to Uiodfli«toi«»trf^7H» 

Th* Win itiow* dWdod ChT «nd 

h* thonld be troubled 
wher. the Chi 

^d not reeoh him. 


nantEST. The prince i* colled the 

doer of goyemment : ’ his ministers and oftosr* 
are styled ‘the JbBbumof govern- 

ment.’ .ffl^f^snd are set, the one 

expression ag^stthe other, Mie former todiw^ 
ingndonbt of the competency of the disoiplee, 
the latter aSimingtheir more than eom pete n^. 

7. Mnt Tub.or'ikx nxrosxs to bbsvx ™* cm 
imoi.T. The tablet of Tssooh'imi (hla nemo 
waa is now the first on the east among 
‘the wias ones’ of the temple. Hewaeamong 
the foremost of the diacitdoe. Confiicio* ^aiaea 
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Chap. VIII. Po-niA being ill, the Master went to ask for him. 
He took hold of his hand through the window, and said, ‘ It is kill- 
ing him. It is the appointment of Heaven, alas ! That such a man 
should have such a sicknessl That such a man should have such a 
sickness I ’ 

Chap. IX- The Master said, * Admirable indeed was the virtue 
of HAi f With a single bamboo dish of rice, a single gourd dish of 
drink, and living in his mean narrow lane, while others could not 
have endured the distress, he did not allow his joy to be affected by 
it. Admirable indeed was the virtue of HAi I ’ 

Chap. X. Yen Ch'iA said, ‘ It is not that I do not delight in 
your doctrines, but my strength is insufficient.’ The Master said, 
• Those whose strength is insimlcient give over in the middle of tbe 
way, but now you hmit yourselC’ 


8. lunar or Coaruciua otsb raa xoxtai. 
aiCxaEBB or Po-attf. Fo-niA, ‘elder or Doole 

Nid,’ ^raa Uie denominetion of one 

of the diaeiplea of the sage. In Uie old inter- 


preiatiMi, hisnekneas is said to hare been J 


‘an eril disease,' by which name lq>ioiy, 
cdled is intended, though that eharaeter 

is now employed for ‘ iteh.' SufCering from 
sneh a dieMse, Po-nid would not aee pe<^e, 
and Conftieics took ha hand through the 
window. A different e^lanation is giren by 
Chd B 0 I. He says that sick persons were 
nsoally plaetd on the north side of the spart- 
aieat ; bnt when the prlnee rlaited them, in 
order that he in^t appear to them with his 
lisee to ^ south (aee chap, i), they were raored 
totheaottth. On Uiis oeeeai^ Po-nid'f friends 
wanted to reeeire Conftieius after thb n^ysl 


fashion, which he avoided by not entering the 
hooee. IS ‘ It is killing him.* ■ 

the and tone, genMsUy an initial parti^** 
‘now/ It is here ftnsl, and ••‘alee I' 

9. Tbx BAmaass <nr Hdi unarsansar or BJa 

FDTCBfT. The'iy -waa simply a piece of the 
stem of a bamboo, and the half of a gourd 

ootintotwo, '^°,8eon.Tiii. The oalogytuna 
much on Jl' in as opposed to 

' Mr joy,’ the delict which he hsdl in the IK- 
trinee of his master, ocmtrasted with ths grist 
others would bare felt under such perwty. 

10. A BtCB AtB MXD nBSSVEUAaCB ™o»W W 
A a r unaat . Confueias would not admit Ciim* 
apology for not attempting more thsn^ 

‘Giro orer in the middle of the way, 'he thy 

go as loitg and ae far as they can, and are pwr* 
suing when they stop. 
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Chap. XI. The Master said to Tsze-hsi&,‘ Do you be a acholur after 
the style of the superior man, and not after that of the mean man.’ 

Chap. XII. Tsze-yh being governor of Wh-ch'Sng, the Master 
^d to him, ‘ Have you ^t good men there f' He answered^ ‘ There 
is Tan-t'4i Mieh-min^ vmo never in walking takes a short cut^ and 
never comes to my office, excepting on public businesB.’ 

Chap. XIII. The Master said, ‘ M&ng Ghih-ffin does not boast of 
his merit. Being in the rear on an occasion of ffigbt, when they 
were about to enter the gate, he whipped up his horse, saying, “ It is 
not that I dare to be last. My horse would not advanoe." ' 

11. HowLSAaaiiiasHOtru>BBrussuED. S' i Mieh-mlng’i bacomlag wiiwnt. HatnmlM 
- - - ^ '«o«tliwkrdsWfthiiotafcirfcIto««n,aBdplMaa 

near Sd -ehSa and alaaaiMn lataia aaaMa ia» 

dkativa at hia pnamea, 

partielea eoadag tscathar, an Mid to iadieato 
the elow and deiibanto manner in w ^h the 

aage spoke. eoMpaio mm 

in ehap. ii 

IS. T iM ' i r a or Jflae Ciini>ras nr oom 
caauao na Hzarr. But where was bis rlrtae 
in deriaUng fron the troth t And how eoold 
OonAieiaseomBeBdhimltardoiaf aot Thoe 
qaastions hare nawar tonnblad the eoaBmanta. 
tarn nor to it wtoe to trine a laOiag aoewatton 
^dnst the aiVB tor his wards hme. SUag Chih- 

faw, naaaed wm an oflear at lA. flto 
datoat tetoned to was in the sleeaath year of 
dokelL Totoodtheranofanannytoealtod 
Mk' to bring np (ha rear is la lotraat, 

Se rear is of aoniM the plaee of honour. 


^pand qualifying 

said, leama jS ^ 
for hie own real miproTemant and fromdnfy ; 
Hie ‘ for men,’ with a Tiow to 

their <qiniion, and for his own material benefit. 
Wo should hardly have judged such a ooonael 
ne r aaa nr y for Itom-haik. 

13. Tm oKABaoiat or Tam.t’Ii Mm-now. 
The chapter shows, according to ChineM com- 
BMntatoia, the advantage to pec^le in authority 
of their having good men about them. Ittthto 
way after their usual fashion, th«y seek for a 
pndound meaning in the remark of Ooirfnoins. 
Tan.fki Miah-ming, who was styled 

his tablet the and, east, outside wa hall. 
uM accounts of him are conlUetinK Aocerd- 
ing to one, he was very good-lookingi while 
aa^ he was so bad-looking that Oon* 
fhsinsatfintfonDMd an untovonraUe oninhmof 
him,att errorwhich he afterwards oMowied on 
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Chap. XIV. The Master said, ‘ Without the specious speech of 
the litanist To, and the beauty of the •prince Chao of Sung, it is 
difScult to escape in the present age.’ 

Chap. XV. The Master said, ‘Who can go out but by the door? 
How is it that men will not walk according to these ways 1 ’ 

Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘ Where the solid qualities are in 
excess of accomplishments, we have rusticity ; where tie accomplish- 
ments are in excess of the solid qualities, we have the manners of a 
clerk. When the accomplishments and solid qualities are equally 
blended, we then have the man of virtue.’ 

Chap. XVII. The Master said, ‘ Man is born for uprightness. If 
a man lose his uprightness, and yet live, his escape /row death is the 
effect of mere good fortune.’ 


14. The deoehekact or the aoe ssTEEMina 

eUBEESS OF TOHOUE AED BEAUTY Or FEBSOB. 

‘to pray,’ ‘ prayers here, in the concrete, the 
officer charged with the prayers in the ancestral 
temple. I hare coined the word Htemisl to come 
as near to the meaning as possible. This Po was 
an officer of the State of Wei, styled 
Prince ChBo had been guilty of incest with his 
half-sister Nan-tsze (see chap, zxvi), and after- 
wards, when she was marri^ to the duke Ling 
Wei, he serred as an officer there, carrying 
<m his wickedness. He was celebrated for his 
beauty at person. is a simple cormective, 
- ■ and the yjr is made to belong to both 

danses. The old commentators construe dif- 
ferently : — ‘If a num hare not the speech of Po, 
though he may hare the beauty of Cbko, Ac.,' 
iMskiTig the degeneracy of the age all turn on its 
fandneas for i^ecious talk. Thiscannot be right. 

15. A LAHEBT OTEB THE WATWABDEESS OF HES'S 
cosnuoi. ftr i§ I ‘ these ways,' in a moral 
sense ; — not deep doctrines, but rules of life. 


16. The eouai. BEXEnura of soun bxcxllxbcb 

ABD OBEAHEETAL AOCOHFIJSHMKBTO IB A OOHFtBIB 
CHABACTEB. *an historUuif’ an officer 

importanoe in China. The term, hovreTW, to 
to be understood here of ‘ a clerk,' one that to 
of a class sharp and well informed, but ift* 
sincere. 

17. Lus wrrHonr npBiOHTSSss la mi 

Lins, AKD CAiniOT BE OALCT 7 LATED OE. ‘ Ho IBCia 
serious warning than this,’ says one c<«aiiiea^ 
tator, ‘ was ever addr^sed to men by Confuciia. 
A distinction is made by Ch<k Hid and others 

between the two ; — the xst is 

‘birth,’or ‘the beginning of life, 'End the and is 
‘preservation in life.' 

•tfcit' ‘ The being born of man is npri|^^ 
which may mean either that man at his Wrlh 
is upright, orthat he is bom for uprightnom a 

prefer the latter view. 

living without it,’ if we take B = ‘*® 
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Chap. XVIII. The Master said, ‘ Th^ who know tha truth are 
not equal to those who love it, and they who love it are not equal 
to those who delight in it.’ 

Chap. XIX. The Master said. ‘ To those whose talents are above 
mediocrity, the highest subjects may be announced. To those who 
are below mediocrity, the highest subjects may not be announced. 

Chap. XX. Fan Ch’ih asked what constituted wisdom. The 
Master said, ' To give one’s self earnestly to the duties due to men, 
and, while respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may 
be <^ed wisdom.’ He asked about perfect virtue. The Master said, 
‘ The man of virtue makes the difficulty to be overcome his first busi- 
ness, and success only a subsequent consideration; — this may be 
called perfect virtue.’ 


de&me It,’ if ^ ~ long ‘‘b else- 

where for more perepieuity end fuller develop- 
ment of view. WiUiout uprightness the end 
of nun’s existence is not fulfilled bqt his pre- 
serretiob in snch case is not merely • fortunate 
accident. 

18. ntnxKslrr raasm or anamuin. The 
four have all one reference, which must 

be subject spoken of. 

18. TBaansns irtntr nx ouiubd la oonxvrx- 
came ssowunuE nr xhs Bcsuu*iivirT or 

is read and! 

tone, a verbal word, and not the prep. * upon,’ 
in ~|ttia also verbal as in IIL I 
nt Ther:[l^, *or mediocre people,’ may 
have ail classes of subjects announced to them, 
lai^poae is in the 4th tons, ‘to t^to.' 

SO. Cbixt elsheiits ni wisto* a»n vmro*. 
nn Ch'ih, IL v. The modem comm, take 


here as - A- R H " - A 

^ ^ jljT, < what is ri^t aoeordinf te the 
principles of hnmanify.' With sosas harita- 
tion I have assented to this view, though ^ 

properly means ‘the multttnds,’ ‘the people* 
ud the old ^teiprsteis eqdain — ‘Strive to 
perfect the r^fatsousneas of the pa(8^'^ Jfa 
may suppose ftom the aeeond elanae that Fkn 
[Th ih was striving after 
md superhumau. For a full exhibition of the 

“a" 

- ‘spiritual beinga^' »*»« and otheta. jg, 
he 4tb tone; mz ‘keep at a diatanoe 
hen thesL* not ‘ksM them at a distanos.' 
Che saae’eadvioetheretore is— ‘attend to what 
re human duties, and do not be super* 

titioas.’ and are, as frequently, 

•rbe, ‘put fast,’ ‘put last' Tlie old int^ 
retm take them dilhreatly, but not so wsU 
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Chap. XXI, The Master said, ‘ The wise find pleasure in water ; 
the virtuous find pleasure in hills. The wise are active ; the virtuous 
are tranquil. The wise are joyful ; the virtuous are long-lived.' 

Chap. XXII. The Master said, ‘ Ch*!, by one change, would 
come to the State of Lfi. Lfi,by one change, would come to a State 
where true principles predominated.' 

Chap. XXIII. The Master said, ‘A cornered vessel without 
comers. — A strange cornered vessel ! A strange cornered vessel ! ’ 
Chap. XXIV. Tsdi Wo asked,saying, ‘A benevolent man, though 
it be told him, — “ There is a man in the well,” will go in after him, 
I suppose.’ Confucius said, ‘Why should he do soT A superior 


2L CoiTTRAStS or THE W19S aED TBS TIB- 
TUOV& The two firat Are read do, 4 th tone, 

*to find pleasore in.’ The wise 
or knowing are aoeire and restleea, like the 
'otiot* vt a etream, ceaaelessl/ flowing and 
advancing. The virtuoua are tranquil and firm, 
like the stable moortains. The pursuit of 
knowledge brings joy. The life of the virtuous 
may be expected to glide calmly on and long. 
After all, the saying ia not very comprehenaible. 

82. ooanmoa or trs Statb CbT aan 
Jdt. ChT and IA were both within the pre- 
sent Shan-inng. Ch’l lay along the coast on 
the nortA embracing the preeent department 
ot pv and other territory. lA was on the 
■mrth. the larger portion of it being formed by 
the preeent department of At the I 

rlae of the Chkn dynasty, king Wu invested 
lA-ahang, a counsellor of king W4 and the 
commander of hia army, arith the principadity 
ot_ Ch'l. King Wfl at Us first interview with 
lA-shang addreaied him as Thti-kung Wang. 

‘ grandfather Hope/ the man long looked for 


in bis fiunily. This successor, king Ch'fing^ 
constituted the son of his uncle, the fsmoua 
duke of Chfiu, prince of IA. In Conflieini^a 
time, Ch'i had degenerated more than 

* the entirely good and admirable ways of the 
formw kings.' 

38. Tbe SAXE wrraouT tkk BEAi,Try is roixr. 
This wss spoken (see the with itftt- 

ence to the governments of the time, retain- 
ing ancient names without ancient prineipisn 
The m waa a drinking-vessel ; others tOJ a 
wooden tablet. Tbe latter waa a later use of 
the term. It wa.a made with comers as appeaW, 
from the composition of the eharsoterj which 
ia formed from ‘shorn,’ ‘a diaip oom»’ 
In Confiioins’B time the form was changad, 
while tbe name waa kept.— See the tianslatten 
I in Williams’s Syllabic I>ieti<maiy, under qd- 
labia k6. 

34. Tax luesKvoi-EBT momcoBt •ana nnaro- 
ISBCB vrrra nmnsscs. Tski Wo could see no 
limitation to Acting on the impnl 8 «ffl of bene 
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man may be made to go to <Ae well, but he cannot be m^e ^ 8*J 
down into it. He may ^ imposed upon, but be cannot be befoole^ 
Chap. XXV. The Master said. ‘The superior man, extensive^ 
studying all learning, and keeping himself under the r^trai^rf 
the rules of propriety, may thus likewise not overstep what is 

Chap XXVf. The Master having vimted Nan-tsze, T^ltt was 

^ _ _ - _ • txm T knvTA rl/\nA 


O ^ 


NU<> 

4 


11^ 

4 .f 

■sr4. 

MS 


H A. A.. JLU9 araMrwvx-. — 

Tolence. We are not to suppose -with modem boundary.' 

scholars that he wished to show that benevo- here is more *ah ! tb MXi aiM i 

a iyb gfi. CoarpciCT TmoMuni wn d Uht M viy> 


SCaUJUim 1<U»V UV w*»x*w\* w «»aaw,» Wtvo Mvav » _ 

lence waa impracticable. ^ belongs to the Kan^Uaw WM 

whole following clause, eapedally to the men* Anke of Wei, and half*itat« at 


A . This happy correction of the text is due disrfeased, th i nM n g antoteg|^ 

toacontemporaryandteachwofChfl^whom 

he calls Ida P ing-chiln. says one^ ‘sought the laterrfewfctwa tt»e 

some doubt in Wo's mind. Observe the Aop*«i stirrings of her natur^ iTI 

fg. 

as. Thx batft BFracT o» manmao ajro mo- third, ‘ had all influmioe with her 

.3S. 7. k.. ifai liehter . A, j — a p.r.nfturhia wiahed to get enrreney 


aome doubt in Wo'a mind. Observe the hcphal gtirrings of her nature ei^enoe. « 

fg. 

as. Thx batft xrracr ox txanxiBo axn xxo- ^ third, ‘ had all influmioe with her 

pxix r r coxBmxn. 53^ here ita lighter and Confociua wiahed to get enrre^^ 

nmaning, = • the B^ent of what ia rlg^t and j, ^ nseans for hia doidrina.' Whathor^^ 
true.’ The in Jte;^ we naturaUy refer j, Jobe aajtoratood in «»•««• 
to but tt x.aHlB|^l^-#.or-tomak.. dedmati.n,' - 

||_we may ««mt to the obeervatien that ^einat the anqucicoa 

^ is p, ‘nu rofeta to the loamet't 3^, aa in L L i- 

ownperaon.' See noteonIV.xxiii. 

bonndaiy of a Bold;’ also, ‘to oveiatop a ix 
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according to the Constant Mean ! Eare for a long time has been its 
practice among the people.’ ^ e 

Chap. XX V III. i. Tsze-kung said, ‘ Suppose the case ot a man 

extenavely conferring benefits on the people, and able to ^ist 
what would you say of him ? Might he be called perfectly virtuous! 
The Master said, ‘ Why speak only of virtue in connexion wth him . 
Must he not have the qualities of a sage ! Even Y&o and Shun were 

still solicitous about this. , ,1. i. j i.:-, 

2. ‘ Now the man of perfect virtue, wishing to be establish^ nim- 

self, seeks also to establish others; wishing to be enlarged himself, 

he seeks also to enlarge others. . , . 7 

3. ‘ To be able to judge of others hy what is nigh in ourselves;— 

this may be called the art of virtue. 


28 . The zjsite fatuhe ahd abt or tibtux. 
^lore arc no higher sayings in the Analects 
than we hare here, i- J|^, the 4th tone, * to 
confer beneflU’ ^ i« said to be 

* a particle of doubt and uncertainty,* but it is 
rather the interrogative affirmation of opinion. 
XBO^kung appears to have thought that great 
^ jn gii were necessary to virtue, and propounds 
2 ease which would transcend the achievements 
of the ancient model sovereigns V&o and Shun. 


From such extravagant views the 

calls him. a. Thia ia the description of ^ 


•the mind of the perfectly 

rirtnouB man,' aa void of all “If**™"*! wb 
[t U to be wished that the idea intended By 

iiwi been more eleariy «*• 

jressed. Still wo seem to have here a 
ipproaeb to a positivo enunciation of »• 
p>lden rule.* 
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Chapter I. The Master said, ‘A transmitter and not a maker, 
believing in and loving the ancients, I venture to compare myself 
with our old Pftng.’ 

Chap. II. The Master said, ‘ The silent treasuring up of know- 
ledge ; learning without satiety , and instructing others ^without 
being wearied ; — which one of these things belongs to me 1 

Chap, III. The Master said, ‘ The leaving virtue without proper 
cultivation ; the not thoroughly discussing what is learnra ; not 
being able to move towards righteousness of which a knowledge is 
gained , and not being able to change what is not good : these are 
the things which occasion me solicitude.’ 


Headikg of this Book. — _ 

‘ A transmitter, and BcSTVlL* Wo have 

in this Book much information of a peraoual 
character about Confheius, both from hu own 
lipi) and from the deeoriptionsof his disoi^ea. 

two preceding Books treat of the discijdes 
and other worthies, and here, in eontr^ with 
t hem, we have the sage himself eachibited. 

1. OovFucnni nisofunia bih« am onionu*®* 

OBHAKIR. 

hand down the old/* Commentators ay t he 
Master's language here is from his aKfreme 
humility. But we must hold that it enqpresass 
hU true niue of hi* podtion and woik. Who 
tiio individual calM endoa ringl y 
Ptng' -was, can hardly bo acoortaiiiod. Some 
make ^ ^ to be LAo-tua, tho fewidor of 
thoTAo (cet, and others again make two ta- 
dividualSt one lAo-tsze, and the other that 
"I , of whom we road much in Chsrans- 


A P'ing Haien i^paaia in the U She, 
at. »i, where Chft Hal deaeribes him aa a 
worthy of the Yin (or Shang) ^naaty, and 
he ai^fKwec him to ha the LAo Pfaig here. 


1 Costdciub's Hunu wnauTM or msanr. 

|g, hero by moat aoholara read cAtA, 4th tone, 

to remember, rsfoia, it la aaid, to 

principlea,' the aubjoeta of the g ej^^oAear - 
vatioa and resection. ^ ^ 

aannot be,—* what dUtenlty *> them eeoaaion 
moT' buta* 

the tianatoUon. ‘The langoaga,' aaT* 

Hri, *la that of bnmiUty upon **^**^21 
8<Hne inacit, in their aapIeaaUon, ^ ^ 
before -^-‘Bealdea thaae, what la there in 

met’ ^ Oiia la qulU arWt^. The 
taaioo maybe InooMiatant with what we and 
in other paaaagaa hot tl» 
atand rathar ib.” vielwaoe be done to the 

HeYengiT«.Uieaingularexp««t,on 

rflft KF BC* (about a. b. iso-aoo>— ‘Other 
meobewi.eta.eae thin^ I only have them.- 
g. Coinroenafa junam Anooi ms aBXron- 
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Chap. IV. When the Master was unoccupied with business, his 
manner was easy, and he looked pleased. 

Chap. V. The Master said, ‘ Extreme is my dec^. For a long 
time, I have not dreamed, as 1 was wont to do, that 1 saw the duke 
of Chiu.* 

Chap. VI. i. The Master said, ‘ Let the will be set on the path 
of duty. 

2. ‘ Let every atUunment in what is good be firmly grasped. 

3. ‘ Let perfect virtue be accorded with. 

4. * Let relaxation and enjoyment be found in the polite arts,' 

Ch't'«ban department of Pnng- 

hsuing in Shen-bst. 


expresriona of ^nmility, but there ean be no 
reaaon why we should not admit that ConfU' 
cius was anxious lest these things, which are 
only put forth as possibilities, should become 
in his case actual facts. 


j is in the sense 
explained in the dictionary by the terms 
and < practising,’ ‘examining.’ 

4. Trx HAimsB or Conmcins whsx nsoocu- 
nxB. rhe first clause, which is the subject 
of the other two, is literally — ‘ The Mastm's 
dwelling at ease.’ Observe in the 4 th 
tone ; in the ist ; as in HL xxiii. 

6. How TBS DiSAPFonmtEirr or Cki aruoiuif s 

HOPES AFTECIXD EVEE HO DBESHS. 
is now to all intents a proper name, but the 
characters mean ‘the duke of ChBu.’ Chkawaa 
the name of the seat of the family from which the 
dynasty so called qirang, and, on the enlai^ 
ment of this territory, Ung Wkn dividid the 
nr^ilisl seat between his son ^3 (Tan) and the 

minister (Shih). was Ctdv.in«ijr, in 
wisdom and polities, what his elder brother, the 
first sovereign, WO, was in arms. Confucius 
had Imrged to bring the j^ineiples and institu- 
tions of Chta-kung into practice, and in his 
toilier years, while hope anhnat^ him, had 
often dreamt of the fotmer sage. The original 
torritoyt^Chta was what iarrowthe district of 


6 . Buus Foa THE mix xxtdxieci or OBsn- 
aCTEE. 3. might be translated virtue, but 
‘perfect virtue’ foUowing, we require 
another term. 4.^, ‘to ramble for aiirins» 
ment,' hero « ’to seek recreation.' see 
note on in 1. vL A fhll ennmerstioa 
makes ‘ six arts,' viz. eeremoniea, rantle, ardi- 
ery, charioteering, the study of characters or 
langnsgo, and figures'or arithmetio. The eeie. 
monies were ranged in five dassee : lucky mr 
sacrifioes ; unlucky or those of mooming; 
military ; those of host and guest ; andfostive. 
Music required Hie study of t^ mosie of 
Hwan^tl, of Yko, ofShun, of TO, of T’ang.and 
of WO. Archery had a fivefold clssriflcathw. 
Charioteering h^ the same. The stodyof Hie 
characters required the examination of them 
to determine whether there predominated in 
their formation resemblanee to the objeel, 
combination of ideas, indication of prcpertia^ 
a phonetic principle, a principle of eoatrarieiy, 
or metaphorical accommodation. Etgnreswere 
manag^ according to nine mlei^ as the object 
was the measurement of lend, oapeeity, fee. 
These six subjects were the business of the 
highest and most liberal education, bat we 
net^ not suppose that ConKteius had them all 
in view here. 
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Chap. VII. The Master said, ‘ From the man bringing his htmdie 
of dried flesh /or my teaching upwards, I have never refiwed instruc- 
tion to any one.’ 

Chap. VIII. The Master said, ‘ I do not open up the truth to one 
■who is not eager to get knowledge, nor help out any one who is not 
anxious to explain himself. When I have presented one comer of a 
subject to any one, and he cannot from it learn the other three, I do 
not repeat my lesson.’ 

Chap. IX. i. When the Master was eating by the side of a 
mourner, he never ate to the full. 

2. He did not sing on the same day in which be had been weejMbag. 

Chap. X. i. The Master said to Yen Ytian, ‘Whm called to (^Sc^ 
to undertake its duties ; when not so called, to lie retired; — ^it is 
only I and you who have attained to this.' 


7 . Tbs sEADissaB or CoHr utaiTB to ixpjja is- 

Btsoanos. It ms the role anciently that when 
(me party waited on another, he ahoold cai^ 
some present or offering wiOi him. Popilsdid 
so when they Srst wait^ on their teacher. Of 
SDoh offerings, one of the lowest was a handle 
of strips of ‘ dried flesh.’ The wages ol a 
teacher are now called ' the money (.f I 

the dried flesh.’ However smaU the offering 
hioo^t to the sage, let him only see the Indi- 
eathm of a witdi to leom, and he imparted bis 
instmetiona. may bo translatod ‘up- 

wards,’ i.e. ‘to such a man and others with 
larger gifts,’ being in the grd tone ; or the 
diaracter may be onderstood in the sense of 
‘eoming to my inatroetiona.’ I prdbr the 
flnmer intorprrtation. 

8. C osruuius BBoertasD a aaai. nasns aas 
aatUTX IB Ris DiBom.BB. The last chapter tolls 
ofthe sage’s readiness to teach; this sbewa that 
he did not toaeh whoe his teadiing was likely I 


to prove of no avail. W, in the eosaa. and 
diet, feezplained 

1 ,' Uw appearance of one wUh month wk^ 
to i^eak and yet not able to do so.’ llik 
igthe meaning, we mi^t have e^setod tbs 

eharaetor to 

pIaumdjgJ[^;i|^;^||,*«oingr«ii.d 
for mntoal testimony.' 

r <i toll him nothing more.’ 

'.'teamana’s snraxn' wnw ■ooBBaas. 
!nie wemdng is understood to be (m oeeashm of 
'ofl«i]V his eondoieaess to a moomer, which 
was* a mle^ propriety.’ 

10. Tbb AitAjmmrm or Hfli ama nmas o* 
.Ooavsoioa. Tim amsmr v a aoumms or Tmn- 

by but we have sean that ^ foUowiag 
acUvevsrhs iaqMots to ihem a sort of neotor 
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2. Tsze-IA said, ‘ If you had the conduct of the armies of a great 
State, ■whom would you have to act with you V 

3. The Master said, ‘ I would not have him to act with me, who 
wiU unarmed attack a tiger, or cross a river without a boat, dying 
without any regret. My assoriate must he the man who proceeds 
to action full of solicitude, who is fond of adjusting his plans, and 
then carries them into execution.’ 

Chap. XI. The Master said, ‘ If the search for riches is sure to he 
successful, though I should become a groom with whip in hand to 
get them, I will do so. As the search may not be successful, I will 
follow after that which I love.’ 

Chap, XII. The things in reference to which the Master exercised 
the greatest caution were — fasting, war, and sickness. 


signifie*ti<ni. = ‘uaed.* -‘neg-l 

leetedL’ a. A CMbi, aeeordiiig to the 
eoosuited of i 9 ,jooiiieii. The toyal foroea oon- 
eiated of six eueh bodies, and thoae of a great 
State of three. 3 . see Shih- 

ehing, n. T. I, at & does not indicate 

Sandier, bnt asKciliida— riae-Hk, itvfonld appear, 
-was j^oos of the praiae oonfened on Hdi, and, 
phuning himaelf on his braTery, pnt in for a 
share of the Master’s approbation. Bnt he 
<MiIy iHoni^t on himself ttUs reboke. 

11. Tna tmcskTAarTT Ato roixT or thb fob- 
SDR cwniciiB. It oeents to a student founder^ 
stand first elanae — ‘ If it be proper to aeareh 
for ridhes,’ and the third — *'I will do it.’ But 
the trandation ia according to the modem com- 
inentaries,and the conclusion agrees better with 
it In ex^ainiiig some refer 

ns to the attandanta who claared the street with 


their whips when the prince went abroad, bnt 
we need not seek any particular alluaion <n the 

kinA Observe ‘ if,’ and then ia 

— ‘since.’ Still we may bring out the meani^ 
from Ijj^ taken in its usual significance tl 
• tmd.’ In tbia oonstrnctioB the provioua 
— ‘given riches,’ and ffjj — ‘and such 

as can sorely be founA* — An objection to the 
pursuit of .w^th nuy be made on the ground 
of righteonaneas, or on that of its uncertainty. 
It is the latter on which Confiicins here rests. 

12. Whst TBixos Coar uoiuB was pamcuu^ 
i.TcaBarui,aB(iiiT. ^|[,read ehdi,and- 
‘ to fin*,’ or, rather, denoting the whole religioas 
adjustment, errjoined before theoffering of sacri- 
fice, and extending over the ten day s previous 
to the great sacrificial seasona ^jkmeans‘to 
equalise ’ (see IL iii), and the effect of thoae pro- 
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Chap. XIII. When the Master was in Ch’l, he heard the Sh&o, 
and for three months did not know the taste of flesh. ‘ I did not 
think,’ he said,' that music could have been made so excellent as this.' 

Chap. XIV. i . YenYh said, ‘Is our Master for the ruler of Weil’ 
Tsze-kung said, ‘ Oh ! I wiU ask him.’ 

2, He went in accordingly, and said, ' What sort of men were 
Po-l and Shu-chi'lt’ ‘ They were ancient worthier’ said the Mas- 
ter. ‘ Did they have any repinings because of their course V The 
Master again replied, ‘ 'fhey sought to act virtuously, and they did 
80 ; what was there for them to repine about 1 ’ On this, Tate-kung 
went out and said, ‘ Our Master is not for him.’ 


vioQS exercises was 

‘ to adjust wliat wu not a^nst^ so as to pio- 
daoeapOTfseta^jnstment.’ Saerifi^ presented 
in each astateof mindwers sore to be aoeeptable. 
OOmt people, it is said, m]||^t be heedless in 
lotBrenoe to saerifioss, to war, and to aiekness, 
hot not so the sage. 

18. Tbs zmoi or kvsio cm Coaruciin. The 
sWa,seeIILzxT. This ineident moat hare hap- 
ps a sd inthe thiri^-sixthpearofConaieins, when 
aa lidlowed the dnke Chio in his flight from lA 
toCh*|. As related in the ‘Historical 

Beeoida,’ before the oharaeters , we hare 

Hfi ‘he learned it three months^’ which 
■M^nSIere ns from Uie neeeasity of extending 
the three monUia over all the time in which he 
did not know the taste of hia food. InHo Yen’s 
ossnpilatioB, the ^ la explained by 

he was eardeasabootand forgot.’ Thelsrt 
danse is also explained thae—‘ I did not think 
UiatthieinnsiehadreaehedthisooantiTofCh't. , 


14. Coxmcius nm sot amovn or a sob oir. 
FosTse ms ramna. i. The e l d es t son of doke 
ling of Wei had planned to kOl his aaothsr 
(? stepmother), the notorieu Nan-tns (YZ. 
xxvi). For this he had toflsethseosmtry, and 
his son, on the death of UBg^ beesme daks 
I^Yand snhssqnently opposed his fothai's 
I lib^ptstowTeat the State from him. TUswaa 
the matter signed among the disei^— Was 
Confnciosfi>r^^i,4thton^thssoB,ttsmling 
dnket s. In ^i it woold not have ben ae* 
eording toptsprf^ to speak byname of itarnlsft 
and therefoie Tbse-kmigmit the ease of Po-t and 
Shft-eh'l.sesV.xxii. IheT having givn np a 
throne, and AnaUr thetr liW la^ Onn 
I 'frtiat tbpoi^ WTCBf^ MM Ooaftictw folly 

approving of Ssfr emdaet, it was he 
eodd ^^ipmve ef a sn’s holdiu I 7 ^ 

what was the lii^tftd inheritanee of Um fothsr. 

sMth^grt viitas;' Ln neh wasthsoharaetnr 
lofthdreeskdnet. 
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Chap. XV. The Master said, ‘ With coarse rice to eat, with 
water to drink, and my bended arm for a pillow ; — I have still joy in 
tlie midst of these things. Riches and honours acquired by unright- 
eousness are to me as a floating cloud.’ 

Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘ If some years were added to my 
life, I would give fifty to the study of the Y!, and then I might 
come to be without great faults.’ 

Chap. XVII. The Masters frequent themes of discourse were — 
the Odes, the History, and the maintenance of the Rules of Pro- 
priety. On aU these he frequently discoursed. 


16. TkB fOY OF COXFUOIUB UTO PTOr u KUT OF 
OQTWABD ontctncrTAXCFS. in tone, ‘a 

meal;’ also, as here,averb, ‘to eat.’ 
fame, ‘ to pillow,’ ‘ to ose as a pillow.’ Critics 
call attention to making the sentiment — 

‘My joy is eTeiywbere. It is amid other cir- 
omnstsncee. It is also here.’ y -, 

w ‘ By nnrighteoosness I mig^t get riches and 
hononia, bat sach riches and honoors are to me 
asaSoatingel'aA It is vain to grasp at them, 
so oneertain and onsubstantiaL’ 

16. Thx talus wmcs CosFuo m sasr upon the 
■luinr or ibb YL Chft Hal sappoees that this 
was spoken when Confacios was about seventy, 
as he was in his sixty-eighth year when Im ceased 
his wandering^ and settled in lA to the a^ost- 
ment and eompilation of the Ti and other Chiitg. 
If the remark be referred to that time, an erm- 
may well be found in -ft ii® would 

hardly be qtt*inng at seventy of having fifty 
yeareaddedtohislife. Chdalsomentionstheie- 
Mrt of Lid Ping.ehAn, referred to by him under 
V. xxiv, that he bad been told of a copy of the 
LunYOjWhiA read'll for and ^^for SS. 


Amended thus, the meaning would be — ‘ If I 
had some non yean to finish the study of the 
Yt, Ac.' Ho Yen interprets the chapter quite 
differently. Beferring to the saying, II. iv. 4, 
‘ At fifty, I knew the decrees of Heaven,’ he sup- 
poses this to have been spoken when Confucius 
was forty-seven, and explains — * In a few years 
more I wUl be fifty, and have finished the Ti, 
when I may be without great fkults.’ — One 
thing remains upon both views ; — Confucius 
never claimed, what his foUoweis do for him, 
to be a perfect man. 

17. Coefuciub's hosi cohhoe topics. 

‘The History,’ i.e. the historical documents 
which were compiled into the Shd-ching that has 
come down to us in a mutilated condition. 
also, and ranch more mnst not be under- 
stood of the now existing Shih-ching and Id ChL 
Ghu Hst explains ^|^(3rd tone) by , ‘ con- 
stantly.’ The old interpreter Ch&ng explains 
itbylE, ‘ correctly,’ — •‘ Confucius would speak 
of the Odes, Ac., with attention to the oorrset 
enunciation of the characters.’ This does not 
seem so good. 
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Chap, XVIIL i. The duke of Sheh asked Tsze-lO about Con- 
fucius, and Tsze-lO did not answer him. 

2 . The Master said, ‘Why did you not say to him, — He is simply 
a man, who in his eager pursuit (of knowledge) forgets his foo^ 
who in the joy of Us attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not 
perceive that old age is coming on 1’ 

Chap. XIX. The Master said, ‘ I am not one who was born in the 
possession of knowledge ; I am one who is fond of antiquity, and 
earnest in seeking it tnere.' 

Chap. XX. The subjects on which the Master did not talk, 
were — extraordinary things, feats of strength, disorder, and spiritoal 
beings. 


18. CoKFUCIVs’S BSSCIOmOHOFHISOWIfOIIAB- 
ACrTER, AS BEiHa siKPLY A cHXiaurcL, EABnar 
UAmER. I. (read akeh) was a district of 
Ch'ft m) , the goTemoror prefect of which 

was styled kung, after the osurping fashion of 
ChA. Its name is still preeerred in a dis- 
trict of tihe department of ^ ^ 

sonth of Ho-nan. a. sometimes finishes 
a sentence (Pl dmare, ‘ cUnid it cnUiaum'), as 
here. The jS after it imparting to all 

the precedingdescription a meaning indicated 
by onr lin^^ or on^. Wang Yin-chih, in his 
treatise on the particles, gives instances of 
used as a particle, now initial, now medial, 
and again &ial. 

19. Con r oo i us's Knowi.EDa< nor ooihiatb, but 
THE SBSunr or kb study or AnmjimT. Here 
again, according to the commentatoi^ a 
won^rful instance of the sageis humility dis- 
claiming what he really had. The cianment 
of a Hr. Yin, subjoined to Chfi Hsi's own, is to 


the effect that the knowledge bom withaman 
is only ^ and 3|| , while eeremonise, muaia, 

names of things, history, An, mmi be lear n ed. 
This would make nhat wo may eaU eonnats 
m Innate knowledge the moral sens^ and 
those Intultire principles ot reason, on 
by which all knowledge is bulK Bat 

Confucius could not mean to deny his being 
poMSSsed of those. ‘I lore anti^ty t no. 
tile ancionts and all their works, 

80. Sosrscis AromBD ST Cosruwus nr ms oo»- 
TIBSACIDB. E' ‘oonftiaiont* mMni&S 
lions disorder, parricida, wgieldo* and s^ 
crimes. Chfi HsI makes hero - 


■ft 2 94’ ‘tiie mysterious, or spiritual 
rations spparent in the course of nature.’ 
lH (died A-D. afifi), as given Igr Ho Yen, 

itnalbein^' Per on instance of Conltacins 
Iding such a suhjoc^ see' XL *L 
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Chap. XXL The Master said, ‘When I walk along with two 
others, they may serve me as my teachers. I will select their good 
qualities and follow them, their bad qualities and avoid them,’ 
Chap. XX TI. The Msister said, ‘ Heaven produced the virtue that 
is in me. Hwan TOi — ^what can he do to me I ’ 

Chap. XXIII. The Master smd, ‘ Do you think, my disciples, that 
I have any concealments ? I conceal nothing from you. There is 
nothing which I do that is not shown to you, my disciples ; — ^that 
is iw way.’ 

CThap! XXIV. There were four things which the Master taught, — 
letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness. 


2L How A VAX VAT nVD XHnVUCTOBS FOB 
BTHSELF. ^AtT> ‘ three men walking ; 
Imt it is implied that the speaker is himself 
(me of them. The emnmentators all take 
in the sense of ‘to distingoish,’ ‘to determinsL' 
— ‘I will detennine the one who is good, and 
fidlow him, do.' I prefer to understand as in 
Qie translation. ‘change them,’ ie. 

ocwreet them in mysell^ avoid them. 

38. Co wTOi ps CAM xa nairan, TaaouuH m 
Assnuiioi or nATDto AnimnnoBioa. Accord- 
ing to the historical aoconnta, Confhcius was 
piMwing through Sung in his way from Wei 
to Ch'kn, and was praotidng ceremonies with 
his disciples under a large tree, when they 
were set upon by emismries of Hwan (or 
Hsiang) Pdi, a high offleer of Song. These 
paDed down the tr^ snd wanted to kill the 
sage. Hia disciples urged him to make haste 
and escape, when he calmed their fears by 
these ssonis. At the ssme time, he diiguised 
himself till he had got past Sung, llija story 
may be aponyphal, but the saying remains, — 
a remarkable one. 


23. CoKF UaT T S PBACnSED NO OOKCaAMOT 

srammsmsciPUB. *. — ■ see HL rndv. 

^^is explained by ChdHd by ‘to show,’ 

as if the meaning werey ‘There is not one of 
my doings in which 1 am not shosring my 
doctrines to yon.' But Uie common signmea* 

tion of may be retained, aa in Ho Ten,— 

‘ which is not given to, shared with, you.’ To 
what the ooneealment haa reference we can* 
not talL Observe the force of foUowed 

by at the end } — 'To have none of my ae- 
tions not shared srith you , — that ia t, Ch*iA’ 

24. Thb stmtetn or Co aru c io a's naiaaaa. 

‘took four things add tau^k’ 
l^ere were four things which — not fear ways 
in which — Confucius taught. here— our 

use of fetters. 

daily used in the relations of life.’ 

, ■ notasingle thouf^tnot 
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Chap. XXV. i. The Master said, ‘A sage it is not mine to see; 
could I see a man of real talent and virtue, that would satisfy me.’ 

2. The Master said, ‘ A good man it is not mine to see ; could I 
see a man possessed of constancy, that would satisfy me. 

3. ‘ Having not and yet afiFecting to have, empty and yet affecting 
to be full, straitened and yet affectmg to be at ease : — it is difficult 
•with such characteristics to have constancy.’ 

Chap. XXVI. The Master angled, — but did not use a net. He 
shot, — but not at birds perching. 

Chap. XXVII. The Master said, ‘ There may be those who act 
without knowing why. I do not do so. Hearing much and select- 
ing what is good and following it ; seeing much and keeping it in 
memory: — this is the second style of knowledge.’ 


ing what is good and following it 
memory: — this is the second style 

^ ^ ^ 

‘not a single thing without its reality.* These 
are tile explanations in the I 

etmliBes to apprehend but vaguelythe two latter 
ntjeeta as distinguished firom the aeeond. 

U. Tbb ranciTr or tbo nxx or, am tkb 
laauimouBnBS or, CoBnrenrs’s im. 

P^. par. a, is supposed by some to be an ad- 
^tion to the text. That being so, we have 
In the itiupter a climax of character : — the 
man of constancy, or the single-hearted, sted- 
ftat man ; the good man, who on hia sini^e- 
keartedness haa bnilt up his virtue the »*«- 
taa the man of virtue in large proportions, 
and intelleetnally able besides ; and the sage, 
or highest style of man. ^,firom]^, |3, 

and-^, ‘ear, month, and good,’ intuitively 
Vprehmuive of truth, and corre ct in utterance 
aMaction. Comp. Mencius, 'VJI. Pfc ii.di. xxv. 


36. Tbs bubabut or Cos>«cii». is 
pex^mrfy the large rope attadied to a net, ^ 
means of which it may be drawn ao as to 
sweep a stream. ‘to shoot with a string 

tied to the arrow, by which it may be drawn 
Uck again.’ applied to sooh rirooting, 

in the 4th tone, is read sUk. Conftieins wwdd 
only destroy what life was nseassary for hU 
use, and in taking that be would not taka ad* 
vantage of the inttriorersatarsa. Miis ch a p te r 
is said to be descriptive cfbim in hiaaa^^ 
87 . Anaawr aerwa BBSBMSBtT. PtoHsi^ 

in Ho Ten, cays that this was speksn with 
i^btence to h aed l am eompilers of reeorda. 

ChdHsI makes slmply-'f^lll, ‘to 

do things,' ‘to act' The parapbnato asate 
the latter part dcseriptive of Cwiltoeioa— I 
hsar much, he.' This is not necessary, and 
the translation had better be as indednite as 
the original. 
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Chap. XXVIII. i. It was difficult to talk (profitably and reput- 
ably) with the people of Hfi-hsiang, and a lad of that place having 
h^ an interview with the Master, the disciples doubted. 

2. The Master said, ‘ I admit people's approach to me without 
committing myself a« to tohat they may do when they have retired. 
Why must one be so severe ? If a man purify himself to wait upon 
me, I receive him s^urified, without guaranteeing his past conduct.’ 

Chap. XXIX. The Master said, ‘ Is virtue a thing remote ? I 
wish to be virtuous, and lo ! virtue is at hand.’ 

Chap. XXX. i . The minister of crime of Ch'ftn asked whether the 
duke Ch 4 o knew propriety, and Confucius said, ‘ He knew propriety.' 

2. Confucius having retired, the minister bowed to Wfi-m& ChT 


aving 

28. Thb BBADmae ov Coktucids to mxbt 
A pnoAcan to bdi tbodoh lUkDB vr tjis ob* 

XIXSLT. I. In appears to be 

like onr loeal termination ham , — ' The people 
of HB-ham.’ Its site is now sought in three 
difitoont places, a. Chu Hsl would here trans- 

pose order of the text, and read ^ 

5t inunodlately after He 

also supposes some dhaiseters lost in the sen- 
tense This is hardly nec e ssa r y. 


as in V. vii3, = ‘ to allow,’ ‘ to con- 

cede to.’ 

29. ViBTon IS HOT PAB TO SEEK, after 

j^, implies the negative answer to be given. 

80. HowCOHPlJCIOSACKHOWI.EI)OEI>HISEnBOn. 

I. Ch'kn, one of the States of China in Con- 
fucius’s time, is to be referred probably to the 
present department of Ch'dn-ch&u in Ho-nan 
province. ^ was the name given in 
Oh'iin and Ch’4 to the minister elsewhere called 
, which terms Morrison and Medhurst 
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to come forward, and said, ‘I have heard that the superior man is 
not a partizan. May the superior man be a partizan also 1 The 
prince maiTied a daughter of the house of Wh, of the same surname 
■with himself, and called her, — “ The elder Tsze of W 6 .” If the prince 
knew propriety, who does not know it ? * 

3 . Wtl-m4 Ch'i reported these remarks, and the Master said, * I 
am fortunate ! If I have any errors, people are sure to know them.' 

Chap. XXXI. When the Master was in company with a person 
who was singing, if he sang well, he would make him repeat the 
song, while he accompanied it with his own voice. 

Chap. XXXII. The Master said, ‘ In letters I am perhaps equal 
to other men, but the character of the superior man, carrying out in 
his conduct what he professes, is what I have not yet attained to.’ 


truksUte— ‘criminal judge.’ Butjud^ does not 
come up to his functions, which were legisla- 
tire as weU as executire. He was the adviser 
fit his sovereign on all matters relating to 
crime. See the ^ ||, ^ 

Chfto was the honorary epithet of Chhu 
duke of Lh, n. c. 54 1-509. He had a reputation 
for the knowledge and o torvance of ceremonies, I 
and Confucius answered the minister's ques- 
tion accordingly, the more readily that he was 
qieaking to the officer of another ^te, and was 
bound, therefore, to hide any failings that his 
own sovereign might have had. a. With all his 
knowledge of proprieties, the duke Chko had 
violated an important rule, —that which forbids 
the intermarriage of pturties of the same sur- 
imme. The ruling houses of In and Wu were 
brmichea of the imperial house of Chku, and con- 
sequently had the same surname — Chi (»)• 
To conceal his violation of the rule> Chko 
called his wife by the surname Ts» 
she had belonged to the ducal house of Sung. 


the 4tb tone — 3. Confhoina takes 

the criticism of his questioner very lightly. 

SL The aoon rauowsBip or Coxfocius. On 

this chapter, see the 

states very distinctly the interpretaticm which 
I have foUowed, making only two singings and 
not three. 4th tone, here«‘to sing in 

unison with.’ 

32 . AcaaowLEDeHEiiT or CoxrucrDs a ekr- 
KATUo Kinssup. here occasions some di A- 

I culty. Ho Ten takes it, as it often is, 

and explains, ‘ I am not better than others in 
leUeis.' ' In the dietionaiy, with reference to 

this passage, it is explained by , so that the 
mcaningwould be— ’Byeilbrt,! can equal other 
men in letters.’ Cbft Hri makes it ^ a 
‘particle of doubt,’-’ perhaps.’ But this is 
formed fcHr the ocuuon. 
in-persoD-aeting eWa-te».’ 
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Chaj*. XXXV. The Master said, ‘Extravagance leads to insub- 
ordination, and parsimony to meanness. It is better to be mean 
than to be insubordinate.’ 

Chap. XXXVI. The Master said, ‘ The superior man is satisfied 
and composed ; the mean man is always full of distress.’ 

Chap. XXXVII. The Master was mild, and yet dignified ; majes- 
tic, and yet not fierce ; respectful, and yet easy. 


S6. MEAKNESS KOT so bad as nraUBORDlXATIOS. 
resd sun, like and with the same 
meaning. 

86. COSTRAST IN TBEIB FEEUNOS BNTWSEH THE 
CbUN-ISEB Ajn> TBS BEAN BAN. m. , ‘ a level 


plain,’ used adverbially with m , ss ‘light- 
Bomely.' This is its force here. 

* constantly.* 

S7. How VABIOUS ELEXEMTS XODIFIED OME 
AMOTHEfi Dl TU£ CHA&ACTEH OF COMFUCIVS. 


BOOK VIII. TAI-PO. 



T H r 





Chapter I. The Master said, ‘ T&i-po may be said to have 
reached the highest point of virtuous action. Thrice he declined 
the kingdom, and the people in ignorance of hie motivea could not 
egress their approbation of his conduct.' 


TmsHBADiBo ON THIS Boon. — 

‘T'Ai.po, Book VIII.’ As in other eases, the 
Ant wwda of the Book give the name to it. The 
■uigeets of the chapter are miacellaneoas, but it 
begins and ends with, the character and deeds 
of ancient sages and worthiee, and on thia ae- 
emmt it follows the seventh eha^r, where we 
have Conftioias himself draeribeo. 

1. The EScsBinNe tohvb wTii-ro. T8i-po 


was theeldestson of kingTti grand* 

ikther ofWin, the (Kinder ei 0>e Chtu d^asty. 
TU had formed the intention of ui^tting the 
Tin dynasty, of which Tki-po disapproved. 
Tki moreover, because of the sage virtuee of his 
grandson Ch’ang '"'ho afterwards be- 

came king Win, wished to hand down hit 
principality to hit third son, Ch'ang’t father. 
Tti.pe oUarving this, and to escape opposing 
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Chap. II. i. The Master said, ‘ Eespectfulness, without the rules 
of propriety, becomes laborious bustle ; carefulness, without the 
rules of propriety, becomes timidity; boldness, without the rules of 
propriety, becomes insubordination; straightforwardness, without 
the rules of propriety, becomes rudeness. 

2 . ‘When those who are in high stations perform well all their 
duties to their relations, the people are aroused to virtue. When old 
friends are not neglected by them, the people are preserved from 
meanness.' 

Chap. III. The philosopber Tsing being ill, he called to him 
the disciples of his s^ool, and said, ‘ uncover my feet, uncover my 
bands. It is said in the l^ok of Poetry, “We should be apprehen- 
sive and cautious, as if on the brink of a deep gulf, as if treading on . 
thin ice,” and so have I been. Now and hereafter, I know my escape 
Jrom all injury to my person, 0 ye, my little children.’ 


his father’s purpose, retired with his second 
brother among the barbarous tribes of the south, 
and left their youngest brother in possession 
of the State. The motives of his conduct 
!r&i*po kept to himself, so that the people 

fifi ‘ could not find how to 

praise him.* There is a difficulty in making 
out the refusal of the empire thre€ times, there 
being different accounts of the times and ways 
in which he did so. Chu Hn cuts the knot, by 
making * thrice ’ » * firmly,* in which solution we 
may acquiesce. There is as great difficulty to 
find out a declining of the kingdom in T'Ai>po*B 
withdraw? ng fiom the petty State of Cbka. It 
mdy be added that king Wu, the first sovereign 
of the ChAu dynasty, subsequently conferred on 
T*Ai*po the posthumous title of Chief of Wfi 
m the country to which he had withdrawn, 
and whoae rude inhabitants gathered round 
him. His second brother snccueded him in the 
gavernmentof them, and hence the ruling house 
^ Wh had the same surname as the royal 
house of Chta, that namely of Chi — see 

VIL xai. ^ give emphasis to the 

preceding dedaration ; — compare I. sir. 

2. Tbs vaxns mr m sous or ruomzn ; \ 


Asn or rsAMPu in those is high stahoifs. i. 
We must bear in mind that the ceremonies, or 
rules of propriety, spoken of in these Books, are 
not mere conventionalities, bat the ordinations 
of man’s moral and intelligent nature in the 

line of what is proper. to strangle,’ is here 

explained by Chu Hsi by . Ho Ten, 

after MS YTug(earlypartofandeentary), makes , 
it- ‘sarcasm.’ a There does not seem 
any connexion between the former paragraph 
and this, and hence this ia by many considered 
to be a new chapter, and assigned to the philo- 
sopher Ta&ng. differs here from Ha 

previous usage, having reference more to the 
or station of the individuals indicated, than 
to their ^ or virtue, 

ministers and old intimacies.* 

often a verb, ‘to steal;’ here an adjeetiTe^ 
‘mean.’ 

8. The PHnosoTmm’FsXBe’sniJALnxnrsxn 
IE BIS CAXB or au pxbsoe. We get our bodies 
perfect from our parents, and diould to preserve 
them to the lost. This is a great branch of filial 
piety with the Chinese, and this chapter is said 
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Chap. IV. i. The philosopher Ts&ng being iU, M&ng Gh&ng 
went to ask how he was. 

2. Tsang said to him, ‘When a bird is about to die, its notes are 
mournful ; when a man is about to die, his words are good. 

3. ‘There are three principles of conduct which the man of high 
rank should consider specially important : — that in his deportment 
and manner he keep from violence and heedlessness; that in iwu- 
lating his countenance he keep near to sincerity ; and tbat in nia 
words and tones he keep far from lowness and impropriety. As to 
such matters as attending to the sacrificial vess^, there wre tiie 
proper officers for them.' 

toiUnstimtehowTs&iig.t8ze(I.iv)li«diiiadethu refewto^^. 

his life-long study. He made the disciples un- intinstss that Tstng eoamenced the eonver- 
oo»or his hands and feet to show them i^hat ^ ||L^ and m an all - vsrti 

preservationthosememberswere. ^27'“ governing ^ noun, following. b mad 

se.UieShihH!hing,II.v.Lst& the nuns moaning, ‘to iwbel 

w«miuttakei}jj - s^iii^’ • to be contrary to,’ U>*t here ojipoasd 

ever, takes the fiiatiSi as- W.andadduoes being 3I"“‘ 
.. . -r- .u bnmboo^ah with a stand, made to hoHlhilts 

andseed.at..«ii..;fiw..Iikeit.andof 

4. Tam rannMPMBt ThXse’s orae oovaaata the sa me siao, only made rf wood, and medto 
to A nan of man nanx. i. Mt was the hon- oontainpiekled vegetables and sauces. Jf 

^ ^ , i,«,rfMin«hsp.iL— InHoTen'seompilatiOO, 

he descended to amSi riatter. WoSl^nmk. nmn's b^g violmii and imnlting. «e. «e. 
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Chap. V. The philosopher Ts&ng said, ‘ Gifted with ability, and 
yet putting <]|ue 8 tions to those who were not so ; possessed of mudi, 
and yet pottmg questions to those possessed of little ; having, as 
though he had not; full, and yet counting himself as empty; 
offended against, and yet entering into no mtercation : formerly I 
had a friend who pursued this 813^6 of conduct.’ 

Chap. VI. The philosopher Ts&ng said, ‘ Suppose that there is 
an individual who can be entrusted with the charge of a young 
orphan prince, and can be commissioned with authority over a State 
a hundred li, and whom no emergency however great can drive 
^m his principles : — is such a man a superior man ? He is a supe- 
rior man indeed.’ 

Chap. VIL i. The philosopher Ts&ng said, ‘The officer may not 
be without breadth of mind and vigorous endurance. His burden 
is heavy and his course is long. 


6. The adxihablb sixpucitt axu fbxedox 
FEOH coonm or ▲ rEmo or ’the phxloeofhee 
TsXxo. This firiend is supjxMed to tutvo heon 
Yea TdEn. , ‘ impri8onm<>nt by meuu of 
wood,' ‘ atoeko,’ The dictionary, after the old 
wiitMi, explains it with reference to this pas- 

■•S®, by ^ ‘altercation,' ‘re- 
tortini^’ 

literally, ‘followed j 

things in this way.’ 

#. A oonsnunoir or rauim am vibtoe 
cossrmmxo a CHtts-iszi. 

En orplua of SIX eabits/ By s comparison of 
E passago in the ChAu Xi and other references, 
it IS established that ‘of six cubits ' is equiva- I 


lent to ‘ of fifteen years or less,' snd that far 
every cubit more or less we ihonld sdd or 
dedaet five yean. See the 
where it u also said that the ancient cubit 
was shorter than the modem, and <mly — 7*4 
in., so that six cubits =>4-44 enbits of the present 
day. Bat this estimste of the ancient enbit is 
probably still too high. Ki ng Win, it is said, 
was ten cubits high ! 

Mencius, V. Pt. ii. ch. u. 6. amouiite 

nearly to a question, and is answered by ib’ 
— ‘Yes, indeed.’ 

7. Tux Hxcsssrry to tux omesn or coxraas 
AKD viooim OF nisn i. a learned man, ‘a 
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2. ‘ Perfect virtue is the burden which he considers it is his to 
soBtain ; — is it not heavy '{ Only with death does his course stop ; — 
is it not long ? ’ 

^ Chap. VIII. i. The Master said, ‘It is by the Odes that the 
mind is aroused. 

2. ‘ It is by the Buies of Propriety that the character is established. 

3. ‘ It is from Music that the finish is received.’ 

Chap. IX. The Master said, ‘ The people may be made to follow 
a path of action, but they may not be made to understand it.’ 

Chap. X. The Master said, ‘ The man who is fond of daring arid 
is dissatisfied with poverty, will proceed to insubordination. So will 
the man who is not virtuous, when you carry your dislike of him to 
an extreme.’ 


■diolar;’ batin.kll ages learning has been the 
qua lific ation for, and passport to, official em- 
ployment in China, hence it is ^so a general 

designation for ‘an officer.’ 4th tone, a 


9 . Wbat naT, asn what hat hot as at- 
lAuncD TO wuh thx peopu. According to 

ChaHsI, the first 

— duig, what principles require, and the second 


noun, = ‘ an office,’ ‘ a burden borne with the 
and tone, it is the verb ‘ to bear,’ 

8. The xppbcis op poeibt, pnoPSicnEs, ahd 
Hnsic. These three short sentences are in form 

like the four, Ac., in VIL vi, but 

must be interpreted diligently. There the first 
term in each sentence is a verb in the impera- 
^ve mood ; here it is rather in the indicative. 
There the is to be joined closely to the ist 
Aaracter and here tc the 3rd. There it —our 
preposition to; here it = iy. The terms 

have all specific reference to thel 
Books so called. 


“ ‘‘"‘y ’ 

He also takes ^and;|Cl^«-|| and 
If the meaning were ao, then the 
sentiment would be much too broadly CEpressed. 
See XVI, XV. As often in 

other places, the gives the meaning 

here happily; via. that a knowledge of the 
reasons and principka of what they are called 
to do need npt be required from the people. — 

10. cACtES or ihsudobdihatioii 

A LE«»OII TO IIU1.CB8. 
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Chap. XL The Master said, ' Though a man have abilities as 
adipirahlfl as those of the duke of Ch&u, yet if he he proud and 
nig^urdly, those other things are really not worth being looked at.’ 

Xhap. XIL The Master said, ‘ It is not easy to find a man who 
has learned for three years without coming to to good.’ 

Chap. XIII. i. The Master said, ‘ With sincere faith he unites 
the love of learning; holding firm to death, he is perfecting the 
excellence of his course. 

3. ‘ Stxh an one will not enter a tottering State, nor dwell in a 
disor^mized one. When right principles oi government prevail in 
the kingdom, he will show himself; when they are prostrated, he 
will keep concealed. 

3. ' When a country is wellgovemed, poverty and a mean con- 
dition ate things to be ashamed of. When a country is ill-governed, 
riches and honour are things to be ashamed oL’ 


11. WI BITWI . W W or TAUOR m au av t 
nxiui. -Tlio doke of CUn — ••• VIL T. 

1 ^. ‘Um oirerploi,' ‘tho ■oporSai^,’ n- 
fining to the ‘ tolento,* and indicating that 
hbilitx a not the or root of ehaiaeter, not 
a eaemtial. aa in chap. i. 

IS. Bow «incKi.T uaaaine aaKBi naa eoon. 
Ika a tile intarpratatioB of K'ong An-kwo, 
alto takee in the aanaa of Oift Hat 
takea ^ tona in the aenae 'amohi- 

to en t, *andaenM ehang a ^ into making 

the ^ide a lanMntatiaa oeer the rarity of the 


diain ter ee t ed pwranit <rf ieaming . Botaean 
not at liberty to adntit altotationa of tiie tait, 
nnlnea, aa leMrad, it bo abedatoly nninteOi- 
l^le. 

13. Tnn onaumariona or an ormaBt, aw> 
anx AIM Art AOt mamr nr aocmiae aan nn- 
ounineomon i. Thapan^trnhatakenae 
deeeriptire of ohaiaetor, the etneta of rtitoea 
p r eee ne e ae hare in the next, and of ita ah- 

aenoe in the laat. a. ^^inoppoaiti(«to||^, 

read Mm, in 4th tome, nia i^ola ohaptar 
aaenu to aant the aamth of genewaia {nn- 
oiple and fteliag. In fbet, I doobt a tii e th a r 
ita parta bear the rdatiom and ee nnert ito 
ahitii they are ai^poaed to hare. 
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Chap. XIV. The Master said, * He who is not in any particular 
o£Bce, has nothing to do with plans for the administration of its doties.' 

Chap. XY. The Master said, ‘When the musie-master Chih first 
mitered on his office, the finish of the Xwan Tsti was magnificent ; — 
how it filled the ears I ’ 


Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘Ardent and yet not upright; 
stupid and yet not attentive ; simple and yet not mnoere : — midi 
persons I do not understand.’ 

Chap. XVII. The Master said, ‘ Learn as if you could not i^h 
your object, and were always fearing also lest you should lose it.' 

Chap. XVIII. The Master said, ‘How majestic was the manner 
in which Shim and Yii held possestion of the empire, as if it were 
nothing to them ! ’ 


14. Ew K&> aHocu) BUPD ms tnn watt- 
nm. 8otkeMsntimeBtofU>i«<ilispt«rw(HMf^ 
■Uaad ty the par^hnati, and pariii^ oet^ 
netly. Its letter, hPweTer,liaadoaMlaei der- 
ated to pienuit the apreed of ri^t naaaaa 
abcat pwtieal libeti^ in China. 

U. nn nana o* m wamo-munaB Ckm. 
Hailher Xoniaoii nor Madhniat girea what tf- 
paantobaihaBaoaningof |||^ Inthia rhaptar 

Hie gang-lwi diettonaiy hae it — ^ 2^ 

‘Hm laat part in the mneinal 

■■rvioae ia sailed hfan.’ The progtanune on 
these oeeaidons eonaieted of tom piafta in the 
hnd of -^lidi a nna^tar of ^eeaa Cm the Met 
•raonga of the Stataa was anng, eonunaneiag 
with ne Xtaan AS. The name hsan wae alee 
Sl*«a to a aertef nfknin, at the «ad et aath 
■Mi|P— The ^ interpetanaoqdain diSkrentlA 
whoa the mnSe-nMatarOuh SzsteetMoted 
We oonfkiaMn of the Kwan Tht,' Sol 


IS. AxanmaaanoewnoaaaanntnaBMn 
ssnasoBaannrnML 

h n oe th aw;* tta* ia^ njo«wataBtiSa(%aAail 
datMoof andowwantare gwaaally a n wriit a d 


with atrai ghUbrwaid naa a. SaL,iethi^par> 

ties OoidheiaB had in oiaw, thase la daw ataf 
aaaUttaawaaeahniH Hodid natnndHstand 

ttam, and eoadd do nothing fcrthwn. 


18. Tna lerrr enaaewaa or Smoa 

Shan loeaHed the ampiie ftoaa TH B.S. am 
and T« leesirad tt fraat Shan, a. OL aass. The 
throne aaaae to aow not hyinh wH a n ea Thagr 
weaeaaBodtoitttifahu>aa4rhjlaetaand^ 

twL Andytfte^aba^— aftt<Bdnotanwt 
thaw at alL >K Sjft — ** did net eonsaam 
thaw,’waeaoifiMfl^tottaw. BaTantahoa 

g .jfe— ■Bwyhadthaawpfaaw iA en ta ae k - 

Thiaisnotaeeotdiagtonaagn. 
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Chap. XIX i. The Master said, ‘ Great indeed wa.s Y4o as a 
soYereign ! How majestic was he ! It is only Heaven that is grand, 
and onfy Y4o corresponded to it. How vast teas his virtue ! The 
people conld find no name for it. 

2. ‘ How majestic was he in the works which he accomplished ! 
How glorions in the elegant regulations which he instituted I ’ 

Chap. XX. i. Shun had five ministers, and the empire was 
well-governed. 

2. King W<i said, ‘ I have ten able ministers.' 

3. Confucius said, ‘ Is not the saying that talents are difficult to 
find, true 1 Only when the dynasties of Pang and YU met, were 
they more abundant than in this of Chdu, yet there was a woman 
among them. The able ministers were no more than nine me n 


19. Tb* nuisx or Ylo. i. No doubt, Yio, as 
he appears in Chinese annals, is a fit object of 
admiration, but if Confdeins had had a right 
knowledge o^ and rsverenoe for. Heaven, he 
oonld not have spoken as he does here. Grant 
that it is only the visible heaven overspreading 
all, to which he compares Yko, even that issuf- 
Soiently absurd. j|^ not simply— 

‘imitated it,’but ^ ^ ^ ‘conld 

n ^ JK achievements of his 

government. (see V. xii) — the muaio. 

oereihanias, kc., of which he was the author. 

20. nm acanoRT or mbb or zalkMt, am psaiSB 

orTOsnomnor Ontn. x. Shan’s fiveministers 
^*‘ere^,Si9«iniendeBtofWorks; Superw 

intendent of Agrieultare ; ^ (haieh), lrinlrf«v 


of Instruction ; , Minister of Instice; 

and m , Warden of Woods and Marshes. 
Those five, as being eminentabove all their com- 
peers, are mentioned, a. See the Shfi-ehing^ 
V. iseet.ii.& ^T, ‘governing, Le. able 
ministers.’ In the dictionary, the firstmeaning 
given of ^ is ‘to tegalate,’^andthe second is 
just the oppcate,—’ to confound,’ ‘confusion.' 
Of. the ten ministers, the' most distinguished of 
course was the duke of Chiu. One of thmn, it is 
aaid neat paragraph, wasa woman, but whether 
she was the mother of king Wkn, or his wifo, is 
'nacbdiq>nted. The ten men weie the duke 
of ChAn, the duke of ShAo, Grandfather Hi^s, 
the duke of Pi, the duke of Yung, PAi-Mm, 
Hung-yAo, San -1 ShAng, Nan-kung Kwo, aM 
the wife or mother of king WAn. 3 . Instead 
of the usual ‘The Master aai^’ we have here 
, ‘The philosopher K'ung said.' 
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4. ‘ King Wdn possessed two of the three pirts of the empire, and 
with those he served the dynasty of Yin. The virtue of the house 
of Ch&u may be said to have reached the highest point indeed. 

Chap. XXI. The Master said, ‘ I can find no flaw in the character 
of Yu. He used himself coarse food and drink, but displayed the 
utmost filial piety towards the spirits. His ordinary garments were 
poor, but he displayed the utmost elegance in his sacrifici^ cap and 
apron. He lived in a low mean house, but expended all his strei^h 
on the ditches and water-channels. I can find nothing like a flaw 

in Yu,’ 


This is accounted for on the ground that the 
words of kingWa haTing been quoted immedi- 
ately beforOi it would not haTO been right to 
c r o w n the sage with his usual title of * the 
Masitr/ The siyie of the whole chapter, how- 
orer, is different ftvm that of any previous 
one, and we may suspect that it is corrupt. 

ylj"* Jl^ is asortof proveib, or common saying, 

which Confucius quotes and Ulustratea. 

(Y*o i» caUed TMig, h»Ting 

•Mended the throne from the merqaiaete of 
that name, and Ytt beeame a eort of 
aoiname or style of Shun) ^ 
is ondentood by Chft Hd as in the trsnsUtion, 
addle the old writers take exaeUy tto oppodts 
aiew. The whole ia obseore. 4. This pere- 
graph most he spoken of king wkn. 

M. Thb Muma of YB. |^ > rosd «»<«", 
tone, ‘s.erealoo,’ ‘a enssk.' The form ^ in 
tlM text is not so eemet 


^,.‘7a Ya, I find no crerico so,’ ie. I find 
nothing in 1*1™ to which I csn point ss a flaw. 

is interpreted of the spirits of hearon 
earth, as well as those saerifioed to in the 
sncestral temple, but the saying that the rieh 
offerings were filial woold seem to re- 

strict the phrsse to the latter. The arse 
SB apron made of leather, and coming down 
over the knosa, and the ^ «■• a sort of e^ 

or erown, flat «m the top, and prujectiJ^ betoro 

end behind, with a long ^*'*®^*^ 

and pesrla wwre strong, «f>tly like tte 
Churob osp of Oxford. They were both nsod 
in swirifieing. jg, gonerdly the watw 

channels by whiok the bonndarisa of t^ flel^ 
were determined, end prorMon made fo^^ 
irrigation, and to earry off Uie awter of floods. 

wore fonr enbita wide and deep, and 

arranged ao aa to flow into the jg, wWeh 
ware donble the stoa. 
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Chafteb I. The subjects of which the Master seldom spoke 
were — -profitableness, and also the appointments of Heaven, and 
perfect virtue. 

Chap. II. i. A man of the village of T&-hsiang said, ‘Great 
indeed is the philosopher K'ung ! His learning is extensive, and yet 
he does not render his name &mou8 by axiy particular thing.’ 

2 . The Master heard the observation, and said to his disciples, 
‘ What shall I practise ? Shall I practise charioteering, or shall 
I practise archery ? I will practise charioteering.’ 




HBiuma OF -rms Book. — ^ 

‘ Tlio muter aeldoin, No. 9.’ The thirty chap- 
ten of this Book are much akin to those of the 
serenth. They are mostly occupied with the 
doctrine, character, and ways of Confucius 
himaelt 

1. Suuccn annon apoKxa or bt CoBrccius. 
M is mostly taken here in a good sense, not 
M aellidi gain, but as it is defined under the first 
efUie diagrams in theVt-ebing, 

* the harmoniousness of all that is righteous; ’ 
that is, how what is right is really what is 
truly profitable. Compare Mencius, I. i. i. 
Tot omn in this sense Conhicius seldom spoke 
of it, as he would not have the consideration 
of the profitaUe introduced into conduct at all. 
With his not speaking of ^** there is a diB- 
ea^ which I know not how to solve. The 
fcutib Book is nearly all occupied with it, and no 
douM it was a prominent topic in Confucius’s 
taaehings. is not = our yiito, unless in the 

priasa^ meaning of that term,— ‘Eohnn rst 
fusd duAmtar.’ nor is it decrw, or antecedent 


I purpose and determination, but the decree em- 
bodied and realised in its object. 

3. AnusEnxNT or Cobfucfds at trb nintaaK or 
AB ishobabt BAif ABOUT HIM. CommentatoTS, 
old and new, say that the chapter shows the 
exceeding humility of the sage, educed by hia 
being praised, but his obaarvation on the man's 
remark was evidently ironical, i. Por want of 

another word, I render ji^'" by ‘village.’ Ac- 
cording to the statutes of Ghftn, ‘ five fiunilies 
made a four pi a and five H or 50a 

Ihmiliee a tang-’ Who the villager was is not 
recorded, though some would have him to be 
the same with 3 ^ the bov<rf whom it is said 

‘ of old Confucius was a scholar of Hsiang To.' 
The man was able to see that Conftioias was 
very extensively learned, but his idea of fsmss 
eomroon to the age, was t^t it must be acquired 
by excellence in some one particular art. In 
hia lipa, was not more than our ‘Hr. 

K'ung.' 
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Chap. III. i. The Master said, ‘ The linen cap is that prescribed 

by the rules of ceremony, but now a silk one is worn. It is economical, 
and I follow the common practice. 

2. ‘ The rules of ceremony prescribe the bowing below the hall, but 
now the practice is to bow only after ascending it. That is arrogant. 
I continue to bow below the hall, though I oppose the common 
practice.’ 

Chap. IV. There were four things from which the Master was 
entirely free. He had no foregone conclusions, no arbitrary pre- 
determinations, no obstinacy, and no egoism. 

Chap. V. i. The Master was put in fear in K'wang. 

2 . He said, ‘ After the death of king Wan, was not the cause of 
truth lodged here in me? 


3 . Soke cokkon PRAcncEa nroiFFEREiiT A.m 
OTKERs ROT. I. The cap here spoken of was 
that prescribed to be worn in the ancestral 
temple, and made of very fine linen dyed of a 
deep dark colour. It had fallen into disuse, 
and was superseded by a simpler one of silk. 
Bather than be singular, Confucius gave in to a 
practice, which involved no principle of right, 
and was economical, a. ChQ Hsl explains the 

~|k, 3^ |-* , thus ; ‘ In the ceremo- 

ny intercourse between ministers and their 
prince, it was proper for them to bow below the 
raised hall. This the prince declined, on which 
they ascended and completed the homage.’ See 
this illustrated in the in loc. 

The prevailing disregard of the first part of 
the cerememy Confucius considered ineonais- 
tent with ^e proper distance to be observed 
between prince and minister, and therefore 
he would be singular in adhering to the rule. 

4. ftun.TiiB FBOK WHICH CMFiHnoe was 
VUB- -W*. it is -said, is not prohibitive here, 
hut siiaply negative to make it an>ear that 


it was not by any effort, as and-fi|: mors 
naturally suggest, that Confocins attained to 
these things. 

6. CoHPVciuB Assintan la a time or darokb 
BT HIS comnenoB of a nivnB BMimi. Com- 
pare VII. xxii, but the adventure to which this 
chapter refers is placed in the sage’s history 
before the other, not long after he had resigned 
office, and left UL i. There are different 
opinions as to what State K’wang behmged to. 
The most likely is that it was a border town 
of Chkng, and its site is now to be found in 
the department of K'ii-ttng in Ho-nan. It is 
said that K’wang had snffiwed from 
an efficer of lA, to whom Coafheiua boro a 
resemblance, ks he p as s e d by the place, more- 
over, a diseiple, who had been aaso- 

eiated with Yang Hit in bis measnres sgainst 
K'wang, was driving him. These cireura- 
i staneee made the people think that C<m- 
fueiua was their old enemy, so they attacked 
him, and kept him prisoner for five daya The 
aoeounts of bis escape vary, some of them 
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3. ‘ K Heaven had wished to let this cause of truth perish, then 
I, a future mortal, should not have got such a relation to that caas& 
^^ile Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, what can the 
people of KVang do to me 1 ’ 

Chap. VI. i< A high oflScer asked Tsze-kung, ^ying, * May we 
not say that your Master is a sage 1 How various is his ability I ' 

2. Tsze-kung said, ‘ Certainly Heaven has endowed him unlunit- 
edly. He is about a sage. And, moreover, his ability is various.' 

3. The Master heard of the conversation and said, ‘Does the high 
oflScer know me ? When I was young, my condition was low, and 
therefore I acquired my ability in many things, but they were mean 

. matters. Must the superior man have such variety of ability 1 He 
does not need variety of ability.’ 

4. LAo said, ‘ The Master said, “ Having no official employment^ 
I acquired many arts.” ’ 


being eTidentlj fUxiloiis. 'Die diadplas w«n 
in foar. woiild indiente that Confoeina 
himself was ao, but thia is denied, a. The 
win 1 render by 'the eanae of troth.’ More 
exactly, it ia the troth embodied in Uteratnie. 
eeramoniea, An, and its nse instead of tin, 
‘troth in its prineiplea,’ ia attributed to Con- 
ftieiaa’s modesty. ‘ in this,' referring 

to UnueU 3. Titers may be modesty in his 
weofsdiijbat he here idcnUBea himaw with 
Qis line of the great sages, to whom Bearen haa 
inbraatedtheiaatnMtiontdnien. InsUtheaUi 
emtniias between himadf and king Win, he 
does not admit afsoeh another, 

‘ !«• who diee aftetward>^’»a ftitnre mortal. 

A On tHB TAmous aaiurr or C orro cnw 
aw aaoKBotm nor naasia. i. AeeiHding to 


ithejj^y^.tho jd^Sj^sraaOtedikfoffts 

six gre^ offioeia of State, but the use of the 
designation in Conftieiiu’s time was confiaad 
to the States of Wft and Sang^ and hoDoa the 
(dBeeir in the text must hare belonged to one 
of them. See the ^4* to lea Tlie ferae 
of^^^ is asappean inttietrandaUon. 
is responded to by Tbcedning with ‘otr- 
tainly,’ while yet by the nae of ha ghm 
his answer an air of heaitan^. 

'letahimgn’ie. dess not ro at rl ot himataU. 
The oiHoer had fennd Urn sagehood of Co*> 
fbeiiis in his varions ability; — by the 
* morso*«r,’Tbae-knng makaa that ability «sty 
an addithmal eirmimstanoe. 3. Oon lh e h is ax- 
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CJhap. VIL The Master said, ‘ Am I indeed possessed of know- 
ledge ? I am not knowing. But if a mean person, who appears quite 
empty-like, ask anything of me, I set it rorth from one end to the 
other, and exhaust it.’ 

Chap. VIII. The Master said, ‘ The pang bird does not come; 
the river sends forth no map : — it is all over with me ! ’ 

Chap. IX. When the Master saw a person in a mourning dress, 
or any one with the cap and upper and lower gsurments of full dress, 
or a blind person, on observing them approaching, though they were 
younger than himself, he would rise up, and if he had to pass ‘by 
them, he would do so hastily. 


plains his possession of Tarions ability, snd 
tepudiatea its being essential to the sage, or 
even to the cAdn-bse. 4 - L&o was a disciple, 
by surname Ch'in *“d styled Tsre-k'Ai 

or Tsze-chang It is 

supposed that when these oonrersations were 
being digested into their present form, some 
<nie remembered that L&o had been in the 
habit of mentioning the remaiic giren, and 
aocoidingly it was appended to the chapter. 

3 “ indicates that it was a frequent saying 

Confheius. 

7. Co armau i nmcnaias trb kitowledos ar* 
nuBuran to hoi, aid osclabbs ms BAsrasr- 
BBM a iBAOKDe. The first sentence here was 
probably an exclamation writh reference to 
some remark upon himself as haring extra- 

eedinary knowledge. 

‘to agitate’^ its two 

ends,’ Ln discuss it from beginning to en d. 

8. Fob waxt or auspioious owam, Coaroows 
aiVBB ur XHB BorB or tbb tbiuvfb or hd doo-| 
mras. The^axp is the male of a Csbnlona 
tdrd, which has hran called the ChineeejdHBnix, j 
said to appear when a sage asoMods Um throne I 


or when right prindples are going to triumph 
in the world. The female is esUed j^. In 
the days of Shun, they gambolled in bis hall, 
and were heard singing on mount Chi in the 
time of king Win. Tbe rirer and the map 
carry us fisher back still, — to the time of 
Ffi-hsI, to whom a monster with the head of 
a dragon, and the body of a hota^ rose from 
the water, being mark^ on the baek so as to 
give that first of the sages Uie idea of his 
diagrams, Conlbcius indorses these Ibblea 
■S ‘Qj ^ , — see V. xxri, and (*ser»s 

how and^^^ an interchanged. 

9. dosrUOIDS’B snDPAXBX wri* SOBBO W) BB - 
sncT roB BABB, ABD nTT ro« BjaroaniBB, 
read (ns, is ‘the lower edge of a garment,* 
and joined srilh read (f«, ‘mourning 
garments* the two eharseten indicate the 
dooming of the second degree of intensity, 
where the edge is n n he nme d, but out 

of beiag ragged, tbe terms for snaieb 

•re ^ ||F. pl“*“> howerer, seems to 

be fo ‘in mourning' generally, 1“ 4Ui 

tons, ‘ywng.* 
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Chap. X r. Yen Yilan, in admiration of the Matters doctrines, 
sighed and said, ‘ I looked up to them, and they seemed to become 
more high ; I tried to penet^te them, and they seemed to become 
more firm ; I looked at them before me, and suddenly they seemed 
to be behind. 

2. ‘ The Master, by orderly method, skilfully leads men on. He 
enlarged my mind with learning, and taught me the restraints of 
propriety. 

3. ‘When I wish to give over the study of his doctrines, I cannot 
do so, and having exerted ail my ability, there seems something to 
stand right up before me ; but though I wish to follow and lay hold 
of it, I really find no way to do so.' 

Chap. XL i. The Master being very ill, Tsze-lu wished the 
disciples to act as ministers to him. 

2. During a remission of his illness, he said, ‘ Long has the conduct 
of Yfi been d^itful ! By pretending to have ministers when I have 
them not, whom should I impose upon? l%ould I impose upon 
Heaven 1 


10. Tnr TOjjf's ADKEftAiiov or hs mamebb'b 
MO immi; An> an owa psooxBi a 

♦ righingly aighed.* 4|} and 
Um oOmt Terfas here are to be traaaUted in 
tha paat tenae, aa the ehapbar aaema to giTo an 
aeemmt ed the jnogiaaa of Hfti’a mind. 

S-Mm .•amUenlr.’ 

‘toleadSgnrard.* nn :z5r2r'“““?- 
j^anadTerb,>np. 
rig^tlr,’ ‘ laftOx.’ in the aanae of if.' 


sfei-ifWAJaM*;#''.*- 

myaelf nnable to nae mj atrength.’ > 

‘ yea, indeed.’ — waa thia whieh maM him 

IL Coarpctva’e maun or naimanm^ ama 
coammun wm hu oon>iiioir. i. 


‘ waa caneing,’ or wanted to eanae. Confiieias 
had been a great officer, and enjoyed the aar* 
Ticea of min^tera, aa in a petty eonrt. Tna> 
tfl would hare aurroonded him in hte great 
atekneae with the illuaiona of hia Smnar atatey 
and Invu^t <m himaelf thia rebuke. 3. 01 
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3. ‘ Moreover, than that I should die in the hands of ministers, is 
it not better that I should die in the hands of you, my disciples ? 
And though I m^ not get a great burial, shall I due upon the road \ ’ 

Chap. aII. Tsze-kung said, ‘ There is a beautiful gem here. 
Should I lay it up in a case and keep it ? or should I seek for a 
good price and sell it 1 ’ The Master said, * Sell it 1 Sell it ! But 
I would wait for one to offer the price.’ 

Chap. XIII. i. The Master was wishing to go and live among 
the nine wild tribes of the east. 

2. Some one said, ‘ They are rude. How can you do such a thing?’ 
The Master said, ‘ If a superior man dwelt among them, what rude- 
ness would there be ? ’ ™ . t * . 

Chap. XIV. The Master said, ‘ I returned from Wei to LA, and 
then the music was reformed, and the pie<»s in the Boyal songs and 
Praise songs all found their proper planes.’ 


m M • eonjtmeUon, ‘ letting it be 

that,* •> although. 

la How IKE Damaa fob omoa shooxd aa 
ouAiinaD ar mF-aBPBcr. ie interro- 

gative bwe, aa in VTL xxxir. There being no 
neminatiTe to ^ trana- 

latioo,we mi^t render, ‘Bhoalditbep«t,'a<i. 
1 ^, read cMd, 4 th tone-'^, ‘price,’ ‘vahie.’ 

Tha diaeiple wanted to elicit from Confhoiua 
why ha declined office ao much, and Inatn na t wd 
hia qnaation in thia way. It aeema batter to 


tianalate yS here by ‘a gem,’ or a 'pradooe 
atona,’ than by ‘ a idaoe m ja^‘ 

13. How aaBBABiaaB CAB BB cmuaiBk Thia 
chapter ia to be underatood, it la aaid, liha 
V. vi, not aa if ConAieina really wiahed to go 
among the 1, but that he thna e a pr eaeed hia 
leg^ that hia doctrine did not find aooaptanoe 
in nbina- I. The 1,— aee IIL v. There wore 
nine tribea cr variatiea ^ them, tha 

yellow, whUa, red, Ac. a. ^ ^ tta 
^ nfeia to hia parpoaa to go among Um 1 
lA O uawcni a’a saaviont la ooaaaonM ma 
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Chap. XV. The Master said, ‘Abroad, to serve tiie high ministers 
and nobles ; at home, to serve one’s father and elder browiers; in all 
duties to the dead, not to dare not to exert one’s self ; and not to 
be overcome of wine : — which one of these things do i attain toT 
Chap, XVI. The Master standing by a stream, said, ‘ It passes 
on just like this, not ceasing day or night ! ’ 

Chap. XVII. The Master said, ‘ I have not seen one who loves 
virtue as he loves beauty.’ 

Chap. XVIII. The Master said, ‘ The prosecution of learning 
may be compared to what may happen in raising a mound. If there 
want but one basket of earth to complete the work, and I stop, the 


■DSTC OP HO MATiyE StATB AITI) A1X7U9TIVG 
Boos OP PoETBY. Confacios returned from 
Wei to Ld in bis 69 U 1 jear, and died fire years 
after. The (read ya, 3 Pd tone) and the 
are the names of two, or rather three^ of 
the diviaions of the Shih-ching, the former 
being the 'ele^nt' or ‘correct' odes, to be 
used with music at royal festivals, and the 
latter the praise songs, celebrating principally 
the virtues of the fcftmders of different dynaa* 
tiea, to be used in the servicee of the ancestral 
temple, 

15. Commcms's vxet hxjublb arxvATX op 
Bnunsf. Compi VIL ii, but the things which 
Confueiue here dieelaima are of a still lower 
eharaeter than those there mentioned. Very 
re m a rk a b le is the last, as from the sage. Ihe 

oMintoipretenfawt as 

they do in VJU. ii ; — compare VII. xxy. xxTi4 
zxxiii.atal. .^^jj^etand together. indicating 
men of superior rank. If we distinguish be- 1 


tween them, the may express the princes, 
high officers in the royal court, and the 
the high officers in the princes' courts. 

16. How Cosrucios was afpscted by a mnt- 

Bine BisEAii. What does the it in the trans- 
lation refer to ? and fm indicate some- 
thing in the sage’s mind, suggested by the 
ceaseless movement of the water, Chd Hal 
makes it = our ‘course of 

nature.’ In the we find for it 

‘events,’ 'the things of time.’ Probably Chfl iM 
is corre^. Comp. Mencius, IV. Pt. ii. eh. zriii. 

17. The babity of a sixcebe ioye or vjBmH 
, as in L viL 

18. That ixabhebs bhouu> hot ceabb ikhi 

IBTEBHIT TKEIK I.ABODIIS. ThiS is B fragmOH^ 
like many other chapters, of some conTersa- 
tion, and the subject thus illustrated must he 
supplied, after the modem eommentatw, as 
in the tran 8 laU<m, or, after the old, by ‘ the 
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stopping is my own work. It may be compared to throwing doum 
Ae mrth on the level ground. Though but one basketful is thrown 
at a time, the advandng with it is my own going forward.’ 

Chap. XIX. The Master ^d, ‘Never flagging when I set forth 

anything to him ; — ah ! that is H6i. , t u- 

Chap. XX. The Master said of Yen Tuan, ‘Alas! I saw his 

constant advance. I never saw him stop in his progr^.’ 

Chap. XXI. The Master said, ‘There are cases m which the bJade 
springs, but the plant does not go on to flower! There are cases 
where it flowers, but no fruit is subsequently produced ! 

Chap XXIL The Master said, ‘A youth is to be regard^ with 
respect. ' How do we know that his future will not be equal to our 
pr^t ? If he reach the age of forty or fifty, rad has not n^e 
himself heard of, then indeed he will not be worth being regarded 
with respect.’ 


foUowing at Tiiine.’ See the ShS-ehiog, V. v. 
9, when the subjeet it rirtuoue conmetency. 
We might expect ¥ iu apitfjtobe.vert,, 

Uke Jg in jg |i], but B good seneecennot 

be mnde out by taking it eo. » ‘ though 
mUy/ aa many take it in VL xxjt. The leaeon 
of the chapter is— that repeated acquisrtions 
indiridually smaU will ultimately amount to 
mueh, and that the learner ia new to gixe 
over. 

19. Hei THX XAjnw ennmrr. 

20. Coarociua’s wayo ancoixacnoa or 


ar a vonxL biudxxt. ITiia ia aard to hare been 
■poken after HOi’a death. .ft^lookaaa 
if H frere >0. The , ‘ not yet,’ would rather 

niake ua think diffenntly, 

21, It b rax xan which caowxa rax woxx. 

22. How axn why a tooth SHootn ax xx- 
OAXDXD wrra xxarxcr. The same i»raon is 
spoken of throughout the chapter, as u shown 
by the ;^iu the last sentence. ThiaisnotTery 

eonclurire, but it brings out a go^ enough 
With Confucius’s remark oompM 
th.a of John Trobonius, Luther’s schoolmaster 
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Chap. XXIII. The Master said, ‘ Can men refuse to assent to 
the words of strict admonition ? But it is reforming the conduct 
because of them which is valuable. Can men refuse to be pleased 
with words of gentle advice 1 But it is unfolding their aim which is 
valuable. If a man be pleased with these words, but does not unfold 
their aim, and assents to those, but does not reform his conduct, 
I can reallv do nothing with him.’ 

Chap. !fcXIV. The Master said, ‘ Hold faithfulness and sincerity 
as first principles. Have no friends not equal to yourself. When 
you have faults, do not fear to abandon them.’ 

Chap. XXV. The Master said, ‘ The commander of the forces of 
a large State may be carried off, but the will of even a common man 
cannot be taken from him.’ 


at Eiaenach, who used to raise hU cap to his 
papils on entering the schoolroom, and gave 
as the reason — ‘^ere are among these boys 
men of wh<mi God will one day make bnrgo- 
masten, ehanoellors, doctors, and magistrates. 
Althou^ you do not yet see them with the 
badges of their dignity, it is right that yon 
elHNild treat them with respect.’ , 

‘after born,’ a youth. See ^1^ II. yiii 

SS. Tin Borauasam or xn casa ow XBoaa 
ww> aasaar aan arraora wnHoor aaroBaunoB 

OBSBuonaixovaBT. ^ ‘words 

ft law-like admonition.’ is the name of 
tha sUi trigram, to which the element of 
‘ wild ’ is attaehM. Wind enters everywhere, 
hancs the character Is interpreted by ‘ enter- 
ii^’ and abo by ‘mildness,’ ‘yielding.’ 

‘wMds of gentle insinuatioa.’ 


, an antecedent to is 


In 


readily found in the preceding but in || 


, such an antecedent can only be 
found in a roundabout way. This is one of 
the eases which shows the inapplicability to 
Chinese composition of our strid syntactical 
apparatus, as in chap. x. 

84. This is a repetition of port of L viii. 
iS. Tba wm. vasuBOVaBU. fi, see 


4 th tone,- 

'a general.’ m , ‘mate.’ We And in the dic- 
tionary — ‘ Husband and wife of the common 
people are a pair QC), and the applica- 
tion of the term being thus Byed , an indi- 
vidual man is called QC ^ , an individnal 
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Chap. XXVI. i . The Master said, ‘ Dressed himself in a tattered 
robe quilted with hemp, yet standing by the side of men dressed in 
furs, and not ashamed ; — ah ! it is Yfi who is equal to this ! 

2. ‘ “He dislikes none, he covets nothing; — what can he do but 
what is good ? ” ’ 

3. Tsze-IA kept continuallv repeating these words of (he ode, when 
the Master said, * Those things are by no means sufficient to 
constitute (^rfect) excellence.’ 

Chap. XXVII. The Master said, ‘When the year becomes cold, 
then we know how the pine and the cypress are the last to lose 
their leaves.’ 

Chap. XXVIII. The Master said, ‘ The wise are free from per- 
plexities ; the virtuous from anxiety ; and the bold from fear.' 

Chap. XXIX. The Master said, ‘ There are some with whom we 
may study in common, but we shall find them unable to go along 


26. TaiB-L^*s BftATX coHTETnrwT nr rovBnr, i 27- Mem ab* kmowm im Tnus or AOTKBUtT. 
BOT FAILUBB TO SEEK THE HIOHX8T AIMS. I. Ob | * Uio After' withering/ A moiosis for 

the construction this paragraph, wmpare | cTcrgreens. 

chap. ztUL The wT is the fox. The read 28. The 8»)Pxi«ce s or wpp on, tmtui, a»d 
htk, is probably the badger It is described as | bratkbx. 

ncetumal in ito habits, having a soft, wairo j ,bout virtue, which is only true 

fbr. It sleeps much, and is carnivorous. This | ^ ^mbined with tnist m God. 

lAsichArBeteristic is not Altogether inapplicAble 

to the badger. See the ^ p |} . a. 

8eetheShih-ching,LiU.0deTiii.4. a 
not *a 11 his life/ aa frequently, but * con- 
tinuAlly.* Tszo-16 was a man of impulse, with 
mA&y fine pointA, but not suAciently reflectiye. 

VOL. I. Q 


' 22. How nirrzBBMT luniviDVAiA stop at mt- 

IrKBETP sTAon or rBOOMOT. More litemlly 
rendered this chapter would be~-‘ It may be 
I possible with ssm# porfi« tc^ether vo study, bwl 
I it may not yet be possible with them to go on 
I to principles, 4c.* » the weight of a ateel- 

yard, then ‘to weigh.* It is here with 
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with us to principles. Perhaps we may go on with them to principle% 
but we shall find them unable to get established in those aJonff 
with us. Or if we may get so established along with them, we shall 
fin d them unable to weigh occurring events along with us.’ 

Chap. XXX. i. How the flowers of the aspen-plum flutter and 
turn ! Do I not think of you? But your house is distant. 

2 . The Master said, ‘It is the want of thought about it. How is 
it distant 1 ’ 


reference to occurring events, — to weigh them 
nnd determine the application of principles to 
them. In the old commentaries, is used 
here in opposition to latter being 

that which is always, and everywhere right, 
the former a deviation from that in particular 
circumstances, to bring things right. This 
meaning of the term here is denied. The 
ancients adopted it probably from their inter- 
pretation of the second clause in the next 
chapter, which they made one with thia 
SO. The mecEssiTY or REFLEcnoN. i. This is 
understood to be from one of the pieces of 
poetry, which were not admitted into the col- 
lection of the Shifa, and no more of it being 
preserved than what wo have here, it is not 
altogether intelligible. There are long dis- 

pntes about the mwt Chd Hsi makes it a 
kind of small plum or cherry tree, whose leaves 


are constantly quivering, even when there Is 
no wind ; and adopting a reading, in a book of 

the Tsin dynasty, of for and 

changing into he makes out the 

meaning in the translation. The old commen- 
tators keep the text, and interpret, — ‘ How per- 
versely contrary are the flowers of the Tang 
Ui ! ' saying that those flowers are first open and 
then shut. This view made them take in 

the last chapter, as we have noticed. Who or 
what is meant by in cannot 

telL The two are mere expletives, com- 
pleting the rhythm, a. With this paragraph 
Chfi Jbi compares YU. xxix. — ^The whole piece 
is like the aoth of the last Book, and sn^ests 
the tliought of its being an addition by another 
hand to the original oompilstion. 
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Chapter I. i. Confucius, in his village, looked simple and sin- 
cere, and as if he were not able to speak. 

- 2. When he was in the prince s ancestorial temple, or in the 
court, he spoke minutely on every point, but cautiously. 

.. Chap. II. i. When he was waiting at court, in speaking with 
the great officers of the lower grade, he spake freely, but in a straight- 
forward manner ; in speaking with those of the higher grade, he 
did so blandly, but precisely. 

2. When the ruler was present, his manner displayed respectful 
uneasiness ; it was grave, but self-possessed. 

According to the dictionary, quoting from a 
record of ‘ the former Han dynasty, tlie 
contained 3,500 families, and the only 

500 i’ but the two terms are to be taken hers 
together, indicating the residence of the sage’s 
relatives. His native place in LO is doubtless 
intended, rather than the original seat of bis 

family in Sung. is explained by 

Wang Su ‘mild-like,’ and by Chd Hsi, as in 
the translation, thinking probably that, with 
that meaning, it suited the next clause better. 
3. , read p'ien, the snd tone -= ‘ to de- 

bate,’ ‘ to discriminate accurately.’ 

In those two places of high cereuony and of 
gorernmenty it became the sage, it is said, to 
be precise and particulars Compare III. 

2. Deubahoub of Coffitcivs at court with 

OTKSB OXSAT OFFICKBS, AUD BEFORE THE PRIlfCB. 
I. max ^ taken here as a verb, literally 


Heapiro op this Book. — 

‘ The village, No, lo.* This Book is different in 
its character from al! the others in the work. 

It contains hardly any sayings of Confucius, 
but is descriptive of his ways and demeanour 
in a variety of places and circumstances. It is I 
not uninteresting, but, as a whole, it hardly | 
heightens our veneration for the sage. We 
seem to know him better from it, and perhaps 
to Western minds, after being viewed in Ms 
bedchamber, his undress, and at his meals, he 
becomes divested of a good deal of his dignity 
and reputation. Tliere is something remark* 
able about the style. Only in one passage is 
iteeubject styled , * The Master.* He 2^>pears 
either as , * The philosopher K'ung,* or i 

.as ‘The superior man,* A suspicion 

- is thus raised that the chronicler had not the 
same relation to him as the compilers of the 
. other Books. Anciently, the Book formed only 
one chapter, but it is now arranged under 
seventeen divisions. Those divisions, for con* 
venience in the traiislntion, I continue to de- 
nominate eliapters, which is done also in 
some native editions. 

1 . Dehranouk of CoRFucrus nr nn tillaob, 
nr THE AKCKSTBAI. TEMPLE, AED Uf TBS COURT. X. 

q 2 


» ‘ coarting.' It was the custom for all the 
ofRcers to repair at daybreak to the court, 
and wait for the ruler to give them audience. 

, * Great oiBcer/ was a general name, 
applicable to all the higher officers in a 
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Chap. III. i . When the prince called him to employ him in the 
reception of a visitor, his countenance appeared to change, and his 
legs to move forward with difficulty. 

2. He inclined himself to the other officers among whom he stood, 

moving his left or right arm, as their 'position required, but keeping 
the.skirts of his robe before and behind evenly adjusted. ^ ^ 

3. He hastened forward, tciih his arms like the wings of a uird. 

4. When the guest had retired, he would report to the prince, 
‘ The visitor is not turning round any more.’ 

Chap. IV. i. When he entered the palace gate, he seemed to 
bend his bodv, as if it were not sufficient to admit him. 


court. At the royal court they were divided 
into three claaaea, — ‘highest,’ ‘middle,’ and 
‘lowest,’ ^*, ~j\. but the various princes 

had only the first and third. Of the first order 
there were properly three, the or nobles 
of the State, who were in Lu the chiefs of the 
* three families.’ Confucius belonged himself 
to the lower grade, a. = ‘ the feet 

moving uneasily,’ indicating the respectful 
anxiety of the mind, and tone, here 

appears in the phrase , in a 

new sense. 

3. nEKKaifODB or CosFucins at the omciAi. 
nacsmoH or a visitor, i. The visitor is sup- 
posed to be the ruler of another State. On the 
oecasion of two princes meeting there was 
mnch ceremony. The visitor having arrived, 
he remained outside the front gate, and the 
host inside his reoeption room, which was in 
the ancestral temple. Heseages passed between 
them by means of a number of oSeers called 
on the radettf the visitor, and ;^|^,onthe 
^dc of the host, who formed a zigzag line of 
emnmnnieation from the one to the other, and 
passed their questions and answers along, till 
an ondantanding about the visit was thus 
e Wei a ll y effected. probably has the 

mae ning which I have given in the translation. 
m. TUs ibosrt Confueius’s manner when en. 
gaged in tta tranamiseion of the messages be- 
tween the prince and hia visitor. The prince’s 
nnacio^ in immadiata conununication with 
himself, sms the the next sms the 


below were one or more j 
Confucius must have been the ek'Ang pin,' bosring 
to the right as he transmitted s message to the 
shang pin, who was an officer of the higher 
grade, and to the left as he communicated one 
from him to the sWo pin. 3. The host having 
come out to receive his visitor, proceeded in 
with him, it is said, followed by all their inter- 
nuuoios in a line, and to his manner in this 
movement this paragraph is generaUy refeired. 
But the duty of seeing the guest oil, the subject 
of next paragraph, belonged to the shang pin, 
and could not be performed by Confneins aa 
merely a ch ang pin. Hence arises a difficulty. 
Either it is true that Confiieius was at one tims 
raised to the rank of the hi^iest dignitaries of 
the State, or ho was temporarily employed, 
from his knowledge of ceremoni^ aner the 
first act in the reception of visiton, to dis- 
charge the duties of one. Asen min g this, the 
is to be explained of aosmot his move- 
ments in the reception room. How could he 
hurry forward whra walking in file with the 


other intamunoios ? See the 




xxiiL 4. ^ ^ ‘ would rotuni the com- 

mission,’ i. e. he had seen the goeetoCI aecordiag 
to his duty, and reported it. The waya « 
China, it aiq>ean, were much the mme 
anciently as now. A gnast toms round and 
bows repeatedly in leavings and the host cannot 
return to his place, till theaa aalutatioas are 
ended. 

4 . DxnzAEouB or CoavuconiB a m oounr a* 
AR AVDixacB. I. The royal court consisted of 
five divisions, each having ita peculiar gate. 
That of a prince of a State em^sted only of 
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2 . When he was standing, he did not occupy the middle of the 
gate-way ; when he passed in or out, he did not tread upon the 
threshold. 

3- When he was passing the vacant place of the prince, his counte- 
nance appealed to change, and his legs to bend under him, and his 
words came as if he hardly had breaw to utter them. 

4. He ascended the reception hall, holding up his robe with both 
his hands, and his body bent ; holding in to breath also, as if be 
dared not breathe. 

5. When he came out from the audience, as soon as he bad de- 
scended one step, he b^^n to relax his countenance, and had a 
satisfied look. When he had got to the bottom of _^e steps, he 
advanced rapidly to his place, with hie arms like wings, and on 
occupying it, his manner dUl showed respectful uneasiness. 

Chap. V. i. When he was canying the sceptre of hit rider, he 
seemed to b^d his body, as if he were not able to bear its woi^t. 
He did not hold it higher than the position of the hands in making 


tlirM, triiow gkiw wen nwiwd J^, and 
1 ^. Tile is Uie Ife, or fint of Uiese. 

The bending his bodj when passing tfaroagh, 
high as the gate was, is sopposed to indicate 
the greet roTerenoe which Ciiafticias felt. a. 

^ 4* H PI 

Uie middle ^ the gete-way/ 
XeehgetebedftportintheoAiitre, eelled 
by it WM dirided into two helTee, «p- 

pteprietid to iagr«« end egress. The prince 
only could stead in the centre {^either of theiOf 
f ma h0 only eould treed on the Uireshold or 
■ill. 3. At the eeriy fninal endience et dsy- 
hrmb, whoi the prince eeme out of the inner 
epertmenti end leoeired the bomege of tfw 
oaeei% he oocupied e perticuler spot celled ^ 


This is the , now empty, i^ieh Conftwias 
peases in his wa y to the sndienee in the inner 
epsrtnmnt. 4. ess IX is. He is now 
esesnding the steps to the ' the dels,' or 
reised platform in the inner apartment, iHiere 
the |»ince held his council, or geve antertein* 
menta, end from which the family romns of the 
pelece branched off. 5. The audience is now 
over, end Confucius is returning to hw usn s l 
place et the fennel audience. Xung An*kwo 
mshesthe ^jT to be ttje in per. 3, but im- 
proper!,. alter is an addition that 

has somehow orept into the ordinar, text. 

S. UEBxaaouB or Cosruonn wbkb nmoT» 
os a raiBSDLT smASsr. i. may bo tniMK 
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a bow, nor lower than their position in giving anything to another. 
His countenance seemed to change, and look apprehensive, and he 
draped his feet along as if they were held by something to the 
ground. 

2. In presenting the presents with which he was charged, he wore 
a placid appearance. 

3. At his private audience, he looked highly pleased. 

Chap. VI. i. The superior man did not use a deep purple, or a 
puce colour, in the ornaments of his dress. 

2. Even in his undress, he did not wear anything of a red or red- 
dish colour. 

3. In warm weather, he had a single garment either of coarse or 
fine texture, but he wore it displayed over an inner garment. 

4- Over lamb’s fur he wore a garment of black ; over fawn’s fur 
one of white ; and over fox’s fur one of yellow. 


lated ‘ aceptre,’ in the eense simply of ' a badge 
of authority.' It was a piece of jade, con- 
ferred by the sorereign on the princes, and 
differed in size and s^pe, according to their 
rank. They took it with them when they at- 
tended the king|s court, and, according to Chii 
Hsi and the old interpreters, it was carried also 
by their representatires, as their voucher, on . 
occasions of embassies among themselves. In 

however, it is con- 
tended, apparently on sufficient grounds, that 
the aceptre then employed was different from 
the other, rst tone, *to be equal to,' *able 

a. The preceding paragraph describes 
Cmifticius’s manner in the friendly court, at 
his first interview, showing his credentials and 
delivering his message. That done, he had to 
deliver the various presents with which he was 
charged. This was called »» 3. After 

all the public presents were deliver^ the am- 
bassador had others of his own to give, and his 
interview few that purpose was called jK ^0. 


— Chu Hsi remarks that there is no record of 
Confucius ever having been employed on such 
a mission, and supposes that this chapter and 
the preceding are simply summaries of the 
manner in which he used to say duties referred, 
to in them ought to be discharged. 

6. Rules of Confuctub nr Momn to nn 
nxEss. — The discussions about the colours here 
mentioned are lengthy and tedjons. I am not 
confident that I have given them aU correctly 
in the translation. 1. used here to 

I denote Confiiciua can hardly have come iram 


the hand of a disciple, 

“0^1 ‘ ^ deep azure flushed with cainatioh.* 

deep red;’ it was dipped 
thri ce in a red dye, and then twice in a black, 
‘for ornament,’ ie. for the edgings of 


the collar and sleeves. The turn, it is said, by 
Chu Hsi, after K'ung An-kwo, was worn ip 
fastings and the tsdu in mourning, on which 
account Confucius would not use them. See 
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5. The ftir robe of his undress was long, with the right sleeve 
short. 

6. He required his sleeping dress to be half as long again as 
his bo^. 

7. when staying at home, he used thick furs of the fox or the 
bad^. 

8. When he put off mourning, he wore all the appendages of 
the girdle. 

9. His under-garment, except when it was required to be of the 
curtain shape, was made of sUk cut narrow above and wide below. 

10. He Ad not wear lamb’s fur or a black cap, on a visit of con- 
dolence. . - 

1 1. On the first day of the month he put on his court robes, and 

presented himself at court. 

Oii»andthe«ccoimtofth«coloui8demedinthe to blend comfort and oonvenieno^ 6. Tl^ 

which go by the name of jC, ‘ correct,’ yiz. Ing garment of Confuoiua that la^ken of; but 

.4- .ft fe|tf 11 the one he need in fhetinip* snd toneir 

» yellow, came- 

tioDf'^ite, and black ; ’ othera, among which ‘orer,’ ‘overplni.’ 7. Theae are the ^ S 
an 4r u>d ® , go by the name of ffl, or of paragraph 5- 

^ XR’* girdle were, the handkerdu^ a amall knife, a 

‘ intermedUte.’ See the ^ |g, in Joe. Con- opening knota, fcc. Si^ 

dnaa, when in private. 3. wK w*** made curtain-like, aa wide at top aa brttmn. 

V ^ ^ ^ Jd Ouit worn on other oecaaiona, Cmftieiiu 

made from thefibneofacreepingplant, the g^yedtheclothinthewaydoecribed. So,atleaat, 

See the Shih-ching, L i Ode n. aaya K^ung An-kwo. read ^ 4th toi^ 

• U ju . , jv M I . . lo. Inmb’Bftirwaawomwithblaok(par. 4),but 

‘hemnatdiBpUyandhaveitoutwarda. of mourning in China,and 

®ieinteipretationofthio,aainthetranalation, ^^xifueiua would not viait moumera, but in a 
after Chd Hal, though diltoring from the^ a™pathiBing colour. 11. ^ H, ‘the fo*^ 
eommentatora. aeems to be correct. 4. ^Hie J ^ ^ * 

b^a ftir Slonged to the oour* dreaa, the tnnate day rf the 

ftwn’a waa *ora^«baaaiea, the foa'a on 00- month. wy Con^na’a practjoe, aft«r 

«.i«HofaaorillceLfte. «. Confticiua knew how he had ceaaed to bo in office. 


^5 Mi Eft’ ** *“■ “■ colouta 

which go by the name of Jj^, ‘ correct,’ viz. 

W’ H’ ^ ‘ 

tionf white, and bla^ ; ’ others, among which 
an and go by the name of or 
‘intermediate.’ See the <n tot Con- 

faelxiff would use <mly the correct ooloQrs, and 
moreover, Chd adds, red and reddish-blue 
are liked by women and girls. , his 

dnee, when in private. 3. end wen 

made from the fibneofacreepingplant, the 

See the Shih-ehing, L i Ode n. ^ 
ai:t> ■hemuatdisplayandhaveit outwards.’ 
Tbn interpretation of this, aa in the tranalstion, 
after Chd Hat, though differing from the old 
eommentatora, aeems to bo correct. 4. The 
Iamb’s ftir belonged to the eourt dreaa, the 
fiawn’a waa Worn on eanbeaaiea, the fez’s on oo- 
eaaioBa of sacrifice, do. 5. Confti^nsknewhow 
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Chap. VII. i. When fasting, he thought it necessary to have 
his clothes brightly clean and made of linen cloth. 

2. When fasting, he thought it necessary to change his food, and 
also to change the place where he commonly sat in the apartment. 

Chap. VIII. i. He did not dislike to have his rice finely cleaned, 
nor to have his minced meat cut quite small. 

2. He did not eat rice which had been injured by heat or damp 
and turned sour, nor fish or flesh which was gone. He did not eat 
what was discoloured, or what was of a bad flavour, nor anything 
which was ill-cooked, or was not in season. 

3. He did not eat meat which was not cut properly, nor what 
was served without its proper sauce. 

4. Though there might be a large quantity of meat, he would 
not allow what he took to exceed the due proportion for the rice. 
It was only in wine that he laid down no limit for himself, but he 
did not allow himself to be confused by it. 

5. He did not partake of wine and dried meat bought in the 
market. 


7. Rm .0 owB i i r gp bt Coimrcnra want 
FBBnra. t. read Mi, ist ton« ; see VIL 

ziL The 6th paragraph of the last chapter 
should eome in aa the and here. 3.Thebsting 
was not from all food, bat only firom wine or 
spirits, and from pot herbs. Obserre the dif- 
ference between and the former ‘ to 

change,* the latter ‘to change from,’ ‘to re- 
moeck* — The whole chapter may be compared 
with Katt. Ti. i6-ta 

8 . Bolb of CtBt Fucros anonr bis food. i. 
It: ‘ mineed meat, * the commentators say, was 
made of bee^ mattmi, or fish, eiwMikKi. 100 j 
aUaf poddy were lednoed to 30, to bring it j 
to Oie state of m rice. a. in the die- 1 


tionaryis ‘orerdone,’ hence — ‘wrong 

in being OTordone.’ Some, however, make the 
phrase to mean ‘badly cooked,' either under- 
done or overdone. 4. (i>se) ‘the 

breath of the rice,’ or perhaps, ‘the Ufe-sos- 
taining power of it,’ but can hardly be 

translated here. ‘only,’ showings 

it is said, that in other thing e he had a limit, 
bat the use of wine being to make ^ad, ho 
could not beforehand set a limi t to the qnant^ 
of it. See, however, the singnlar note in 
XV. 6. literally, ‘He did not take away 
ginger in eating.' 8. The prinoe, anciently 
(and it is still o custom), distributed among 
the assisting ministers the flmh saerifiee. 

Each w<MiId only get a little, and so it could be 
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6 . He was never without ginger when he ate. 

7. He did not eat much. 

8. When he had been assMng at the prince’s sacrifice, he did 
not keep the flesh which he received over night. The flesh of his 
family sacrifice he did not keep over three daya If kept over three 
days, ^ople could not eat it. 

9. When eating, he did not converse. When in bed, he did not 
spe^. 

10. Although his food might be coarse rice and vegetable soup, 
he wotdd ofifer a little of Um. sacrifice with a grave respectful air. 

Chap. IX. If his mat was not strmght, he did not sit on it 

Chap. X. i. When the villagers were drinking together, on 
those who carried staffs going out, he went out imm^ately after. 

2. When the villagers were going through their ceremonies to 
drive away pestilential influences, he put on his court robes and 
stood on the eastern steps. 


used at onee. la J[]J^ should be changed into 
according to Chd HsL Ho Yen, howeTOT, 
letains it, and patting a oonuna after it, joins 
H with the two preceding qmcimens of spare 
diet. The ‘saciifieing’ refers to a coatom 
something like oar saying grace. The master 
took a few grains of rice, m part of the other 
pcoTiaions, and placed them on the groand, 
among the sacriBcial vessels, a tribute to the 
worthy or worthies who Ant taught the art of 
cooking. The Buddhist priests in their monas- 
teries t^re a eostom of mis kind, and on public 
oeeasioni^ as when Chl-yinggave on entertain- 
mmit in Hongkong in 1 S 4 S, something like it 
is smnetimas abserrsd, bat any each oersmony 
is unknown among this common habits of the 
perils. However poOT might be his fsn^ Con- 
ftieias always observed ik m (cMO 
the ^ve demeanoar appropriate to fhsting. 


9. Rom or Cosrucrus about am hat. 

10. OxHsn WAn or Coarocius ni ms vxujm. 
t. At sirty, people carried a staff Confeeiuo 
here showed his reqiect fbr age. hashers 
an adverbial Ibrce, — ^|J. a. There were Ane 

oeremoniee every year, bat that in the text 

was called ‘ the greet iw,' being obeerved in the 
winter season, when the ofBcers ted all the 
pe<^le of a Tillage ebouk searching every hooae 
to expel demons, and drive away peetiJeaee. It 
waa eondaeted with great aproar, and little 
better than a play, bat Omfueius sew a good 
old idea in it, and when the mob was in bia 
hoosa he stood on the eastern steps (the plaee 
adehcetreeeivinggnestsjinfiilldresa &>me 
make the sbipa tboee of his ancestral tem^ 
and hia standing there to be to asraro the 
q^rits of hie shrine. 
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Chap. XI. i. When he was sending complimentary inquiiies to 
any one in another State, he bowed twice as he escorted the mes- 
senger away. 

2. Chi K'ang having sent him a present of physic, he bowed and 
received it, saying, ‘ I do not know it, I dare not taste it.’ 

CflAP. XII. The stable being burned down, when he was at 
court, on his return he said, ' Has any man been hurt V He did not 
ask about the horses. 

Chap. XIII. i. When the prince sent him a gift of cooked 
meat, he would adjust his mat,_/?r 8 < taste it, and then give it away to 
others. When the prince sent him a gift of undressed ineat, he would 
have it cooked, and offer it to the spirits of his ancestors. When 
the prince sent him a gift of a living animal, he would keep it 
alive, 

2. When he was in attendance on the prince and joining in the 
entertainment, the prince only sacrificed. He first tasted every- 
thing. 


11. TKATEB or CoHTUCIUS’S IIITEKCOUBSI 'WITH 
OTHEsa. I. The two bows were not to the mes- 
senger, but intended for the distant fiiend to 
whom he was being sent a. was the 

of XL zx «< at Confucius accepted 
the ^ft, bat thought it necessary to let the 
donor know be eo^d not, for the jnesent at 
least, ayail himself of it. 

13. How CosrocT P B ranuzn bukss un. 
A mler's m was fitted to accommodate atS 
horses. See the ^ 

nasd indeed for a prirate stable, but it is more 
natural to take it here for the SH or State cAni. 


This is the view in the 

IS. nzsauaoDn or Cosrucios u ulatiok io 
BB rmtmcM. u He would not offer the cooked 
meat to thounrits his ancestors, not knowing 


but it might previously have been offered by the 
prince to the spirits of bis. But he reverently 
tasted it, as if be had been in the prince’s 
presence. He ‘honoured’ the gift of cooked 
food, ‘ glorified ’ the undressed, and ‘ was kind ’ 
to the living animal, a. ’Hie here is that in 
chapter viiL lo. Among parties of equal rank, 
all performed the ceremony, but Confnniua, 
with his prince, held that the prince sacrificed 
far alL He tasted everything, as if he had 
been a cook, it being the cook’s duty to taate 
every dish, before t he pr ince partook of it. g. 
iQ . in the 4th tone, ‘ Uie direction of 

the head.’ The head to the east was the proper 
position for a person in bed ; a sick man mi^t 
for comfort be lying differratly, but Confuoiaa 
would not see the prinoe but in the oomot 
position, and also in the court dress, so &r as 
he could accomplish it. 4. He would not waii 
a moment, but lot his carriage follow him. 
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3. When he was ill and the prince came to visit him, he had 
his head to the east, made his court robes be spread over him, and 
drew his girdle across them. 

4. When the prince’s order called him, without waiting for his 
carriage to be yoked, he went at once. 

Chap. XIV. When he entered the ancestral temple of the State, 
he asked about everything. 

Chap. XV. i. When any of his friends died, if he had no relar 
tions who could be depended on for the necessary offices, he would 
say, ‘ I will bury him.' 

2. When a friend sent him a present, though it might be a car- 
riage and horses, he did not bow. 

3. The only present for which he bowed was that of the flesh of 
sacrifice. 

Chap. XVI. i. In bed, he did not lie like a corpse. At home, 
he did not put on any formal deportment. 

2. When he saw any one in a mourning dress, though it might 
be an acquaintance, he would change countenance ; when he saw 
any one wearing the cap of full dress, or a blind person, though he 
might be in his undress, he would salute them in a ceremonious 
manner. 


14. A repatition of IIL xv. Compare also 
chap. ii. These two passages make the explana- 
tion, given at HI. xv, of the questioning being 
on his first entrance on office very doubtful. 

15. Tuans or Corfccius ir thk bklatior or 
A rmxRD. I. properly, ‘the closing up 
of tho coffin,’ is here used for all the expenses 
and services necessary to interment, a, 3 . Be- 
tween friends there ^ould be a community of 


goods. ‘The flesh of sacrifice,' however, waa 
that which had been offered by his friend to 
the spirits of his parents or ancestors. That 
demanded acknowledgment. 

16. CoRTCcnrs ix bed, at hoke, beariro 
THURDEB, 4c. 3. Compare IX. ix, which is hero 

repeated, with heightening circumstances, 3 . 
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3. To any person in mourning he bowed forward to the cross- 
bar of his carriage ; he bowed in the same way to any one bearing 
the tables of population. 

4. When he was at an entertunment where there was an abun- 
dance of provisions set before him, he would change countenance 
and rise up. 

5. On a sadden dap of thunder, or a violent wind, he would 
cbaj^ countenance. 

Chap. XVII. i. When he was about to mount his carriage, he 
would stand straight, holding the cord. 

2. When he was in the carriage, be did not turn bis bead quite 
round, he did not talk hastily, he did not point with his hands. 

Chap. XVIII. i. Seeing the countenance, it instantly rises. It 
flies round, and by and by settles. 

2. The Matter said, ‘ There is the hen-pheasant on the hill bridge. 
At its season! At its season ! ’ Tsze-M made a motion to it. Thnce 
it smelt him and then rose. 


what wa esU a cart. In aalnting^ when riding 
parttea bowed forward to thia bar. 4 . He 
ahowed thaaa aigna, with lefaienee to the 
fawaroaity of Uie pnwider. 

17 . Connana ar ara nr m oanaraea. i. 
lha me ft rtnp or eord, fttteelied to ttio 
oftniftfo to ftMut in mottnting it. 

||t> ‘Ha did not kiokrarind within,’ La. tom 


his head quite round. See the Id OhL L i. 
Pt T. 43- 

18. A fragment, which aeemingiy has no eon- 
nexiaa with the rest of Uio Boi^ Various 
alterations of eharaeters are proposed, and 
rarioua yiews of the meaning giTsn. He 
Yen’s Tiew of the eonclnaion is this: — ‘Taze-lft 
took it and served it up. The Haider thrice 

amelt it and roee.’ in gtd ton^- 1^. 
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Chaftkr I. I. The Master said, ‘The men of former times, in 
the matters of ceremonies and music, were rustics, ti ia said, while 
the men of these latter times, in ceremonies and music, are accom- 
plished gentlemen. 

2. ‘ If I have occasion to use those things, I follow the men of 
former times.’ 

Chap. II. i. The Master said, ‘Of those who were with me in 
Ch'in and Ts’Ai, there are none to be found to enter my door.’ 

2. Distinguished for their virtuous principles and practice, there 
were Yen Yfkan, Min Tsze-ch'ien, Xan Po-nitl, and Ohung-kung ; for 
their ability in speech, Ts 4 i Wo and Tsze-kung ; for their adminis- 


Hbabim or nos Book. - 




, ‘Th« former men, Ho. n.’ With 
thU Book there eommeiices the second pert of 
the Analects ctenmonly called the Ksid £«m 
(rm> There is, however, no important 
hutbority for this division. It contains aj 
ehapteis, treating mostly of various dimiplM 
um Master, a^ deciung the point of their 
worthineaa Min Tsxe-eh'ien appears in It four 
times, and on this account some sttrihute the 
eomidlation of it to his 'disciples. There are 
indMtions in the style of a peculiar hand. 

1. Coim;ciDs*s mnsssoa or nm snrua 
wan or roanss ranaa 
are said by Chd Hat 

UteraUy, the expressions are, — ‘those who 
first advanced,' ‘those who afterwards ad- 
vaireed,’ L e. <m the stage of the world. In Ho 
Ton, ehapter ia said to speak of the die* ' 
s^les who hM first advanced to ofitoe, and 
timso who had advan^ aabsaqnently,— |2|^ 


But the and paragraph is deeidedlyagainstikis 
interpretation, isnotto be joinediotiia 

•»>oendlng^j|g^,but^-«iisod. His 


supposed that the cfaaneteriaing As ' 
as rustics, and their Buceessors as cMbt-hat, was 
a style his times, which ConAieins qnetae 
ironically. We have in it a new inataaes ot 
the various application of the name cMbf.hat. 
In the it is said, ‘Of the words and 

aetiooa of men in their mutual inteieourss and 
in the bnsineas of government, whatever indi- 
cates rmptel is here included in emmmim, and 
w^tevar is s i q w es s tva haif/uatr is hate in- 
dnded ia s iu n 'a ' 

3. Coarvonm’s nasBaim, watotct or his us- 
mnns’rmauarc — tmanaotsaisiKaor tesottbb 
nisctrtm. t. 'Hus uttersnee must have been 
made towards the dose ot Confheioa’ s life,vriien 
many of hia diidiJee had been removed by 
death, or aeparsted bom him by othm eansaa. 
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trative talents, .^an YA and Chi LA; for their literary acquirements, 
Tsze-yA and T^e-hsi^. 

Chap. III. The Master said, ‘HAi gives me' no assistance. There 
is nothing that I say in which he does not delight.’ 

Chap. IV. The Master said, ‘ Filial indeed is Min Tsze-ch'ien ! 
Other people say nothing of him different from the report of his 
parents and brothers.’ 

Chap. V. Nan Yu^ was frequently repeating the lines ahovi a 
white sceptre-stone. Confucius gave him the daughter of his elder 
brother to wife. 


In his 63nd year or thereabouts, as the accounts 
go, he was passing, i» liis wanderings from 
Ch'in to Ts'fti, when the officers of Ch'in. sfrsid 
that he would go on into Ch'u, endesToured to 
stop his course, and for several days he and 
the disciples with him were cut off from food. 
Both Ch'An and Ts'fti were in the present pro- 
Tince of JHo-nan, snd sre referred to the depart- 
ments of and a. This para- 

graph is to be t^en as a note by the compilers 
df Uhe Book, enumerating the principal fol- 
lowers of Confucius on the occasior referred 
to^ with their distinguishing qualities. They 
am anranged in four classes and, 

amounting to ten, are known as the -f-* 

The ‘fourdasses’ and ‘ ten wise ones’ ate 
Mentioned in connexion with the sage’s school. 
Ate ten diseiples have all appeftred in the pre- 
Tieus'Ba<^. 

S. Bdi’s siixar nEcamov of tbi: HssnrEB’s 
TxasMcsos. A teacher is sometimes helped by 
the doubts and questions of learners, which 
lead him to explain himself more fully. Com- 
pare III. Tia. g. as in I. i. i, but 

K'ung An-kwo takes it in its nsual pronuncia- 
' to explain.’ 


t 

often 


i. The riixai. fmtt or Uia Tszx-cH'm. 
, as in VlII. xxi, ‘ could pick out no creviee 
or flaw in the words, Ac.' (about a. n. 

aoo-ago), as given in Ho Yen, explains — ‘ Hen 
had no words of disparagement for his conduct 
in reference to his parents and brothers.’ This 
is the only instance where ConfUcius calls a dis- 
ciple by his designation. The use of 
is supposed, in the to be a mistake 

of the compilers. ‘ Brothers ’ includes cousins, 
indeed » kindred. 

S. CoxFuciua’s APFBOBaraoir of Nab Yubu. 


Nan Yung, see V. i. — , as in V. xix. I hare 
translated it by ‘frequently;’ but, in the 
‘Family Sayings,’ it is related that Yung ro- 
peated the lines thrice in one day. 

see the Shih-ehing, III. iii. Ode n. 5. The lines 
there are — ‘ A flavr in a white sceptre-stone 
may be ground away ; but for a flaw in speech, 
nothing can be done.’ In his repeating of these 
lines, we have, perhaps, the ground-virtue of the 
character for which Yung is cbnunendisd inV.i. 

Observe -^, where we might expect 
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Chap. VI. CM K'ang asked which of the disciples loved to learn. 
Confucius replied to him, ‘There was Yen Hhi ; he loved to learn. 
Unfortunately his appointed time was short, and he died. Now 
there is no one who loves to learn, as he did.’ 

Chap. VII. i. When Yen Yiian died, Yen LA begged the carriage 
of the Master to sell and ^t an outer shell for his sons coffin. 

2. The Master said, ‘ Every one calls his son his son, whether he 
has talents or has not talents. There was LI ; when he died, he had 
a coffin but no outer shell. I would not walk on foot to get a shell 
for him, because, having followed in the rear of the great officers, 
it was not proper that I should walk on foot.' 

Chap. VIII. When Yen Yiian died, the Master said, ‘Alas! 
Heaven is destroying me ! Heaven is destroying me^l’ 


6. How HCx LOVED TO LEASE. See VI. ii, 
where the same question U put bj the duke 
Ai, and the same answer is returned, only in a 
more extended form. 

7. How CoETOCIUS WOULD EOT SELL HIS CAE- 
BIAOETO BUT A SHELLFOK YeeYuae. I. There 
is a chronological difficulty here. Hdi, accord* 
ing to the ' Family Sayings,' and the * Historical 
Beeords,’ must have died several years before 
Cenfheias’s scm, Id. Either the dates in them 
aib ineorreoi, or this chapter is spurious. — Yen 
lA, the fkHter of HAi, had himself been a dis- 
ciple ofthe sage in former years. 

(i.q. char, in text), — ^this is the idiom noticed 
inV. vlt^ would almost seem to be an 


active verb followed by a double objective. In 
burying, they used a coffin, called and an 

outer shell without a bottom, whicl^wss called 

m- 

‘ 1 follow in Irear of the great officers.’ 13us 
is said to be an expression of humility. Con- 
fucius, retired from office, might stUl present 
himself at court, in the fobM of his former 
dignity, and would stUl be consulted on emer- 
gencies. He would no doubt have a foremost 
place on such occasiona 

8. OoEFUOIUS FELT Hdl's DEATH AS IE IT HAH 
•EBE KS OWE. The old interpreters make this 
simply the exclamation of bitter sorrow. Hie 
modem, perhaps correctly, make the chief in- 
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Chap, IX. i. When Yen Yiian died, the Master bewailed him 
exceedingly, and the disciples who were with him said, ‘Master, 
your grief is excessive ? ’ 

3 . ‘ Is it excessive 1 ’ said he. 

3. ‘ If I am not to mourn bitterly for this man, for whom should 
I movim 1 ’ 

Chap. X. i. When Yen Yttan died, the disciples wished to give 
him a great funeral, and the Master said, ‘You may not do so.' 

2. The disciples did bury him in great style. 

3. The Master said, ‘Htii behaved towards me as his father. 
I. have not been able to treat him as my son. The &ult is not mine; 
it belongs to you, O disciples.’ 

Chap. XI. Chi LA asked about serving the spirits of tie dead. 
The Master said, ‘ While you are not able to serve men, how can 
you serve their spirits?’ Cht LH added, ‘I venture to ask about 


gradient tc be grief that tbe men wee gone to 
whom he look^ moot for the tremanimaon of 
his doctrines. 

9. Cosrccnis TUDicsTa Bn oueT sBizr roe 
ZHB DseXH or HSi. i. is the load wsU of 
grief. Moaning with tears is eolled 

‘this man.’ Hie third 
definition of in the dictionary 

‘ * definite indication.’ 

10. CosfDcnn’s nnsATisrACTioH with thi 

GSARB WAT » WHICH HOl WAS lUBIED. I. The 
old interpreters take being the die* 

eiples of Ten YQan. This is not natural, end 
yet we can hardly understand how the disciples 
of Confucius would act so directly contrary to 


his express wishes. Confuctas objected to a 
grand funeral os inconsistent with the poraiy 
of the family (see chap. Tii). 3 . J|^, literally, 
‘ rtgarded me,’ but that term would hardly suit 
the next clause. os in the lost chapter. 

This passage, indeM, is cited in the dictionary, 
in illustration of that use of the term. 

— • -^p, see III. xxiT. 

IL Cosrucnm avoise AsswzBoia ouieiiut 
ABOUT sxBTme spiom, abd about dbatk. n, 
are here to be taken together, and nnder^ 
stood of the spirits of the dead. This tjffmn 
from Confucius using only in his reply, 

and from the opposition between and 
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death r He was answered, ‘While you do not know life, how can 
you know about death V 

Chap. XII, i . The disciple Min was standing by his side, looking 
bland and precise ; Tsze-lh, looking bold and soldierly; Zan Yh and 
Tsze-kung, with a free and straightforward manner. The Master 

was pleased. , 

2. (He said), ‘Yfl there! — he will not die a natural death. 

Chap. XIII. t . Some parties in Lh were going to take down and 
rebuild the Long treasury. , 

2, Min Tsze-chi'en said, ‘ Suppose it were to be rep^ed after 
its old style ; — why must it be altered and made anew 1 ’ 

3. The Master said, ‘ This man seldom speaks; when he does, he 
is sure to hit the point.’ 


is man aliy®, while is man dead — a 
ghost, a spirit. Two riews of the replies are 
found in commentators. The older onea eay 
— * Confucius put off Chi Ld, and gave him no 
answer, because spirits and death are obscure 
and unprofitable subjects to talk about.’ With 
this some modem writers agree, as the author 
of the ^4* : others, and the majority, 

say — ‘Confucius answered the disciple pro- 
foundly, and showed him how he should prose- 
eute his inquiries in the proper order. The 
service of the dead must bo in the same spirit 
as the service of the living. Obedience and 
sacrifice are equally the expression of the filial 
heart. Death is only the natural termination 
of life. We are bom with certain gifts and 
principles, which carry us on to the end of our 
course.’ This is ingenious refining, but, after 
all, Confucius avoids answering the important 
questions proposed to him. 

12. C 0 HFUOHJ 8 HAPPT WITH BB MSCIPMB 


asooT HIM. Hi wabss Tsss-nfi. i. 
like.^-^,VLiit I. ;J^’,read*a»ip,4thtoii«. 
a. There being wanting here at the 

commencement, some, unwisely, would change 
the ^ at the end of the first paragraph into 
Q, to supply the blank. 

is used with reference to the appearance and 
manner of Tsie-lfl. < in the ^4* 
taken as -= the final Some say that it in- 

dicates some uncertainty as to the prediction. 
But it was verified; — see on IL xvii. 

13. Was anvics op Mm Sos asajsst ossuas 
EXTSKDimnn i. ‘the people of 

Lu,' but as in the traiulation — certain oflloera, 
disapprobation of whom is indicated by simp^ 
calling them ^ The full meaning of -jg 
is coUected from the rest of the chapter. 


VOL. I. 
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Chap. XIV. i. The Master said, ‘What has the lute of Y6 to do 
in my door ? ’ 

2. The other disciples began not to respect Tsze-ltl. The Master 
said, ‘ YA has ascended to the hall, though he has not yet passed 
into the inner apartments.’ 

Chap. XV. i. Tsze-kung asked which of the two, Shih or Shang, 
was the superior. The Master said, ‘ Shih goes beyond (he due mean, 
and Shang does not come up to it.’ 

2. ‘Then,’ said Tsze-kung, ‘the superiority is with Shih, I suppose.’ 

3. The Master said, ‘ To go beyond is as wrong as to fall snort.’ 

Chap. XVI. i. The head of the Chi family was richer than the 

duke of Ch&u had been, and yet Ch'itk collected his imposts for him, 
and increased his wealth. 


m is treMuryf’as distinguished from 
‘ * gnnmrj,’ and from , ‘ an arsenal.’ * The 
Long Treaauiy’ was the name of the one in ques- 
tion. We read of it in the Tso Chwan under 
the ajth year of duke Chio (par. 5 ), as being 
then the duke's residence, a. The use of 
is perplexing. Cba Hsl adopts the explanation 
of it by the old oommentators as = ‘affair,’ 
bat with what proprie^ I do not see. The 
character means ‘ a string of cowries, or cash,’ 
then ‘ to thread together,’ ‘ to connect.’ Hay 
not ita force be here,— ‘suppose it were to be 
carried on — continued— as before?' 3 . 
as in chapter ix. UJ, 4 th tone, a Terb, ‘ to 
hit the mark,’ as in shooting. 

It. Coarucirs’s annosinoR aia> nxrxscx or 
Ttzn-Lff. I . The form of the harpsichord or lute 
seems to e<mie nearer to that’ of the thih than 
any other of our instruments. The is a 
kindred instrument with the 3 ^^, commonly I 


called ‘the scholar's lute.’ See the Chinese 
Bepository, toL viii. p. 38 . The music made 
by Yu was more martial in its air than befitted 
the peace-inculcating school of the sage. a. 
This contains a defence of YA and an illna- 
tration of his real attainments. 

15. ConFABison or Shih aim SHaire. Exciss 
am nxrECT xquaur wnom. Shang was the 
name of Taze-haiA I.Tii.and Shih, that of Twan- 
sun, styled Tsae-chang. i. ^^,here=*^j^‘to 
overcome,’ ‘ be superior to,’ being interchanged 
with in par. a. We find this meaning ot 
the term also in the dictionary. 

16. Coimroius’s imiaxaTioH ax ibx scPFonr 

or UBUBPaTioH aim extobtiob bt obb of ma ni>- 
ciFLES. I. see IIL i. Many illustia- 

tions might be collected of the encroachmenta 


of the Chi family and its great wealth, 
me ‘for him collected and ingathered,’ 
i e. all his imposts. This clause and the next 
imply that Ch'iu was aiding in the matter ot 
ll^ng imposts on the people, a. ‘Beat the 
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2. The Master said, ‘ He is no disciple of mine, 
dren, beat the drum and assail him.’ 

Chap. XVII. i. Ch'S,i is simple. 

2. Shan is dull. 

3. Shih is specious. 

4. YA is coarse. 

Chap. XVIII. i. The Master said, ‘ There is Hhi ! 
attained to perfect virtue. He is often in want.’ 

2. ‘ Ts'ze does not acquiesce in the appointments of Heaven, and 
his goods are increased by him. Yet his judgments are often correct.’ 
Chap. XIX. Tsze-cnang asked what were the characteristics of 

preceding as one. i. j^, here = j^,‘ nearly,’ 
‘ near to.’ It is often found with follow- 


He has nearly 


drum and assail him,’ — this refers to the prac- 
tice of executing criminals in the market-place, 
and by beat of drum collecting the people to 
hear their crimes. We must, howerer, say that 
the Master only required the disciples here to 
tell Ch'iu of his faults and recover him. 

17. Ckarxctebs of the Form niscrPLts — 
Gh'Xi, SukH, Shih, ahd Yd. It is supposed a 
is missing from the beginning of this 
chapter. Admitting this, the sentences are to be 
translated in the present tense, and not in the 
past, which would be required if the chapter 
were simply the record of the compilers, i. 
Ch'ai, by surname and styled TiSo' 
there are several atiasm), has his tablet now 
the 5 th west, in the outer court of the temples. 
Be was small and ugly, but distinguished for 
his sincerity, filial piety, and justice. Such 
was the conviction of his impartial jiutice, that 
in a time of peril he was saved by a man, whom 
he had formerly punished with cutting off his 
ttat. All the other names have already oc- 
curred and been explained. 3.J^. read p% 
ia defined in the dictionary^ — *pnietiaing airs 
with little sincerity/ — Confoeius certainly does 
not here flatter hia followers I 

18. fiih AHD Ts'zb ootol/jxxd. In Ho Ten's 


ing, both terms together being - our * nearly. 
To nuike oat a meaning^ the old commentators 
supply * the way or doctrines of the 

sageSy’ and the modem supply , * the troth 
and right.* jr^ ,. 4 th tone, * emptied,' t e. 
brought to extremity, poor, distressed. Hfii's 
being brought often to this state is menti<med 
merely as an additional circumstance about 
him, intended to show that he was happy in 
his deep poverty. Ho Yen preserves tho com- 
ment of some one, which is worth giving here, 
and according to which, /empty- 

hearted/ free from all vanities and ambitions. 
Then = ‘always.* In this sense 
was the formative element of Hfii's char 
acter. a. * to receive/ here m *to acquiesce 
in.' , * to form a judgment.’ Ts’ze, 

of course, ia Taze-kung. 

19. Tb« oood aaa. Compare VII. xxv. By 
Chfi Hal understanda — ^ 


eompUation, this chapter ia joined with the I iS * one of fine natural capacity, but 
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the GOOD man. The Master said, ‘ He does not tread in the footsteps 
of others, but, moreover, he does not enter the chamber of the sage.’ 

Chap. XX. The Master said, ‘ If, because a man’s discourse 
appears solid and sincere, we allow him to he a good man, is he 
reMy a strperior man 1 or is his gravity only in appearance ? ’ 

Chap. XXL Tsze-lh asked whether he should immediately cany 
into practice what he heard. The Master said, ‘ There are your hither 
and elder brothers to be consulted ; — why should you act on that 
principle of immediately carrying into practice what you Lear?’ 
^an Yh asked the same, whether he should immediately carry into 
practice what he heard, and the Master answered, ‘ Immediately 
carry into practice what you hear.’ Kung-hsl Hw4 said, ‘ Yh asked 
whether he should carry immediately into practice what he heard, 
and you^said, “There are your father and elder brothers to he 
eonsmted." Ch'iA asked whether he should immediately carry into 
practice what he heard, and you said, “ Carry it immediately into 
practice.’’ I, Ch'ih, am perplexed, and ventxue to ask you for an 
explanation.' The Master said, ‘ Ch'ih is retiring and slow; therefore, 


who has not learned.' Snch a imti will in 
many t hinga be a law to himaeif^ and needs 
not to follow in the wake of others* but after 
sU his progreaa will be limited. The text is 
rather enigmatical. , eompwre chap. 

xiT. a. Tue-ehang waa the Shih of ohap. xr. 

20. Wx HAT war kaxtilt jruooa a sax to bx 
oooDnoMHiBDiBooinBaL g^iabere'tpMoh,’ 
* oonTanatioii.* In Ho Von thia chapter is 
J<An^ to the j^eoeding one, and iaaaid togive 
addiUtmal eharaeteriatica of ‘the good man,’ 
mentionad on a diiferent oeeaaion. — ^Tho con- 
atmctUm, howorer, on Uiat Tiew ia aU but 
inextrieabla. 


21. Ax nsTABCx uf lhxB-i.0 Axn Zax TO or 
HOW Gcvrucnni dbaxt with wt. nraomn ack 
ooxDixo TO THxn CHAHAcnss. On Tne-lft’i 


qneetion, compare V. 13. mmnm> 
‘Hearing Ai* (—anything), ahonld X do it at 
oocornot?’ 

in VL IT. exp ioiH * ^ 

by Chft Hri with fjj^ ‘to OTereome,' ‘to bo 
superior to.’ But we ean well take it in ita 
radical signification cf ‘to unite,’ as a hand 
grasps two ahesTes of oom. Tim phrase is 
eqaivalent to onr Engliah mie in Uie transl*- 
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I urged him forward. Yil has more than his own share of energy ; 
therefore, I kept him back.’ 

Chap. XXII. The Master was put in fear in K'wang and Yen 
Yuan fell behind. The Master, on his rejoining him, said, ‘ I thought 
you had died.’ HUi replied, ‘ While you were alive, how should I 
presume to die 1’ 

Chap. XXIII. i. Chi Tsze-zan asked whether Chung Yh and 
Zan Ch'iA could be called great ministers. 

2. The Master said, ‘ I thought you would ask about some extra- 
ordinary individuals, and you only ask about YA and Ch'iA I 

3. ‘ What is called a great minister, is one who serves his prince 
according to what is right, and when he finds he cannot do so, retires. 


tion. Similarly, the best pure gold is called 

23. Ymi YiiAB’s arracHXBiiT to Coirrocnm, 
aXD ooHFiSEiicB iv HIS HI8BIOS. See IX. T. If 
HAi’s answer was anything more than plea- 
santry, we must pronounce it foolish. The 
oommentators, however, expand it thus : — ‘ I 
knew that yon wonid not perish in this danger, 
and therefore I would not rashly expose my 
own life, but pmserred it rather, that I might 
continue to enjoy the benefit of your instruc- 
tions,’ If we inquire how Hfii knew that Con- 
fiuins would not perish, we are informed that 
he diared his master's assurance t^t he had a 
divine mission. — See VIL xxii, IX. t. 

38. A aBxax nnnsTKB. CHuno-xfi an> Zat 
Cn’ifi OHLT oBDDiABT xisisms. The para- 
phn w ts sum up the contents thus : — ‘Confucius 


represses the boasting of Chi Tsae-san, and in- 
dicates an acquaintance with his traitonms 
purposes,’ i. Chi Taze-san was a yonngar 
brother of Chi Hwan, who was the 
III. i. Having an ambitions purpose on the 
rulership of Lfi, be was increasing bis dBcers, 
and having got the two disciples to enter his 
service, he b^tingly speaks to Confucins about 

them. a. 27 'Z 7 ’ W‘*™**yF ‘I ■“?- 

posed you were making a question of (-= about) 
extraordinary men, and lot it is a question 
about Yft and Ch’ift.’ •• ; iis force is 

rather different from what it has in II. viii, 
bntismnchallintothatinllLvi. 4 . 

is eiu>Iained |||^ ‘simply 
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4. ‘Now, as to YA and Ch*iu, they may be called ordinary 
ministers/ 

5. Tsze-zan said, ‘ Then they will always follow their chief ; — 
will they r 

6. The Master said, ‘In an act of parricide or regicide, they 
would not follow him/ 

Chap, XXIV. i. Tsze-lA got Tsze-k 4 o appointed governor of H. 

2. The Master said, ‘ You are injuring a man’s son.’ 

3. Tsze-hi said, ‘There are (there) common people and ofBlcers; 
there are the altars of the spirits of the land and grain. Why must 
one read books before he can be considered to have learned ? ’ 

4. The Master said, ‘ It is on this account that I hate your glib- 
tongued people.’ 

Chap. XXV. i. Tsze-IA, TsUng Hsi, Zan Ytl, and Kung-hsl Hw 4 
were sitting by the Master. 

2. He said to them, ‘Though I am a day or so older than you, 
do not think of that. 


fitted to rank among the number of officers.' 
A often means what is merely ‘official.’ 

‘ an official paper.’ ^ ‘ mere 

(ffitcials.’ 5. supposes an antecedent, such 
aa ‘their master.* 

St. How munaaxr ann>T is KsoBSARt to 
m itiiiaaa OT^oowumn : — a bspsoot of 
Ihocifi. I. see VL tU. Tsse-lfi had 

ent«nsd into the serrioe of the Chi flunily (see 
laM chapter), and recommended (^^^Tsze>lau> 

(see chi^ xeil) as likdy to fceq> the turbulent 
Pi in order thereby wiUidrawing him from bis 


stndiea a. in the sense of ‘to in- 
jure.' as in chap. ix. 3. It qualifies the 
whole phrase and not only tlw 

Ziin. By denominating Taze-Uo— ‘a man's 
son,’ Confucius intimates, I suppose, that the 
frther was iigured as well. His son ought not 
to be so dealt with. 3. The absurd defence rf 
Tsze-lfi. It is to this effect : — ‘The whole duty 
of man is in treating other men right, and 
rendering what is due to spiritual beingi, airf 
it may be learned practioaUy without Uie shw/ 
you require,’ ‘ on this aoeount,’ 

with reference to Tsze-M’s reply. 

25 . Thb Ann or TszB-ifi, TsXire Hat, Zam Tib 
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3. ‘From day to day you are saying, “We are not known.” If 
some ruler were to know you, what would you like to do ? ’ 

4. Tsze-lti hastily and lightly replied, ‘Suppose the case of a 
State of ten thousand chariots ; let it be straitened between olier 
large States ; let it be suffering from invading armies ; and to this 
let there be added a famine in corn and in all vegetables ; — if I 
were intrusted with the government of it, in three years’ time 
I could make the people to be bold, and to recognise the rules of 
righteous conduct.’ The Master smiled at him. 

5. Turning to Yen Y4, he said, ‘ Ch'ih, what are your wishes 1 ’ 
Ch'ih replied, ' Suppose a State of sixty or seventy U square, or one 
of fifty or sixty, and let me have the government of it ; — in three 
years’ time, I could make plenty to abound among the people. As 
to teaching them the prinaples of propriety, and music, 1 must wait 
for the rise of a superior man to do that' 


Airo Ktmo-Hat Hwi, jjn> CojiruotDs’s buabxs 
amut THU. Compare V. vii and m>-. i. The 
disciples mentioned here are all familiar to us 
excepting Taftng Hsi. He was tho father of 
Ta&ng Shitii, and himself by name Tien 
The four are mentioned in the order of their 
age, andTien would have answered immediately 
aftm' Tace-lil, but that Confucius passed him by, 
aa he was oocupied with his harpsichord, a. 

3id tone, ‘ senior.' Many understand 
‘ye,’ as nominattve to the first 
bnt it is better to take ‘ although.’ 

— ' Q ) ‘one day,’ would seem to indicate 


the importance which the disciples attached to 
the seniority of their Master, and bis wish that 
they should sttaoh no importance to it. In 
S' wo have a not uncommon in* 

version ; — ’do not consider me to be your 
senior.’ 3 ^ , ‘the level, 

ordinary course of your Uvea.' 

‘ what would you consider 
tobeyourusef i.e. what course of action would 
youpursne? 4. ^4 an adverb, — ‘hastily.’ 
.^aecordingtoChfiHd,^^^ ; according 
jtoFftoHMen, -||$,‘straitened,’‘urged.’ In the 
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6. ‘ What are your wishes, Ch'ih,’ said the Master next to Kung-hsi 
Ewd. Ch'ih replied, ‘ I do not say that my ability extends to these 
things, but I should wish to learn them. At the services of the 
ancestral temple, and at the audiences of the princes with the 
sovereign, I should like, dressed in the dark square-made robe and 
the black linen cap, to act as a small assistant.’ 

7. Last of all, the Master asked Tsdng Hsi, ‘ Tien, what are your 
wishes ? ’ Tien, pausing as he was playing on his lute, while it was 
yet twanging, laid the instrument aside, and rose. ‘ My wishes,’ he 
said, ‘ are different from the cherished purposes of these three gentle- 
men.’ ‘ What harm is there in thatt ’ said the Master ; ‘ do you also, 
as well as they, speak out your wishes.’ Tien then said, ‘ In this, the 
last month of spring, with the dress of the season all complete, along 
with five or six young men who have assumed the cap, and six or 
seven boys, I would wash in the 1, enjoy the breeze among the 
rain altars, and return home singing.’ The Master heaved a sigh 
and said, ‘ I give my approval to Tien.’ 


ChAn U, goo men make a S m , or 

0,500 men, make a The two terma together 

bare here the meaning given in the translation. 

‘managed ik’ 3rd tone, blends 

its force with the following , 

‘towards.’ ‘know the quarter to 

which to turn, the way in which togo.’ 5. At 
the b^inning of this paragraph and the two 
following, wemnstsnpply = 

‘ or. refers to the lin- 


in par. 5. is the name for occasional or 
incidental interviews of the princes with the 
sovereign, what are called ^ 

longs to occasions when they all presented 
themselves together at court. The (and 
from its colour called 1^} 
ceremony, so called from its straight make, its 
component parts h avingno gathers nor sl a n t i n g 
cuttings. 1^ was the name of a cap of 
ceremony. It had different names under dif- 
ferent dynastiea £ mearu a mas. The cap 
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8 . The three others having gone out, Tsang Hsl remained behind, 
and said, * What do you think of the words of these three friends?’ 
The Master replied, ‘ They simply told each one his wishes. 

9. Hsi pursued, ‘Master, why did you smile at Yh ?’ 

10. He was answered, ‘ The management of a State demands the 
rules of propriety. His words were not humble ; therefore I smiled 
at him.’ 

1 1 . again said, ‘ But was it not a State which Ch i 6 proposed 
for himself? The reply was, ‘Yes; did you ever see a territory of 
sixty or seventy U, or one of fifty or sixty, which was not a State ? 

1 2. Once more, Hsi inquired, ‘ And was it not a State which Ch ih 
proposed for himself ? ’ The Master again rej^ied, ‘ Y«« ; who but 
princes have to do with ancestral temples, ana with audiences but 
the sovereign? If Ch’ih were to be a small assistant in these 
services, who could be a great one ? ’ 

summer sacrifice for rain (U Chi, IV, ii, Pt. ii* 
8). Dancing moTwnents were employed at it, 

hence the neme— ^®|E. «• 

ie to be enpplied before P|| , and Q before 

Similar eapplemente mnst be made in the 
^ pangraph.-It does not awear whettor 
Hal, even at the laat,nndoritood why Confine 
had langhed at Tawld, and no* at the othem. 
. n not,’ aay the commentate^ ‘ 

Ttae-ia waa extravagant in hia aime. Tl^ 
were all thinking of great thinga, yet not greater 
than they ware able for. Taie-ia;B fa ult wm lua 
levity, faat waa hia offence ag aina tpropriitg. 


waa 80 named, as ‘displaying the nan. 

‘pausing,’ ‘stopping.’ ||||, an ad- 
v^>, expressing the twanging sound of the 
inatmment. 1^ . read mu, 4th tone, the same 

as ‘sunset,’ ‘the close of a period of time.’ 
^(4thtono)^,‘ c^pedmen.’ Capping waa 
in China a custom similar to the assuming the 
ftva ohiK) among the Bomans. It took place at 
ao, is not ‘to bathe,’ but is used with refer- 

enoe to a custom of washing the hands and 
clothes at some stream in the 3rd month, to put 
away evil influences. waa the name of the 
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Chapter I. i. Yen Yuan asked about perfect virtue. The 
Master said, ‘ To subdue one’s self and return to propriety, is perfect 
virtue. If a man can for one day subdue himself and return to pro- 
priety, all under heaven will ascribe perfect virtue to him. Is the 
practice of ^rfect virtue from a man himself, or is it from others ? ' 

3 . Yen Yiian said, ‘ I beg to ask the steps of that process.’ The 
Master replied, ‘ Look not at what is contrary to propriety ; listen 
not to what is contrary to propriety; speak not what is contrary to 
propriety ; make no movement which is contrary to propriety.’ Yen 
Yuan tAim said, ‘ Though I am deficient in intelligence and vigour, 
I will make it my business to practise this lesson.’ 


HBXsne or this Book.— - j- 
*Tli© twelfth Book, beginning with “Yen 
TAul'** It eontains 24 chapters, convoTing 
leMons on perfect rirtue, goTomment, and other 
^pnstions of morality and policy, addressed in 
OoiiTeiaatt<m by Confucius chiefly to his dis< 
siplas. ^e different answers, giren about the 
same subject to different questioners, show well 
how the sage suited his instructions to the 
eha ract ers and capacities of the parties with 
whom he had to do. 

1* How ID amuif id raancT tcb|dk: — 
ao ur mm uaom with Ymr YilAM. i. In Ho Yen, 

JKB is explained by * to restrain 

the body.* Ohfl Hst defines by * to 

wd g, by IP ^ .the 
eelfldidMiMaQfthebody.’ Intbe-^^.it 


is not exactly selfishness, but selfishness is 
what abides by being attached to the body, and 
hence it ia said that selfishness is g^.' And 

i Q ^ Sr ‘Si a 

subduing and putting away the aeff, but sub- 
duing and patting away the selfish desires in Ms 
mV’ This ' selfishness in the self* is of a three- 
fold character : — first, . said by Mor- 

rison to be ‘ a person’s natn^ constitution and 
disposition of mind : ’ it is, I think, yery much 
the Mpmm or ‘ animal man ; ’ seoond, 

. the desires of the 
ears, the eye^ the mouth, the nose ; ’ i. e. the 
dom inating influencea of the senses ; and third, 
' Ihon and I,’ i. o. the lust of snpo- 
riorify. More concisely, the g^ is aaid, ia the 
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Chap. II. Chung^-kung asked about perfect virtue. The Master 
said, ‘ It is, when you go abroad, to behave to every one as if you were 
receiving a great guest; to employ the people as if you were assisting 
at a great sacrifice ; not to do to others as you would not wish done 
to yourself ; to have no murmxuing against you in the country, and 
none in the family.’ Chung-kung said, ‘ Though I am deficient in 
intelligence and vigour, I will make it my Business to practise 
this lesson.' 

Chap. III. i. Sze-m^ Nih asked about perfect virtue. 

2. The Master said, ‘ The man of perfect virtue is cautious and 
slow in his speech.’ 


to be the as opposed to the 

‘the mind of man ' in opposition to 

‘the mind of reason see the Shd-ching, II. ii. 
IS. This refractory ‘ mind of man,’ it is said, 
Zp 'l^ /p , ‘ is innate,’ or, perhaps, ‘ con' 

nato.' In ail these statements there is an 
acknowledgment of the fact — the morally ab- 
normal condition of human nature— which 
underlies the Christian doctrine of original sin. 
With reference to the above threefold classifi- 
cation of selfish desires, the second paragraph 
shows that it was the second order of them — 
the influence of the senses — which Confiicius 

specially intended. — see note on jfSt 

VUL ii. It is not here anmoniu. Chfi Hsi 


defines it— ^ "Iff ‘ the specific 

diTiauma attd graces of heavenly principle or 
naaon.’ This is continually beuig departed 
from, on the impulse of selfishness, but there 
is an ideal of it as proper to man, which is to be 
aimght — ‘returned to’ — by overcoming that. 

is explained by Chfi Hal by 0^ ‘to allow.’ 
The gloss of the ‘will 

{naise his perfect virtue.’ Perhaps ~|t 
is only»-our‘overybody,’ or ‘anybody.’ SoiM 
editors take Awn in the sense of ‘ to return,' — 
‘the empire will return to perfect virtue ; ’ — 
supposing the ezemplifler to be a ^inoe. In 
the next sentence, which is designed to teach 


that every man may attain to this virtue for 
himself, is equivalent to our ‘or,’ and 
implies a strong denial of what is asked, a. 

‘ a list of particulars.’ is used as an active 
verb; — ‘I beg to make my business these worda* 
2. Whbbets paaracT vmruz is uauzan ; — a 
ooKvzssATioa WTTB CHuae-KXTae. Chung-kung, 
see VI. i. From this chapter it appears that 
reverence and reciprocity <>o 

largest scale, constitute perfect virtue. 

— ‘ ordering the people,’ is apt to be dime 
with haughtiness. This part of the answer 
may be compared with the iqpostle’s praeept — 
* Honour all men,’ only the ' sH man ‘ <■ mn^ 


all men‘ is ntudt 

more comprshensiTe there. 

— eompareV.xi. s ‘abroad,’ 

‘at home.’ PAo Hsien, in Ho Yen, howevar, 
takes the former as denoting ‘ the prinee of a 
State,’ and the latter,‘thechiefof agrsatofifo^s 
establishment.’ This is like the interpretatioB 
of in last ehapter.— The answer, the same 

as that of HOi in last ehapter, seems to betn^ 
the hand of the eompiler. 

3. Caonos a srsazisu a onanacrsusnc or 
pssrEcr emus a ooxvasanim wm Ihsa* 
Hifi. I. Tsse-uifi was the designation of Sse> 

mS King, altos U King mm)' whose 
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3. ‘ Cautious and slow in his speech ! ’ said Nili ; — ‘is this what is 
meant ly perfect virtue 1 ’ The Master said, ‘ When a man feels the 
difficulty of doing, can he be other than cautious and slow in 
speaking 1 ’ 

Chap. IV. i. Sze-m 4 NiA asked about the superior man. The 
Master said, ‘ The superior man has neither anxiety nor fear/ 

2. ‘ Being without anxiety or fear ! ’ said NiA ; — ‘ does this consti- 
tute what we call the sm)erior man 1 ’ 

3. The Master said,* When internal examination discovers nothing 
wrong, what is there to be anxious about, what is there to fear 1 ’ 

Chap. V. i. Sze-mA NiA, full of anxiety, said, ‘ Other men all 
have their brothers, I only have not.’ 

2. Tsze-hsiA said to him, ‘ There is the following saying which I 
have heard: — 


tablet ia now the 7th east in the outer ranges 
tS the diseiplea. He belonged to Sang, and 
was a broker of Hwan Tfli, VII. zxU. Their 
oidinaiy somame was Hsiang ^ 
of Hwan eonld also be used bj them, as th^ 
wore descended from the dake so called. The 
dfliee of ‘ Blaster of the horse' 

Img been in the family, and that title appears 
here as if it were If ih's somame. 3. g([j — 

‘the words coming forth with diffi- 

in the note on VII. x, tt al . — ‘Doing being 
difBonlt, can speaking be without difficulty of 
ntteranee.' 

4. How na Cncs-iszi nas it xi i HX R AaxiFrr 
aoB rxan, asp cowbciqub Kacmuim ntxBs raon 
msB. I. is our ■ anxiefy,' trouble about 
coming tronbles; is ‘fear,’ when the 
troubles have arrived, a. ia ‘a chronic { 


illness ; ’ here it is understood with reference 
to the mind, that displaying no symptom of 
disease. 

6 . CoRSOLAIIOK OrVXBED ST IhZB-HSXi TO TSXE- 
Bid, ABXIOUS ABOUT TUB WAVS Or HIS BBOIHBB. 

I. Trae-niA’s anxiety was occasioned by the 
conduct of his eldest brother Hwan PAi, who, 
he knew, was contemplating rebellion, which 
would probably lead to his death. 

‘elder brothers’ and 'younger brothers,’ but 
Tsse-ni A was himself the youngest of his family. 
Thephrasesimply^' brothers.’ ‘All have their 
brothers,’ — i.e. ^1 can rest quietly without 
anxiety in their relation, a. It is naturally 
suppo^ that the author of the observation waa 

Confheina. Tsze-hsik, see I. viL 4. The 

says that the expression, ‘sll within the 

four sees are Iwothers,’ ^ ^ ^ , 

‘ does not mean that all under heaven have the 
same ^nealogical register.’ ChA Hst’s intor- 
pretstion is that, when a man ao aets, other 
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3. ‘ “ Death and life have their determined appointment ; riches 
and honours depend upon Heaven.” 

4. ‘Let the superior man never fail reverentially to order his 
own conduct, and let him be respectful to others and observant of 
propriety : — then all within the four seas will be his brothers. What 
nas the superior man to do with being distressed because he has no 
.brothers 1 ’ 


Chap. VI. Tsze-chang asked what constituted intelligence. The 
Master said, ‘ He with whom neither slander that gradually soaks 
inio the mind, nor statements that startle like a wound in the flesh, 
are successful, may be called intelligent indeed. Yea, he with whom 
neither soaking slander, nor startling statements, are successful, may 
be called far-seeing.’ 


men will love and respect him as a brother 
Thi^ no doubt, is the extent of the saving, 
have found no satisfactory gloss on the phrase 
— ‘ the four seas.' It is found in the Shd-ching, 


theShih-ching, andthe LiChl. Inthe 
a sort of lexicon, very ancient, which was once 
reckoned among the Ching, it is explained as a 
territorial designation, the name of the dwell- 
ing.place of all the barbarous tribes. But the 
great YU is represented as having made the 
four seas as four ditches, to which he drained 
the waters inundating ‘the Middle Kingdom.’ 
Plainly, the ancient conception was of their 
own country as the great habitable tract, north, 
aouth, east, and west of which were four seas 
or oceans, between whoee shores and their own 
borders the intervening space was not very 
great, and occupied ly^d hordes of inferior 
rases. See the 

— Commentators eonsidw TSae-haU's attempt 
at eonaolation altogether wide of the mark. 

A Wnaz o osa m u ns rtmaaMmmcm : — an- 


nuasxD TO TezE-cnaae. Tsze-ehang (11. zvii), 
it is said, was always seeking to be wise about 
things lofty and distant, and therefore Con- 
fucius brings him back to things near at hand, 
which it was more necessary for him to attend 

to. ^ ffh, ' soaking, moiataning, 

slander,’ which nnpereeived sinks into the 
minA (.B and interchanged 

with 1^), 'statements of wrongs which startle 
like a wound in the flesh,' to which in the sur- 
prise credence is given. He with whom these 
things ‘no go,’ is intelligent, — 

yea, &r-seeing. So Chfl 

Hal. The old interpreters differ in their view 

skin receives dost which gradually aosumn- 
latea.’ This makes the phrase synonymous 
with the fonssr. 
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Chap. VII. i. Tsze-kung asked about government. The Mas- 
ter said, ‘ The requisites of government are that there be suflSciency 
of food, sufficiency of military equipment, and the confidence of the 
people in their ruler.' 

2. Tsze-kung said, ‘If it cannot be helped, and one of these must 
be dispensed with, which of the three should be foregone first 1 ’ 
‘ The military equipment,’ said the Master. 

3. Tsze-kung again asked, ‘If it cannot be helped, and one of the 
remaining two must be dispensed with, which of them should bp 
foregone 1 ’ The Master answered, ‘ Part with the food. From of 
old, death has been the lot of all men ; but if the people have no faith 
in their rulers, there is no standing /or the State.’ 

Chap, VIII. i. Chi Tsze-ch'kng said, ‘In a superior man it is 
only the substantial qualities which are wanted ; — why should we 
seek for ornamental accomplishments ? ’ 


7. Bcquisms a aonamaxT ; — a coavzasA- 
Tioa wrm Tszz-nna i. primarUy means 
‘weapons.’ ‘A soldier,’ the bearer of sneh 
weapons, is a secondary meaning. There were 
no standing armies in Ckinfheins’s time. The 
term is to Im taken here, as = ‘ military equip- 
ment,’ ‘preparation for war.’ -jg 
nfen to U ‘their mler.’ 3. The dilB- 
enlty bore ia with the concluding clanso — 
~\l . Transferring the meaning of 
bom paragraph i, we n aturally render as in the 
tiaaalation, and *»* = it, ‘the 

State will not stand.’ ’This is the Tiew, more- 
orer, of tlw old interpreters. Chd and his 
followera, however, seek to make much more 
ft tin Pw ist paragraph he comments, 
— ‘ The granaries being fall, and the military 
preparation compete, then M the influence vt 
instruetion proeaed. So shall the pe<^e have 


fiuth in their mler, and will not leave him or 
rebel.’ On the 3rd paragraph he says, — ‘ If the 
people be without food, they must die, but 
death is the inevitable lot of men. If they are 
without '^g, though they live, they have not 
wherewith to establish themselves. It is better 
for them in such case to die. Therefore it is 
better for the ruler to die, not losing faith to 
his people, so that the people will prefer death 
rather than lose faith to him.’ 

8. Suastsimsi, orrAums Amo accomfusb- 
jonris m thx Cnija-imx. i. Tszc-ch'&ng was 
an ofBcer of the State of Wei, and, distressed 
by the piusuit in the times of what was merely 
external, made this not sufBciently well-con- 
sidered remark, to which Tsze-kung r^lie^ 
in, according to Cbd Hsi, an equally one-sided 
manner, t. is thuseoqpanded 

‘why use accomplishments in order to 
make a CMM-iaMf ' z. We may intopret this 
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2. Tsze-kung said, ‘Alas! Yonr words, sir, show you to be a 
superior man, but four horses cannot overtake the tongue. 

3. ‘Ornament is as substance; substance is as ornament. The 
hide of a tiger or leopard stripped of its hair, is like the hide of a 
dog or goat stripped of its hair.’ 

Chap. IX. i. The duke Ai inquired of YA Zo, saying, ‘ The 
year is one of scarcity, and the returns for expenditure are not suffi- 
cient ; — what is to be done ? ’ 

2. YA Zo replied to him, ‘ Why not simply tithe the people?' 

3. ‘ With two-tenths,’ said the duke, ‘ I find them not enough ; — 
how could I do with that system of one-tenth ? ’ 

4. Yfi Zo answered, ‘ If the people have plenty, their prince will 
not be left to want alone. If the people are in want, their prince 
cannot enjoy plenty alone.’ 


pukgimph, as in the tnuialation, putting a 
eomma after Se, ChS Hal. But the old 
interpreters seem to have read right on, with- 
out any comma, to . |||„ in which ease the 

paragraph would be — ‘Alas I sir, for the way 
in which you speak ofthe superior man I’ And 
this ia the most natural construction. 3. The 
modem commentators seem hypercritical in 
condemning Tsze-kung’s language here. He 
shows the desirablenaas of the ornamental ae- 
emnpUahments, but does not necessarily put 
them on the same lere! with the subrtmtial 
qualities. 

9. Idonr Tsx&noH tbs bbst wat to sbcobb 
TUBeoTSBxmiTrBoii EHBABBAssimT foKwaar 
o» mns. I. Duke Ai, IL zz. Td 2c, L ii. 
n By the statutes of the ChAu d3maaty, the 
ground was dirided into allotments eultirated 
hi eommm by the fhmilies located upon them, 
end the produce was dirided equally, nine- 


tentha being given to the fanners,and one-tenth 
being reserv^ as a contribution to the State. 
This was called the law of which term > 

‘ pervading,’ ‘general,’ with referenoe, ap- , 

parentiy, to the system of mnewn labour. 3. A 
former duke of Ld, Hsdan (a. o. 609-591), had 
imposed an additional tax of anther tenth 
from each family’s portion. 4. The meaning 
of this paragraph is given in the translation. 
Literally rendered, it is, — ‘The people haring 
plenty,theprinoe — withwhomnotplmtff The 
peiple not haring plen^, with whom can the 
prince have plen^f’ Td 20 wished to impress 
on the duke that a sympathy and common con- 
dition should unite him and his people. If he 
lightened his taxation to the regular tithe, 
then they would cultivate their allotments 
with so much vigour, that his receipts would 
be abundant, l^y would be able, moreover, 
to help their kind mto in any emergency. 
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Chap. X. i. Tsze-chang having asked how virtue was to be 
exalted, and delusions to be discovered, the Master said, ‘Hold 
faithfulness and sincerity as first principles, and be moving con- 
tinually to what is right ; — ^this is the way to exalt one’s virtue. 

2. ‘ You love a man and wish him to live ; you hate him and wish 
him to die. Having wished him to live, you also wish him to die. 
This is a case of delusion. 

3. ‘ “ It may not be on account of her being rich, yet you come 
to make a difference.” ’ 

Chap. XI. i. The duke Ching, of Ch'i, asked Confucius about 
government. 

2. Confucius replied, ‘ There is government, when the prince is 
prince, and the minister is minister ; when the father is father, and 
the son is son.’ 

3. ‘ Good!’ said the duke ; ‘ if, indeed ; the prince be not prince, the 
minister not minister, the father not father, and the son not son, 
although I have my revenue, can I enjoy it ? ’ 


10 . How TO BX/U.T VUn'UB Ago PDCOTEK 
PELCSiom. t. Taze-clumg, aee chap. gi. The 
Master aajB nothing about the ‘discriiuin- 

ating,' or ‘ cUscoTcring,’ of delusions, but gives an 
instance of a twofold delusion. Life and death, 
it is said, are independent of our wishes. To 
desire foramaneitber the one orthe other, there- 
fore, is one delusion. And on the ohange of our 
feelings to ehai^oar wishes in reference to the 
same person, isaaother. 
in this Confudnahaidl; sppean to be the sage. 
3 . See the Shih-elia^ IL iv. Ode xr. 3 . 1 have i 


translated according to the meaning in the 
Shih-ehiug. The quotation may be twisted into 
some sort of accordance with the preceding 
paragraph, as a case of delusion, but the com- 
mentator Ch'&ng i» probably correct in 

supposing that it should be transferred to XV L 
xii. Then should be in the text, not 
11. Goon oovaBSMEST onraiHS OHI.Y when all 
TBE BKLATTVE DUTIES ABE KAIITTAIIIED. I. Con- 
fucius went to Ch'i in his abthyear, s. c. 51 7 , and 
finding the reigning duke— styled cMng after 
his death — overshadowed by his ministers, and 
thinking of setting aside his eldest son firom the 
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Chap. XII. i. The Master said, ‘Ah ! it is Yu, who could with 
half a word settle litigations ! ’ 

2. Tsze-lu never slept over a promise. 

Chap. XIII. The Master said, ‘ In hearing litigations, I am like 
any other body. What is necessary, however^ is to cause the people 
to have no litigations.’ 

Chap. XI v. Tsze-chang asked about government. The Master 
said, ‘ The art of governing is to keep its affairs before the mind with- 
out weariness, and to practise them with undeviating consistency.’ 

Chap. XV. The Master said, ‘ By extensively studying all learn- 
ing, and keeping himself under the restraint of the rules of pro- 
priety, one may thus likewise not err from what is right.’ 


succession, he sb&ped his answer to the ques- 
tion about government accordingly. 3. ‘Al- 
though 1 have the grain,’ he. my revenue, the 
tithe of the produce of the country. 

rfii ^ fi 

xxi), ‘shall I be able to eat it?’ — intimating 
the danger the State was exposed to from in- 
subordinate officers. 

12. Wrm WHAT EASE TIsze-j.0 could settle 
LrriGATioRs. 1. We translate here — ‘could,’ 
and not — ‘can,’ because Confucius is simply 
praising the disciple’s character. Tsze-lu, see 
II. xvii. ^ ■^. ‘ half a word.” 

a. This paragraph is from the compilers, stat- 
ing a fa^ about Tsze-ld, to Ulustrate what the 
Master said of him. is explained by Chd 
Hsi by ‘ to leave,’ ‘to let remain.’ Its 
primary meaning is — ‘ to pam a night.’ We 
have in English, as given in the translation, 

a corresponding idimn. — In Ho Yen, ;r#“ 
taken as ^ ‘ one-sided words,’ meaning | 

thatTsze-lh eouU judge rightly on hearing half | 


acase. again is explained bvg^‘before- 

hanA’ — *Tsze-lu made no promises beforehanA 

13. To ntzvERT SETtzK mair to DErEamin 
LmsAiiosa See the 

opposed to (preceding chapter)^ is used of 
civil causes other 

of criminal Little stress 

is to be laid on the ‘I;’ moeh on ft— 

* to influence to.’ 

14. 'Ha AKT or oovBEimo. J^, as tqppoeed 
to must be used as an active verb, and is 
explained by Chft Hsi as in the translation. 

refers to that sq)ect of government sboot 

which Tsze-chang was inquiring. MU- 
— ■, 'first and last the same 

internuly the same.’ 

15. Habdlt DimsEET non VL xxv. 
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Chap. XVI. The Master said, * The superior man seeks to 
perf^t the admirable qualities of men. and does not seek to perfect 
their bad qualities. The mean man does the opposite of this.’ 

Chap. XVII. Chi K'ang asked Confucius about government. 
Confucius replied, ‘ To govern means to rectify. If you lead on the 
people with correctness, who will dare not to be correct ? ’ 

Chap. XVIII. Chi K'ang, distressed about the number of thieves 
in tJie State, inquired of Coimicius how to do away wUh them. Ckm- 
fucius said, ‘ If you, sir, were not covetous, although you should 
reward them to do it, they would not steal.' 

Chap. XIX. Chi K’ang asked Confucius about government, 
saying, ‘ What do you say to killing the unprincipled for the good of 
the principled 1 ’ Confucius replied, ‘ Sir, in carrying on your govern- 
ment, why should you use killing at all ? Let your evinced desires 
be for what is goM, and the people will be good. The relation 


1& Otpoanc nmimcB <mw ^ or tbb 

CmBIOB MAM ASO TBS UMAX MAM. 

17. OomaniT ao&u. a ns mkd, amv mt- 
rtaOMT Mt MXAMnM. 

IS. THB FBOru AU BAPB MUIV BT XBB 
BSABTU OF FHint BOUDB. This Is s good is. 
■tsaae of Oonfbeioa's boldness in reproving 
total in posrar. Chi K'ang (II. xz) byi made 
him se l f head of the Chi fiiinil 7 , and entered 
into aD itansiiipatiinia, bj taking off the inJhnt 
nephew , i^ o eh oold hare been its rij^tM 
ebi^ ‘ did not covet,’ 1 e. 

a paaiti on an d inSne nee ro which joahaveno 
”****• 


of yonr not being ambitions.’ 

m 




19 . Kiuxbo bo* *0 BB T.um or nr nounw; 


THXBFFBCIOrTIBtn BZAItrLB. 

ia an active verb,- j#, or <to 


complete,' ■ to perlbet* jj^ianaadinavagua 
aanse, not poaitiva vixtne, nat-'natnrs^' ‘aha- 
neter.’ Sonm for vonld read 
‘to add upon,* bnt ifoclf most hers have 
snbata nt ially that meanii^ ^±ZSL 
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between superiors and inferiors, is like that between the wind and 
the grass. The grass must bend, when the wind blows across it. 

Chap. i. Tsze-chang asked, ‘What must the oflScer be, who 

may be said to be distinguished V .... , 

2. The Master said, 'What is it you call being distinguished ? 

3. Tsze-chang replied, ‘ It is to be heard of through the State, to 
be heard of throughout his clan.’ 

4. The Master said, * That is notoriety, not distinction. 

5. ‘ Now the man of distinction is solid and straightforward, and 
loves righteousness. He examines people s words, and looks at their 
countenances. He is anxious to humble himself to others. Such 
a man will be distinguished in the country ; he will be distinguidied 
in his clan. 

6. ‘ As to the man of notoriety, he assumes the appearance of 


-M-inZiUM, ‘ the grass, bBTing {be 
wind open it. 

Sa 'ncn MAS or luxts msasmos, asd tbm 
MAS or soiDBiRT. I. The ideas of *a eoholar' 
and an ‘offleer’ blend together in China. 

iS. ‘to reach all round;’ — being 
Uifliientisl, and that influence being adm ow- 
lodged. 3. If -|~be‘an offleer,* then 
aasamcis him to be the minister a prince of a 
State, and that he is only the minister 

of a great <^ker, who is the head of a elan. 


If, howoTor, be understood of ‘a scholar,’ 
0 wUl- WIM> ‘the country,’ ‘people 
generally,' and will — 
of rslatiTes and nei^bonm.’ 5. TA‘- 
is the rerb. The dictionary explains it 

by ‘to desecnA Rwn being on hl^ to be- 
low.’ it is hsare rather ssore stiH, 
M * to come down below Mtr men.’ A The 
oondamnstion beie might be mors' ftiUy and 
clearly expressed. 
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virtue, but Lis actions are opposed to it, and he rests in this character 
without any doubts (Aout himsdf. Such a man will be heard of in 
the country ; he will be heard of in the clan.’ 

Chap. XXI. i. Fan Ch'ih rambling with the' Master under the 
trees about the rain altars, said, ‘I venture to ask how to exalt 
virtue, to correct cherished evil, and to discover delusions.’ 

2. The Master said, ‘ Truly a good question 1 

3. ‘ If doing what is to be done be made the first business, and 
success a secondary consideration ; — is not this the way to exalt vir- 
tue ? To assail one's own wickedness and not assail that of others ; 
— is not this the way to correct cherished evil ? For a morning's 
anger to disregard one’s own life, and involve that of his parents; — 
is not this a case of delusion ? ’ . 

Chap. XXII. i. Fan Ch'ih asked about benevolence. 'The Mas- 
ter said, ‘ It is to love all men.’ He asked about knowledge. The 
Master said, * It is to know all men.’ 


31. How TO KXA1.T TIBTUX, OOBBECT TICS, AHD 
KSOOTEB OXLDSIOKS. CompBTe chap. X. Here, 
■s there, under the last point of the inquiry, 
Confuciue simply Indicstw a case of delusion, 
and perhaps that is the beat way to teach how 
to di^Ter delusions gsuerally. i. Fan Ch'ih, 
see n. ▼. see XI. xxr. 7 , followed 

there must be reference to the 
trees growing about the altars. fonnsd 
from ‘bsart' and ‘to conceal,’ »seciet vice. 

» ;^l^^^-oompars with ±m 

,ia TL which alao is the rsportof 


a conversation with Pan Ch'ih. Uj — 
, •himself’ ‘his own.’ ‘Amoming’s 
an^r ' most he a smaU thing, but the o<mae- 
quences of giving way to it are veiy teirible. 
The case is one of great delusion. 

22. About BBHBVouncE aan wisdok; — h<^ 
KIOWianoB SCBSEBVZS BSREVOUBOB. Pbb Ch'ih 
might well deem the Master’s replies enig* 
metical, and, vrith the help of Ttee-hait’s ex- 
planations, the student still finds it difilealt to 
understand the chapter, i. hero, being 
opposed to^ or distinct frWB, is to be taken 

as meaning ‘benevolence,’ and not as 'perbet 
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2. Fan Ch'ih did not immediately understand these answers. 

3. The Master said, ‘ Employ the upright and put aside all the 
crooked ; — in this way the crooked can be made to be ujjright. 

4. Fan Ch'ih retired, and, seeing Teze-hsiA, he said to him, ‘ A little 
while ago, I had an interview with our Master, and asked him about 
knowledge. He said, “ Employ the upright, and put aside all the 
crooked;— in this way, the crooked will be made to be upright,” 
What did he mean ? ’ 

5. Tsze-hsia said, ‘ Truly rich is his saying I 

6. ‘Shun, being in possession of the kingdom, selected from among 
all the people, and employed K^lo-y&o, on which all who were devoid 
of virtue disappeared. T ang, being in possession of the kingdom, 
selected from among all the people, and employed I Yin, and all 
who were devoid of virtue disappeared.' 

Chap. XXIII. Teze-kung asked about fnendship. The Master 
said, ‘Faithfully admonish your friend, and AUfully lead him on. 
If you find him impracticable, stop. Do not di^race yourself. 


rirtue.’ a. ^J^,'notyet,’i.«. notimmediJitBly. 
3. Compare II. xix. 4. 4tli tone, in the 
diotionaty defined by ‘fotmerly.’ 6. See 
tbe names here in the fflift-ehing, Puia 11,111, 
andIV. Shun and Tang ahowM their wisdom 


—their knowledge vt men— in tbe seleetien <a 
the ministere who were named. Thatwastheir 
mnpioyment of tbe npright, and therefore alt 
devoid of virtue diaiw>«“«l- That was their 
making the erooked uprigjit j — rad so their love 
rea che d to all 
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Chap. XXIV. The philosopher Tsing said, ‘The superior man 
on grounds of culture meets with his friends, and by their friendship 
helps his virtue.’ 


23. PBDDXircx nr friendship. read ku, 

ss in III. xrii, impl^ng some degree of defer- 
ence. ^ = as in II. iU. i. 


24. The friendship of the ChCn-isze. 
* by means of letters,’ i. e. common 
literary studies and pursuits. 


BOOK XIII. TSZE-LU. 





Chapter I. i. Tsze-lii asked about government. The Master 
said, ‘ Go before the people with your examjole, and be laborious in 
their affairs.’ 

2. He requested further instruction, and was answered, ‘ Be not 
weary (in these things).’ • 

Chap. II. i. Chung-kung, being chief minister to the Head of 
the Chi family, asked about government. The Master said, ‘ Employ 


HsaDIHS OF TKD BoOK. — 

— ‘Tsie-lfi, No. 13.’ Here, as in the last 
Book, we hare a nomber of subjects touched 
upon, aU bearing more or less directly on the 
government of the State, and the caltiFstion 
at the person. The Book extends to thirty 
chapters. 

1. Thr SECBBr OF svocos tm aoTRRHnra is ths 
inrwxARixD KxaHPLB or the suums : — a ussos 
ToThEB.i.d. I. To what understood antecedents 
do the refer? For the first, we may sup- 

'preeede the pei^pley’ 'lead the people,* that 
i% do so by the example of your personal ton- 
daet. But we'eaimot hi the second clause being I 


in the same way under the regi- 

..of*, 


be laborious for them that is, tosrtthem the 
example of diligence in agrienitnre, he. It is 
better, however, according to the idiom I have 
several times pointed ont, to taka' ^jl^aa giving 

a sort of neuter and general force to the pre- 
ceding words, so that the expresuoim are., 
‘example and laboriousnesa.’ — K'ungAn-kwo 
understands the meaning diiferently: — ‘set 
the people an example, and then you nu^ 
make them labour.' But this ia not so good. 


in the old mmiea ia 


rm... 
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first the services of your various officers, pardon small faults, and 
raise to office men of virtue and talent.s.' 

2, Chung-kung said, ‘ How shall I know the men of virtue and 
talent, so that I may raise them to office?’ He was answered, ‘Baise 
to office those whom you know. As to those whom you do not 
know, will others neglect them V 

Chap, III, i, Tsze -16 said, ‘ The ruler of Wei has been waitbg 
for you, in order with you to administer the government. What 
will you consider the first thing to be done V 

2, The Master replied, ‘ What is necessary is to rectify names.’ 

3. ‘ So, indeed !’ said Tsze-IA. ‘ You are wide of the mark ! Why 
must there be such rectification?’ 

4. The Master said, ‘ How uncultivated you are, Yff ! A superior 
man, in regard to what he does not know, shows a cautious reserve, 

5, ‘ If names be not correct, language is not in accordance with 


2. Th* SDTIES CHIETty TO BE ATTEKDED TO 
BT A HEAD XDIISTEB : — A. LESBOB TO 2AX YdEO. 

— compare VIIL ir. 3. 'Hi® 
^ are the yarioiu smaller officers. A 
head minister should assign them their duties, 
and not be interfering in them himself. His 
business is to examine into the manner in 
which they discharge them. And in doing so, 
he should overlook small faults, a. 
^^y—compare 

VL iv, though the force of here is not so 
neat as in thatdiapter. Confucius’s meaning 
1% that Chung-kung need not trouble himself 
•bout oB men of wbrth. Let him advance those 
he knew. There was no feur that the others 


would be neglected. C ompare what is said on 
‘knowing men,’ in All. xxiL 
a The sufrehe utobtaxce or xamD axiBa 
coBSECT. I. This conversation is assign^ by 
Chh HsI to the nth year of the duke Ai ct 
Ld, when Confucius was 69, and he returned 
from his wanderings to his rustive State. Tase- 
Id had then been some time in the service 
the duke Ch'd of Wei, who, it would appear, 
bad been wishing to get the services of the sa^ 
himself, and the disciple did not think that his 
Master would refnse to accept office, as he had 
notobjected to kis doingso. a. must have 
here a special reference, which Tira-ld did not 
apprehend. Nor did the old interpreters, for 

Hd Yung explains the 

'to rectify the luunes of ell thingi^* 
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If lfg«age be not in accordance with the truth 
^ f <^not be carried on to success. 

• raairs cannot be carried on to success pronrieties and 

mnsicwiUnotflourish When proprieties and Sd3flouri8h 
pmishments will not be property awarded. When punishraente are 
B^j»roperty awarded, the people do not know how to move ha^d S 

7. ‘Therefore a superior man considers it necessarv that the 
^ -^opriately, and airi whatt 


<te ^ Tw, reply would indeed be • wide 

“»w«r is substantially the 
the reply to d<^ Ching of Ch'l about 
gOT^ient in HI. xi, that it obtains when 
^ IS pnnoe, the father father, *c.; 

^ “ his relations is what 
iw ™*s**®“ would require. Now 

hU^h® *he rule Wei against 

^ Confucius, from the 

JMoe^ of the case and peculiarity of the cir- 
his disciplee, notwith- 
to take eflSoe in Wei; but at 
rf this oouTereation, Ch'd had been 
o«6ht to hare been so 
s^I^^ that he could hare taken the course 
"tS.’IJ.V*""* “hjecting the State to 
®“.*hi« scoount, Confucius said he 
J^d ^ with rect^ying the name of the 
OBke, that la. with iwaiiiri>.»i.:_ . . ... 


better t^ climax that follows, though its suc- 
cessire steps are stiU not without difficij^ 

IE ™»y be taken as an excla- 
mation, or as ^ ‘ is it not ? ’ ■ 


isu^ in the same sense as in II. XTiii The 
^ 18 the introductoiy hypothetical particle 
The phrase = < IS putting-aside-like.' H. th. 


— - .'.^uy.ug we name or 

M^thai iw with requiring him to resign the 
dukedom to his father, and be what hi^une 
ofam required him to be. See the g §± 
*» he. This view enables us to understand 


The phrase = < IS putting-aside-like,' Le. the 
“ISf 5«“7“ »“<i rerolves what he is 

in^bt about, and does not rashly speak. 6. 

K®? "® eeremonial rules, 
are designed to 
sp y and secure. So, ‘ music ’ is equivalent 
to ‘harmony.' pfj, 4th tone, is the verb. 

HAS SOT TO OCCUFT HWSBLr WITH 

It IB to be supposed that Fan Ch'ih was at this 
somewhere, and thinking <rf the 
r'*®®®' “•* officer did, IX 
eve^^«nK ‘**t‘ .knowledge embraoed a^ost 

every subject, he imagined that he mi^t get 
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requested also to be taught gardening, and was answered, ' I am not 
so good for that as an old gardener.’ 

2. Fan Ch'ih having gone out, the Master said, ‘ A small man, 
indeed, is Fan Hsii ! 

3. ‘ If a superior love propriety, the people will not dare not to 
be reverent. If he love righteousness, the people will not dare not 
to submit to his example. If he love good imth, the people will not 
dare not to be sincere. Now, when these things obtain, the people 
from all quarters will come to him, bearing their children on their 
backs ; — what need has he of a knowledge of husbandry V 

Chap, V. The Master said, ‘ Though a man may be able to recite 
the three hundred odes, yet if, when mtrusted wiw a governmental 
charge, he knows not how to act, or if, when sent to any quarter on 
a mission, he cannot give his replies unassisted, notwithstanding the 
extent of his learning, of what practical use is itl’ 


leaaons from him on the two subjects he speci- 
fies, which he might use for the benefit of the 
people. I. is properly the ‘seed-sowing,’ 
snd ‘a kitohen..garden,’bnt theyaie used 
generally, as in the translation. 3. ‘ 

feelings,’ ‘desires,’ but sometimes, as hero, in 
the sense of ‘sineerify.’ often joined with 

pSo (made of the olassifiw and >■ ■ 
doth with strings by which a <^id is strapped 
np<ni the back of its mother or nurse. — riiis 
paragraph shows what people in offlce should 
Isara. Gonfiicins intended that it should be 
repeated to Fan Ch'ih. 


5. ZimaanT soQumnsans usf riw wren our 
paacncAi. aaiuTr. |^ , — see IL ii. 

‘to croon oror,' as Chinese stndonts do ; 
here, = ‘to hare learned.’ ‘alone,’ 

i e. unassisted by the indiriduals ot his soita. 

‘many,’ refers to the 300 odes. .^|^‘alao,’ 
here and in other places, -our ‘yet,’ ‘after all.’ 

^ “ M’ ‘ 

is a mere expletire, See 

in Wang Tkn-chih’s Treatise on the Artielea 
under the beading ; dii9.ii. 
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. yi. The Master said, ‘ When a prince’s personal conduct 

w wrrect, his government is effective without the issuing of orders. 
It bis p^o^ conduct is not correct, he may issue orders, but they 
will not be followed.’ 

^AP. VII. Tbe Master said, ‘ The governments of L6 and 
Wei are brothers. 

^ a scion of the ducal 

family of Wei, that he knew the economy of a family well. When 
^be^ to have means, he said, 'Hal here is a collection!' 
men they were a little inOTeased, he said, ‘ Ha I this is complete !’ 
When he h^ become nch, he said, ‘ Ha ! this is admirable 

Char IX. I. When the Master went to Wei, Zan YA acted as 
onver ot his carnage. 

2 . The Master observed, ‘ How numerous are the people »’ 

j /El numerous, what more shall be 

done for them ? ‘ Enrich them.’ WAS flio rOT\1vr 


‘ Enrich them,’ was the reply. 

6. Hd RBCOKAL OOVDUCr AIX is at.t. to a 
wnj». A trmaaUtor finds it impossible here 


r *****aAmwr unos ic zmpossiDie &ere 

^ wtbfl ter* coneiseneas of his originnL 

7 . Tbs s not a s oosmnos osTKsSrATSsoFLfi 
^ Wd. Compare VL xxii, IA’» SUte had 
Dean direeted by the inflnenee of ChAn-kun^ 

•nd Wei was thedefof his bnither Fong^^V 

oommonly known as K'ang-shd 

n^h^ similarly, maintained an equal an^ 
•woOiMW eonrse in their progress, or, aa it 
TWS in Cmifiieius's time, in their degeneracy. 
That portion of the pretent Ho>nan, whi^ 
rant m and lies between Shan-hal and Pei- 
eUh-U, was th* hulk of Wet 
*• O MHCSM Mjnm os THX OmoBB CmSG. 
s»» na nnunnncs 03 esiriKe uob. Chine 
was a great eOeer of Wei, a tcion of its duoU 


#jgs is & dlfficuU expression, 
laterally it la — ‘ dwelt well in his house.* 
implies that he was a married man, the healof 
a family. The aays the phrase is 

equivalent to ‘managed hia fiimily.’ 

^ Hsi explains ^ by 

JSt’ '** “ signMoant of indifference and 
eareleaaneas.' Our word ‘ ha I ’ expressing sur- 
prise and satis&etion ooireaponds to It inet^ 
neuly. We are not to understand that Ohing 
reaUy nude these nttcoanees, bat Coofiieias 
UnsnyidlyreTOesentshowhefelt Cknnpan 
Burns’s line, ‘Contented wi’ Uttle, and 
wi mair.’ 
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4 , ‘ And when they have been enriched, what more shall be 
done V The Master said, ‘ Teach them.’ 

Chap. X. The Master said, ‘ If there were (any of the princes) 
who would employ me, in the course of twelve months, I should have 
done something considerable. In three years, the government would 
be perfected.’ 

Chap. XI. The Master said, ‘ “ If good men were to govern a 
country in succession for a hundred years, they would be able to 
transform the violently bad, and dispense with capital punishments.” 
True indeed is this saying 1’ 

Chap. XII. The Master said, ‘If a truly ro\^l ruler were to 
arise, it would still require a generation, and then virtue would 
prevail,’ 


9. A PEOPLE mJXEROUB, WELL-OFF, AED EDU- 
CATED, IS THE OKEAT ACHIETEMEBT OF OOVEEli- 
HEET. I. , ‘ a servant,’ but here with the 
meaning in the translation. That, indeed, is 
the second meaning of the character given in 
the dictionary. 

10. CoEFDCIDS's ESTtMATE OF WHAT BE COULD 
DO, IF EBPLOTED TO ADXIHISTEB THE eOVEBEBEET 

OF A State. to ^ distinguished ftxtm 

aild^'s revolution of the year.’ There 
is a comma »t^, and ^ 

together. does not signify, as it often 

does, ‘and nothing more,’ bnt><‘and have,’ 
‘ Pi being a sign of the perfect tense. 

—‘Given twelve months, and there would be 
a passable rMult. In three years there would 
be a eompletion.’ 

IL What A BUHDBED EEABS OF OOOD OOVEBE- I 


best could effect. Confucius quotes hers a 
saying of his time, and approves of it. 
ist tone, ‘to bo equal to.’ ‘would 

be equal to the violent,' that is, to transform 
them. ‘ to do away with killing, 

that is, with capitid punishments, unneces- 
sary with a traruformcd people. 

12 . Ie WBAT TIHEABOTALBDLEBOOUIDTBAES- 
rOBH IBS EnrODOH. I*. ‘ o^ who was a 
king.’ The character is formed by three 

straight lines representing the three powers of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, and a perpendicular 
line, going through and uniting them, and 
thus ocmveyB the highest idea of power and 
influence. See the dictionary, sub me., ohaiaeter 
Hera it means the hi^aetwisdom and 

virtue in the hipest place. ‘a geiMra- 
tion,' or thirty years. See note on IL zxUi. t. 
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Chap. XIII. The Master said, ‘ If a minister make his own 
conduct correct, what difficulty will he have in assisting in govern- 
ment? If he cannot rectify himself, what has he to do with rectifying 
others?’ ® 


Chap. MV. The disciple Zan returning from the court, the 
Master said to him, ‘ How are you so late V He replied, ‘ We had 
government business.’ The Master said, ‘ It must have been /am% 
afeus. If there had been government business, though I am not 
note m oflSce, I should have been consulted about it.’ 

Chap. XV. i. The duke Ting asked whether there was a single 
sentence which could make a country prosperous. Confucius replied. 
Such an effect cannot be expected from one sentence. 


The old interpreters take as = < vir- 
tooua gOTernment:. ’ — To save Confucius from 
the chuige of Tanity in whal he says, in chap, x, 
th^ he could accomplish in three years, it is 
said, that the pertection which he predicates 
there would only be the foundation for the 
▼irtoe here realised. 

IS. Tasr HK BE FEBSOVAI.lt CORBECT ESSEV' 
^ OFFICER OF oovERHNEiiT. Compare 
^ ^liRt the subject is here an officer of 
goremment, and not the ruler, appears from the 
phr«e|j*j^ ; see note on VI, vi. With re- 
ference to the other phraseol<^y of the chapter, 
**** “^ ^ “ya that ^ embraeea [p. 

S , ‘the rectification of the prince,' and ||.l 
, ‘ the rectification of the people.’ 

14 . Ah XBoncjLL aniioaiTiDH to Xah Yfi oh th* 
uaunnHo nranzHcn oy the ChI raniLr. The 
point of the chapter toms on the oppoeition of 
tbephrMee^ig|rand^ ^-^^-^tthe 
eomioftheClil&milyythatis, they had really 
bBen disensBing matten of government, afieot- 1 


ing the State, and proper only for the prince’s 
court, Confucius affects not to believe it, and 
Mys that at the chief’s court they oonld only 
have been discussing the affairs of his house, 
invei-sion, and 

* although I am now not employed.’ in 
4th tone. — * I should have been present *"d 
heard it/ Superannuated officers might go to 
court on occasions of emergency, and mi|^i 
also be consulted on Rach, though the g en eral 

role was to allow them to retire at 7a Seethe 
Id Chi, I. i. Pt. i. s8. The after 
a double subject, andean emphatic I; a style 
more common in the Shd than in these Ana* 
lects. 

16 . HoWTHEPJloePmTTAVnRITIirOFAOCnTmRT 

MAT DEPEVn OH THR RITLBR’S VIXW OP BIS POSIIIOB, 
RIB FEELIVO ITS MPFICULTT, OR OVliT CHBRISHOVO 

A HXAUsrrBove will, i, I shoold suppose that 
and the oorreq>ond- 
mg sentence below were common sayings, 
about whioh the duke as^ in n way to inti 
mate hia disbelief of them, — 
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2. ‘ There is a saying, however, which people have — “ To be a 
prince is difficult ; to be a miniver is not easy. ’ 

3. ‘ If a ruler knows this, — the difficulty of being a prince, — maj 
there not be expected from this one sentence the prosperity of his 
country ? ’ 

4. The duJce then said, ‘ Is there a single sentence which can ruin 
a country 1 ’ Confucius replied, ‘ Such an effect as that cannot be 
expected from one sentence. There is, however, tie sapng whi^ 
people have — “ I have no pleasure in being a prince, out only iu 
that no one can offer any opposition to what I say !” 

5. ‘ If a rulers words 1 m good, is it not also good that no (me 
oppose them 1 But if they are not good, and no one oppo^ then^ 
may there not be expected ftom this one sentence the ruin of his 
country V 

Chap. XVI. i. The duke of Sheh asked about government. 

2. The Master said, *Oood government obtains, when those who 
are near are made happy, and those who are for off are attracted. 


not here in the sense of ‘ • springy’ or 'prtsnnn 
meiOt,’ but ~ , in the sense of ‘ to ezpeot,’ * to 

be expeoted O’om.' — 

XL ii. a. It to onfytheflrst part of the sejring 
on which Confucius dwells. Hist to called 
tile principal sentenee} the other to onlj 
^^^^,‘anaoeeaBoi 7 .’ 3. Somoputaeoauna 


at the first but ittobetterto take tiiat^ 

as apcepotitlon; — ^Hajitnotbeeaqiectedthat 
/roia this. one word, he. f' Simfl a ri y^ 

to a preposition —OUT *1. W"’~W 

is h«i« used specially of the ordoe,* ruh% he., 

wfa^ a ruler may tosae. ____ 

W. Good mornaMum am new rm M»ne*a 
1- j|j|. read Mh: aeeVH. xriil. a. ConftieiuB 
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Chap, XVII. Tsze-hsi4, being governor of Chti-fO, asked about 

g overnment. The Master said, ‘ jL>o not be desirous to have things 
one quickly; do not look at small advantages. Desire to have 
things done quickly prevents their being done thoroughly. Look- 
ing at small advant^es prevents great affairs from being accom- 
plished.' 

Chap. XVTU. i. The duke of Sheh informed Confiicius, saying, 
‘ Among us here there are those who may be styled upright in their 
conduct. If their father have stolen a sheep, they will bear witness 
to the fact.’ 

2 . Confucius said, ‘ Among us, in our part of the country, those 
who are upright are different from this. The father conce^ the 
misconduct ot the son, and the son conceals the misconduct of the 
father. Uprightness is to be found in this.’ 

ia sappoaed to have in yiew the oppieniye and 
•ggreaeiTe goyemment of ChHl, to whicb Shih 
belonged. 

17. Haais Am stixu. anVASTAen sor to bb 
PW iMO Of eerrEuaKG. Cba-lu (Si 3rd tone) 
was a small city in the western border of Lh. 
the prohibitiye particle. 

18. HATtmAL Dorr Axn nranBfma ix co'l- 
usiox. I. JB, ‘ our yiUage,’ ‘our neigh- 
bourbood,’ bat must be taken yaguely, as 
ia tbe tranalaticn ; eompare V. zzi. We oon- 
aot say wbether the duke is referring to one or 
mwa aetoalease^ or pring bis opinion what 
bis people would d(x Coafucias's rejdy would 


incline os to tbe latter yiew. In the 
accounts are quoted of snob cases, hut they ate 
probably founded on this chapter, jjg is ‘to 
steal on occasion,* L e. oa some temptsSoa, as 
when another peon’s animal comes into my 
grounds, and I appropriate it. seems to 

eonyey here the idea of aeeosatioB, as well aa 
of witnessing, a. , —compare 

U.xviU.9. The expression does not ahsolntely 
affirm that this is npri^t, but that in this 
there is a better prinri^e than in the other 
conduct. — Anybody but a Chinese will say 
that both the duke’s yiew of the sntgeet aw 
the sage’s were incompleteu 
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Chap. XIX. Fan Ch‘ih asked about perfect virtue. The Master 
said, ‘ It is, in retirement, to be sedately grave ; in the management 
of business, to be reverently attentive ; in intercourse with others, to 
be strictly sincere. Though a man go among rude, uncultivated 
tribes, these qualities may not be neglected.’ 

Chap. XX. i. Tsze-kung asked, saying, ‘ What qualities must a 
man possess to entitle him to be called an officer 1 ’ The Master said, 
‘He who in his conduct of himself maintains a se^e of shame, ^d 
when sent to any quarter will not disgrace his prince’s commission, 
deserves to be ctdW an officer.’ 

2. Tsze-hung pursued, ‘ I venture to ask who may be placed in 
the next lower rank V and he was told, ‘ He whom the circle of his 
relatives pronounce to be filial, whom his fellow-villagers and neigh- 
bours pronounce to be ftatemaL’ 

3. A-gchin the disci^e asked, ‘ I venture to ask about the claw still 
next in order.’ The Master said, ‘ They are determined to be sinoere 
in what they say, and to cany out what they do. They are obstinate 
little men. Yet perhaps they may make the next class. 

zx. Here it denotea — ^not the aebolnr, hnt the 
officer. ‘ baa ihame,’ i. e. wUl aroid 

all bad ooMoet which would sobjeet him to 
preach. »■ U ( » deftignatioB for bU 

who form ono body hjtTinR^o ■«m« •noottoc/ 
They an aleo called ^ ‘nine branchea 
of kindred,’ being all of the eame eamaine 
firem the great^reat-grandfiithor to the great* 

great*grandaon. 

miasiTe,' giring doe honour to all older t hm 
liiBuelf. 3. *016 aonnd of stones.’ m 

Coamrcnnl’s hmm. 1. — rompan on XIL * ‘stono*like.’ The dictionary, with 


19. CRanacRBiBRcs or pesfect viimE. This 
is the third time that Fan Ch’ih is represented 
as questioning the Master about and it is 
supposed by some to have been the firs* in 
order, ^ (in 3 rd tone), in opposition 

to — ‘ dwelling alone,’ ‘ in retirement’ 

nie i^e tribes here are the I and the Tl. The 
1 wemetwith in IX-xiii. Here it is assoeiated 
with n, the name of tribes on the north. 

SOk UEmman «!t.assni or tm who is ims 
SBsnnai. imauns nar ns anrum osncsss, ass 
IBB nmnmmmiHZKassoPTBBOTvicBssop 
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4. Tsze-kung finally inquired, ‘Of what sort are those of the 
present day, who engage in government V The Master said, ‘ Pooh ! 
they are so many pecks and hampers, not worth being taken into 
account.' 

Chap. XXI. The Master said, ‘ Since I cannot get men piusuing 
the due medium, to whom I might communicate 'm.yin 8 trticti(yM,\ 
must find the ardent and the cautiously-decided. The ardent will 
advance and lay hold of truth ; the cautiously-decided will keep 
themselves from what is wrong.’ 

Chap. XXII. i. The Master said, ‘The people of the south 
have a saying — “A man without constancy cannot be either a 
wizard or a doctor.” Good ! 

2. ‘ Inconstant in his virtue, he will be visited with disgrace.’ 

reforance to thia passage, explains it — yjt 
appearance of a small man.’ 


I ie. mere utensilsL Com. 
pare' on IL xii. Dr. Williams translates the 
ezpreenon fairlywcU by * peak-measure men.’ 

SI. Conoonn oauaxo to ctamar Hiasai.F, 
wiEB CBS xanaar xan cxunous xs niscipias. 
Compare V. xxl, and Kencios VU-ii. 37. 
is explained as in the translation — 

it howerer, gives 


simply-^ 'dwell together with 

them.’ S I® :^,-corop. VIIL 

xrt a. is eiqtiained in the dictionary 

‘eotttracted and urgent.' Opposed 
to|J, it would seem to denote caution, but 


yet not a caution which may not be combined 
with decision. ‘ hare what 

they will not da’ 

22. Tus mroBTxircB or nxinr XHO oossixacr 
or amn. i. I translate Al^ by ‘ wizard,’ for 
want of a better term. In the ChAu Li, Bk. 
XXVI, thewd appear sustaining a sort of official 
status, regularly caUed in to bryig down 
spirit^ beings, obtain showers, da ^eyars 
distinguished as men and women, though 
is often feminine, ‘a witch,’ as opposed to 3^, 
* a wizard.’ Confucius’s use of the siting, ac- 
cording to Chd Hal, is this ; — ‘ Since such small 
people must hare constancy, how much more 
ought others to hare it 1 ’ The ranking of the 
doctors and wizards together sufliciently shows 
what was the position of the healing art in 
those days.— Chang K'ang'^h’kng interprets 
this paragraph quite inodmisdbly : — ‘Wizards 
and doctors cannot manage people vdio hare 
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3 . The Master said, ‘ This arises simply from not attending to 
the prognostication. ’ 

Chap. XXIII. The Master said, ‘ The superior man is affable, 
but not adulatory ; the mean man is adulatory, but not a&ble.’ 

Chap. XXIV. Tsze-kung asked, saying, ‘ What do you say of a 
man who is loved by all the people of his neighbourhood 1 ’ The 
Master replied, ‘ We may not for that accord our approval of him.' 
* And what do you say of him who is hated by all the people of his 
neighbourhood V The Master said, ‘ We may not for that conclude 
that he is bad. It is better than either of these cases that the good 
in the neighbourhood love him, and the bad hate him.’ 

Chap. XXV. The Master said, ‘ The superior man is easy to 
serve and difficult to please. If you try to please him in any way 
which is not accordant with right, he will not ne pleased. But in bis 


no oonstaney.' j. Thu is a quotation from the ally, * not yet may.' The general meaning of a 
Yl-ching, diagnun te ; hexagram XXXU, line Chinese sot tence U often plain, ^ 

. . . ►“ . . „ „ are pusalod to supply exactly the subiecti^aii*- 

^ 3. Thu u inexplicable to Chfi Hsi. Some jiiapies, 4c,, which other bmguages requireu 
bring out from it the meaning m the transla- rendering the phraw, I hare foUowed many 
tion. CJi&ng K*aDg>ch*&iig says: — ‘By the YI paraphraeta. who complete it thus >— • 


we propioancate gooa and evil, out in it tuere juu ij- pcv ^ 

i» no prognostication of people without eon- TB ^ 1 13 

**^*^Thb nimaanr mamma or rm superiob 


2 *. Thb mmaarr naimBs or tbs sdpebiob **** 

xm rax mun iias. Compare U. xiv, but here the seeona oeeurrenee of it ia ei 
the parties are oontraatcd in their more private | same way as the first. Compare 


intercourse with others. ‘agreeing with,’ 


ixpanded in the 
) laike’s Oeepel, 


=■ fiattering. 

24. How, ro rUDOKor a MaiirBoniHxuKixos 
an> nmixiaas or othxbs, wa xmrr xxow isa 


25. DirrEEBRCx bbtwxzx thx aupxHOB aan 

THB MEAM BAIC IB THBIB BBLSnOB TO THOSS BX- 
PUITBO BT TBSX. 


CBAJuorKas or tbobs <mmn — liter- 1 ^ tranalation,or we may reader, 

VOIfi. I. T 
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employment of men, he uses them according to their capacity. The 
mean man is diflBcult-to serve, and easy to please. If you tty to 

E lease him, though it be in a way which is not accordant with right, 
e may be pleased. But in his employment of men, he wishes them 
to be equal to everything.’ 

Chap. XXVI. The Master said, ‘ The superior man has a dig* 
nified ease without pride. The mean man has pride without a 
dignified ease.’ 

Chap. XXVII. The Master said, ‘The firm, the enduring, the 
simple, and the modest are near to virtue.’ 

Chap. XXVIII. Tsze-M asked,- saying, ‘"What qualities must a 
man possess to entitle him to be called a swolar 1 ’ *46 Master said, 
‘ He must be thus, — earnest, urgent, and bland ; — ^among his finends, 
earnest and urgent ; among his brethren, bland.’ 


* is easily served, bat is pleased with difficulty.' 
— see IL xii, being here a verb. 

'IHi is the opposite of mz , aad=. m 

All AApAbiliiies a single man.^ 

M. DXFWtMMtPt AIB AKD BEA&UTG OF THB 

tOimOB AHD TBOt KKAJI HAV. 

S 7 * KAnnui ^OALnm which abb vatoub- 
AHBXDvmiTK ‘wood,* here an adjec- 


tive, but not our ‘wooden.’ It** 

•simple,’ ‘plain.’ see IV. zziv. Hie 

gloes on it here is — ‘slow and bhmk' 
‘ Modest ’ seems to be the idea. 

28 . QuAuriEs msT naiuc ram mmabtM m 
social. isTEBcouBSB. This is the samequeation 

as in chap. xz. i, bnt ishere ‘thesdidar,’ 
the gentleman of edneati.m, withont lefeieMS 
to his being in (dBee or not. 
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Chap. XXIX. The Master said, ‘ Let a good man teach the 
people seven years, and they may then likewise he employed in war.’ 

Chap. XXX. The Master said, ‘ To lead an uninstructed people 
to war, is to throw them away.’ 


20. How THE GOVERIWEirr OP A GOOD RULER 
WILL FSEPABITTHE PEOPLE FOR WAR. 


* a good man/ — spoken with reference to him 
as a ruler. The teaching is not to be under- 
stood of military training, but of the duties of 
life and citizenship ; a people so taught are 
morally fitted to fight for their government. 
What militaiy training may be included in 
the teaching, would merely be the hunting and 


drilling in the people's repose from the toil s of 
agriculture, * weapons of war.' 

‘they may go to their weapons.’ 


-30. That people must be taught, to peepar* 
THEM FOR WAiu Compare the last chapter. The 


language is very strong, and being under- 
stood as in the last chapter, shows how Con- 
fucius valued education for all classes. 


BOOK XIV. HSIEN WAN. 





Chapter I. Hsien asked what was sharaefiil. The Master said, 
‘ When good government prevails in a State, to he thinking only o/ 
salary ; and, when bad government prevails, to he thinking, in the 
same way, only of salary this is shameful. 


Headirq of this Book.- 
'Hsion asked, No, 14.' The glossarist Hsing 
Ping ^ says, < In this Book have the 

chaEBctws of the Thrte Kings, and lim Uw 

conrse*. proper for princes and great officers, 
the practice of Virtne, the knowledge of what 
ia ahamefiil, personal cultivation, Md the tran- 
quillizing of the people : — all subjects of great 
importance in government. They are there- 
fore collected together, and arranj^ after the 
laat Book which commences with an in^iry 
abontgovemment.* Some writers are of opinion 
that the whole Book with its 47 chapters was 
'compiled by Hsien or "Vflan 8^ who appeam 
in the first chapter. That only the nmno 
. the inquirer is given, and not his surqame^ is 
said to be onr proof oi this. 

T 


1. Ins sBajBrtn. nt omcaa 10 aa canmo 
OSX.T ABOUT HIS KHOLUxsaT. Hsisu is the Yflan 
Sze of 'VI. iii, and if we. suppoae Cenftaoiua’a 
answer designed to have a practical ajqdioatioB 
to himself; it is not easily reconcileahle with 
what appears of his character in that otter 
place. ^ here 'emolument,' but tta 

meaning must be pregnant and intmisive, as to 
the trenslation. If we do not it so, the 
sentiment is oontrsdietory to VIIL 3- 
K'ung An-kwo, however, takes tto foUowing 
Ti^of the reriyT— When s country is well- 
gorurati, etoohmmit is ri^t ) when a county 
SflU^wmed, to take .^ceand emolument ia 
I iwsfcr the constro^mi of Chfl 
Hsi, which appaara in tto translation. 
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Chap, II. i, ‘When the love of superiority, boasting, resent- 
ment, and covetousness are repressed, this may be deem^ perfect 
virtue.’ 

2. The Master said, ‘ This may be regarded as the achievement 
of what is difficult. But I do not know that it is to be deemed 


perfect virtue,' 

Chap. III. The Master smd, ‘ The scholar who cherishes the 
love of comfort is not fit to be deemed a scholar.’ 

Chap. IV. The Master said, ‘ When good govemmoat prevails 
in a State, language may be lofty and bmd, and actions the same. 
When bad government prevails, the actions may be lofty and bold, 
but the language may be with some reserve,' 

Chap. V. The Master said, ‘ The virtuous will be sure to iq)eak 
correctly, but those whose speech is good may not always be 
virtuous. Men of prindple are sure to be bold, but those who a» 
bold may not always be men of principle.’ 


8 . ThS PKAIU or PEBrCCT yOTOE IB EOT TO BB 
AUOTTED rOB THB BZrBBSSIOH OF BAD FEBUEOS. 
In Ho Yen, this chapter is joined to the pre- 
ceding, and ChA H^ also takea the first para- 
graph to be a question of Tain Hsien. I. 
‘overoonung, i.e. here the lore of snpe- 
riority.’ a- asin V. xxv. 3. ‘do not 

go,’ i. e. are not allogred to hare their way, > 
are repressed- a- ‘ dCBooit,' — the doing 

sriiat is difliaalt, is gnood ; — ‘ as to its j 

being perfect yirtne, that I do not know.’ j 
A A scasoLAB nusr bb AmBo at what nj 
ueHBB THAB ooBEOBT OB nBssuBB. Compare I 


rv. xi The here is akin to the 

-jh there. Compare also IV. ix. 

4. Wbai obb dobs bust alwats bb bums; 

WBAT OBB FBBU BBBD EOT ALWATS BB BFOKBB 
A UBBOB OB FBDimBUB. for BB in 

VILxzxy. M. ‘terror flrem being in s hi^ 
position;* then ‘danger,’ ‘dangerons.’ It fe 
used here in a good sense, meaning ‘ lofty, and 
what mayaeem to be^ or really be, dangerous, 
under s bad goyemment, where good piln* 
eiplee do not preyaiL 

5. WBMATrBa01CATBtlPtBBllBBBAl.fB0nMB 

IBTBBBAI, BUT HOT yicB yBBsI. The 
moat be understood of yirtnoos speaking and 
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Chap. VI. Nan-kung Kwo, submitting an inquiry to Confucius, 
said, *t was skilful at archery, and Ao could move a boat along 
upon the land, but neither of them died a natural death. Yii and 
Cm personally wrought at the toils of hushanihy, and thev became 
possessotB of the kingdom.’ The Master made no reply ; hut when 
Nan-kung Kwo went out, he said, ‘ A superior man indeed is this ! 
An esteemer of virtue indeed is this !’ 

Chap. VII. The Master said, ‘ Superior men, and yet not always 
virtuous, there have been, alas ! But there never has been a mean 
man, and, at the same time, virtuous.’ 


‘ Tirtnoaaly,’ or ‘eoireotly,’ be supplied to bring 
outthe sense. Atrsnsletorispazzledtorender 
differenUy from Hare 

ssid ‘men of princi^e,' the qnrasition being 
between morel ewd aiumml fon rage ;yet the men 
of principle may not be withont Um other, in 
mder to their doing justice to themselves. 

A Enmn pnowsss oonootme lo noni ; 
auuBT vatrca laanme io nienrr. Tsb 
aomsrr or Cobwoics. Nan-kong Kwo is said 
by Oha Hd to have been the same as Nan 
Tong in V. i. Bat this is donbtfbl. See on 
Nan Toi^ there. Kwo, it'is said, insinoated 
in his remarit an inquiry whether Conftieius 
was not like Ta or Chi, and the great men of! 
the time so many t and Ao ; and the sage was 
■Mdastly sileat upon the subject. 1 and Ao 
eany us book to the sand century before 
fStriat. nMflrstbelongedtoafiunUymptinee- 
Ma, flunoos, from the time the onperor 
(a 0. 0430), for th^ arehm^ and dethroned 
tte emperor Hta-hsiaag Qg no. 3143. 
t was a ftsi w aids slain by his asiniator. Baa 


Cho^l^^J^^ sriiothen married his wife, and 
one of their sons CWdo) was the indi- 


vidual here named Ao, who was subasquently 
destroyed fay the emperor 8h*o-k*ang^ the 
posthumous son of Hto- bsi a ng Chi was the 
son of the emperor “S, of whose birUi many 


prodigies are narrated, and appears in the Sbtt- 

ehing as Hiu-ehl, the minister of sgTieoltuie te 
Tto and Shun, by name pH . TheChtalbaUly 
traced their descent lineally from him, so that 
though the throne only eame to his daeesn 
dants mote than a thousand yaaia after his 
time, Hon-kung Kwo q^ks as if he h^ got it 

himself as Ta did. 

comparaV.iL The name Ao in the teat dwaild 

-Ur 

7. Tbs nwBmr rtmrvm wot naan aaramnn 
to. Am mooswatmiB wim nnassias Coue- 
poie IV. iv. We must supply the ‘always, to 
eut ths mss uing 
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Chap, VIII. The Master said, ‘Can there be love which does 
not lead to strictness with its object ? Can there be loyalty which 
does not lead to the instruction of its object ? ’ 

Chap. IX. The Master ssdd, ‘ In preparing the governmental 
notifications, P'l Sh9.n first made the rough draught ; Shi-shh exam- 
ined and discussed its contents ; Tsze-yii, the manager of Foreign 
intercourse, then polished the’ style; and, finally, Tsze-ch‘4n of 
Tung-U gave it the proper elegance and finish.’ 

^ Chap. X, i. Some one asked about Tsze-ch'in. The Master 
said, ‘ He was a kind man.’ 

2. He asked about Tsze-hsi. The Master said, ‘That man! 
That man ! ’ 


3. He asked about Kwan Chung. ' For him,’ said the Master, 

‘ the city of Pien, with three hundred families, was taken from the ■ 
chief of the Po family, who did not utter a murmuring word, though^ 
to the end of his life, he had only coarse rice to eat.’ 

language of government orders, oovenants, and 
conferences see the Chtu Li, XXV. i>ar. ii. 
Tsze-oh'Bn (see Y. xv) was the chief minister- 
of the State, and in preparing such documents - 
first used the services of PI, Shin, who was - 
noted for his wise planning of matters. Sh(> 
shfi shows the relation of the officmr. Jndicatad - 
to the ruling family. His name was Yfircht 

m^y The province of the frA” 
‘to superintend the ceremonies of cummunt* 
cation with other States see the Chiu 

Bk. xxxvin. 

10 .. The juoenEST or Oonrucivs oesauumw 
Tszk.cH'Air, TszE-Hst,.ikiiD Kwas Cauira. i. See 
V. XV. 3. Ihze-hsl was the chief minister of, 
Cb'fi. He had refused to accept the tunninstioD 

to the sovereignty of the State in preferenoe to 
the rightful heir, but did not oppose the usuip- 


8. A IXSBOH rOE PABESTS ABO EIlflBrEBS, THAT 
IBET nUST BE BIBICT ABD DECIDED. Xdo, being 

parallel with Wti, is to be construed as a verb, 
and conveys the meaning in the translation 
different Onm the meaning of the term in 
XHl. i. K'nng An-kwo takes it in the sense 
of ‘to soothe,’ ‘ comfort,’ in the 3rd tone, but 
that does not suit the parallelism. 

9 . The exceuxbce or .the omciAi, BcnncA- 
noBS or CuXbo, owibo to the abiuty or rouB 
or ns orFioEBs. The State of Chang, small and 
Burronnded by powerful neighbours, was yet 
fortunate in having able ministers, through 
whose mode of conducting its govermneht it 

eigoyed considerable prosperity, with 

reference to this passage, is explained in the 

dictionary by jrfr A ra gft < the 
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Chap. XL The Master said, ‘ To be poor without miimiuriDg is 
di£Scult. To be rich without being proud is easy.’ ^ 

Chap. XII. The Master said, ‘Mang Kun^h'o is more than fit 
to be chief oflScer in the families of Ch^o and Wei, but he is not fit 
to be great officer to either of States T'ang or Hsieh.’ 

Chap. XIII. i. Tsze-IA asked what constituted a compI/ETK 
man The Master said, ‘ Suppose a man with the knowl^ge of 
Tsang Wfi-chung, the freedom from covetousness of Kung-ch^ the 
bravery of Chwang of Pien, and the varied talents of .Zan Ch lu , 
add to these the accomplishments of the rules of propriety and 
music : — such an oiie mi^t be reckoned a complete man. 

2. He then added, ‘ But what is the necessity for a complete mm 
of tire pr^ent day to have all these things ? • The man, who m the 


ing tendeneies of the rulers of Ch^fk. He had 
moreoTer opposed the wish of king ChAo (of 
<a>*d) to employ the sage. 3. Kwan Chung, — 
see IIL xaii. To reward his merits, the duke 
Hwaa oonferred on him the domain of the 
ofloer mentioned in the text, who had been 
guilty of some offence. His submitting m be 
did to his changed fortunes was the best tribute 
to Ewan’s exedlence. 

11. It is Hannmt to bxab roTsarv .^ioht 
TK sa TO cannr BioHm. Tbisaentimentihay be 
eontrorerted. Compare L xr. 

18. TmtoaraciTTOvMkneKtnia-OH'o. Kong- 
di’o was tile head of the Mkng^ or Ohnng-sun 
femily, and, amrding to the ‘mstorical Bo- 
etnda,’ was regarded by Conftiehis more than 
any other great man of the Umes in Ld. Hia 
aatimste him, howerer, aa appeua her^ was 


lotveryhigh. In the sage's time, the gOT«n* 

lent of the State of Tain (^) 
lands of the throe fomiliea, ChAo, Wei, and 
[an which afterwardadiTidod the whole 

;tate among themselres ; but meanwhile ttoy 
reie not ^tes, and Kung-oh'o, w their lo^ 
r ehic^ officer, could have managed ttair 
Ifiura. TAng and Hsieh were smaU Sta^ 
rhose groat officers would haTO to lot* 
heir relations with greater States, to which 
oncUon Kung-chVs abilities wore noteq naL 
IS Or THi oonrixri nan : — a coirrxBa^oa 
rrm Ita-Ld. 1. Tsang WA-chung had b^ 
n rfaeor of Ld in the re^ Mtenor to t^ 
n which CtHifncius was bom. Sogreatwasnia 
epntation for wisdom that the poi^le gare him 
hotiUeofa^/^.,<Mf‘“«®-’ Wdwaahia 
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view of gain thinks of righteousness ; who in the view of danger 
is prepared to give up his life ; and who does not forget an old 
agreement however far back it extends : — such a man may be 
reckoned a complete man.’ 

Chap. XIV. i. The Master asked Kung-ming Chi4 about Kung- 
shii Wan, saying, ‘Is it true that your master speaks not, laughs not, 
and takes not 1 ’ 

2 . Kung-ming Chid replied, ‘ This has arisen from the reporters 
going beyond the truth . — master speaks when it is the time to 
speak, and so men do not get tired of his speaking. He laughs 
when there is occasion to be joyful, and so men do not get tired 
of his laughing. He takes when it is consistent with righteous- 
ness to do so, and so men do not get tired of his taking.’ The 
Master said, ‘ So ! But is it so with him V 


honorary epithet, and denotea hia family t 
place, among hi.s brothers. Chwang, it is said 
by Cha Hal, after ChAu one of theoldoat 

commentators, whose surname only haa come 
down tons, was -jv A A’**’^* officer of 

theeity of I*ien.’ According to the ‘Great Col- 
lection of Surnames,’ a secondary branch of a 
fanJly of the State of Ts'io j having settled 

in Lft, and being gifted with Pien, its members 
took their surname thence. For the history of 
Chwang and of Wu-chung, see the 

*" ^ '“plies that 

there was a bi^er style of man still, to whom 
the q^thet c aw p is te would be more fully applic- 


able. 3. The 0 is to be understood of Con- 
fucins, though some suppose that Tbze-Id is the 
speaker. isttone,=:j^^, ‘an agreement,’ 

‘ a covenant ; ’ — ‘a long agreement, he does not 
forg^ the words of his whole life.’ The mean- 
ing is what appears in the translation. 

14. Tbb cBasAcisB or Krnte-snC Wls, ynta 

WAS BAin HEtTRSB TO SPEAK, KOK l.AVeB, XOB 
tabs. I. Wan was the honorary epithet of the 
individual in question, by name Chih 
or, as some say. Fa ari officer of the State 

of Wet He was descended from the duks Iw, 
and waa himaelf the fonnder of the Kong-^fl 
family, being so designated, I suppose, beearue 
of his relation to the reigning duke. Of Knng- 
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Chap. XV. The Master said, ‘ Tsang WA-chung, keeping posses- 
sion of Fang, asked of the duke of LA to appoint a successor to him 
in his family. Although it may be said that he was not using force 
with his sovereign, I believe he was,’ 

Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘The duke Win of Tsin was 
crafty and not upright. The duke Hwan of Ch’i was upright and 
not crafty.’ 

Chap. XVII. i. Tsze-IA said, ‘The duke Hwan caused his 
Iwother ChiA to be killed, when ShAo HA died with his master, but 
Kwan Chung did not die. May not I say that he was wanting in 
virtue 1’ 


ming Chift nothing oeems to be known ; ha 
would aeem firom this chapter to have been a 
diaeiple of Kung-thd Wan. a. ^^,-with 
reference to ChiA'a account of Kung-^fl Win. 

~ft jl^ intimates Conhicius’s opinion 

that Chia was himself going beyond the truth. 

16. Coitnonia'noir or Tslrra WO-ckuhg ro* 
roBciKo A FAVOva FBOM HIS PKiKCB. Wu-chung 
(see chap, xiii) was obliged to fly from lA, by 
the animosity of the U&ng fainily, and took 
refuge in CbA im As the head of the Tsang 
family, it devolved on him to offer the sacri* 
-fices in the ancestral temple, and he wished one 
of his half-brothers to be made the Head of the 
bmiiy, in his room, that those might not be 
n^ected. To strengthen the appUntion for 
this, which he contrived to get made, be re- 
turned himself to the city of Fang, which be- 
longed to his family, and thence sent a message 
to &e court, which was tantamoont to a threat, 
that if the application were not granted, he 
would hold possession of the place. This was 
what Confucius condemned, — the in a 

matter which should have been left to the 
duke’s grace. See all the cireumstancea in the 

S'- 

1st tone, as in chap, ziii, bat with a dilBBrent 
meaning, = jjll, ‘ to force to do.’ 

16. The riDTEBEirr ghabaciem op the duhes 
W l» OF TbiE AKD Hwae OF Ch’I. Ewan and 


W6n were the two first of the five leaders of 
the princes of Ore empire, who play an impor- 
tant part in Chinese history, during the period 
of the Chku dynasty knowii as the Cb*un Ch'ift 

Hwan ruled in Chi, s.c.68i-.d43, 

and Wkn In a 636-698. OfdukeHwan, 
see the next chapter. Hm attributes mentioned 
by Confucius are not to be taken absolutely, but 
as respectively predominating in the two chiefe. 

17. The ksbit of Kwae Cboeu ; — a ooeveb- 
sanoE WITH IhsE-xfi. I. -y- j^>.‘the 

duke’s son Chlfl,’ but, to avoid the awkward- 
ness of that rendering, I say — ‘ his brother.' 
Hwan (the honorary epithet ; his nams was 

and Ch'ift had both been rsAtgeesia 
different States, the latter having been earrisd 
into Lft, away from the trouUes and dangers 
of Chi, by the ministen, Kwan Chnng and 
ShAo Hft. On the death of the ^nee Chi, 
Hwan anticipated Ch’ift, got to Chi, and took 
possession of the State. Soon aftor, he required 
the duke of Lft to put his brother to death, and 
to deliver up the two ministers, when ShAo 

here-flp) Hft chose to dash his braiiu 

out, and die with his master, while Kwan 
Chung returned gladly to Ch’I, took service 
with Hwan, beesme his prime minister, and 
mads him saprssae arbiter amimg the various 
chiefe of the empiioi Such conduct was oon- 
demnsd byTtoe-lft. ^ is a peculiar ex- 
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3. The Master sadd, ‘ The duke Hwau assembled all the princes 
toother, and that not with weapons of war and chariots ; — it was 
all through the influence of Kwan Chung. Whose beneficence was 
like his 1 Whose beneficence was like his 1 ’ 

Chap. XVIII. l. Tsze-kung said, ‘ Kwan Chung, I ajpprehend* 
was wanting in virtue. When the duke Hwan caused his brother 
Ghiii to be killed, Kwan Chung was not able to die with him. 
Moreover, he became prime minister to Hwan.’ 

2. The Master said, ‘ Kwan Chung acted as prime minister to 
the duke Hwan, made him leader of all the princes, and united and 
rectified the whole kingdom. Down to the present day, the people 
enjoy the gifts which he conferred. But for Kwan Chung, we 
should now be wearing our hair unbound, and the lappets of our 
coats buttoning on the left side. 

3. ‘Will you require firom him the small fidelity of common 


a Confucius 

defends Kwan Chung, on the ground of the 
serviees sHiieh he rendered, nsfaw^"* inadif- 
Cnent aeeeptation Crom that intended by the < 
dise^le. xst tone, explained in the dic- 

Uonaiy by i^nonymons with though 

the makes out more than nine assem* 

bUgM of princes under the presidency of duke 

as in the translation. 

U. Tbs Msnir or Kwas Ckds« a oosvsb* 
Banos wrm 3 kxB>xuSe. i. Tsze-ld’s doubts 
about Kwan Oknng arose from his not dying 
with the prinee Chift ; Tize-kung’s turned 
prineipaQy cm his sBbseqnently beooming pie- ; 


mier to Hwan. a. g-jE- ‘to rectify, "re- 
duce to order.' — blends with its own 
verbal force, — 'to unite.’ ‘not,’ ‘if 

not.’ (the 4th toneX^^ — see the Xt Cb^ 
IILiii. r4, where this is mentioned as a charae* 
teristie of the eastern barbarians, 
see the Shit-chin^ V. xxir. 13. A note in the 
aneiently the right was the 
position of honour, and the right hand, m<ne- 
over, is the more convenient for nse, but the 
practice of the barbarians was contralto that 
of China in boUi points. Hie eeintiment of 
Confhcius is, that but for Kwan Chungs his 
countrymen would have sunk t o th e stat e <rf 

the rode tribes about thorn. 3. PEjl^.lS 
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men and common women, who would commit suicide in a stream or 
ditch, no one knowing aiijthing about them V 

Chap. XIX. i. The great officer, Hsien, who had beenyamily- 
minister to Eung-shh Wan, ascended to the prince’s court in com- 
pany with Wan. 

2. The Master, having heard of it, said, ‘ He deserved to be con- 
sidered Wan (the accomplished).’ 

Chap. XX. i; The Master was speaking about the unprincipled 
course of the duke Ling of Wei, when ChT K'ang said, ‘ Since he is 
of such a character, how is it he does not lose his State T 

2. Confucius said, ‘ The Chung-shA Yh has the superintendence 
of his guests and of strangers ; the litanist. To, has the management 


^,-soe IX. xiT. 

fidelity,' by which is intended the {itithfulneas 
of a married couple of the -common pe<^le, 
where tlie husband takes no concubine in ad- 
dition to his wife. The argument is this : — 
‘ Do you think Kwan Chuhg should have con- 
sidei^ himself bound to Chid, as a common 
man Mnsidenhimseif bound to his wife? And 
would you have had him commit suicide, as 
common people will do on any slight occasion f’ 
Commentators say that there is underlying the 
vindication this fact i — that Kwan Chung and 
Shko Hu's adherence to Chiu was wrong in the 
first place, Chitl being the younger brother. 
Chunk* conduct, therefore, waa not to be judged 
aa if Chid had been the senior. There is no- 
thing of this, however, in Cohfheius'B words. 
He vindicates Chung simply on the ground of 
hit snbaeqnent aervioes, and his referenoe to 
* the amallfideU^’ of husband and wife among 


the common people is very unhappy. 

(3rd tnim), ‘ to atranko one’s adf^’ but in ecn- 
nexion with the phnad muat be 


nadBrstpod geneaaJl/ai'toeoimnit sniokla.’ 


19 . Ths UBiT 07 Koifo-anfi Win a naoon- 
■EanniQ 10 hiqb omcs, wmut la ax ixtxuob 
FO smoN, a naa or woBia. i. Kung-shd Wfin, 
— see chap. xiv. Thisp,-u-agraphiatobeiindei^ 
stood as intimating tliat Knng-ahd, seeing the 
worth and capacity of his minister, had rseom- 
mended him to his aovereiki, and afterwards 
was not ashamed to appear in the sanae rank 
with himi at oourt. >j^,-our 'dnke’a,' Lsk 
the dnke'a court, a. meaning of the diap^ 

ter turns on the signification of toe title Wkn; 
For the oonferringof this on Kuog-skd, see the 
lit Chi, IL Sect. U. Pt. U. 13. The nanto Hate 
generally appears in the form m- 
30. Tk> ixTOBTAaca or ooon aan aats nia» 
naa aaaa ta not Sian or Wn. i. U»g waa 
the honorary epithet of Yilan duke of 

I Wei, B.O. 533-490. H e wa a the koaband of 
IfaB-tsBe,VI.axvi. See Jj- ■^, Sk. XXT. 9. 
a. 'DieChang-ebaiYa is tbeK‘nngW1Ui<dY.siv. 
'fljt ^ express his fkmily pomtien, aeeording 
tothedegreesof kindred. ‘HMlHanlBt,Ta,' — 
see YX ztv. Waagwon Ohl i , see m. zUi. 
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of his ancestral temple ; and Wang-snn Chi& has the direction of 
the army and forces : — with sncb officers as these, how should he 
lose his State V 

Chap. XXI. The Master said, ‘ He who speaks without modesty 
will find it difficult to make his words good.’ 

Chap. XXII. i. ChSn Ch'&ng murdered the duke Cbien of Ch't 

2. Confucius bathed, went to court, and informed the duke Ai, 
saying, * Ch£n Hftng has slain his sovereign. I beg that you will« 
undertake to punish him.’ 

3. The duke said, ‘ Inform the chieffi of the three families of it.’ 

4. Confucius retired, and said, ‘ Following in the rear of the great 
officers, I did not dare not to represent such a matter, and my prince 
says, “ Inform the chiefs of the three families of it.” ’ 


31 . Extravagabt opsicb babo to bb xapi 

eoop. Compare lY. xxii. 

23. Hov CoKTvcroB ynsam to AvxireB tbe 

IfUBDEB or THE DUKE Or ChT : — BI8 BIOHTXOPE 
AES muo snBiT. I. Ckien , — ‘ not indolent in 
a dn(^e Tiitoe,’ and ‘tranquil; not fq>ea)ang 
nnadriaedly,’ are the meanings atta^ed to 

as an honorary epithet, while (the 
honorary epithet of Ohhn Hing) indicates, 
* tranqnilliaer of the people, and estsblisher of 
goremment.’ The mnrder vt the dnke Cbien 
fay his minister. Chin Hing took place 

M.O. 481, barely two years b^oie Confodos’s 
death, a. implies all the fasting and 

all the solemn preparation, as for a sacrifice or 
othergreatoceashm. Properly, is to wash 
the hair with the waterin which rice has been 
washed, and is to wash the body with hot 
water, a e eordingtotheaeeonnt 


of this matter in the " jy , ConAicins meant 

that the doke Ai sfaottld himself, with the 
forces of L4, undertake the punishment of the 
criminaL ^me modem commentators cry out 
against this. The sage’s advice, they say, would 
have been that the duke should report the 
thing to the king, and with his authority asso- 
ciate other princes with himself to do jnstioe 
on the offender. 3. — this is 

the use of in XL zziv, a A. 4. Tbia'is 
taken as the remark of CtmfUeins, or his col- 
loquy with himself when he h^ gone out 
from the duke. 

—see XL vii. The leaves the sentence 
incomplete; — ‘my prince says, “Inform the 
three chiefs of it ; " — t^ drciimstance.’ The 



— ‘H<nri8ittfaattheprineevfte.f’ 3 
is the verb— ‘to go to.’ 
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5. He went to the chiefs, and infonned them, but they would not 
act. OonfuciuB then said, * Following in the rear of the great officers, 
1 did not dare not to represent such a matter/ 

Chap. XXIII. Tsze-lfi asked how a ruler should be served. 
The Master said, ‘ Do not impose on him, and, moreover, withstand 
him to his face.’ 

Chap. XXIV. The Master said, ‘ The progress of the superior 
man is upwards ; the progress of the mean man is downwards.' 

Chap. XXV. The Master said, ' In ancient times, men learned 
with a view to ^eir own improvement. Now-arday% men learn 
with a view to the approbation of others.’ 

Chap. XXVI. i. Chii Po-ytl sent a messenger vnih friendly 
inquiries to Confucius. 

2. Confucius sat with him, and questioned him. * What,’ said h^ 
* is your master engaged in V The messenger replied, * My master is 

• 2 J- — thia wM apoken to the — 

to iwrove tiiem fSw their dimgard • erime, 
whieh ooBoemed erety ]mbUe auui, orperliepe 
a le merely the reSeetiMi of the Mge's own 
mind. 

as. How ran m ama*, or a nnoa man bb 
m B OBB M AMO aoun.T p mmm e. 
ex pr em e d hy the phmse in the t r e md et ien . 

Heny paseages in the U <%1 ihow that to 
wu reqaired by the dnty of a miniater, Imt 
not allowed to a aon with hia Ihthar. 


XBB sonmon nan aid m uai mam. Ho Tan 

takes ^ in the aenae «f ^ ‘ to nndetatand.’ 
The rn^tern view seama Mttsr. 

iS. Tn p irraaa iT lonras or MAmas w 
ou> nmmt, aid ii nm nmm » Coarvoioa. 

jA A' themselTea, for «M<r 

amu' Th0 meaning te aa in the translation. 

M. Am AmniA iM imwiei n ^ 
the deaicnation of CU Tftan (j y) , anoOser 
(rfUm State of Wei, and a dimple ^ the safe. 
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&Dxiom to make his &ults few, but he has not yet succeeded.’ He 
then wOTt out, aud the Master said, ‘ A messenger indeed I A mes- 
senger indeed ! ’ 

Chap. XXyil. The Master said, ‘ He who is not in any particular 
oihTO, has noU^ to do with plans for the administration of ilte duties.’ 
• philosopher TsSng said, ‘ The superior man, 

m his thoi^hts, does not go out of his place.’ 

. XXIX. The Master said, ‘ The superior man is modest 

m his speech, but exceeds in his actions.’ 

Char XXX. i. The Master said, ‘ The way of the superior 
man is threefold, but I am not equal to it. Virtuous, he is free from 
anxietms ; wise, he is free from perplexities ; bold, he is free from fear. 
2. Tsze-kung said, ‘ Master, that is what you yourself say.’ 

Hi* {dace i* now zst east in the outer court of 
tlw temples. Confucius had lodged with him 
whm in Wei, and it was after his return to 
lA that Po-ya sent to inquire for him 

27. A repetl^<m ofVTrr. xir. 

28 . xm>uwBn ora sumaox wait ttt hab* 

KOi ryw ixjt Hi3 FoaiTzow. lUhig here quotes from 
the^^OT Illustrations, of the 5 and diagram of 
the^-ching, but he leaves out one character, 

— thereby ahere the inean- 
iageomeybat What is said in the Tl, la—* The 

mw is thoughtftil, hnd so does not go 
mtt his |uitee.^-— fHie clu^^r, it issai^ is in- 
eerted her^liom Haanalogy wi^ the preceding. 


29. Trs SUPEB20B VAR MOBS BT IMEBDSCBAir IM 
WOBDS. Sit^w — literally, ‘ ia axhamad 
of hi* words.’ Compare chaps, zxi and lY. xldi. 

80 . Cosrdcnjs’s bhvble estibate or rinisBr, 
WHicaTEEC-KuKooEinss. I. We havo the grost- 
«st part of this paragraph in IX. xxviii, but the 
translation must be somewhat different, aa 

are. here in apposition 

^ ^ ^ t**® wiperior man 

takes to be his path.’ a. <to aar.* 
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Chap. XXXI. Tsze-kmig was in the heibit of comparing men 
together. The Master said, ‘ Tsze must have reached a high pitch of 
excellence ! Now, I have not leisure /or f/m.’ 

Chap. XXXII. The Master said, ‘I will not be concerned at men’s 
not knowing me ; I will be concerned at my own want of ability/ 
Chap. XXXIII. The Master said, ‘ He who does not anticipate 
attempts to deceive him, nor think beforehand of his not being 
believed, and yet apprehends these things readily {when they occur) ; 
~i8 he not a man of superior worth 1’ 

Chap. XXXIV. i. Wei-sh&ig MAu said to Confucius, ‘ Ch'iA, 
how is it that you keep roosting about 1 Is it not that you are an 
insinuating talker V 

2 . Confucius said, ‘ I do not dare to play the part of such a talker, 
but I hate obstinacy.’ 


SL On’s Won is with oni's mr : — asaisst 
HAK isa ooxpabisohs. & ^ is 

he not saperior ? ’ The r emar k isuonicsl. 

S2. Coscmw 8Bouu> n about oub pebsobal 

STEAIBHXBI^ AMD HOT ABOUT THE BSnXATlOS OP 

uthbEs. Sm I. zvi, etal. A critical canon is 
laid down here bjr ChA Hd : — ‘All passages, 
the same in meaning and in words, are to be 
understood as havii^ been apofcen only once, 
a^ their recurrenoa is the work of the com* 
pilMS. Where the meaning is the same and 
the language a little dUEnent, thqr are to be 
takm as haring been tepeated by Conftwlas 
himself with the rartations.* According to this 
fwle, the sentiment in this chaptOTwas 
by tM llaatsr in fimr diflbrent uttmuraea. 

SS. <)uMK n mnniHTS A T tMi W HHuu t sus PB a eus- 
Bias IB HmBLT HBBiTOEioua, jy,.‘te be dis- 
uhedieBt,’ Ho re^l’alaa, ‘to meet,’ and herei 


■to antieipstei,’ ie. in jodgmuit. 
aeeXnL xiz, bat the me a nin g is thane 'par- 
hsps,’ while here the adreraative, aatd 

-‘bat.’ ^ is asadineppoeitianto 

m and-‘a qalek appr sh eed er , one 
who understands things badne othsra.' Soy 
ChA Wd- K'nng JLa>kwo, however, takes 
aseonjanetira,and^^ A in apposition with 
Um two pieeedhig diaisSsristies, and inter- 
prets theeondneieai — ‘Issneh a man of superior 
worth?’ On CSiA HsTs view, Oe 3^ is ex- 
clamstory. 

84. CwTucns EOT eare -wmBB , as p tet n o 

‘PATJTW ; - sSiSMS Of WOtttBM 

wmam rm or av Am xnoTBS. i. 

from Watwhaac’s addrsssiiigOanftidaa by Us 
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Chap. XXXV. The Master said, ‘ A hoi-se is called a ch'i, not 
because of its strength, but because of its other good qualities.’ 

Chap. XXXVI. i. Some one said, ‘What do you say concerning 
the prindple that injury should be recompensed with kindness ?’ 

2. The Master said,* With what then will you recompense kindness? 

3. ‘Becompense injury with justice, and recompense kindness 
with kindness.’ 

Chap. XXXVII. i. The Master said, ‘Alas! there is no one 
that knows me.’ 

2. Tsze-kung said, ‘VSiThat do you mean by thus saying — that 
no one knows you V The Master replied, ‘ I do not murmur against 


name, it is presumed that be was an old man. 
Such a Iib^7 in a joung man would bare 
been impudence. It is presumed also, that he 
was one of those men who hept themselves re- 
tired from the world in disgust. to perch 

or roost,' as a bird, used contemptuously >vith 
reference to Ckmfucius going about among 
the princes and wishing to be called to ofBce. 

‘holding ono idea 

without intelligence.' 

35 . Yurruz, aim xoTsmEitaTB, the fit bitbject 
OF maisE. ^1 was the name of a famous 
horse of antiquity who could run 1000 B in one 
day. See the dictionary in me. It is here used 
generally for ‘ a good horse.’ 

36 . GaoDisEonoBEBSTUBEEnroBEVia; eth, 

TO BE BR SOtPlT WITH JOBnCB. I. 

‘ kindness.’ ‘ resentment,’ < hstred,’ 
here put for what awakens resentment, ‘wrong,’ 
* injury.’ -nie phrase is found 

in the of Lao-tsze, U. chap.lziii, 

but it is possible that Confucius's questioner 
simplyeonsulted him about it as a saying which 
he had him self heard and was inclhied tc ap- 
prove a. Hl^, ‘with straighteess,* Le. 


with justice. — How far the ethics of Confueios 
fall Iwlow our Christian standard is evident 
from this chapter, and even below LSo-tsze. 
The same expressions are attributed to Con- 
fucius in the la Chi, XXIX. xii, and it is there 

which is explained. — ‘He 
who returns go<^ for evil is a man who ia care* 
fuJ of his person,' L e. will try to avert danger 
from himself by such a course. The author ot 
the ^ 4 : Bays, that the injuries intended by 
the questioner were only trivial matters, which 
perhaps might be dealt with in the way he 
mentioned, but great offences, as thcae against 
a sovereign or a father, may not be dealt with by 
such an inversion of the principles of justiee. 
The Xaster himself, however, does not fence 
his deliverance in any way. 

87. COEFUCIITB, I.ABEIITIXS 1BAT HBIC DID EOT 
KEOW HIB, BESTS D THE THOUOIIT XaST Hsava 
EBsw BIB. I. — the invenion for 

‘does not kuowme.’ Hersferred, 
oommentatoissay, to thewayinwhieh hepnr. 
sued his eonise, simply pi,, out of his own 

conviction of dnty, and for his own improve 

ment, without repud to sneeesiS 01^ ^ op™^*”** 
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Heaven. I do not grumble against men. My studies lie low, 
and my penetration rises high. But there is Heaven ; — that 
knows me!‘ 

Chap. XXXVIIT. i. The Kung-po Liao, having slandered 
Tsze-lA to Chi-sun, Tsze-fh Ching-po informed Cpufucius of it, 
saying, ‘ Our master is certainly being led astray by the Kung-po 
LiAo, but I have still power enough left to cut Lido,eS, and expose 
his conpse in the market and in the court.’ 

2 . The Master said, ‘If viy piinciples are to advance, it is 
so ordered. If they are to fall to the ground, it is so ordered. 
What can the Kung-po LiAo do where such ordering, is con- 
cerned 1 ’ 


afothe™. 

‘what is that which you say — no man knows 
yonV’ 1 ^, J- — ‘beneath I learn, 

above I penetrate — the meaning appears to 
be that he contented, himself with tlie study 
of men and things, common matters as more 
ambitious spirits would deem them, but from 
those he rose to imderstand the hi^ prin- 
ciples involved in them, — ‘the appointments 

of Heaven ’ — according to one com- 

menUtor. ^ ^ ^ :^,-‘Ho 

who knows me, is not that Heaven?' The 
0 paraphrases this, as if it were a solilo- 


88. How CoaFucim bested, as to the pbo- 
OBESS OT UIS DOCTBIBSS, OH Tns oaOSBIHO or 
HsavEH : — OH oocASioH or TazE-LlTs bbiho 
auBDEBED. I. LiAo. called Kung-po (literally, 

VOL. I. I 


duke’s uncle), probably frmn an alBnity with 
the ducjtl House, is said by some to have been 
a disciple of the sage, but that is not likely, as 
we find him here slandering Tsze-ld, that he 
might not be able, in his official eonnexioB with 
the Chi fiunily, to carry the Master's lessens 
into practice, was the hon. epithet of Ttoe- 

fh Ching,a great officer of Lfi. refers 

toChl-snn. ^ J^,—‘ is having his will 

deceived.’ Exposing the bodies of 
gf riminali^ after tbeir eseeatioiiy was oiOed 
Tbs bodies of ‘great offieers’ were so ex- 
posed in the eoort, and those of meaner crimi- 
nals in the market-plae^ ill came to be 
employed together, though ^e exposure could 
take idaoe only in one place, Just os we have 
seen generally for brotiwr.’ 

. makes the preceding elause conditional, 

‘‘if.’ . ‘Heaven’s ordering.' 
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Chap. XXXIX. i . The Master said, ‘ Some men of worth retire 
from the world. 

2. ‘ Some retire fiom ^particular States. 

3. ‘ Some retire because of disrespectful looka 

4. ‘ Some retire because of contradictory language.’ 

Chap. XL. The Master said, ' Those who nave done this are 
seven men.’ 

Chap. XLI. Tsze-lh happening to pass the night in Shih-m&n, 
the gate-keeper said to him, ‘ Whom do you come from V Tsze-IA 
said, ‘From Mr. K'ung.’ ‘It is he, — ^is it not?’ — said the other, 
‘ who knows the impracticable nature of the times, and yet will be 
doing in them.’ 

Chap. XLII. i. The Master was playing, one day, on, a musical 
stone in Wei, when a man, carrying a straw basket, passed the door 


89. DivFKREirr causgb wht mzh 09 wobth 

WITHDRAW rBOM PUBLIC LXFI^ AJTD DIPFE&EHT 
SXTKFES TO WHICH THEY SO WITHDRAW TH£X-> 

sKLTm. 1. jn, 4th tone, » m,- ’ M 
, — ‘the next class,' but commentators say 
that the meaning is no more than ‘ some,’ and 
that the terms do not indicate any comparison 
of the parties on the ground of their worthineas. 

‘the earth,' here •‘territories or States. 
3. The ‘looks,’ and ‘language' in par. 4, are to 
be understood of the princes whom the worthies 
wished to eerre. — Confucius himself could 
never bear to withdraw from the wwld. 

40. The boubeb or nai or wobsh wao haq 

WRHIAAWS PBOX FCBUC UTB IS Cos yUOlUS 'S 
mn. This chapter is understood in connexion 
wUh the preceding ; — as appears in the tranala- 
tion. ChO, however, explains by 

‘havearisen.' Others explain it by ‘have 
done this.' They also give the names of the 


seven men, which ChO oalls Hft, ‘ehissL 
ling.’ 

41. ConnxuATtoit or CoxmoiDs’s covmu V 

BEBXme TO BE BnVLOXXD, BX OBB WSO Xtf 

wirHDBAWx rson ittbuc utb. The site es 
Shih-m&n is referred to the district of Gli*aa^ 
ch’ing, department of Cbl-nan, in Sban4aa|^ 
‘morning gate,’ — a designation of flis 
keeper, as having to open the gate in the raonf 
ing, — perhaps one of the seven worthies of tts 
preceding ehaiiter. Wemighthranslats^^^ 
by ‘ Stony-gate.’ It seems to have been om«b 
the passes between ChT and LA HR’* 
K'ung,’ or Mr. K'ung. Observe tts fww 
the final Mr _ 

42. na junsnmr or a a r n aBn ewn mix a* 
CoBITICIUB’S OOUBSB, ABB BBBABX OF OoWWWB 
THEBEOB. 1. The cft'tap was one of the 
musical iniit mwmiitii of the Chinns s ; see Msdr- 

hunPa dictionary, hi soa xsttone^ *bogo 
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of the house where Confucius was, and said, ‘ His heart is full who 

•0 beats the musical stone.’ , „ i 

2 A little while after, he added, ‘ How contemptible is the one- 
idea^ obstinacy those sounds display! When one is taken no notice 
of, he has simply at once to give oyer Us wish for puUtc employme^. 
“ Deep water must be crossed wiE the clothes on ; shallow water 

may be crossed with the clothes held up. . , t> . 

3. The Master said, ‘ How determined is he in his purpose ! i/trt 

this is not difficult!’ .rm • 1 i, *1. 

Chap. XLIII. i. Tsze-chang said. What is meant when the 
Shh says that K4o-tsung, whUe observing the usual imperial 
mourning, was for three years without speaking ? 

2. The Master said, ‘Why must Kio-tsung be referred to as an 
example of this f The ancients all did so. When the sovereign died, 
the officers all attended to their several duties, takmg instructions 
from the prime minister for three years. 

by.' Hf waning *to go beyond,* * to e xcee ^' it 
Is in the 4th tone. 

18 to be read as one sentence, and understow 
as if there were a after the 
^ 2^— «ee Xin. xx. 3- 'n»® W 
terprets thi« elanae also, as if a were after 
the and had referenee to the 

sounds of the A‘iHg. ~r^ *Tp» — ■** 

dw Shih, L ill 9, stwes z. The quotation 
was intended to illustrate th at we must act y- 
cording to circnmstanoee. 3. 
seems to be a mere expletive, ^o case is one 

where the mean! ng is plain while the eharaeters 


•r 

can hardly be construed satisfactorily. I have 

not found thisexample of l^inWangYin-chih. 

48. How eovExraxar was cAsaiEn oh nnaiHa 
TBS THUS YSasa OF BILEST MOUSSITO ST TBS 

aovxBnoH. 1. ^ 

■riii. Sect L 1, but the ****”,1*,?*^ 

exactly as in the text. ftU there said ^t 
lUo.tamg, after the three years’ mourning, 


juw-wiue, . 

stlUdidnotflpeak. |g^wastheh<mormry 
title <rf the king Wft-ting (^T- B.C. I3a4“ 

ing to the dictlonsry, means ‘the shed w^ 

^ mourner lived the throe 

TT.i does not know the meaning of the terms.— 
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Chap. XLIV. The Master said, ‘ When rulers love to observe 
the rules of propriety, the people respond readily to the calls on 
them for service.’ 

Chap. XLV. Tsze-lh asked what constituted the superior man. 
The Master said, ‘ The cultivation of hi mself in reverential careful- 
ness.* ‘ And is this all 1’ said Tsze-M. ‘ He cultivates himself so as 
to give rest to others,’ was the reply. ‘And is this alii’ again 
asked Tsze-lii. The Master said, ‘ He cultivates himself so as to give 
rest to all the people. He cultivates himself so as to give rest to all 
the people : — even Y&o and Shun were still solicitous about this.’ 

Chap. XL VI. Yuan Xang was squatting on his heels, and 

Tsze-cbang was perplexed to know how govern- 1 It ia=- jtti ‘the surnames rf 

meat oould be carried on di^g so long | the hundred fanUlieOnto which number the 
a period of silence. a. "iT — the! families of the people were perhaps divided st 

A __v a . , a very early time. The surnames of the Chinese 

embraces the sovereigns, and subordinate now amount to several hundreds. The snuOl 

princes who bsd their own petty courts. m work made in the Snag 

B .— inthe-tU-^itisaaid Afl & dynaaty, contains nearly 450. The n«l»k« 

. , , , Wt 13 TWAB’ of them given in an appendix to Willianafa 

BK manage.. Syllabic Dictionary, as compiled by the Bev. 

The meaning ia, that they did not dare to allow H'- Blodget, is 1863. In the in ta., 

themaelvea any lio8ns& The expression ia not we £nd a ridiculous reason given for the sur* 
foUowed the paraphrasts. names being a hundred, to the effect that 
«4. aow A WVB o» THE muB ot rsonoxt the ancient sages gave a surname for each at 
** racm rATEa eovEBSHSET. the five notes of the scale in music, and of the 

40 . K EVXaaitr aELP-vu mvAiTOE TOE DisnE- five great relations Of life and of the fouT sess} 
cHAEAOiEa»nc or the CuUe-tbxb. con8e<)aently 5x5x4 — 100. It is to be 
It is said, are not to be taken as the observed, that in the Shik we find ‘ a bun* 
takenwUk of the in cultivating him- dred surnames,’ interchanged with 

aOt, but as the chief thing which he keeps ‘ten thousand sumamet,’ and it would aem 
before him in the process. I translate needless, therefore, to seek to attach a definiis 
therefore, by tn, but in the other sentences, it explanation to the number. 
iBffteateathe realizations, or consequences, of gtt • -'■* 

a W hnndmd P M ^L xxviii. 

names,’ aa-a designaUon for the mass of the Coarucres’s coanucr to as 

, ^ I w? oLDMAKOPHisACQUAnTTAjic*. Yuan2angwM«u 

pc^iCf occun os early aa in the ydolien old acquaintance of Conhicius, but had adopted 
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so waited the approach of the Master, who said to him, ‘ In youth, 
not humble as befits a junior ; in manhood, doing nothing worthy of 
being handed down ; and living on to old age : — this is to lie a 
pest.’ With this he hit him on the shank with his staff! 

Chap. XLVIT. i. A youth of the village of Ch'iieh was employed 
hy Confucius to carry the messages between him and his visitors. 
I&me one asked about him, saying, '.I suppose he has made great 
progress.’ 

2. The Master said. ‘ I observe that he is fond of occupying the 
seat of a full-grotvn man; I observe that he walks shoulder to 
shoulder with his elders. He is not one who is seeking to make 
progress in learning. He wishes quickly to become a man.' 


the principles of I^^taze, and gave himself ex- 
traordinary license in his behaviour. — See an 
instance in the Li Chi, II. Sect. II. iii. 34 , and the 
note there. — the dictionary explains 

the two words together 
that is the meaning of alone, and'^^ = 

‘ tosvaitfor.’ So, the commentators, old and new. 
Thenseof 0^ in this sense is thus explained : — 

‘ , 1 ^ is fond of squatting, and is there- 

fore called the squatting cVi7i^|^^^j,butit 
is called by some the c/t'ih i 
hence 0^ is used for ■ to squall’ See the 
^Ig.fnfod. -^for^.and^forl^ 
jl^t — in the sense of , »= our ‘pest,’ 

rather than ‘thief.’ ’The address of Confucius 
might be translated in the and person, but it is 
P*rhaps better to keep to the 3 nl, leaving the 
^plication to be understood. From several 
r^uenccstoYiian AnginthoUChi, itajqiears 


he was a very old acquaintance of Ccnftieiua, 
and mentally somewhat weak. Confucius felt 
kindly to him, but was sometimes i»ovoked by 
him to very candid expressions of his judgment 
about him.— as here. 

47. CoSrUCITTS'S EUFIOVTOIT OT A TOKWAOD 
TODTR. I. |p[ — ^there is a tradition that 

Confncitis lived and taught in ^ .butttis 
much disputed. 

means to convey the ro nss i ^ ea 
between visitors and the host.' — 

the inquirer supposed that Confheins’s employ, 
ment of the lad was to distinguish him for the 
progress which he bad made. a. According to 
the rules of ceremony, a youth mast sit in the 
comer, the body of the room being reserved for 
lUU-grown men ; — see the Li CM, II. Seek Li. 18 . 
In walking with an elder, a youth was required 
to keep a little behind him ;■ see the li Chi, 
L Sect. L ii. chap. 4- 7- ConlhriusTs employ, 
ment of the lad, therefore, was to teach him 
the ooor t esics required by his yeata. 
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Chapter I. i. The duke Ling of Wei asked Confucius about 
tactics. Confucius replied, *I have heard all about sacrificial ves- 
sels, but I have not learned military matters.’ On this, he took 
his departure the next d^. 

2. When he was in (Asn, their provisions were exhausted, and 
his followers became so ill that they were unable to rise. 

3. Tsze-lfi, with evident dissatisfaction, said, ‘Has the superior 
man likewise to endure in this wayV The Master said, ‘The 
superior man may indeed have to endure want, but the mean man, 
when he is in want, gives way to unbridled license.’ 


Heasiho of this Book. — 

“ 1 ^ W ■ ‘The doke Ling of Wei, No. 15.' 
The contents of the Book, contained in forty 
chapters, are as miscellaneous as those of the 
former. Rather they are more so, some chap> 
tors bearing on the public administration of 
government, several being occupied vrith the 
superior man, and others containing lessons of 
practical wisdom. *A 11 the subjects,' says 
Hsing Ping, ‘illustrate the feeling of the sense 
of shame and consequent pursuit of the correct 
course, and therefore the Book immediately 
follows the preceding one.* 

1. COSFUCIUS BUrUSES TO TALK OW XIUTABT 
AFFAIBS. lir THE XmST OT DUTTBESS, HE SHOWS 
THE DISCIPLES HOW THE SUPEUZOB KAN IS ABOVE 
DISTRESS. I. |{||^, read cAdn, in 4th tone, ‘the 
arrangement of the ranks of an army,' heren 
tactics generally. comp. I 


The ^ was » 

dish, 18 inches long and 8 inches broad, on a 
stand 8| inches high, upon which the flesh of 
Tictims was laid, but the meaning is sacrifleial 
vessels generally, = the business of ceremonies. 
It is said of Confucius, in the ‘Historical 
Records,’ that when a hoy, he was fond of 
playing at and 1 ^ . He wished by his 
reply and dep^ure, to teach the duke that the 
rules of propriety, and not wer, were essentiU 
to the government of a State, a. Prom Wei, 
Confucius proceeded to Chkn, and there met 
with the distress here mentioned. It is pro- 
bably the same which is referred to in XI. ii. t, 
though there is some chronological diiSeulty 
about die subject. (See the note by ChO Bit 
in his preface to the Analects.) 3. ^ = ‘y«% 
indeed,’ with reference to Tsze-lfl’s question. 
Some take it in its sense of ‘ firm.' — ^llic supe- 
rior man firmly endures want.’ — Duke Linft— 
see XIV. XX, also in Chwang-tsze, xxv. 9, d oi. 
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Chap. II. i. The Master said, ‘ Ts'ze, you think, I suppose, that 
I am one who learns many things and keeps them in memory V 

2. Tsze-kung replied, ‘ Yes, — but perhaps it is not sol’ 

3. ' No,’ was the answer ; ‘ I seek a unity all-pervading.’ 

Chap. III. The Master said, ' YA, those who know virtue are 

few.’ ' 

Chap. IV. The Master said, ‘ May not Shun be instanced as 
having governed eflSciently without exertion? What did he do? 
He did nothing but gravely and reverently occupy his royal seat.' 

Chap. V. i. Tsze-chapg asked how a man should conduct him- 
self, so as to he everywhere appreciated. 

2, The Master said, ‘ Let nis words be sincere and truthful, Md 
his actions honourable and careful ; — such conduct may 1 ^ practised 
among the rude tribes of the South or the North. If his words be 


2. How OoKrcctus axxbd at tkb ntowUDos 
, or AX AIJ..FBKVADIXS ux iTT. This chapter is to 
bo eompared with IV. xv ; only, says Ch4 Hal, 
'that is q>oken wlUi reference to practice, 
and this with reference to knowled^.’ But 
the design of Confheins was probably the same 
in them both ; and X nnderatand the first 
hmo as meaning — ‘Ih'ze, do yon 
think that I am aiming, by the exercise of 
memory, to acquire a vari^ and extensive 
haowMjgs f Then the 3rd paragraph is equi- 
ralentto: — ‘I am not doing this. Hyaimiato 
know myself, — the mind whioL embraces all 
knowled^ and regnlates all praetioe.* Tbia is 
the view of the chapter given in the Q : — 

mapter teaches that what ia valuable in learn- 
ing ia the knowledge of that which is important.’ 
k. ftw KXAU.T snow vnous. This is under- 


stood as spoken with reference to the dissatis- 
faction manifested by Tsze-lfi in chapter i. If 

Ae had possessed a right knowledge of virtue, 
he would not have been so aifected by distress. 

4. How Snox was axls to eovxax wmwur 
rsBSOXAi. xrroK. ^ 0, ‘made himself 

reverent’ 3E^P’ ‘correctly adjnfted 
his southwards fees see VI. L Shun sn» 
ceeding Y»o, there were many ministen of 
great virtue and ability to occupy all the offices 
of tho government. AU that Shun did was by 
his grave and sage example. This fe tte leawm, 
the influence of a mler’a personal character. 

6. CoxnuotTHAiwniSs AvraxciAnmixAii 

FAXTS OF IBS wosuA t. Wc must Supply s 

good deal to bring out the moaning here. Cha 

He] omnpares tho question with that othM cf 

Xtae-ehang about the scholar who may bo called 

^{seeXILxx. a. ^ may be r^arded as 
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not sincere and truthful, and his actions not honourable and careful, 
will he, with such conduct, be appreciated, even in his neighbour- 
hood 1 

3-, * When he is standing, let him see those two things, as it were, 
fronting him. When he is in a carriage, let him see them attached 
to the yoke. Then may be subsequently carry them into practice.’ 

4. Tsze-chang wrote these counsels on the end of his sasli. 

Chap. VI. i. The Master said, ‘Truly straightforward was the 
historiographer Yti. When good government prevailed in his State, 
he was like an arrow. When bad government prevailed, he was 
like an arrow. 

2. ‘ A superior man indeed is Chii Po-yii I When good govern- 
ment prevails in his State, he is to be found in oflSce, When bad 
government prevails, he can roll his principles up, and keep them 
in his breast.’ 


another name for the the rude tribes 

on the North (HI. v). 2500 families made up 
* / n* niado up a ^ « but the meaiung 

of the phrase is that given in the translation. 

, ‘them,’ i e. such words snd actions. — 
Let him see them 

‘before him, 

with himself making a trio.’ 0 ^ is properly 

‘the bottom of a carriage,’ planka laid over 
wheels, a simjple ‘hackery,’ but here it- ‘a 

'W ®“^* of the sash 

that hang down. 

4. ADKISABUi CRAKACrEas OF IhZE-T^ 
A»» ChI} Po-tB. I. was the designs* I 

of the historiogn^hor of Wei, 


generally styled Shih Ch’id. On his deathbed, 
he left a message for his prince, and gave orders 
that his body should be laid out in a place and 
manner likely to attract his attention when be 
paid the visit of condolence. It was so, and the 
message then delivered had the deshed effect. 
Perhaps it eras on hearing this that Confueiaa 
made this remark. ‘as an arrow/ L«k 

straight and decided. 2. Cha Po-ya,— see XIV. 

be onderetood as referring to *his principleSp*^ 
or perhaps the clause he could roll himself 
up and keep himself to himself/ i.e. he kepi 
aloof from office.^— Commentators saj that Tsss* 
yu'a uniform straightforwardness was not e^pu^ 
to Po-yu’s rightly adapting himself to circum- 
stances.— Chwang-tsza continually mentkKDa 
Tskng Shkn and Shih Yd together. 
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Chap. VI L The Master said, ‘When a man may be s^ken 
•with, not to speak to him is to err in reference to the man. When 
a man may not be spoken with, to speak to him is to err in reference 
to our words. The wise err neither in regard to their man nor to 
their words.’ 

Chap. VIII. The Master said, ‘ The determined scholar and 
the man of virtue will not seek to live at the expense of injuring 
their virtue. They will even sacrifice their li'ves to preserve their 
virtue complete.' 

Chap. IX. Tsze-kung asked about the practice of virtue. The 
Master said, ‘ The mechanic, who wishes to do his work well, must 
first sharpen his tools. When you are living in any State, take 
service with the most worthy amo^ its OTeat officers, and make 
friends of the most virtuous among its sch^rs.’ 

Chap. X. i. Yen Yuan atked how the government of a country 
should be administered. 

2. The Master said, * Follow the seasons of Hsik. 


7 . TbCBE ABI XEB with WBOX to SPEAK, A*» 

KKK WITH WHOM TO KBBP SUBBOE. THB WIHl 
KBOW TREK. may be transUted, liter- 

ally and properly, — ‘to lose onr words,' but in 
English we do not speak of ‘ losing men.’ 

8. Hi»H BATUBBS TAI.tlZ T IH T OE XOBB TKAB 
JMK. The two different classes here are mneh 
me sa me as in IV. ii. The first word of the 
**oend sentence may be naturally tramdated — 


I • They will kill themselTea.' No doubt snieide 
ia ineluded in the ezpresaion Oiw K'uiig An* 
kwo’s oxplanatioB, given by HoTn), andCaa- 
I ftieina here Juitifiaa that a^ as ia ewtaia eases 
exp r ess i ve ot high virtue. 

9. HownmoKoiiasswiiHTHBessD AiasTxx 
PBAmicEOFviaxoB. Compare ‘InmdiarpMistk 
iron ; so a man aharpeneth the oauatenaaeoef 
his friend.' 

10, CEBTItlTtTT’ F 
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3 . ‘Ride in the state carriage of Yin. 

4 . ‘ Wear the ceremonial cap of Ch4u, 

5 . ‘ Let the music be the Sh4o with its pantomimes. 

6 . ‘ Banish the songs of ChSng, and keep far from specious talkers. 
The songs of Ch3,ng are licentious ; specious talkers are dangerous.’ 

Ch^. XI. The Master said, ‘ If a man take no thought about 
what is distant, he will find sorrow near at hand.’ 

Chap. XII. The Master said, ‘ It is ^ over ! I have not seen 
one who loves virtue as he loves beauty.’ 

Chap. XIII. The Ma^r said, ‘Was not Tsang Win like on© 
who had stolen his situation? He knew the virtue and the talrats 


DTKASTIES, TO B£ FOLLOWED IE OOVEBEIES : A. 

BEFLT TO Yee Yuae. I. Tho dieciple modestly 
put his question with reference to the govern- 
ment of A State but the Uaster anawers 

it according to the disciple’s ability, as if it had 


been about the ruling of the kingdom ^ 

T) 3. The three great ancient dynastiei 
beg^ the year at different.times. Aoeordinj 
to an ancient tradition, ‘ Heaven was openec 
at tho time ; Barth appeared at the tim< 
and Han was bom at tho time 
commences in our December, at the winter sol 
stice ; * a month later ; and a month aftei 

* The Chiu dynasty began its year with 


theShangwith-ff; and thoHsiiwitb^. 
As human life thus began, so the year, in 
reference to human labours, naturally proceeds 
from the spring, and Confucius approved the 
rule of the Hsit dynasty. His decision has been 
the law of all dynasties since the Ch'in. See 
«»e ‘Diamun Pnlmintan, Chap. in Ganbil’s 
Shu-ching. 3. The state carriage of the Yin 


dynasty was plain and substantial, which C«w- 
fucius preferred to the more ornamented one 
of Chftu. 4. Yet he does not object to the more 
elegant cap of that dynasty, ‘ the cap,' says Chft 
Hri, ‘ being a small thing, and plai^d over all 
the body.' 5. The sAdowasthemusic of 
see III. zzv. — the ‘dancers,’ or* pantiH 

mime^’ who kept time to the music. See the 
Shd-ching, IX ii. ai. 6. J||^ ^t,‘the sonnds 
of Chiing,’ meaning both the songs of Chkngi 
and the music to which they were song. ’These 
songs fwm the 7th book of the ist division ofthe 
Shih-ehing, and are here characterised justly. 

IX The EEcsastiT of FOBEXHOusKr akd m- 
cavnoH. 

18 . The BaBinr or a ihue love or viHruB. 
Ci “‘‘t ; the rest is a repeti- 

tion of IZ. zvii, said, to have been spoken by 
Confucius when he was in Wei and saw the 
duke riding out openly in the same carriage 
with Han-taie. 

18 - Aoanisr /ealoubt or n r u wmi f taubib >— 
the case or Tue» WIe, aed HAi or XiA-hmA 
TSang Wan-chung,— see V. xvii *• 

explained — ‘as if he had got it by imft, and 
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of Hui of LiiA-hsia, and yet did not procuve that he should stand 
with him in court.' 

Chap. XIV. The Master said, ‘He who requires much from 
himself and little from others, will keep himself from being the dbjed 

of resentment.’ . , , , . « 

Chap. XV. The Master said, ‘ When a man is not m the haM of 
saying—" What shall I think of this? What shall I thmk of this! 

I can indeed do nothing with him !’ 

Chap. XVI. The Master said, ‘When a number of people are 
together, for a whole day, without their conversation turning^ on 
righteousness, and when they are fond of carrying oxAthe suggesitons 
of a small shrewdness ; — theirs is indeed a hard case.' ^ ^ 

Chap. XVII. The Master said, ‘ The supenor man tn evening 
considers righteousness to be essential. He performs it according to 
the rules of propriety. He brings it forth in humility. He com- 
pletes it with sincerity. This is indeed a superior roan. 


secretly held possession of it.’ Tseng Win 
would not recommend Hdi because he was an 
abler and better man than himself. Hdi is a 
fiunons name in China. He was an officer of 
lA, so styled after death, whoee name was 
designation Ho derived his 

revenue from a town caUed Lid-haii, or from 
a Bi or willow-tree, overhanging his house, 
which made him be called Lid-hsift Hdi — ‘ Hdi 
that lived under the wiUow-tree,’ See Mencius, 
n. Ft. i chap. 9 . 

11. The WAT TO ward oft nausTaxs'is. 
it is said, is here ‘ to require from,’ and not *to 
reinove.’ 

15. Hoimao cam bi Kana or pbopus who 


ICE THTSOS smtT, HOT OlViaO TBOaKW 
louBU TO THIS a. Compare VII. viii. 

15. AeaixsT rmrroLovt T t i . rw a aan aurmu- 
iciAL spscoLaToaa. Chd explains ^ 
^ by ‘they have no ground ftoaa wbieh to 
ecome virtuous, and they wfll meet with 
ilamity.’ Ho Yen 

on, ‘ they wiU never complete anything. ^ 
early literal translation amMan to ^vqr t^ 
leaning. ‘A hard **■*,’ I 
othing out, and nothing can be made of than. 
17 Tbs ooanucr or nm aoraaam Manm 
lonraoca, ooonraooa, mvmmlm, are aaemn. 

If ta explained by Chd Hal by ‘ the aubataneo 

id stem and in the ‘Completo Digest’ by 
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Chaf. XVIII. ffhe Master said, ‘ The superior man is distressed 
by his want of ability. He is not distressed by men’s not knowing 
him.* 

Chap. XIX. The Master said, ‘The superior man dislikes the 
thought of his name not being mentioned after his death.’ 

Chap. XX. The Master said, ‘ What the superior man seeks, is 
in himself. What the mean man seeks, is in others. 

Chap. XXT. The Master said, ‘ The superior man is deified, 
but does not wrangle. He is sociable, but not a partizan.’ 

Chap. XXII. The Master said, ‘ The superior man does not 
promote a man fimply on account of his words, nor does he put aside 
good words because of the man.' 


' foandation.’ The antecedent to all the is 
Sr, or rather the thing, whaterer it be, done 

ili^teonsljr. 

18. OvBowsiHooimmor, ATOvoTonsBEPcr- 

TATIOH, THE PaOPES BVBUaaB OP OOBCEBX TO CS. 

See XIV. xxxii, et ol. 

19. The scpekioe mas wiauEi to be bad ei 
■BHEHBBABCE. Not, sAy the eommentators, 
that the snperior man earee about tame, bat 
Ihme is the inTariable concomitant of merit. 
He eannot have been the superior man, if he be 
not remembered. 

IL In thef^*^*, Q and many other 


paraphrases, is taken 

' all his life.’ Still, I let the tn...slation sag- 
gested by the use of ths phrase in the ‘ Great 
Learning ’ keep its place. 

20. His own AFPBOBATIOB IS THE SPFEl tlOB 
■ah’s ecu. The appsobatioe op otbebs is the 
HEAE kae’s. Compare XIV. xxr. 

21. The svpebiob kae n siuEiPtED- aed 

APPABLB, WnHODT THE PAUI.T8 TO WHICH THO« 

QUAUTiES OFTEE lEAD. Compare IL xiT and 
vn. iEE.a. ^i8here<>^j^^0f 

‘grave in self-maintenance.' 

22. Tresupebioskae ibdiscbihieaxieo l EHM 

EHPLOTHEBT OF HEE AEO IUDGIEO OF SEATEMEBTE. 
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Chap. XXIIL Tsze-kung asked eaymg. ‘.I®. 7®^ 
which may serve as a rule of practice for ^ s hfe % The M^ter 
said, ‘ Is not recipkocity such a word t What you do not want 

done to yourself, do not do to others. 

Chap XXIV. i. The Master said, ‘In my dealinra with men, 

whose e^ do I blame, whose goodness do I praise, 

is proper ? If I do sometimes exceed m praise, there must be ground 

for it in my examination of the individu^. i 

2 . ‘This people supplied the ground why the three dynasties 

pursued the path of straightforwai^esa ^ m. 

Chap. XXV. The Master said. ‘ Evra “7 *7^7 W • 
historiographer would leave a blank m his text, m f ^ 
a horse would lend him to another to nde. Now, alas ! there are no 

such things.’ 

*3. Th. o, «cx»oc«x th* 

rt W T. 1. .inoiilu- ' - , ^ lil.* 


SO. XIU nUAUU-Xj* V* — 

mtKDuovun. Compare V. zi. itiseingulw 
that Tloe-kimg pro fawoe there to «ot on the 
prineiple here recommended to him. Attndaa 
maj be eubetituted for naproeUt. 

34. Coarocms shovtxd hu vBsrtat mb 

»T BIBICr TBOTHTOUam m AWABDDIO rBABS OB 
CBtsiiBB. I. I have not marked ‘ beyond v*w 
ia pn^r ’ with italics, because there is really 

that f<aee in the verbs — ^^and^l;. ‘Ground 
atr it in my examination the individual — 
Le. Srmn my of him I believe he 

will yet verify my words, a. SfR-lfc''' 


Aindicaten tatobetakenas-'the 

why, 'and ^asa neuter verb of fsneral 

appUeatta. ‘the three dynasties,' 

;S-zis,3Srrba ts 

l„^s «nm Heat par^hrasta supify a 
1 ^ after mytiaael haveaeen.' 
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Chap. XXVI. The Master said, ‘Specious words confound virtue. 
Want of forbearance in small matters confounds great plans.’ 

Chap. XXVII. The Master said, ‘ When the multitude hate a 
man, it is necessary to examine into ^e case. When the multitude 
like a man, it is necessary to examine into the case.’ 

Chap. XXVIII. The Master said, ‘ A man can enlarge the prin- 
ciples tohich he follows; those principles do not enlarge uie man.’ 

Chap. XXIX. The Master s*dd, ‘ To have famts and not to 
reform them, — ^this, indeed, should be pronounced having faults.’ 

Chap. XXX . Tlie Master said, ‘I have been the whole day 


Th« appointment of the hiatoriographer is re- 
ferr^ to Hwang-U, or ‘The TeUow sovereign,* 
the inventor of the cycle. The statutes of ChAu 
mention no fewer than five classes of such 
officers. They were attached also to the feudal 
eourts, and what Confucius says, is that, in his 
early days, a historiographer, on any point 
about which he was not sure, would leave a 
blank ; so careful were they to record only truth. 

# ^ ^ ^ 

This second sentence is explained in Ho Yen ; 

— ‘ If any one had a horae which he could not 
tame, he would lend it to another to ride and 


exercise it The commentator H4 

aay8well,that the meaning of the eha]^rmusf 
be left in uncertainty (the second part of ii 
especially). 

88. Thx dajiokb or specioob wobds, axp oi 
waxnoum. is not 'a little im. 

patimee,’ but impaUenoe in little things ; < the 
hastinessL* it is said, ‘of women and small 
people.* 

87. I> nmeno w a mam , we xosr xor bi 

emPXD El HIS BBOO QESXBAU.V T.iweo gg DIS' 
UEED. Compare XXII. xxiv. 

38 . ntuemEsor mnrras nsisuHBSTiBTB] 
BABE or MAE. TUs Sentence is quite mystical 
in its sententionsnesa. The H ^ says 

‘ here is the path duty, which all men, in 
theirvarioosnlatioiia, have to puisne, and man 


has the three virtues of knowledge, benevolence, 
and fortitude, wherewith to pursue that path, 
andsoheenlaigesit. Tbatvirtueremote,oeen> 
pying an empty place, cannot enla ige man, needs 
not to be said.’ That writer’s account of 
here is probably correct, and ‘ duty unappre- 
bended,’ ‘ in an empty place,’ can have no effect 
on any man ; but this is a mere truism. Duty 
apprehended is constantly enlarging, elevating, 
and energizing multitudes, who had previously 
been uncognizant of it. first clause of tlM 

chapter may be granted, but the second is not 
in accordance with truth . Generally, however, 
man may be considered as the measure of the 
truth in morals and metaphysics which he 
bolds ; but after all, systems of men are for the 
most part beneath the highest capacities of the 
model men, the ChSn-tsze. 

29 . The cuuaeiutz or hot BEioBHiEe xhowh 
TAUiOB. Compare L viii. Chtl Hsi’s commen- 
ti^ appears to make the meaning somewhat 
different. He says : — ‘ If one having fkults can 
change them, he comes baek to the condition 
of having no fiiults. But if he do not change 
them, then theygoontotheireompleti<«,aM 
will never come to be changed.’ 

10 . The TBurrLEssHBSB or t miheih o, wbbou* 
EEADixe. Compare IL xvj where the depend- 
mce of acqttisi»>n and reneeti<m on each other 
is art forth. — Many commentators say that Com 
fucius merely transfers tbethingswMehhebMe 
mentions to himself for the sake of otheis, not 
that it ever was really thus with himarifi 
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without eating, and the whole night without sleeping: — occupied 
with thinki^. It was of no use. The better plan is to learn.’ 

Chap. XaXI. The Bfoster said, ‘The object of the superior 
man is truth. Food is not his object. There is ploughing ; — even 
in that there is sometimes want. So with learning ; — emolument 
may be found in it. The superior man is anxious lest he should not 
get tru^ ; he is not anxious lest poverty should come upon him. 

Chap. X XXT T i. The Master said, ‘When a man’s knowledge 
is sufScient to attain, and his virtue is not sufficient to enable him to 
hold, whatever he may have gained, he will lose again. 

2 . ‘ When his knowledge is suffident to attmn, and he has virtue 
Plough to hold fest, if he cannot govern with dignity, the people will 
not respect him- 

3. ‘When his knowledge is sufficient to attain, and he has virtue 
enough to hold fiist ; when he governs also with dignitjr, yet if he 
toy to move the people contrary to the rules of propriety : — full 
excellence is not reached.’ 


n. 'nai mnmaa, ka> aaoutD vat n mbs* 
tmtuact, BO* blbtb tsoih bob tm oaran. Here 

we tranaUte tqr ‘tmtii,’ aa tbe lieit 
taaiikstoffNB. ^g,<hmiTOv*«»waai, 'Want 

ia tbe midat of plooiJiiiig, — Le. )ii»- 
aanorp is the war to plen^, and ytk a fiaaine 
WseaaeifyaametUBeaoeeiirt. The apfHeatisn 
eriliia to the ease of learning, howeser, ia not 


apt. tatheemohuneatthatsometiBieeeoBisa 
with ioamiac a eaiamitjr like famine f The 
eootrast two eases is not weU main- 

tained. 

S 2 , Bow aanwunoB wtmooT naonm m bot 

xAsroOp AS9 VO BvowuDMFS A>o Tionni A mn 

SKOiFio irfi*rr** avp vm bitus or rao- 
mnBZ. I. Base the Tarions cMk and the 
two fint ia the other paragraph ^to U, 
or |*** f^f^ 1o€ thT*r r^^renoB In Bo 
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Chap. XXXIII. The Master said, ‘ The superior man cannot be 
known in little matters ; but he may be intmsted with great 
concerns. The small men may not be intrusted with great concerns, 
but he may be known in little matters.’ 

Chap. aXXIV. The Master said, ‘ Virtue is more to man tlian 
either water or fire. I have seen men die from treading on water 
and fire, but I have never seen a man die from treading the course 
of virtue.’ 

Chap. XXXY. The Master said, ‘ Let eveiy man consider virtue 
u what devolves on himself. He may not yield the performance of 
it even to his teacher.’ 


however, Pio Huien saya : — ‘A man may I 
have knowledge equal to the management of I 
his office (jp ~H~ but if he have not 

virtue which can hold it fast, though he get it, 
he will lose it’ 2. In ^ and ^ ^ 
below, ^ , ‘the have or 

people, for their reference.’ 3. The phrase — ‘to 
move the poopio ’ is analogous to several others, 

suchaa^;^, ^:^,J^:^,‘todnim 
the peopi^ ‘ to dance them,’ • to rouse tbesn.’ 

S3. How TO now THE SUrKBICm KAH Aja> THE 
nSAE MAX } ASO TBSIE CaPACITIES. Chu Hsi 
■■ys—^31 ) , ‘ the knowing here 

is our knowing Uie individuals.’ The ‘little 
matters’ are ingenious but triSing arts and 
accomplishments, in which a really great man 
may sometimes be deficient, while a «in«n man 
will be familiar with them. The ‘ knowing’ is 
not that the parties are ^kin-lsse and hsido-zitn, 
hut what attainments they have, and for what 
they are fit. The difficulty, on this view, is 

with the conclusion — |Jj "j^ yj-s — Ho 

Yon says : — ‘The way of the chttn-isa is pro- 
fouad and fer-reaching. He will not let his 


kriowtedge bo snutll, and he UAy be trusted 
with what is gre.'it. The way of the hsido-zibi 
is Bh.illow and ne.ar. He will let his know- 
ledge bo small, and lie may not bo trusted with 
what is groat.' 

34. VlBTUS MOKE TO XA19 THAlc WATER OB FIW^ 
AEDKEVEKavKTrm.TOHiE. ^^ishere=^^, 

man,’asinVLxa. 

the people’s relation t<^ or dependence on, 
virtue.* Tlie case is easily eonceivable of men’s 
sufferingdeathonoccountoftheir virtue. There 
[have been martyrs for their loyalty and oUiei’ 
virtueSyU well as for their religious faith. Chd 
Hal provides for thisdifferenoe in his remariks 
*^n>e want of fire and water is hurtl^ only to 
m«in’s but to be without virtue is to lose 
one’s mind (.the hi^er nature), and so it is m<we 
to him than water or fire/ See on IV. viii. 

35. Virtue pebsonal abd obuuaioby o» 
every MAE. The old interpreters take In 
^ the sense of * ought* Chfi Hal certainly im- 
proves on them by taking it in Uie sense of 

I g I as in the translation. A student at fimt 
takes to be in the and person, but the >|^ 
following recalls him to the 3rd. 
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Chap. XXXVI. The Master said, ‘ The superior man is correctly 
firm, and not fii-m merely.’ 

Chap. XXXVII. The Master said, ‘A minister, in serving his 
prince, reverently discharges his duties, and makes his emolument a 
secondary consideration.’ 

Chap. XXXVIII. The Master said, ‘ In teaching there should 
be no distinction of classes.’ 

Chap. XXXIX. The Master said, ‘Those whose courses are 
different cannot lay plans for one another.’ ... . , 

Chap. XL. The Master said, ‘ In language it is simply required 
that it convey the meaning.’ 

Chap. XLI. i. The Music-master, Mien, having called upon 
him, when they came to the steps, the Master said, ‘ Here are the 
steps.’ When they came to the mat /or the guest to sit upon, he 


36. The sufebior har’s firheebb is basso oh 
R iOKT. is used here in Uie sense which it 
has throughout the Ti-cfaing. Both it and g 
imply firmness, bnt supposes a moral and 
intelligent basis which may be absent from 
■gj ; see XIV. amiL 3. 

37. The faithful hihisteb. 'Die refers 
not to #> but to the individual who 

We have to supply the subject — ‘ a rainistor. 
as in VI. xx. 

38. The conPREHEHsnrniiss of TKACROie. 
Chfi Hid sayson this ; — ‘The nature of all men 
is good, bnt we find among them the diArent 
clss s ns of good and bad. This is the effect of 
^ysieal eonstitntioa and of practice. The 
ss^siior man, in eonaequenee, on^loys his 
teaching, and all may be brooi^t beek to the 
state of good, andwere is no nocoaaity (the 


language is ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of speaking any more of the badness of some. 
Thieis«tiavagsnt. Teaching is not so om^- 
potent.— The old interpretation is simply that 
in teaching there shoidd be no distinction of 
classes. 

89. Aoreeheht ih fbihcifle bece»a** to 
COHOOBD IB flash, is the 4th tone, but 1 do 
not see that there would be any great difference 
in the meaning, if it were read in its usual and 
tone. 

40. PEBSPICOITTTBECHIEFTIBTnBOFLABOUAeE. 


^ may be used both of spoech and of style. 
.1 nv Cmrccnn fob tbb 


biabd. r. Ii5,-i q. :)s: 

Anciently; the blind were employed in the 
oSces of music, parUy booaw their sente <rf 
was more t h a n ordinariro acute, and 
put^that they might be macto sMiBe use in 
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said, ‘ Here is the mat,’ When all were seated, the Master informed 
him, 8^i°g, ' So and so is here ; so and so is here.’ 

2. The Music-master, Mien, having gone out, Tsze-chang asked, 
saying, * Is it the nde to tell those things to the Music-master ?’ 

3. The Master said, ‘Yes. This is certainly the rule for those 
who lead the blind.’ 


the world ; see the in loe. ^^-4th 

tone. Mien had come to Confaeitu’s house, 
under the care of aguide, but the sage met him. 


and undertook the care of him himselL 




is governed by and refers to the words of 
Confucius to Mien in the preceding poragraidi. 


BOOK XVI. KE SHE. 



g,iK m 9iM 


A 





Chaptek I. I . The head of the Chi family was going to attack 
Chwan-yiL 

, 2. Kan YA and Chl-IA had an interview with Confucius, and 
^d, ‘Our chief, Chi, is going to commence operations against 
Chwan-yu.' 


HsAnne or this Book. — 

‘The chief of the Chi, No. i6.* 
Throughout this Book, Confucius is spoken ni 
* The philosopher K‘ung,’and never 
bythedesignation-^, or ‘The Master.' Then, 
the style of several of the ehaptera (iv-xl) is 
not like the utterances of Confuoiua to which 
ws have been accustomed. From these cir- 
“lustanees, one commentator. Hung Kwo 

Uud it belonged to the 
ch-.0if) raorans rf these Analects ; the other 


Books belonging to the Ld 

This suppodtion, however, is'nS ’oUierwise 
supporM. 

i. OOBITTCIUS EXFOSa THB nnOHMOODB AM» 

iHPounc ooHnnor or the cHner or m ObI 
raxaTir PBOFOsiBeioATtAOKAHiBonstax%aim 

BKBuxss Zam YS ABn TBee-lS nm AEmmi m nn 
lasisr. 1. and .j^ below, see 

III.L Ohwan>ya was a small territory in lA, 
whose ruler was the •^,or4Ui order of no* 

bilify. Itwas (MieidtheStateeealledg^ JN' 

or * attaehod,' whose ehisSi eould not ai^ear in 
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3. Confucius said, ‘ Ch'iu, is it not you who are in fault here? 

4. ‘ Now, in regard to Chwan-yii, long ago, a former ®'P' 
pointed its ruler to preside over the sacrifices to the eastern Mftng ; 
moreover, it is in the midst of the territory of our State ; and its 
ruler is a minister in direct connexion with the sovereign : What 
has your chief to do with attacking it ?’ 

5. ^an Y d said, ‘ Our master wishes the thing ; neither of us 
two ministers wishes it.’ 

6 . Confucius said, ‘ Chid, there are the words of Ch 4 u zan,— 
“When he can put forth his ability, he takes his place in the ranks 
of office; when he finds himself unable to do so, he retires from it. 
How can he be used as a guide to a blind man, who doM not sup- 
port him when tottering, nor raise him up when fallen? 

7. ‘ And further, you speak wrongly. When a tiger or rhinoceiw 
escapes from his cage ; when a tortoise or piece of jade is injured 
in its repository — whose is the fault ?’ 


the presence of the sovereign, excepting in the 
train of the prince srithin whose jurisdiction 
they were embraced. Their existence was not 
bum a practice like the sub-infeudation, which 
belong^ to the feudal system of Europe. They 
held of the lord paramount or king, but with 
the restriction which has been mentioned, and 
with a certain subservience also to their hn* 
mediate superior. Its particular position is 
Sked by its proximity to R, and to the Hkug 

WU. is not merely ‘to attack,’ but ‘to 

attack and punish,’ an exercise of judicial 
authority, which could emanate only from the 
sovereign. The term is used here, to diow the 


ifarious and presumptuous character of the 
intemplated operations, s There is some 
ificulty here, as, according to the ‘ His^cal 
ecords,’ the two disciples were not in the w- 
ce of the Chi family at the same time. Wo 
,ay suppose, however, that Tsze-Ml, returning 
ith the sage from Wei on the invitation of 
ike Ai, took service a second time, "“I 
short Mriod, with the Cht family, of which 
le chief was then Chi K’ang. 'Hiis bn^ 
le time of the transaction to B. c. 483, or 48a. 

-literally, ‘is going to have an 
’ 3. Confucius addresses himself only to 
h’idi as he had been a considerable time, and 


X 2 
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8. Zftn YO said, ‘ But at present, Chwan-yii is strong and near to 
PI ; if our chi^ do not now take it, it will hereafter be a sorrow to 
his descendants.’ 

9. Confucius said, ‘ dfiO, the superior man hates that declining 
to say — “ I want such and such a thing,” and framing explanations 
Jbr the conduct. 

10. ‘ I have heard that rulers of States and chiefs of families are 
not troubled lest their people should be few, but are troubled lest 
they should not keep their several places ; that they are not troubled 
with fears of poverty, but are troubled with fears of a want of con- 
tented repose among the people in their several plcuses. For when the 
people keep their several places, there will be no poverty ; when har- 
mony prevails, there will be no scarcity of people ; and when there 
is such a contented repose, there will be no rebellious upsettings. 

11. ‘ So it is. — Therefore, if remoter people are not submissive, all 


veiy active, in the Chi service. 4. It was the 
prerogative of the princhs to sacrifice to the 
hills and rivers within their jurisdictions ; — 
here was the chief of Chw.m-ya, royally ap- 
pointed (the ‘ former king ' is probably J^, the 
aeeond sovereign of the Chitu dynasty) to be the 
lord of the Nang mountain, that is, to preside 
over the sacrifices oflered to it. This raised 
him high above any mere ministers or officers 
of lA. The mountain Ming is in the present 
district of PI, in the department of t-chiu. It 
waacalled eastern, todistinguish itfrom another 
of the same name in Shen-hsi, which was the 
western Ming. 

this is mentioned, to ab<nr t^t Chwan-yii was 
BO sitnatod as to give lA no occasion for appre- 
hension. ^ , ‘a minister of the 

attars to the spirits of the land and grain.’ To 
those spirits only, the prince had the preroga- 


tive of sacrificing. The chief of Chwan-yfi 
having this, how ^red an officer of lA to think 
of attacking him ? The is need of his re- 
lation to the king. Chii Hsi makesthe phrase 
a minister of the dneal 
house,' saying that the three families had 
usurped all the dominions proper of lA, leav- 
ing only the chiefs of the attached States to 
appear in the ducal court. I prefer the former 

interpretation. must bs 

understood with reference to the Cht. Sea 
Wang Yin Chih on Wei ^ 
he quotes this text (and drapterof to treatise 
on the Partieles). 5.. our ‘naaster,’ 

i.e. the chief of the Chi famOy. 6 . Chin Xkn 
is by Chd HA simply caUed— ‘a good hirtmio- 
grapher of ancient times.’ Some trace him 
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the influences of civil culture and virtue are to be cultivated to 
attract them to be so ; and when they have been so attracted, they 
must be made contented and tranquil. 

1 2. ‘ Now, here are you, YO and Ch'iO, assisting your chief. Re- 
moter people are not submissive, and, with your help, he cannot 
attract them to him. In his own territory there are divisions and 
downfalls, leavings and separations, and, with your help, he cannot 
preserve it. 

13. ‘And yet he is planning these hostile movements within the 

State. — I am afraid, that the soitow of the Chi-sun will not 

be on account of Chwan-yti, but will be found within the screen of 
their own court.’ 


b»ck to the Shang dynasty, and others only 
to the early times of the Ch&u. There are 
other weighty utterances of his in vogue, 
besides that in the text. 7. Chu Hsi ex- 
plains by bull.’ The 

dictionary says it is like an 01, and goes on to 
describe it as ‘one-homed.’ The , ^ 1 ^ 

jn|l> ^ different terms 

for the same animal, i. e. the rhinoeeros. 1 can- 
not think that m here is the living tortoise. 
That would not be kept in a or <eoffer,' 
like a gem. ferhaps the character is, by mis- 
take, for 9. The regimen of extends 

down to Uie end of the paragraph. — as in 

Xl.xxiv. the same idiom as 

V. vii. 10. Confheins uses the term 
here with reference to the in par. A 
^•eqnaUty.’ fg^^ff^mean. 
— every one getting his own proper name and 


place.’ From this point, Confticins speaks of the 
general disorganization oflAunderthe mansge- 
ment of the three families, and especially of 
the Chi. By ^A hardly under- 

stand the people of Chwan-yu. ti. is to 
be understood with a hiphil fwce, * to make to 
come,’ ‘ to attract.’ m 

are to be understood of the Head of the Cht 
family, as controlling the government of lA, 
and os being attultibgihe two dtscipirs, so that the 

reprooffallshaavUyonthem. ^mm 
, - Chd Hat simply says mmm 
‘luiSo-ck’iant means a screen.’ In the 
dictionary, after Ho Yen,. Aside in this pas- 
sage-jjg, ‘reverent,’ and j|g alone raeiua 
' ecteoi,’ and the jditase is thus explained: — 
‘ OBeeta, on reaching the screen, which tiiey 
had only to pass to iM themaelvee in the pre- 
sence of ^ir ruler, were eu]^M)sed to become 
more reverential ; ’ and henee, Uie mcprestioa in 
the text « ‘ among hia own immediate oBeoa.' 
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Chap. II. i. Confucius said, ‘When good government prevails 
in the empire, ceremonies, music, and punitive military expeditions 
proceed from the son of Heaven. When bad government prevails in 
the empire, ceremonies, music, and punitive military expeditions 
proceed from the princes. When these things proceed from the 
princes, as a rule, the cases will be few in which they do not lose 
their power in ten generations. When they proceed from the Great 
officers of the princes, as a rule, the cases will be few in which they 
do not lose their power in five generations. When the subsidiary 
ministers of the Great oficers hmd in their grasp the orders of the 
State, as a rule, the cases will be few in which they do not lose 
their power in three generations. 

2. ‘When right principles prevail in the kingdom, government 
will not be in the hands of the Great officers. 

3. ‘ When right principles prevail in the kingdom, there will be 
no discussions among the common people.’ 


2. The supbehe authoutt ousht xteb to 
■ADITAIH RS FOWEB. ThE TIOLATIOS OF THD SOLE 
AlWATS LEAOB TO BUIE, TIHICR IS SPEEDIEB AS 

1BX BABE OF THE TIOUTOB IS lOTVEB. In thsSS 

ntteranoea, ConAicius had reference to the dis- 
organized state of the kingdom, when ‘ the son 
of Hearen ’ was fast becoming an empty name, 
the princes of States were in bondage to their 
Cheat (d&cers, and those again at the mercy of 
their family ministers, i. 

—compare XIV. i. are to be taken 

together, as in the translation. We read of 
four i. e. expeditions, — east, west, north, 
and south ; and of nine i. e. nine grounds 


on which the sovereign might order such ex- 
peditions. On the royal prerogatives, see the 

Pi? XXVin. ^ is hero = j;^ jg, 
‘ generally speaking,’ ‘ as a rule.' fSE- 
me. , 'family ministers.’ ^ are the 
same as the previous 

having been usurped by the princes, and now 
again snatched from them by their officers, they 
can no longer bespoken of as royal allhira, birt 
onlyas ^ 'State matters.’ 3. 

~ y, 'private disenssions;’ he. ab«rt 

the state of public affairs. 
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Chap. III. Confucius said, ‘ The revenue of the State has left the 
ducal House now for five generations. The government has been in 
the hands of the Great officers for four generations. On this account, 
the descendants of the three Hwan are much reduced.’ 

Chap. IV. Confucius said, ‘ There are three friendships which 
are advantageous, and three which are injurious. Friendship with 
the upright; friendship with the sincere; and fnendship with the 
man of much observation; — these are advantageous. Friendship 
with the man of specious airs; friendship with the insinuatingly 
soft ; and friendship with the glib-tongued : — ^these are injurious; 

Chap. V. Confucius said, ‘ There are three things men find 
enjoyment in which are advantageous, and three things they find 
enjoyment in which are injurious. To find enjoyment in the dis- 
criminating study of ceremonies and music ; to find enjoyment in 


3. ll.LUSTBA.TXOH OF THE PBIHCIPLES OF THE LAST 
chafteb In the year a. c. 609, at the death of 
dnke Win, his r^htfhl heir was killed, and the 
son of a concubine raised to the ruler’s place. 
He is in the annals asduke Hsuan 

alter him came Ch'kng, Hsiang, Ch'ko^ and Ting, 
in whose time this must hare been spoken. 
«XMe dukes were but shadows, pensionaries of 
Great officers, so that it m^t bo said the 
rerenue had gone from theiiL Obserre that 
here and in the preceding chapter-jtl* i» n»od 

for ‘ a roigiL’ ‘The three Hwan ’are the three 
nmiliea, aa being all descended fiom dnke 
J“jj*n i ••• on 11 . T. — Chi Hsi appears to hare 
Men into a mistake in enumerating the four 
heads of the Cht family who had administered 
the goFaniment of Lft as Wft, Tto, Ping^ and 

Hwan, aa Too died before his father, and 
would not be said therefore to have the govem- 
mmitin his h a nd s.. The right enumeration is ' 


Win Wa (^)i JP'ing (^)> “d Hwan 

i, ThBB nUXKSflBIFS ADTAnAOSOVS, AJa> 


nrjvuovSa 




it is aaid — 


— , the ehar- 

aster is always Tsrtial and-^^, “io iow 
Mtmwrw wki.*" It is as well to translate the 


term by ‘friendship’ throughout, is ‘sin- 
eere,’ without the sobtraetions required in 
XTV. xriU. 3, XV. aacrri. hers-^^, 

‘piaetised.’ 

is skilftiloaN in bsing bland. 


b. XknS SPUBOS OrBPWmVT ADTABTAOaMI*, 
Ajn» noAB 1S/UBX01T8L Hare we have with 
tbraa proBunciatioos and in thraa diffwant 
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speaking of the goodness of others; to find enjoyment in having 
many worthy fnends: — these are ^vantageous. To find enjoy- 
ment in extravagant pleasures ; to find enjoyment in idleness and 
sauntering ; to find enjoyment in the pleasures of feasting : — these 
are injurious.’ 

Chap. VI. Confucius said, ‘There are three errors to which 
they who stand in the presence of a man of virtue and station are 
liable. They may speak when it does not come to them to speak ; — 
this is called rashness. They may not speak when it comes to them 
to speak ; — this is called concealment. They may speak without look- 
ing at the countenance of their euwrior ; — this is called blindness.’ 

Chap. VII. Confucius said, ‘There are three things which the 
superior man guards against. In youth, when the physical powers 


mennings. The leading word is read So, 4th 
tone, • to have enjoyment in,’ as in VL zii. 
Tn it ia VO, ‘ muaie.’ The two others 

are^l^.ioorU, <joy,’‘todol 4 ^tin.’ 

^ I. «• it a a verb, ‘ to dis- 

eriminate;’‘tomarkthediTisionsaL’ The idea 
ia that ceremonies and m uaic oontai ning in them 

the prineiplea of propriety and harmony, the 
study of them eonld not but be beneficial to the 
student himself, as having to exemidify both of 
those things. primarily, ‘ a tall horse,’ 

often used for ‘proud;’ here = vain and extrava- 
gant self-indulgence. ‘feasting,’ in- 

elnding, says a gloss, ‘ eating, drinking, music, 
women, Ac.’ 

& Tbue BBBoas or BXOAan to spxecb to bx 
aVOIOBD IXTKB PBnSERCB OF THE SRXAT. 
according to Chfi Hal, denotes here's man both 


of rank and virtue.’ ‘ Without looking at the 
oountenanoe,’ — ^i. e. to see whether he is paying 
attention or not. — The general principle is that 
thme is a time to speak. Let that be observed, 
and these three errors wiU he avoided. 

7 . THnviCISWHKH TOOTH, XAXBOOD, AJCD ASa 
aXSPECnvXLT havsio soabd aoaibst. 

‘blood and breath.’ In the cjj XXI, 

Iffl ^^**‘*^^ human beings.’ Here 
the phnse iseqnivalent to ‘ the physical powers.' 
On ' not yet settled,’ the gloss in the 

they are moving m^.’ As to ndiat osnsal re- 
lation Cmfheitts may have sui^oeed to exirt 
between the state of the physical powers, and 
the several vices indicate, that is not (to* 
▼eloped. Hsing Ping explains the first cautiM 
thus : — ‘ Youth embraces all the period below 
99. Then the physical powers are still weak. 
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are not yet settled, he guards against lust. When he is strong, and 
the physical powers are full of vigour, he guards a^inst quwrel- 
someness. When he is old, and the animal powers are decayed, he 
guards against covetousness.’ 

Chap. VIII. i. Confucius said, ‘There are three thm^ of 
which the superior man stands in awe. He stands in awe of the 
ordinances of Heaven. He stands in awe of great men. He stands 
in awe of the words of sages. 

2. ‘The mean man does not know the ordinances of Heaven, 
and consequently does not stand in awe of them. He is disrespect- 
ful to great men. He makes sport of the words of sages. 

Chap. IX. Confucius said, ‘Those who are born with the 
possession of knowledge are the highest class of men. 
learn, and so, readily, get possession of knowledge, are the next. 


andtlie smswsuid bones hsTe not resell^ their 
▼igour, and indulgence in lost will injure the 

bMy.* B]r the snperior man’s goarding against 

Uieae three things, I snppoee it is meant that he 
teaches that they are to be guarded agaiiut. 

& Covnusr or th> sunaion aim the hbas 
HA> n m,A„n TO THE ‘rmtaa THmUS OW WHICH 

nnrOBHBnSTAIIDBmAWB. 

to Chd Hd^meana the moral natnre of man, con- 
ferred by Heaven. Hi gh above the nature of 
other creatures, it lays him under great respon- 
sibility to cherish and cultivate hihnself. The 
old interinetera take tlie phrase to indicate 
Heaven’s moral administration by rewards 
punishments. The ‘great men’ are men hijdi 
in positi<m and great in wisdom and virtue, the 
royal instructors, who have been raised up by 
Heaven for the training and ruling of ma n k ind . 


ly the cwnmenlators ; but the suggests at 
ice a more general and a lower view of the 
lirase. 

9 Ibua irt.Aimmm of HEH DI BElATimtTO a»OW- 
moE. On the 1st danse, see on VU. xia, 
here Confucius disclaims for himseU being 
in k-^ in the first of the daases here man- 
oned. The modem eommantatms say, that 
len am di»»«iieod hem by the diBsrenee of 
leir ® S or on which see Mor- 

son’s IMetionary, part II, xol. I, charaeter 
J g, ia thedietionary, and byeommen- 

itoia, old and new, is ectpUined ^ M, 
not thomu^ily understanding.’ Itisnottobe 
dnedwiUi^asifihe meaning wem-‘ they 
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Those who are dull and stupid, and yet compass the learning, are 
another class next to these. As to those who are dul I and stupid 
and yet do not learn ; — they are the lowest of the people.’ 

Chap. X. Confucius said, ‘ The superior man has nine things 
which are subjects with him of thoughtful consideration. In regard 
to the use of his eyes, be is anxious to see clearly. In regard to the 
use of his ears, he is anxious to hear distinctly. In regard to his 
countenance, he is anxious that it should be benign. In regard to 
his demeanour, he is anxious that it should be respectful. In regard 
to his speech, he is anxious that it should be sincere. In regard to 
his doing of business, he is anxious that it should be reverently 
careful. In regard to what he doubts about, he is anxious to ques- 
tion others, mien he is angry, he thinks of the difficulties 
anger may involve him in). When he sees gain to be got, he thinks 
of righteousness.’ 

Chap. XI. i. Confucius said, ‘ Contemplating good, and pur- 
suing it, as if they could not reach it ; contemplating evil, and 
shrinking from it, as they would from thrusting the hand into 
boiling water : — I have seen such men, as I have heard such words. 

2. ‘Living in retirement to study their aims, and practising 


learn with painful effort,’ although ouch effort 
will be required in the case of the . 

10. NniESITBJECISOrTHOVeRrtOTHBaCPERIOB 
XAii : — VABioos inaTAKcas or ths wat hi wbich 
HI BEetriATBi BiHSELP. The oonciaeneae of the 
text oontraata here with the rerboaitv of the 
tranalation, and jet the many wordi of the 
latter aeon neceeaary. 

11. Tri commpoKAxres or Cohtucivs could I 
ocHKw im, AID roLLow Arm eooD, but bo j 


OIE OF THE HIOHXSr CAPACITY RAD APPIAXID 
AHOEO TREH. I. The two first clauses here and 
in the next paragraph also, are quotations of 
old sayings, ourrent in Conhicius’a time. ‘ Such 
men ’ were several of the sage’s own diadplea. 

*• ‘seeking for their aims;' ie. 

meditating on them, studying them, fi xing 
them, to be prepared to carry Aem out, as in 
the next clause. Such men among the andeats 

were the great ministers t Yin and Tti-kun^ 
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righteousness to carry out their principles : — I have heard these 
words, but I have not seen such men.’ 

Chap. XII. i. The duke Ching of Ch*i had a thousand teams, 
each of four horses, bat on the day of his death, the ^ojple did not 
praise him for a single virtue. Po-i and ShA-ch'i died of hunger at 
the foot of the ShS,u-yang mountain, and the people, down to the 
present time, praise them. 

2. ‘ Is not that saying illustrated by this?’ 

Chap. XIII. i. Ch'an K'ang asked Po-yii, saying, ‘Have you 
heard any lessons from your father different from what we have all 
heard?’ 

2. Po-yii replied, ‘ No. He was standing alone once, when I 
passed below the hall with hasty steps, and said to me, “ Have you 
learned the Odes?” On my replying “Not yet,” he added, "li 
you do not learn the Odes, you will not be fit to converse with. 

I retired and studied the Odes. 


Such mig^t the disciple Yen Hdi have been, 
bat an early death anatched him away before 
he could have an opportunity of showing what 
was in him. 

12. Wsanm without vik t ue *»d vmruB 

WITHOUT WEai.TR ; — TRSm DITVEBEKT APPBBCia* 
Tiom. This chapter is plainly a fragment. Aa 
it stand s , it would appear to come Arom the 
eompilers and not from Confucius. Then the 
and paragraph implies a reference to something 
■which hM been lost. Under XIL x, I have 
raforred to the proposal to transfer to this place 
H>a last paragnph of that chapter which i^ght 
he explained, so as to harmonise ■with tha aen- 


timent of this.— The duke Ching of Ch't,— see 
XII.xi. Po-1andSh4-chn,— seeVI.xxii. The 
mountain Shtu-jrang is to bo found probably in 
the department of in Shan-hsL 

IS. CoOTUCTus’s msmuonoa or n is so b ror 
nxrFEBXST raoH his mamucnmi or the ap*®*" 
raa OEHXxauT. i. Ch'in K'ang is the Tsse- 

ch'inofI.x. When Confhrfns’seld^ son was 

bom, the duke of Ld sent the philosopher a 
present of a carp, on which account he named 
the chUd (the carp), and afterwards gave 

him the designation of -fjfl II- 
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3. ‘Another day, he was in the same way standing ulone, when I 
passed by below the hall with hasty steps, and said to me, “ Have 
you learned the rules of Propriety ? ” On my replying “ Not yet," he 
added, “ If you do not learn the rules of Propriety, your character 
cannot be established.” I then retired, and learned the rules of 
Propriety. 

4. ‘ I have heard only these two things from him.’ 

5. Ch'an K'ang retired, and, quite delighted, said, ‘ I asked one 
thing, and I have got three things. I have heard about the Odes. 
I have heard about the rules of Propriety. I have also heard that 
the superior man maintains a distant reserv'e towards his son.’ 

^ Chap. XIV. The wife of the prince of a State is called by him 
fu-.^An. She calls herself hsiao t'ung. The people of the State call 


^ ‘Have you also (i.e u being his 
son) hesrd different instructions?’ a. On 
here, and ng next paragraph, see on VII. xvii. 
Before 1 ^^. here and below, we must sup* 
plya^J. a jlLi — see VIII. viii. 4 . The force 
of the ^^is to make the whole » ‘ what I bare 
hoard from him are only these two remarks.’ 
5 . Confucius is. no doubt, intended by 
bat it is best to translate it generally. 

14. AmLULTioas ron tbb wmi or a auimt. 
lUa ehi^tter may have been spoken by Con- 
iheha to rectify s<nne disorder of the times, 
but there ia no intimation to that effect 'Hie 
diffe rent appell ation a may be thus explained : — 

‘ she who is her hus- 


band’s equal.’ The ^ in A A “ *•’'*“■* 
‘to support,’ ‘to help,’ so that that 
designation is equiyalent to ‘help-meet’ 
means either ‘ a youth,’ or ‘ a girl.' The wife 
modestly calls herself ‘ the little girh’ 

The old interpreters take — most naturally — 

belp-meety* but the modern commentators tsfce 
adjectively, aa « , with reference to tlw 
office of the wife to * preside over Uie internal 
economy of the palace.’ On this view 

^ ‘ the domestic helpmeet’ nreambas- 
s^or of a prince spoke of him by the st^ of 
our prince of small virtue.’ After 
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her CHUN and, to the people of other States, they call her 

K'wa HSIAO CHUN. The people of other States also call her CHUN 
f(j-zan. 


that example of modesty, his wife was styled 
to the people of other States, ‘our small prince 
of small virtue.’ The people of other States 


had no reason to imitate her subjects in that, 
and so they styled her— ‘your prince’s help- 
meet,' or ‘ the domestic help meet.’ 


BOOK XVIL YANG HO. 




S. H.ifi t i A ™ 

* i t»-W iff 

Confucius, who, having chosen a time when Ho 

went to pay his respects for the gift. He me im, , 

Eo said to Confucius. ‘Come, let me speak V ^*5®^ 

asked, ‘ Can he be called benevolent who keeps his jewel m 

Hkadiko or this Book. — 

' Yang Ho, No. 17 .’— As the last Book com- 
manced with the presumption of the Head of 
the Chi family, who kept his prince-in aubjec- 
tioi), this begins with an account of an officer, 
who did for the Head of the Chi what he did 
fiw the duke of Itft. For this’ reason — some 
similarity in the subject-matter of the first 
chaptens— this Book, it is said, is plaoed after 
the former. It contains a 6 chapters. 


1 Coarocios’s pouts sot piomrian iseat- 
■EVT op a POWKBPOB, SOT 080SWB0 ASD US- 
** , Yana Ho, known also as 

Yang H* {^\ was nominally the principal 

minister <rf the Chi femUy, but ^ 

al!^ toe’*whd.“wthority on^tete of I^ 

B.C. SV5j we find him keeping his own chief. 
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bosom, and leaves his country to confusion ?’ Confucius replied, 
‘ No.’ * Can he be called wise, who is anxious to be engaged in 
public employment, and yet is constantly losing the opportunity of 
being sol’ Ctmfucius again said, ‘No.’ ‘The days and months are 
passing away; the years do not wait for us.’ Confucius said, 'Eight; 
I will go into office.’ 

Chap. II. The Master said, ‘By nature, men are nearly alike; 
by practice, they get to be wide apart.’ 

Chap. III. The Master said, ‘ There are only the wise of the 
highest class, and the stupid of the lowest class, who cannot be 
changed.’ 

Chi Hwsn, a prisouer, and, in 501, he is driven UBS aSE cbiebit owibo to kabit. it is 

^nfdcie^r^nn^i’nn “"••"el, and the intellectual, by association 

^ftlTd^Wirhim'hea"^^^^^^^^ TonL^aif ’b 

pedient of sending him a pig, at a time when -rthr "f 

Confacius was not at hom^ the rules of cere- 

mony requiring that when a great officer sent h 

a present to a wholar, and thflatter was not t»>ey a‘ Brat, more nearjy al^ 

in his house on its arrival, he had to go to the ^antheysubsequentlybecome. Intheg^S^ 
officer a house to ach now ledge it. See the Li we read : — ‘ The nature is the constitution re* 
Chi, XL Sect. iii. 90 . is in the sense of reived by man at birth, and is f%en still. White 

‘ to present food,’ properly ‘ before a superW.’ “ *>? external th^ men 

ConhieiiUy howerer, waa not to be entri^ped. another ; they are 2 ^. After 

He also averb^Hil’s being away it has been acted on by external tbing a ^ then 

A-a— j XA as practice forma, as it were, a second nature. He 

from home lT/* went to call on him, who practi sea what is gc^ becomes the superior 

a- ‘deludes, confuses, his country,’ ““ ' practises what is not goodj^ 

bn*ffio''moaning is only negative, - ‘ leaves his ®®"'“ "^®*“ “““ ™e“ become jjfg Jg.’ 

country to confusion.’ read Vi, in 4th JL“ *™® many— periiaps 

most — of the differences among men are owing 
tone, ‘frequently.’ p H— ^ Btf— all thU tohabit. Thia chapter U incoipinated with the 
ia to be taken as the remark oTva^g Ho, and a ®*” “« commencement. 

Ct rtfs (kt (kt ■ *■ ctassBS wboh pnacncx caxsOT 

j CHABGE. This ia a sequel to the test ehapterwith 

tne diotionaiy, and by the old interpreters, is which it is incorporated in Ho Ten’s editiim. 
here explained, as in the translation, hy The case of the ^ would seem to be incon- 

sistent with the doctrine of the perfect good- 
X xss DmxaxscD nr the ckabactebs of ness of the moral nature of all men. Mod«» 
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Chap. IV. i. The Master having come to WA-ch'ing, heard 
there the sound of stringed instruments and singing. 

2. WeU pleased and smiling, he said, ‘Why use an ox-knife to 

kill a fowl 1 ’ , 

3. Tsze-yA replied, ‘Formerly, Master, I heard you say,—" When 
the tnan of high station is well instructed, he loves men ; when the 
man of low station is well instructed, he is easily ruled. 

4. The Master said, ‘ My disciples. Yen’s words are right. What 

I said was only in sport.’ , u. tm j 

Chap. V. i. Kung-shan Fti-zdo, when he was holdmg H, and 
in an attitude of rebellion, invited the Master to visit him, who was 

rather inclined to go. . , , , i * 

2. Tsze-IA was displeased, and said, * Indeed you cannot go . 
Why must you think of going to see Kung-shan 1 


eommenUton, to get over the difficulty, say 
that they are the g and ^ 

of Heneioa, IV. Pt I. x. 

4. HowKTiBSKAu.THSsPHSBXor eovnunisirt, 
THE MlaHnr UmuXECES of PBOPKIXtIXB AED 
HOTio 8Boiiu> BE XHPLOYXD. 1. WA-ch'ong Was 
in the district of PL Tsie-yfl appears as the 
com m a nd ant of it,inVLxiL , ‘the silken 
string of a musical instrument,’ used here for 
stringed instruments generally. In the 
■B" we read, ‘The town was named ITii 
bm ite poeition, precipitous and Cavourabls 
to militai^ operations, but Tsze-y& had been 
able, by his oourse, to transform the people, and 
mi^ them change Uieir mail and helmets for 
stringed instrumente and singing. This was 
wh a t mad e the Master glad.* a. ^^(read hwan, 


3rd tone) ‘ smUingly.’ ‘ An ox-knift,’ a 
large instrument, and not necessaiy tor the 
death of a fowl. Confucius' intends by it tha 
high principles of govonunent employsd by 

Ttae-yA 3. 

dic»tiT*ofr*nk,andnotofch*r»etttr, 

< are easily employed,' i. e. 

‘ they rest in thair lot, and obey their superiors.’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

the force of the ftnal - ‘ only.' 

g Ttrm <. ii M U T Ma 10 WHICH CoHFCCnT* WA S IH- 

cunx>^roBO,rowmrmz 9 eirumcAmMsxBmo 

pmkcncB. KBng.ehanW-s*o,callodal^uDr 
shanFft-ni<k(;^), bydosignaUon was 

a contodorate of Tang Ho (ch. i), and according 
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3 . The Master said, * Can it be without some reason that he has 
invited me? If any one employ me, may I not make an eastern 
Ch4n?’ 

Chap. VI. Tsze-chanff asked Confucius about perfect virtue. 
Confucius said, ‘ To be able to practise five things everywhere under 
heaven constitutes perfect virtue.’ He begged to ask what they 
were, and was told, ' Gravity, generosity of soul, sincerity, eamest- 
n^, and kindness. If you are grave, you will not be treated with 
disrespect. If you are generous, you will win all. If you are 
sincere, people will repose trust in you. If you are earnest, you will 
accomplish much. If you are kind, this will enable you to employ 
the services of others.’ 


to K'ung An-kwo, and the Q it was after 
tli6 imprisonment by them, in common, of Chi 
Hwan, that FA«^o sent this inTitation to Con* 
fucius. Others make the invitation subsequent 
to Ho’fi discomfiture and flight to ChX See the 

Wemnetcon- 

clude, with Tsze-lu, that Confucius ought not 
to have thought of accepting the invitation of 
such a man. a. The first and last ^ are the 

“‘There 


is no going there. Indeed there is not’ 

jjj ^ ^ ‘ why «“»•* there 
be going to ( hero = that ^such is the force 

1^) Knng-shan?’ 3. 
m is to be taken here as referring expressly 


to Fu*2Ao, while its reference below is mote 
generaL The in mm , and are em- 
phatic. The original seat of the Chhn dynasfy 
iajr west from Lfi, and the revival of the prin- 
ciples and government of WlUi and Wfi in lil, 
or even in Pi, which waabutapartof it, mi^i 
make an eastern Chfiu, so that Confucius would 
perform the part of king WSn, — After all, the 
sage did not go to PL 

6. Ftvs TBiaes the rnacncE or which coe- 
SlIlUl'Bi PBIlFECr TIKTOE. *ltl 

under heaven’ is simply - ‘ anywhere.’ 
BIAft-IS , in 4th tone, is explained 
byChdHslby-^'^, ‘ to rely upon,’ a mean- 
ing of the term not found iu the dsetienaiy. 
See XX. L 9. 
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Chap. VII. i. Pi Hsi inviting him to visit him, the Master was 
inclined to go. 

2. Tsze-W said, ‘ Master, formerly I have heard you say, “ When 
a man in his own person is guilty of doing evil, a superior man will 
not associate with him.” Pi Hsi is in rebellion, holding possession 
of Chung-mau ; if you go to him, what shall be said ?’ 

3. The Master said, ‘ Yes, I did use these words. But is it not 
said, that, if a thing be really hard, it may be gi-ound without being 
made thin ? Is it not said, that, if a thing be really white, it may 
be steeped in a dark fluid without being made black 1 

4. ‘ Am I a bitter gourd ! How can I be hung up out of the w a% 
of being eaten 1 ’ 


7. Coirrucivs, ikcused to respond to the ai>- 
tances of an unworthy man, protests against 

RU CONDUCT BEINO JUDGED BY ORDINARY RULES. 

Compare chap, v ; but the inTitation of Pi Hsi 
was subsequent to that of Kung-shr.n Fu-J*o, 
»nd after Confucius had given up office in Lu. 
I. *1^ (read Pi) Hsi was commandant of Chung- 
m jlu,for the chief of the Chfto famil y, in the State 

— ‘he who himself, i n h is own person, does 
what is not good.’ X'A . — according to 
K'ung An-kwo, ‘does not 

ente r his State ; ' according to Chd it ** 
, ‘ does not enter his party.’ 
There were two places of the name of Chung- 
mim, one belonging to the State of Ch&ng, and 
the other to the State of Thin which is 

Uiat intended here, and is referred to the 
preaent district of department of 

in Ho-nan province. 3 . ^Qistobe 
VOL. I. 


taken interrogatively, as in the translation. 

Ping’s paraphrase is — 0’ 

men say?’ ^ 

hard, then.’Ac. Kith is e.vplained-'^black Mrth 
in water, which may be used to dye a black 
colour.’ The application of these strange pro- 
verbial say ings is to Confucius himselL »». 
his superiority, incapable of being affected by 
evil coihmuaicationa. 4- ThispBragraph la 

variously explained. By some, ** taken 

as the name of a star ; so that the " 

‘Am L like such and such a star, to be hung 

up. Ac.?’ But we need not depart 
proper meaning of the charactcra. Chii Hsi, 

with Ho Yen, takes ^ acUvely;— ‘A 

gourd can be hung up, b«*»»® u^ 
to eat. But I must go about, north, south, 
^ind yt^ioe^tlota. -aU seem. to mo 

^unnaturaL The expression is tafanw- 

aively, as in the tranalation. in the y 
.And otli 6 r Works. 
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Chap. VIII. i. The Master said, ‘ YA, have you heard the six 
words to which are attached six becloudings ? ’ Yh replied, ‘I 
have not.’ 

2. ‘ Sit down, and I will teU them to you. 

3. ‘ There is the love of being benevolent without the love of 
learning ; — the beclouding here leads to a foolish simplicity. There 
is the love of knowing wiwiout the love of learning ; — the beclouding 
here leads to dissipation of mind. There is the love of being sincere 
without the love of learning; — the beclouding here leads to an 
injurious disregard of consequences. There is the love of strait- 
forwardness without the love of learning the beclouding here 
leads to rudeness. There is the love of boldness without the Jove of 
learning the beclouding here leads to insubordination. There M 
the love of firmness without the love of learning ; — the beclouding 
here leads to extravagant conduct.’ 


8. KvOWLEDGE, ▲C4)UIB£I> by LEARHI5G, IS 
meCEBSABT TO THE COKPUTIOV OF T1B1T7S, BY 
TU8EBYI5G THE KISP FBOH BEUTO BECU}UI>ED. 


;;^^^,‘Thesix^are*U 
eharactera ; ’ tiee the 

fore, the benerolenee, knowledge, sinoerity, 
■tni0itforw«rdness, boldness, snd firmness, 
mentioned below, sU virtues, bat yet each, when 
porsosd without discrimination, tending to be- 
elondthemind. ‘to cover and 


screen j* the primary meaning of it is said to be 
yK S. ‘small plants.’ a. Jg ■=‘rit dowiL’ 
Tbae-ra had risen, aoeoidingtothe mles of pro- 
priety, to give his answer ; see the Lt Chi, I. 
Seet. L HL 4. 31 ; snd Confucins tells him to re- 


sume his seat. 3. I give here the paraldi**>* 
of the Q on the first virtue and its be- 
clouding, which may illustrate the manner in 
which the whole paragra]di is deveh^wd ha 
all matters, there is s perfectly ri^t and eB- 
changeable principle, which men ought ea^ 
fully to study, tiU they have *i>oro«^^M^ 
amined snd apprehended it. Then th eir saMO” 
will be without error, and Uieir_ virtue mw 

be perfected. For instance, loving is whwrws 

in benevolence. It is oertsinly a beantinutw 
tne, but if you only set yourself to lovem^ 
and do not care to atudy to '•“dorstaB® ** 
prinriple of benevolence, tiien your mind iw 
^ bo beclouded by that loving, and yon “ 
following a man into a waU to save him, so 
both he and y<m will perish. Will Botww"* 
foolish sim^city ? ’ 
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Chap IY , tk nr ^ ’ 4 ~jy\. 

““‘,'‘?*tt«>lcofPo“^/ '’>‘y “o > 0 . 

{ ‘ TW stimulate the mwd 

f ;S fct: »f-~ 

ci^- “'* P'«-i^ '“-K^lyacquamted »ilh the „f 

Jhe Ch1iu.„a„ aid t&Ltl '»» ^ 7oa«elf to 

Ch4u-nan and the Sh4o-nan ;« uL J” Jt *^ot studied the 

H^^nst a wall. I, he ^t *o , > ^ face right 

®' nw* sroDYiKe thb Book I tha title* of the first two Ro„i. • 

the wHa L'"'® ®~'' ^"*‘*7’’ I I ^ I “if •“ «‘» Sbib%,^ 

gSa-enwithroferenae ^®®“ I important l^J***^^*” *» ww*!**** 

The JT “““Pilation ofthe C^‘ rirtoe Jd 

effeX •?.'» evil P^>‘‘°*«™."to»hidy.- It denote, theSfa. 


S,‘tole.rn,"toatndy.- It denote. theWfae 
•«aeet<te,ir6-wia repw®”**^ of PitySj ^-3^ ^*“*'jE 

»“ «-h • -tetion, on. 


Ww- m mmmjit In *aeh • litindion, o 
^n«B .» ( tton, i, iaeonK,«t«l with the preceding one. 
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Chap. XI. The Master said, ‘ “ It is according to the mles of 
propriety,” they say. — “ It is according to the rules of propriety," 
they say. Are gems and silk all that is meant by propriety ? “ It is 
music,” they say. — “ It is music,” they say. Are bells and drums 
all that is meant by music V 

Chap. XII, The Master said, ‘ He who puts on an appearance 
of stem firmness, while inwardly he is weak, m like one of the small, 
mean people ; — yea, is he not like the thief who breaks through, 
or climbs over, a wall?’ 

Chap, XIII. The Master said, ‘ Your good, careful people of 
the villages are the thieves of virtue.’ 

Chap. XI\ . The Master said, ‘ To tell, as we go along, what we 
have heard on the way, is to cast away our virtue.’ 


11. It 18 50T THE CXTEIUTAL APPUBTEHAITCES 
WHICH COirenXUTE PROPKIETY, JfOB THE SOUITD OP 

ivaTRtmcins which constitutes jcusxc. 

H ^ f i 

say is propriety.’ The words approach the 
quotation of a common saying. So 

Having thus given the common views of pro- 
priety and music, he refutes them in the ques- 
tions that follow, and being present 

to the mind as the expressions of respect and 
harmony. 

12. T^ XEAintxas or pusttxftiok asd push.. 

xaininTi coHJozmi). is here not the coun- 

tenance merely, but the whole outward appear- 
anee- la explained by ^ and 

the latter clanse shows emphatioally to whom, 
among the low, mean people, U>e individual 
spoken of is like— a thisl^ namely, who is In 
constant fur of bmug detected. 


13. CoRixnrmiT wixH vtiLoa* wavs am 
viKws isjoBious TO vis T UK , See the sentimaiit 
of this chapter explained and 

cius, VH. Pt. II. xxxvii. 7 , 8 . J^, tth ioD^ 
the same as j^. See the dictionary, ehaiastsf 
j^. as in XTV. xlvi, though it may be 
translate here, as generally, by the tem 
‘thief.’ 

14. SwiiTRsas TO SPBAZ mconramu «*«*■ 
THx oDi.TrvaxioK or vibtdx. It is to be undW' 
stood that what has been heard contains swne 
good lesson. At once to be talking of it wW- 
out revolving it, and striving to praetiaa 1 % 
shows an indifferenaa to our own impiursuMnt 

is ‘the way’ or ‘road.’ ia tho same 
‘ way,’ a little fiuiher on. — T he’^ naurist <» 
Ten’s work explains ml as meaning— 

‘ la what the virtnoua^ not do.’ But thli !• 
evidently ineorreet. 
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Chap. XV. i. The Master said, ‘ There are those mean 
creatures! How impossible it is along with them to serve ones 
prince ! 

2. * While they have not got their aims, their anxietj^ is how to 
get them. When they have got them, their anxiety is lest they 
should lose Eem. 

3, ‘ When they are anxious lest such things should be lost, there 
is nothing to which they will not proceed.’ 

Chap. XVI. 1. The Master said, ‘Anciently, men bad tJiree 
failings, which now perhaps are not to be found.^ 

2. ‘ The high-mindedness of antiquity showed itself in a disr^ard 
of small things ; the high-mindedness of the pr^nt day shows 
itself in wild license. The stern dignity of antiquity showed 
in grave reserve ; the stem dimity of the present day shows its^ 
in quarrelsome perverseness. The stupidity of antiquity showed 
itself in straightforwardness; the stupidity of the present day shows 
itself in sheer deceit.’ 


IS. TnataEornBCBBAST oiticebi, asdkow 
B a IHKnBIBIJI TO BEKVS OBI’S PBIBOI AUIBO 

wntniL 

together wiUi.’ 

Mt laBMBtation on the unfitness of snoh per- 
sons to be sssoeisted with.’ So, the 
&it as the ranukining paragraphs are w oeen- 
ified with <l«aciiiliiiig Uis meroenarie% we most 
yfis Tstand CkHtfoeiafa olgeet as bei]^ to eon- 
^—n the an^oymant of sneh eraaUir ea, rather 
tun to satferOi the impoasibaity of aorving 


ththem. a. The here, and in par. 3, are 

to be understood of idaee and emoln maU. 

16. THnniraoisorroBniaTiHnsi^uvMS 

tbb TIMM or Cosruwoa i. ‘bodUy 
knees,’ here used met^horically for ‘ errors,’ 

Bie is the abaenee of them.’ The n^ par^ 

uA shows that worse things had takM their 

me. a. That ft is only ‘a disregard of 
i siur mattets,' or ewiTontion^lsins, Mipean 
„ a, opposition to g|, which hss a more 
tense signification than in chap. viU. 
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Chap. XVII. The Master said, ‘ Fine words and an insinnatins 
appearance are seldom associated with virtue.’ 

Chap. XVIII. The Master said, ‘ I hate the manner in whidi 

XL ^ of vermilion. I hate the way in 

which the son^ of ChSng confound the music of the Y1 I hate 

fe^Hes'’ their ^arp mouths overthrow kingdoms and 

^ ^ Master said, ‘ I would prefer not speaking.' 
2. Tsze-kung said, ‘ If you, Master, do not speak, what shall we, 
your disciples, have to record 1 ’ 

3- The Master said, ’ Does Heaven speak ? The four seasons 
prsue their courses, and aU things are continually being produced, 
bra does Heaven say anything?’ “ ^ 


also with an intenser meaning, 
‘an angular corner,’ which cannot be im- 
aged against without causing pain. It is used 
for punty,’ ‘modesty,’ but the meaning here 
appears to be that giren in the translation. 

17. A repetition of I. iii. 
la COBTUCIUs's nmiGKATIOK AT THB WAT IH 
WHICH THE WBOBO OTEBCAHE THE EIGHT. ^ 

*** i» here as ‘a 

correct’ colour, though it is not among the 6 ve 

such colours mentioned in the note there. ^ 

I have here translated—' purple.' ‘ wied ^ 
carnation mixed,' it is said, ‘giro iThe 
*“»•« or sounds of CUng,’ — see XV. x. ‘The 
on IX. xiT. g ^ is a common 


designation for ‘ a State,’ the or kingdom 
of the prince, embracing the ‘familfos 
or clans,’ of his great officers. For we hers 
hare 

19. The aouoes op C^vfuozus wsu UDBOii 

AED IsAWS, AED EOT HIS WOBHS XEBELT. S«A 

the scope of this chapter, according toGhhHid 
and his School. The older commentatiHS siO^ 
that it is a caution to men to pay attsntliNi to 
their conduct rather thun to their w<Hda. TM* 
interpretation is fiir-fetched, but, on tha otbto 
hand, it is not easy to d^end Confucius fttsB tba 
change of pTMomption in comparing hiinself to 
Heayen. 3- ^ ^ ‘ Pom Beawm 

»PCHk,’— better than ‘what does Hesrot myf' 
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Chap. XX. Zu Pei wished to see Confucius, but Confucius 
declined, on the ground of being sick, to see him. When the bearer 
of this message went out at the door, (the master) took his lute and 
sang to it, in order that Pei might hear him. 

Chap. XXI. i . Ts&i Wo asked about the three years’ mourning 
Jbr jiMrentg, saying that one year was long enough. 

2. ‘ If the superior man,’ said he, ‘ abstains for three years from 
the observances of propriety, those observances will be quite lost. 
If for three years he abstains from music, music will be ruined. 

3. ‘ Within a year the old grain is exhausted, and the new grain 

has sprung up, and, in procuring fire by friction, we go through all 
the changes of wood for that purpose. After a complete year, the 
mourning may stop.’ . 

4. The Master said, ‘If you were, after a year, to ^t good nw, 

and wear embroidered clothes, would you fed at ease ? ‘ 1 should, 

replied Wo. 


80. How Coufuciob couijb bb ‘ hot at hob*,’ 

ABD TET SITE IHmATIOH TO TBB ymiQB OH HIS 
HBssiHCB. Of ZO Pei little is known. He wss 
a small officer of LO, and had at one time been 
in attendance on Confucius to receive his in- 
structions. There must have been some reason 
— some &ult in him— why Ccnfticius would not 
sac him on the occasion in the text ; and that 
he migjit understand that it was on that ac- 
count, and not because he was really sick, that 
ha declined his visit, the sage acted as we are 
told M the Li Chi, XVIIL Sect. 11. i. aa. 
It is said that hia &idt was in trying to see 
the Haater without using the services of an 
intemuneius see XIV. xlvii. 


I translate the last but it refsHS 

generally to the preceding sentence, and mi^t 
be left untranslated. 

31. Thb hbeiod oh tebbb teabs’ nOOBHDIO HOB 
PABXBTS ; IT HAT HOT OH AHT ACOOUBT BB SBOBT- 
EHBD ; TBB KSASOH OH IT. i.Wemust Understand 

a 0, either before or, as I prefer, before 

which is rwMi e«, in ist tone, the same 

as^^XIILx. On the three years’ mourning, 

see the 35 th Book of the LI Chi. NominaUy 
extending to three years, that period eompre- 
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5. The Master ^id, ‘If you can feel at ease, do it. But a su- 
perior during the whole period of mourning, does not enjoy 
plea^i^ food which he may eat, nor derive pleasure from music 
which he rnay hear. He also does not feel at ease, if he is comfort- 
ably lodgM. Therefore he does not do what you propose. But 
now you feel at ease and may do it’ 

6 . Ts 4 i Wo then went out, and the Master said, ‘This shows 
111 8 want of virtue. It is not till a child io three years old that it 
IS allowed to leave the arms of its parents. And the three years’ 
mourning is universally observed throughout the empire. Did Yu 
enjoy the three years’ love of his parents ? ’ 


bended properly but 35 months, and at most 

oTmontha ^ jifc A ★ W 

Taze-wo finds here a reason for his view in the 
necessity of ^hunan affairs.' 3. 

— he finds here a reason for his 
view in ‘ the seasons of heaven.’ means 

either ‘a piece of metal,* — a speculum, with 
which to take fire from the sun, or ‘ a piece of 
wood, with which to get fire by friction or 
‘ bonng ’ • It has here the latter mean- 

ing. Certain woods were assigned to the several 
seasons, to be employed for this purpose, the 
elm and willow, for instance, to spring, the data 
and almond trees to summer, Ac. 




, ^In boring with the to get fire, 
we have changed from wood to wood throii^ 
the trees appropriate to the four seasons,* 4* 
Ck^rse food and coarse clothing were appro* 
priate, though in varying degree, to all the 
pen^ of mourning. Taze-wo is strang^y in- 
sensible to the home-pat argument of the 

Mwter. is to be understood here as 

* the mort excellent grain.' The 
are demonstratiTe. 6t 

responds to all that has gone before, and 
forms a sort of apodosis, Confucius Mlded, it is 
said, the remarks in this pan^yaph that they 
might be reported ioTaki Wo (called also Tms* 
wo), lest he should * feel at ease ' to go and do 
as he said he could. Still the reason which Uie 
Master finds for the statute-period of mouming 
for parents must be prononnced puerile. 
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Chap. XXII. The Master said, ‘ Hard is it to deal with him, 
who will stuff himself with food the whole day, without applying his 
mind to anything ffood ! Are there not gamesters and chessplayers ? 
To be one of these would still be better than doin^ nothing at all’ 
Chap. XXIII. Tsze-IA said, ‘Does the supenor man esteem 
valour?’ The Master said, ‘ The superior man nolds righteousnass 
to be of highest importance. A man in a superior situation, having 
valour without righteousness, will be OTilty of insubordination ; one 
of the lower people, having valour without righteousness, will com- 
mit robbey.’ 

Chap. XXIV. i. Tsze-kung said, ‘Has the superior man his 
hatreds also ? ’ The Master said, ' He has his hatreds. He hates 
those who proclaim the evil of others. He hates the man who. 


22. Tbk hopsless case of emnoirr avd idle* 

are 

two t hing g. To the former I am unable to give 
a name ; but gee gome account of it quoted in 

^ “ ‘to play at cheeg,’ 

of which there are two kinda,— the ^ 
played with 361 piecee, and referred to the 
ancient T*o aa its inventor, and the ;J^, 
or ivmy cheea, played with 3a piecee, and 
wving a great analogy to our European game. 

Invention iaattribu ted to the emperor Wh, of 
*^■0 later Chta dynaety, in our 6th century. It 


wgg probably borrowed from India, 
roferg to & for 

XL XT. r. 




23. Vaix>ux to bk TALUxn oblt a BunoBmxa- 

nox TO BioBxxocaaxag ; m ooxBxooxacB araKr 
non TSAT. Hie firet two are to be 

understood of the man enperior in virtue. The 
third brings in the idea of rank, with 

as its correlate. 

24. Chabacixxs sisuxbp n Coxrpcr og axn 
Tsxx-xuirs. r. Tsie.knng is understood to have 
intended Confiiciug himgelf by ‘the superior 
man.’ % is here in the sense of ‘elaag.’ ~|> 

sift — "K ^ A > ‘ station.’ 

is to oppose to ‘hatreds,’ to ‘ loves.’ 
a. Hsing Ping takas ■■ ^o no min a t iTe 

to — ‘he wont on to my, f, Tfm, otae,’ he. 
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being in a low station, slanders his superiors. He hates those who 
have valour merdy, and are unobservant of propriety. He hates 
those who are forward and determined, and, at the same time, of con- 
tracted understanding,’ 

2. The Master then inquired, ‘ Ts'ze, have you also your hatreds?' 
Tsze-kung relied,, ‘ I hate those who piy out matters, and ascribe 
the knowledge to their wisdom. I hate those who are only not 
modest, and think that they are valorous. I hate those who make 
known secrets, and think that they are straightforward.’ 

Chap. XXV. The Master said!, ‘ Of all people, girls and servants 
are the most difficult to behave to. K you are familiar with them, 
they lose their humility. If you maintain a reserve towards them, 
they are discontented.’ 

Chap. XXVI. The Master said, ‘ When a man at forty is the 
object of dislike, he will always continue what he is.’ 


The modan eommentaton. however, more cor> 
-meetly, ondeRtand ‘the Heater,’ aa 

no min e tiT e to and aupply another 

35. Thb Dimcum HowTomaxcovcUBma 
aan aaBraam doea not mean mmen 

•enenll/, bat girla, i e. eoneobinea. 
in the ta me way, ia here boja, i. e. aervanta. 

‘to nooxiah,’ ‘to keep,'—to behave to. 
The ftaoe o(f P||, ‘only,’ te aa indieated in 


the tranalation. — ^We hardly expeet aueh an 
utteran(^e, though oorrect in itaelf, ftom Con- 
fuoiua. 

26. tja DimcuLTv or iMPBovrarar i> an- 
TancacD nana. According to CSiinese viewa, at 
forty a man ia at his best in every way. Altar 
^^we must understand 
object of dialike to the superior man.' 

‘ he will end in thin' 
— ^Touih is donbUeas the season for improve* 
manl^ bat the sentiment of the ehapter is tee 
Inroedly stated. 
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Chapter I. i. The viscount of Wei withdrew from the court. 
The viscount of Chi became a slave to Chdu. Pl-kan remonstrated 
with him and died. 

2 . Confucius said, ‘ The Yin dynasty possessed these three men 
of virtue,’ 

Chap. II. HAi of LiA-hsi4 being chief criminal judge, was thrice 
dismissed from his office. Some one said to him, ‘ Is it not yet time 
for you, Sir, to leave this V He replied, ‘ Serving men in an upright 
way, where shall I go to, and not expeiience such a thrice-repeated 


Hkidihs ot this Book. — - j-- 
f^, ‘The viscount of Wei, No. la’ This 
Book, consisting of only eleven chspters, trests 
of various individuals famous in Chinese his- 
tory, as eminent for the way in which they 
discharged their duties to their sovereign, or 
for their retirement from public service. It 
commemorates also some of the worthies of Con- 
fucius’s days, who lived in retirement rather 
than be in office in so degenerate times. The 
object of the whole is to Uloatrate and vindi- 
cate the course of Confucius himself. 

1. Thk viscouhts or Wa aan Cut, aim Ft- 

KAH : — THBEE WOBTaiES OF THE YiK DTEASTT. I. 

Wei-tsze and Chl-tsze are continually repeated 
by Chinese, as if they were proper names. But 
Wei and Chi were the names of two small States, 
presided over by chiefs of the Tsze, or fourth, 
degree of nobility, called eisMunts, for want of a 
moreezactterm. They both appear to have been 
within the limits of &e present Sban-hu, Wei 
being referred to the district of 

partment'^j^^^, andCht to depart- 

ment The chief ofWei was an elder 

hFothar (by a concubine) of the tyrant Chin. 


the last sovereign of the Yin dynasty, a.o. 
1154-1133. The chief of Chi, and Fl-kan. were 
both uncles of the tyrwt. The first, seeing 
that remunstranoes availed nothing, withdrew 
foonr court, wishing to preserve the sacrifieeB 
of their fwily amid the min which he saw 
was impending. The second was thrown into 
prison, and, to escape death, feigned midnsss 
He was used by Chku as a buffoon. Fl-kao, 
persisting in his remonstrances, was put bar- 
baronsly to death, the tyrant having his heart 
tom out, that he might see, he said, a sage’s 

heart The ^ in is explained by 

‘ his place.’ Its reference may also be to 

the tyrant himself. On ^ T^ .eem- 


pare ^ V. vn.g, efot 

2. How Hfii or Lifi-mii, thoooh ostes am- 
f noM oFficBp miJs cas4TB *10 MU cnujnwr. 
Lifi-hsik Hfii, — see XV. aiii The <dBee of the 
±m is deseribed in the Ch&a*Uf XXXTV. 

iii. Hswasundertho ^^.m-ministM'af 
Crime, but srith many snberdiaate magiatntea 
oBierhisa. 4ihtone,as inV. xix, XI. v. 
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dismissal ? li I choose to serve men in a crooked way, what neces- 
sity is there for me to leave the country of my parents T 

Chap. III. The duke Ching of Ch'l, wWi reference to the manner 
in which he should treat Confucius, said, ‘I cannot treat him as 
I would the chief of the Chi family. I will treat him in a manner 
between that accorded to the chief of the Chi, and that given to the 
chief of the Mitng family.’ He oho said, * I am old ; I cannot use 
hie doctrines' Confucius took his departure. 

Chap. IV. The people of ChT sent to LA & present of female 
musicians, which Chi Hwan received, and for three days no court 
was held. Confucius took his departure. 

Chap. V. i. The madman of Ch'h, Chieh-yti, passed by Con- 
fucius, singing and saying, ‘ 0 Fang ! 0 FAng ! How is your 



We may translate ‘was diamissed from 
office/ or ^retired from office.' A=^A 
— Some remarks akin to that in the text are 
aacribed to Hui’s wife. It ie obeerred by the 

commentator Hd im , that there ought to be 
another paragraph, giving Confucius’s judg- 
ment upon Hdi’a conduct, but it has been lort. 

8. How CoHrucixrs var Ck'I, whsi thi duks 
OOUU) KOI APPRECIATE AKD EKPLOT HIM. It Was 


in the year b.c. 517 that Confucius went to 
Ch'l. The remarks about how be should be 
treated, ftc., are to be understood as having 
taken place in consultation between the duke 
and his ministers, and being afterwards re- 
ported to the sage. The King family (see IL t) 
was in the time of Confucius much weaker tbau 


the Chi. The chief of it was only the 


lowest noble of Ld, while the Cht was the 
hipest. Tet fi^the duke of Ch'l to treat Con- 
fucius better than the duke of Ld treated the 
chief <rf the Ming &mily, was not dishonouring 
the sags We must suppose that Confticins left 
Ch'l because of the duke’s concluding remarks. 


4. How CoKPucrus oatx up opitoial saancB 
iM Ld. In the ninth year of the duke ling, 
Confucius reached the highest point of his 
official service. He was minister of Crime, and 
also, according to the general ojanion, acting 
premier. He effected in a few months a vvon- 
derful renovation of the State, and the nei^- 
bouring countries began to fear that under his 
administration, Ld would overtop and snbdim 
them all. To prevent this, the duke of Cht 
sent a present to Ld of fine horses and of 80 
highly acoompUshed beautiee. The duke of lA 
was induced to receive these by the advice of 
the Head of the Chi fiunily, Chi Sze (»>” 
Chi Hwan. The sage was forgotten; goven- 
ment was n^lected. Confucius, indignant and 
sorrowful, withdrew firom idBoe, sndforatiaa^ 
from the country too. as in aVU. i. r- 

»A , 'the people of Ch'l,’is to be understood 
of the duke and his ministers. 

5. Coarucius Ain> the MAnxAir op Cn'fi, vtho 
BLAJ os ms EOT BEiiniEa PBox zaa weauu. >• 
Chieh-yfi was the deaigiiation of one lA Tanff 

vS )> ■ native of Ch'd, who feigned him- 
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■virtue degenerated ! As to tlie past, reproof is useless ; but the 
future may still be provided against. Give up your vain pursuit. 
Give up your vain pursuit. Peril awaits those who now engage in 
a&irs of government.’ 

2. Confucius alighted and wished to converse with him, but 
Chieh-yti hastened away, so that he could not talk with him. ^ 

Chap. VI. i. Ch'ang-tsii and Chieh-nl were at work in the 
field together, when Confucius passed by them, and sent Tsze-Ki 
to inquire for the ford. 

2. Ch'ang-tsu said, ‘ Who is he that holds the reins in the car- 
riage there 1 ’ Tsze-lfl told him, ‘ It is K’ung Ch'ifi. ‘ Is it not 
ffung Ch'ifi of LA?’ asked he. ‘Yes,’ was the reply, to which 
the other rejoined, ‘ He knows the ford.’ 

3. TszsiA tJien inquired of Chieh-nl, who said to him, ‘ Who 


wlf mad, to escape being importnned to engage 
in pablie service. There are several notices of 
him in the <n loc It must have been 

abont the year n.a 489 that the incident in 
the test occurred. By the Jang, which we com- 
monly translate byptonix, his satirizer or ad- 
viser intended ConAicius; see IX viii. The 
three in the song are simply expletives, 
p a us e s for the voice to help oat the rhythm. 

‘ to overtake,’ generally with reference to 
the past, bat here it has reference to the ftatore. 
In the dictionary, with reference to this pas- 
sage, it is explained by '*<> come up to,’ 
and ‘ to save,’»to provide against. I 


6 . Cosmcins Axn thx two nxcLoais, Ch'axo- 
sS sun CHiXH-xt : wn* ns worm nor wm- 
naw TBOM THX woxtn. r. The surnames and 
amee of these worthiee are not known. It is 
apposed that they belonged to Chit, like the 
ero of the last chapter, and that the interview 
rith them occorred about the same time. The 
esignations in the text are descriptive of their 
haraetor, and = ‘ the long Raster If* 

What kind «rf field labour 
I here denoted by m eaniiotbA d^termiiiAd. 

<he who holds the curiage.’m 
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are you. Sir T He answered, ‘ I am Chung Yh.’ ‘ Are you not the 
disciple of E'ung Ch*iA of I«A V asked the other. ‘ I am,’ replied he, 
and then Ghieh-nt said to him, ‘ Disorder, like a swelling flood, 
spreads over the whole empire, and who is he that will change its 
state Jhr you f Than follow one who merely withdraws from this 
one and that one, had you not better follow those who have with- 
drawn from the world altogether V With this he fell to covering up 
the seed, and proceeded with, his work, without stopping. 

4- Tsze-lfl went and reported their remarks, when the Master 
observed with a sigh, ‘It is impossible to associate with birds and 
beasts, as if they were the same with us. If I associate not with 
these people, — with mankind,— wdth whom shall I associate? If 
right principles prevailed through the empire, there would be no use 
for me to change its state.’ 


' fr' *n the translation. 

It ^ supposed that it was the remarkable 
appearance of Confucius which elicited the in- 
qniry. 

= *he; ’ i e, he, going 
about eveiywhere, and seeking to be employed, 
ought to know the ford. 3. 

|li> — the speaker here probably pointed to 
the surging waters before them, for the ford to 
cross which the travellers were asking. Trans- 
lating literally, we should say— ‘sweUing and 
surging, such is all the empire.' Jitfl).- 

fl5-d{^.‘you.’ 

j — comp. I 

Xrv. xxaix. ‘an implement for drawing 


tlie soil over the i^ed.' It may have been a 
hoe, or a rake. 4. is here = IS. 

* If I am not to associate with the class of them 
men, i. e. with mankind, with whom am I to 
associate ? 1 cannot associate with birds and 
beasts.* JGc ^ ^ it is said, 

— ‘ there would be no use.' liter- 
ally, ‘I shouM not have for v-hom to change 
the state of the ewqjire,' — The use of ^p-intilla 
paragraph is remarkable. It must mean ‘ bb 
Master ‘ and not ‘ the Master.' 'The emnpiler 
of this chapter can hardly have been a disciple 
of the sage. 
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Chap. VII. i. Tsze-M, following the Master, happened to &11 
behind, when he met an old man, carrying across his shoulder on a 
staff a basket for weeds. Tsze-lii said to him, ‘ Have you seen my 
master, Sir!’ The old man replied, ‘Your four limbs are un- 
accustomed to toil ; you cannot distinguish the five kinds of grain : 
— ^who is your master?’ With this, he planted his staff in the 
ground, and proceeded to weed. 

2. Tsze-lfi joined his hands across his breast, and stood before him. 

3. The old man kept Tsze-Ki to pass the night in his house, 
killed a fowl, prepared millet, and feasted him. He also introduced 
to him his two sons. 

4. Next day, Tsze-ld went on his way, and reported his adven- 
ture. The Master said, ‘ He is a recluse,’ and sent Tsze-ltk back to 
see him again, but when he got to the place, the old man was gone. 

5. Tsze-lfi then said to the family, ' Not to take office is not 


7 . Tsze-lv’s besooktre with ah oij> mah, a be- 

CLlm: HM VIHDICATIOH OF HIS MASTEB’s cnUBSE. 

This incident in this chapter was probabljr 
nearly contemporaneous with those which oc- 
enpythe two preTious ones. Some say that 
the old man belonged to Sheh, which was a 
partofCh'A i. ^,as inXI.xxii,- 


^(^^A “ ’“ed for ‘ an old man’as early 


as in the Yi-ching, hexagram ; perhaps 
by taking 5 ^ staffs' the phrase 

eomes to have that signifieation. is simply 

eaUed by Chh Hal— ^^Ja bamboo basket.’ 

dofiaes it as in the trsnel^ont— 
pt|^^,*thefoqrbodiess*iewthe 


armaand the four limbs of the body. *The 

fire grains’ are 

* rice, millet, pannicled millet, wheat, and pnl^ 
But they are sometimes otherwise enninerated. 
We hare also ' the six kinds,’ ‘ the eight kinds,’ 

* the nine kinds,’ and perhaps other classifica- 
tions. a. Tsze-ia, standing with his arms aeroas 
his breast, indicated his respect, and won npon 
the old man. 3 . '0^ (.tee), the 4 th tone, ‘ eat«<- 
tained,’ ‘feasted.’ The dictionary defines it 
with this meaning, 

food to people.’ 5 . Tsze-111 is to be understood as 
here speaking the smitiments of the Master, and 
rlndieating his coarse. 'jfh rcfeiB 

to the TT,.ntw in which the old m a n had intro- 
duced his sons to him the erening before, and 
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righteous. If the relations between old and young may not be 
n^lected, how is it that he sets aside the duties -wat should he 
observed between sovereign and minister 1 Wishing to maintain his 
personal purity, he allows that great relation to come to confusion. 
A superior man takes office, and performs the righteous duties 
belon^g to it. As to the failure of right principles to make 
progress, he is aware of that.’ 

Chap. VIII. i. The men who have retired to privacy from 
the world have been Po-!, ShA-ch'l, Yii-chung, t-yl, Chfr-chang, Hffi 
of Liii-hsik, and Sh4o-lien. 

2 . The Master said, ‘ Refusing to surrender their wills, or to 
submit to any taint in their persons; — such, I think, were Po-1 
and Shfr-ch’L 

3 . ‘ It may be said of Hfri of Lifr-hsiA, and of Sh 4 o-lien, that 
they surrendered their wills, and submitted to taint in their persons. 


to bU tlie ordoriy iotorcoone betwoen old and 
young, which he had jncbably Been in the 

tunily. -jaf S ^ refer* to the 

old man, bet there ia an indefinitmee* abont 
the Chinese eonstmetion, which does not make 
it so personal as our ‘ he.’ So Confocins is in* 
tended by ■^, though that phrase maybe 
taken in its general acceptation. ’ He is aware 
of that ; ’ — tat wiU not therefore shrink from 
his righteous serrice. 

8. Coaroenni's jvnexKiT or lonazB woBnozs 
WHO Han XBFTnoH no woblo. Ha'owa euin> 
ns ncmcmJt. i. ‘retired people.’ 

is need here Just as we sometimes use 
without reference to the rank of the in- 


di-riduals spoken at. The quotes, upon 

the phrase, from the to the following 

effect : — ‘ here is not the of secluahm, 

but is characteristic of men of large BOiil% 
who cannot he measured by ordinary raku 
They may dii^ay their character by retiriig 
from the worlA They may display it abo in 
the manner of their disdiaige of aSBoo.’ The 
phrase is guarded in this way, I s«pposo,becMS 
of its application to Hiii of lift-hiik, who dM 
not obstinately Withdraw from the wmA Pw 
and Shff-eh'!,— see V. rcrit Yll'^hung should 
probably be Wd ^ ^^^hnng. He waa ths 

brother of Pii-po. called Chung>yang (# 
i, and is mentioned in the note onVID-L 
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but their words corresponded with reason, and their actions were 
such as men are anxious to see. This is ail that is to be remarked 
in them. 

4. ‘ It may be said of Yii-chung and 1 -yl, that, while they hid 
themselves in their seclusion, they gave a license to their words ; but, 
in their persons, they succeeded in preserving their purity, and, in 
their retirement, they acted according to the exigency of the times. 

5. ‘ I am different from all these. I have no course for which I 
am predetermined, and no course against which I am predetermined.’ 

Chap. IX. i. The grand music-master, Chib, went to Ch'i 

2. Kan, the master of the hand at the second meal, went to Ch'fL 
Li 4 o, the hand-master at the third meal, went to Ts'di. ChtiSh, 
the hand-master at the fourth meal, went to Ch'in. 

3. Fang-shfl, the drum-master, withdrew to the north of the river. 


He retired with T'fti-po among the barbarous 
tribes, then occupying the country of WG, and 
succeeded to the chieftaincy of them on his 
brother’s death. * 1-yi and Chu^hang/ says 
Chd Hsi, *are not found in . the ckin^ and chwan. 

'^y ®®®’ l«>wever, the ^ in be. 
From a passage in the Li Chi, XVIII. ii. 14, it ! 
appears that Sh&o*lien belonged to one of the 
barbarous tribes on the east, but was well ac* 
glinted with, and observant of, the rules <rf 
Propriety, particularly those relating to mourn- 
ing. 3. The at the beginning of this para- 
graph and tho next are very perplexing. As 
there is neither 3^ nor B at the beginning 

5, of par. a must evidently 

h® ®arried on to the end of tho chapter. Com- 
nontators do not seem to have felt tho difficulty, 
and understand to be in the 3rd person. — 
‘Hh,Le. the ICaster, said,' &c. I have made 


the best it I eould. 




t * Ihe order and series of righteousness and 


prineiples.' 

•— ^'Wtts^and solicitudes of men's hesrts.* 4. 
living in retirement, they gave a license to 


VOL. I. 
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their words,' — this is intended to show that in 
this respect they were inferior to HOi andShdo- 

lien, who M’- tee note on IX. 

xxix. 5. Confucius’s openness to set according 
to circomstanoes is to be understood as being 
always in subordination to right and propriety. 

9 . Th£ nrspzBsroB or the HusiciaaB or 1^. 
The dispersion here narrated is snpposed to 
have taken place in the time of duke Ai. When 
once Confucius had rectified the moaia of Lft 
(IX. xiv), the muaicians would no longer be 
assisting in the prostitntion of their art ; and 
so, as the disorganisation and decay moeeeded, 
the chief among them withdrew to other States^ 
or from society altogether. as op- 
posed, to par. 5, ‘grand,’ and ‘assistant’ 

‘ Tho music-master, Chih,’ — see VUL XT. a. 
The princes of China, it would appear, had 
music at their meals, and a separate band per- 
formed at each meal, or, poesibly, the hmd 
might he the same, but under tho superinten- 
dence of a separate officer at each meat The 
king had four meals a day, and the princes 
of SUtee only three, but it was the ineragaUve 
<^the duke ^ Lfi to use the onemonies of the 
royal court Nothing is said hero of the band, 
master at the first mesi, perhsps beoause he 
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4. Will, the master of the hand-drum, withdrew to the Han. 

5. Yang, the assistant music-master, and Hsiang, master of the 
musical stone, withdrew to an island in the sea. 

Chap. X. The duke of Ch 4 u addressed his son, the duke of IW, 
saying, ‘The virtuous prince does not neglect his relations He 
does not cause the great ministers to repine at his not employing 
them. Without some great cause, he does not dismiss from their 
offices the members of old families. He does not seek in one man 
talents for every employment.’ 

Chap. XL To Chau belonged the eight officers, Po-tA, Po- 

by his duties to the young king k® 
his son ffr here caUed * the duke of la, 


did not leave Lit, or nothing may have been 
known of him. 3. ‘ The river ’ is, of course, 
‘the Yellow river.' According to the j 7 ^ 

article LYII, the expressions AM 
are to be taken as meaning 

simply, — ‘lived on the banks of the Ho, the 
Han.’ The interpretation in the translation is 
after Chd Hsi, who follows the glossarist Hsing 
Ping. The ancient sovereigns had their o^itals 
mostly north and east of ‘the river,' henoe, the 
eountiy north of it was called JSf and to 
the south of it was eaUed . I do not 

see, however, the applicability of this to the 
Han, which is a tributary of the Yang-tsze, 
flowing through Hd-pei. 5. It was from Hsiang 
that Confucius learned to play on the 

10 . Isarautttio xB or CHlu-xuife to b» sox 
aaovT sovaamoanr ; a eaiixBOOs ooH 5 ii>EBaTioH 
or OiaaBS ID BB OKBEiaHXD. vn. 

T. The fisets of tlM case seem to be that the 
duke of Chku was himself a{^inted to the 
iwtndpalityof lA, hot bring dsdained at oouri 


to that State as his representative. Ml- 
contains her© the ideas both of rank and virtofc. 

is read in the 3rd tone, with the 
meaning as Chfl indeed, seems to 

think that ^ should be in the text, bat wo 
have in Ho Yen, who gives K*angAn-kw<fo 
interpretation : 

does not substitute the relatives <» ojno^ *■“ 
in the room of his own relatives.' Jj^» 

= ‘to use,' ‘to employ.’ ^^8'"*** 
XIII. ixv. 

11. Tb* vavnnruass or 

xhbChIu DXHaarr xnABUomoKts. 
individuals mentioned her e am said w 
been broUmra, four pairs of twins by 
mother. This is intimated in their iis***®i 
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kw6, Chung-tA, Chung-hwii, Sh(i-y4, ShA-hsiA, Chi-sui, and Chi- 
kwa. 


two first bring ■^jQ, or primi, the next pair # 
or seamdi, the third or fertii, and the last 
two One mothei; bearing twins four times 
in succession, and all proving distinguished 


men, showed the vigour of the early days of the 
dynasty in all that was good —It is disputed 
to what reign these brothers belonged, nor is 


their surname asoertainedr 


«■ m- 


seem to be honorary designations 



BOOK XIX. TSZE-CHANG. 


Six m, 
iM: ^ 






pT 

E 



Chapteb T. Tsze-chang said, ‘ The scholar, trained for public 
duty, seeing threatening danger, is prepared to sacrifice his life. 
When the opportunity of gain is presented to him, he thinks of 
righteousness. In sacrificing, his thoughts are rev^erentiaL In 
mourning, his thoughts are about the grief which he should feel. 
Such a man commands our approbation indeed.’ 

Chap. II. Tsze-chang said, ‘ When a man bolds fast virtue, but 
without seeking to enlarge it, and believes right principles, but 
without firm sincerity, what account can be made of his existence or 
non-existence ? ’ 


Hsadiho or THIS Book. — y* -p 

‘ IlizeHshang, No. 19.’ Confacius does not 
•ppear personslly in this Book at all. Chd Hst 
■ays: — ‘This Book records the words of the 
disciples, Tsze-hsik being the moat frequent 
qieaker, and Taze-kung next to him. For in 
the Confbeian aehool, after Yen YQan there was 
n^ne of such discriminating imderstanding aa 
Tsze-knng, and after TskngSh&n no one of such 
flm sincerity as Taze-hsiA' The disciples 
dalirer their sentiments rerj much after the 
•nanner ot their maater, and yet we cam dis- 
eem a filling off from him. 

L IbO'^Hana’s ormoK or thx om m s anm- 
■UTS» or Twarana ■crirmT.im -p , — seenotoon 
‘Ul XX. t. 'Tize-ehang there aaks Confticiua 


about the scholar-officer. — the danger 

ii to be understood aa thrsatening his oountry. 
Hsing Ping, indeed, oonfinee the danger to the 
person of the aorereign, for whom the officer 
will gladly sacrifice hia life. ia the 

same aa O' in I. rii is not to be 

explained by '£ 

bination baa ooeutrad before, and 

in L zir. It greatly intensifies the 
preceding p|*. 

3 . ThzMaiase mr vxBaow-wsnDiaei an a 
wmnATom rxizK. Hsing Ping interprets this 
chapter in the following way: — ‘If a man 
grasp hold of his virtue, and is not widened and 
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Chap. III. The disciples of Tsze-hsiA asked Tsze-cbang abont 
the principles that should characterize mutual intercourse. Tsa©* 
chang asked, ' What does Tsze-hsi^ say on the subject V They 
replied, ‘ T8ze-h8i4 says : — “ Associate with those who can advantage 
you. Put away from you those who cannot do so." ’ Tsze-chang 
observed, * This is different from what I have learned. The superior 
man honours the talented and virtuous, and bears with all. He praises 
the good, and pities the incompetent. Am I possessed of great 
talents and virtue ? — who is there among men whom I will not bw 
with 1 Am I devoid of talents and virtue 1 — men will put me awajr 
from them. What have we to do with the putting away of others? 

Chap. IV. Tsze-hsi4 said, ‘ Even in inferior studies and_ em- 
ployments there is something worth being looked at ; but if it be 


en^rged by it, although he may believe good 
prindples, he can&ot sincere and generous.' 
But it is better to take the clauses as co-or* 
dinate, and not dependent on each other. With 

we may compare XV. zxviii, 
which suggests the taking actively. The 
two last clauses are perplexing. Ghd Hal, 
after An-kwo aj^tarently, makes them equiva- 
lent to—* is of no consideration in the world * 



8. The nnmssrr ornnoas or Tazr-Hwl aim 
TstB-CHATO OK IKS nUKCEPUEB WB1C3I BHOUU» 
naOULATK OUB,I>mOOUBSB W ITH On 

the diaelplee of 'Tue.lisU, see the ^ in 

lot. It U (tnnge to me that they ahoold begin 
their en wrer to Tm e h ang with the designe- 

***** "T* j^’ BBriBs -y*. ‘onr 


Hester.’ — see V. rvi. In pj" 

pT* the ^ is taken differently by te 
old interpreters and the new, Haii^ Ping 
pounds ; — ‘ If the man be worthy, fit for y^^ 
hare intercourae with, then have it ; butif he 
be not worthy,’ Ac. On the other han<^ im 
find : — ‘ If the man will advantage you, he ■ 


a fit person (-^i: Pj ***“ maintain In* 

tercourse with him,’ Ac. This eoeina to !• 
merely carrying out Confticiue’a rule, L vflAA 
Chft Hat. however, approves of TM o^hgag a 


Chfi Hat, however, approves , 

censure of it, while be thinks also 
ehang'a own view ia defective. — Etc 
Bays, — ‘ Our intercourse with ftienda moo»“» 
according to Tsze-haUI’s rule ; genernl iniw* 
coarse according to Tare^ehang’s.’ 

4. TsM-HBii’s ormon OFna 
oraKaLLPuasDnsTocanexannoin. Oaidemmj 
husbandry, divining, and the healing Mn 
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attempted to carry them out to what is remote, there is a danger of 
their proving inapplicable. Therefore, the superior man does not 
practise them.’ 

Chap. V. Tsze-hsi4 said, ‘He, who from day to day recognises 
what he has not yet, and from month to month does not forget what 
he has attained to, may be said indeed to love to learn.’ 

Chap. VI. Tsze-hsi4 said, ‘ There are learning extensively, and 
having a firm and sincere aim ; inquiring with earnestness, and 
reflecting with self-application : — virtue is in such a course.' 

Chap. VII. Tsze-hsi4 said, ‘ Mechanics have their shops to dwell 
in, in order to accomplish their works. The superior man learns, in 
order to reach to the utmost of his principles.’ 


•U mentioned by ChA Hal as instances of the 
, * small ways,’ here intended, having 
their own truth in them, but not available for 
Id^ier purposes, or what is beyond themselves. 

is imperative and emphatic,— 
push them to an extreme.' What is intended 
is the ftr^naehing object of the Ckila- 
‘to cultivate himself and regulate others.’ 
in the 4th tone^ e^lained in the diction- 
“Tbyj^ ‘ water impeded.’ — ^Ho Yen makes 
tobe^^j^, ‘strange principlee.* 

& mncanoas or a bkax. lovx or itKaar- 

xau BT To-naiX. 

C. How usaanso should bk ru a s uso to lxxd 
»» rmnm 1 — mr TmcM-maU. K'nng An-kwo ex- 


plains as if it were ‘to remember.' 

O" ^ tfij ^ ® > «*• ti# 

‘what are inquired about are 
things essentia] to one’s self ; what are thou^t 
about are the important personal duties.’ Pro- 
bably it is so, but all this cannot bs pot in a 
translation. On cmnparoVL xxvili. 

compare VIL xv ; XIU. 

xviii. 

7. 1.Kaam>e a xbb si unaai ’ li wnaxanor : — nr 
Tsn-BBiX. is here ‘a place for the display 
and sale of goods.' A certain quarter was 
assigned anciently in Chinese towns and dtieo 
for mechanics, and all of <me art were required 
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Chap. VIII. Tsze-hsUt said, ‘ The mean man is sure to gloss his 
faults.’ 

Chap. IX. Tsze-hsiA said, ‘The superior man undergoes three 
changes. Looked at from a distance, he appears stem ; when 
approached, he is mild ; when he is heard to speak, his language is 
firm and decided.’ 

Chap. X. Tsze-hsiA said, ‘ The superior man, having obtained 
their confidence, may then impose labours on his people. If he 
have not gained their confidence, they will think that he is oppressing 
them. Having obtained the confidence of his prince, one m^ then 
remonstrate with him. If he have not gained his conMenc^ 
the prince will think that he is vilifying him.’ 

Chap. XL Tsze-hsi4 said, ‘ When a person does not transgress 
the bounda^-line in the great virtues, he may pass and repass it in 
the small virtues.’ 


to have their shops together. This is still very 
much the case. A son must follow bis father’s 
profession, and, seeing nothing but the exercise 
of that around him, it was supposed that he 
would not be led to think of anything else, and 
become very proficient in it. 

8. Omssnro ms vaolts thx pboov of thz nan 
■as BY Tszs-asil. Literally, ‘ The fiiults of 
the mean man, must gloss,’ i, e. As is sure to 
gloss. Trdn,inthis8en8e,sverhinthe4tbtone. 

9 . Chasgiho appxanaxcxs of zhx supsation 

■as lo oiBSBS : — sr Tsze-hsiL. Tsze-hsiA pro- 
bably intended Confucius by the CMm-ltz», but 
there is a general applicability in his language 
and sentiments. ^ ^ literaUy, 

‘look towards him,’ ’approa^ liim.’-.-The de- 
scription is about equivalent to our ‘/ortUtr in 
n, tumOer noao.’ 


10. The ixpoKraiioE of EKJOYixe oosFioncS 
TO THE aiSHT SEBVISe OF BUFEKIOBS aSD <»BaB- 
nra OF lEFEBioBs : — bt Tsze-bsiI. Chfi Htf 
gives to here the double meaning of ‘ betng 
sincere,’ and ‘being believed in.’ The last is 
the proper force of the term, but it requires 
the poesession of the former quali^. 

11 . The oBEar vnmrss DEMasn uuisF 
aTTBETlOB, arm the sitat.t. oEHB xav be SOXEWHaV 
vioiaTSD : — BT Tbzs-bsiX. The sentiment hsra 
is very questionable. A different tom, how* 
ever, is given to the chapter in the older intwt* 
preteTB. Haing Ping, expanding K'ung Jjs* 
kwo, says : — ‘ Hen of great virtne never go 
beyond the boundary-line; it is rnoagh Ibr 
those who are virtuous in a lesa degree to kM 
near to it, going beyond and coming hack.’ 
adopt the mote natural inter]»etation of 
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Chap. XII. i. Tsze-yfi said, ‘The disciples and followers of 
Tsze-hsi4, in sprinkling and sweeping the ground, in answering and 
replying, in advancing and receding, are sufficiently accomplished. 
But these are only the branches of learning, and they are left 
ignorant of what is essential. — How can they be acknowledged as 
sufficiently taught?’ 

2 . Tsze-hsiA heard of the remark and said, ‘Alas! Yen YA is 
wrong. According to the way of the superior man in teaching, what 
departments are there which he considers of prime importance, and 
delivers ? what are there which he considers of secondary importance, 
and alloMTS himself to be idle about ? BiU as in the case of plants, 
which are assorted according to their classes, to he dealt with hit 
ditdplet. How can the way of a superior man be such as to make 
fools of any of them ? Is it not the sage alone, who can unite in 
one the beginning and the consummation of learning f ’ 


Hri. pjj^, ‘a piece of wood, in a doorway, 
Obatmeting ingress and egress ; ' then, ‘ an in- 
dosuie ’ generaily, ‘ a railing,' whatever limits 
and confines. 

13. TscB-BSDrjl’sisnDtcBovHiBowaeiuDuaiED 
mscoD ov TKacHiBO ; — aeaiKsi Tsza-r fi. i. yj> 

is to be taken in apposition with PI A' 
Ming merely, as wo hare found it preriously, 
an alfoctionaie method of speaking of the dis- 
dides. nie quinkling, Ac., are the things 
which boys were supposed anciently to M 
tan^t, the'mdimenta of learning, from whidi 
they adyaneed to aU that is inculcated in the 
1^. But as Tsze-hsii’i pupils were not 
but men, we should understand, I snp- 
pcee , these specifieationB as but a contemptuous 
refcrenee to his instructions, as embracing 


merely what was external. m , read sU» and 
shd, ist tone, ‘to sprinkle the ground before 
sweeping.’ Jj^, in the 4th tone, ‘to answer 

a call.’ ‘to answer a question.' ;^||}» 

‘ but,’ as in VTL xxzui. is expanded 

by the paraphrasts — 

to that in which the root (or, what u eesential) 
is.’ This is, no doubt, the meaning^ but the 
phrase itself is abrupt and enig m a tic a l . fOJ 

tion to the ^ abore. a. Thegeneral 
soeqM of Tme-haiA’s reply is snAoiently plain, 
but the old interpreters and new differ in m- 
plaining the several sentMiees. AfterdwaUing 
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Chap. XlII. Tsze-hsi^ said, ‘ The oflBcer, having discharged att 
hU dtcties, should devote his leisure to learning. The student, having 
oon^leted his learning, should apply himself to be an officer.’ 

Chap. XIV. Tsze-hsi^ said, ‘ Mourning, having been carried to 
the utmost degree of grief, should stop with that.’ 

Chap. XV. Tsae-hsi^ stud, ‘My friend Chang can do things 
which are hard to be done, but yet he is not perfectly virtuous.’ 

Chap. XVI. The philosopher TsSng said, ‘ How imposing is the 
manner of Chang ! It is difficult along with him to practise virtue.’ 

Chap. XVII. The philosopher TsSng said, ‘ I heard this from 
our Master : — “ Men may not have shown what is in them to the full 
extent, and yet they will be found to do so, on occasion of mourning 
for their parents.” ’ 


long OB it, I hSTO agreed generally with the new 
acho ol, and followed ChftHU in the translation 
is explained in the dictionary by 
* da woe. 

13. Tax OFFICEB ASD IKE STCnEHT 8HOnU> 
anXED BACH TO HIS FBOPEB WOBK IX THE nBST 

msiAXCB f— XT Tsxe-bbU. ^ , 

in I. Ti — The saying needs to be mnch supple- 
mented in translating in order to bring out 
its meaning. 

14. Tbb tbapfixos or xousxixe hat be nis- 
PEHSED with:— BT Tbek-tO. The sentiment 
here is peihaps the same as that of Confucins 
in m. ir, but the sage guards and explains hia 
xttemnoe. — ^K'ung An-kwo, following an ex- 
presBion in the jj^, makes the meaning j 


to be that the mourner may not endanger hia 
health or life by excessi-vegiief and abatinmioe. 

16. TsEE-rt’s OFixioB or Tbeb-chaxs^ as niBB* 
ZBO BIUH THIXee TOO HnOH. 

16 . The phiuisopheb Tsixo’s omno xorTwP 

CHAXe, AS TOO HIOH-PrrCHBD FOB XBIBHIlBmDP. 

is explained in the dictionary by 

"tfel* TF - rtli i ‘ exuberant,’ ‘ correct.' It ia to 
bo understood of Chang’s manner and appeff ' 
ance, keeping himself aloof from other man in 
his high-pitched course. 

17 . HoWOaiEF FORTHEMSBOFPABBBTaBBlXaO 

OUT THB BXAI. XATUBE OP KAX: — XTTsXXO SXAB. 

^ is said to indicate Uio ideas both of ^ 
'one’s self,’ and ,‘naturaUy.’ $» 

‘to put forth (me’a self to the ntoaoat, aa we 
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Chap. XVIII. The philosopher TsSng said, ‘ I have heard this 
from oixr Master: — “The filial piety of Mang Chwang, in other 
matters, was what other men are competent to, but, as seen in his 
not changing the ministers of his father, nor his father’s mode of 
government, it is difficult to be attained to.” ’ 

Chap. XIX. The chief of the Ming family having appointed 
Yang Ffi to be chief criminal judge, the latter consisted the philo* 
sopher Tstlng. Ts3.ng said, ‘ The rulers have failed in their duties, 
and the peo^e consequently have been disorganised, for a long time. 
When you have found out the truth of any accusation, be grieved 
for and pity them, and do not feel joy at your own ability! 

Chap. XX. Tsze-kung said, ‘ Chau’s wickedness was not so great 
as that name implies. Therefore, the superior man hates to dwell 


should say — ‘ to come out fully,' i. e. in one” s 
proper nature and character. On the construe, 
tion of 

so that and are like two 

(Ajeetives, both governed by 

la Tas piUAJ. PUTT o* Hlno Chwauo by 
XsJlikiShXb. Chwang was the honorary epithet 
^ Sa (|^)i the head of the King family, not 
l(Hig anterior to Confucius. His father, accord- 
ing to Cha Hsl, had been a man of great merit, 
nor was he inferior to him, but his virtue 
espraally appeared in what the text mentions. 
—Ho Yen gives the comment of M* Yung, that 
though there were bad men among his father's 
ministers, and defects in his government, yet 
Chwang made no change in the one erthe other, 


during the three years of moui^g, and that 
it was this which constituted his exee llenoe. 

19. How A oxnanAL sopex shooud chxbbb 

coBPASSios m H» AnmsmntAnoB or rusncB : — 
BY TWtBO SnlB. Seven disd^es of Tskng Shin 
are more particularly mentioned, one of them 
being this Yang Fa. ^ is to bo understood 
of the moral state <rf^e people, and no^ 
phyaicaUy, of Uieir being seatteiM fbom their 
dwellings. has occurred before in the sense 

of — ‘the truth,’ which it has here. 

20. Thb dasobb or a bad babb by 'TrB' 

KOBO. * so Y«ry bad ms tbu ; * 

~th« ffu8 (5^) “ undfirttood by Haing Ping •• 
refeiTing to the epithet — which cannot be 

celled honorary in this instance. Aeoordingto 
che mlealor such terms, 
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in a low-l^ing situation, where all the evil of the world will flow in 

Tsze-kung said, ‘The faults of the superior roan 
are like the eclipses of the sun and moon. He h^ his faulte, ana 
all men see them ; he changes again, and all men look up to him. 

Chap. XXII. i. Kung-sun Ch'&o of Wei asked Tsze-kung, 
saying, ‘ From whom did Chnng-ni get his leaning ? 

2 Tsze-kung replied, ‘The dof;trines of Win and have not 
yet fallen to the ground. They are to be found among men. Men 
of talents and virtue remember the greater principles of them, aM 
othere, not possessing such talents and virtue, remember the smaliw. 
Thus, all possess the doctrines of Win and Wfl. Where . 

Master go that he should not have an opportunity of learning them ^ 
And yet what necessity was there for his having a regular master 5 

here spoken of together, the must be cot 
aned to ‘ eclipees,’ but the term is also app«*n 

to the ordinary waning of the moon. ^ 

22. Cospucins’s soubjOBB op xbowu pub 

THI BBCOIXECnOBS AHD IB*»rnO*8 OP THB P»^ 

arua or Win Um WO bt 
the questioner here we hare no other mM^^~ 
His surname indicates that be was » J * _ 
dant of some of the dukes of Wri. 
how he calls Confucius by hie deeignattoB 

or ‘K1 tecumOKA* (T 3 ierew—»a^^ 

brothiAry » •oBj who w»*o*^^*^ 


* cruel endunmeroifaly injurious to rigbt- 
etmsnees.* If the dooe not in this wny 
jt^er to the name, the remark would seem to 
hoTO occurred in a conversation about the 
wiekedneae of Ch&u. is a low-lying 

rituat le**) to which the streams flow and wsteis 
repceaenUng hers e bad reputation, 
udiidi gets the credit of every vice. 

SI. Tn MAW noB tot oomosal hib 

Miir**** TOK p M B B or x> THBM : — w Tazs-xuno. 

Soch is tim lesson of thia«hapter, aa expanded 
ia the RMS. The SUB and the moon being 
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Chap. XXIII. i. Sh<i-sun Wti-shA observed to the great oflScers 
in the court, saying, ‘ Tsze-kung is superior to Chung-ni.' 

2. Tsze-fA Ching-po reported the observation to Tsze-kung, who 
said, ‘ Let me use the comparison of a house and its encompassing 
wall. My wall only reaches to the shoulders. One may peep over 
it, and see whatever is valuable in the apartmenta 

3. ‘ The wall of my master is several fathoms high. If one do 
not find the door and enter by it, he cannot see the ancestral temple 
with its beauties, nor all the officers in their rich array. 

4. ‘ But I may assume that they are few who find the door. Was 
not the observation of the chief only what might have been expected? ’ 

Chung-ni ^ we may eonclnde that he waa 
leam?’butthe‘how’ = ‘from whom?’ Theex- giren to envy and detraction. — usedhera 
preasion, however, in par. a, — aa in XI. zr. i. x Tbze-fh Ching-po, — aee 

^^,ezpoundedasinthetranslation,mightgug- ^rV- xxiviii. ia to be 

geet, from ‘ what quarter ? ’ rather than ‘ from ‘“k®” generally ^ a house or building, and not 
what person ? ’ as the proper rendering. The “ .*** wmmon acceptation of ‘ » P»l^.' 

iMtelause is taken by mod^ commentators, aa ‘ “ repr^tn^ the disdple, 

... • j*«v«o*** « andaducwiiiaiuionMroproaentinghiamaator. 

Maartmg Confucius s connate knowledge, but commenUtors make the wall to be tbs 

S 1-1“ ntm- 

28- ^haa-KViis nspirozam bxdio thougst j|^> H ia better, with the 

•WMio* lo Conrooios, airn, nr thi coii[panison to take both the house and the wall as members 
” ^ •«» WALL, SHOWS HOW oaMHABT of tho Comparison, and ^ ^ M jtt. 

^ 00,^ aor uananarAHn Mas™, j,,, ^ 

^ encloeing it 3. ^ memm 7 eubitx I ham 

Ptl)> *“* *bo ehi^ of the Shd-son it— <&tliaBx' 4.Tha^-^h«« 

hnm amention t^him in the refers to W 4 -ehA 
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Chap. XXIV. ShA-sim W6-8h6 having spoken revilingly of 
Chung-ni, Tsze-kung said, ‘ It is of no use doing so. Chraig-nl 
cannot be reviled. The t^ents and virtue of other men are hillocks 
and mounds, which may be stepped over. Chung-nl is the sun or 
moon, which it is not possible to step over. Although a man may 
wish to cut himself o^from the sage, what harm can he do to the sun 
or moon ? He only shows that he does not know his own capaaly. 

Chap. XXV. i. Ch'in Tsze-eh'in, addressing Tsze-kung, said, 
‘ You are too modest. How can Chung-nt be said to be superior to 
you ? ’ 

2. Tsze-kung said to him, ‘For one word a man is often deemed 
to be wise, and for one word he is often deemed to be foolish. We 
ought to be careful indeed in what we say. 

3. ‘Our Master cannot be attained to, just in the same way as 
the heavens cannot be gone up to by the steps of a stair. 


24. ConrncniB is loo rta buk ob boob, hish 

ABOTB rm BBAOB OF DBPBBCIBTIOlt : — VT TSZX- 

KVKO. is explained by ChA Hal 

(and the gloss of Hsing Ping is the same) asx 

iti^’ ^ ^ 

is to be nnder* 

stood, according to the as embracing 

all other sages. — have supplied 

‘Jirom the aag$’ after most modem paraphraats. 


Hiring Ping, however, sopplies ‘fnm a« no* ond 

siooB.’ The meaning oomes to the saniB J%a 

Hst says that here is the same with 
‘only;’ and Hsing Ping takes it as» 
‘just.’ ’This meaning of the character is not 

given in the dictionary, bat it is necssmry hsie ; 

— see supplement to Hsing Ping's *» 

25. COBFUCTDS eA»BOBOB»B»nUPalJB P1M0 

no HSA.TXVS BS fw- . Tir w wTt • — bt ^DbRDM^^ 
We finditdiiBciiltto coneeiTe of the ••g* * 

eiples apeekingtooneftnotherpM'EMe-eh'indeec 
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4 . ^ Were our Master in the position of the ruler of a State or 
the chief of a Family, we should find verified the description which 
has hem given of a sage’s rule i^he would plant the people, and 
forthwith they would be established ; he would lead them on, and 
forthwith they would follow him ; he would make them happy, and 
forthwith multitvdes would resort to his dominions; he would stimu- 
late them, and forthwith they would be harmonious. While he 
lived, he would be glorious. When he died, he would be bitterly 
lamented. How is it possible for him to be attained to 1 ’ 


here to Tsze-kung, and Hsing Ping »ays that 
thia was not the disciple Tsze-ch'in, but another 
man of the same surname and designation. 
But this is inadmismble, especially as we find 
the same parties, in L x, talking about the 
eharacter of their Master, i. 

‘you are doing the modest.’ a. ^^has 
here its lightest meaning. 'The •^* makes 
it— ^^1 ‘a student,' but ‘a man,’ as in 


the translation, is quite as much as it denotes. 
Compare its use in L viii, ef of. 4. 

“ust be understood hypo, 
thetinally, because he never waa in the position 
here assigned to hun. ^,-aa in X. x. i. 

is for as in L T. Inxvr.i 

II- ^ 3- ®««. 

' the people ’ being always understood. 
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Chaptee I. I . Y&o said, ‘ Ob ! you. Shun, the Heaven-deterained 
order of succession now rests in your person. Sincerely hold fast 
the due Mean. If there shall be distress and want within the four 
seas, the Heavenly revenue will come to a perpetual end.’ 

2. Shun also used the same language in giving charge to Yil. 

3. Tang said, ‘ I, the child LI, presume to use a dark-colou^ 
victim, and presume to announce to Thee, 0 most great and 

God, that the sinner I dare not pardon, and thy ministers, 0 
I do not keep in obscurity. The examination of them is by thy 
mind, 0 God. If, in my person, I commit ofTencw, they are not 
to be attributed to you, the people of the myriad regions. If you m 
the myriad regions commit offences, these offences must rest on my 
pei’son.’ 


Hbadiho o» this Book — Q *. 

-J-, <Y4o said. No. aa' Hsing Ping says: 
— ‘This Book records the words of the two 
sovereigns, the three kings, and of Confucius, 
throwing light on the excellence of the ordin- 
ances of Heaven, and the transfornung power 
of government. Its doctrines are aU those of 
sages, worthy of being transmitted to posterity. 
On this account, it brings up the rear of all the 
other Books, without any particular relation 
to the one immediately preying.’ 

L PEiJtcn*i»i asn wars or Yio, Shuh, YC, 
Taae, a>nW«. The first five paragraphs here 
are mostly compiled from different parts of the 
Bhfi-ohing. But there are many variations of 
language. The cronpiler may have thou^t it 
aufficien^ if he gave the substance of the original 
in his quotatiaia, without seeking to observe a 


srbal accuracy, or, possibly, the Shft-ohi^» 
i was in his days, may have contain^ ths 
usages u he gives them, and the variaiMms 
e owing to the burning of most of the clasaieU 
ooks by the founder of the Cb'in dynas^, ww 
aeir recovery and restoration in a mutUatim 
late. I. We do not find this addreu of Y«o 
> Shun in the 8 hfi-ching, Pt. I, but tts dl®** 
at sentences may be gathered fiton Pt. U. » 
15 , where we have the charge of 
'0. Ybo's reign commenced B. o. agsi, and 
fter reigning 73 years, he resigned the ad min* 
itration to Shun. Ho died B.0. 3357, and, tw 
ears after. Shun occupied the tlw^ toims- 
ience to the will of the people, 

liteiuUy, ‘ the represented and calculated 
lumbers of heaven,’ i. e. the divishms of ifca 
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4. Ch 4 u conferred great gifts, and the good were enriched. 

5. ‘Although he has his near relatives, they are not equal to 
my virtuous men. The people are throwing blame upon me, the 
One man.’ 

6. He carefully attended to the weights and measures, examined 
the body of the laws, restored the discarded officers, and the good 
government of the kingdom took its course. 

7. He revived States that had been extinguished, restored fami- 
lies whose line of succession had been broken, and called to office 
those who had retired into obscurity, so that throughout the king- 
dom the hearts of the people turned towards him. 

8. What he attached chief importance to, were the food of the 
people, the duties of mourning, and sacrifices. 

9. By his generosity, he won all. By his sincerity, he made the 
people repose trust in him. By his earnest activity, his achieve- 
ments were great. By his justice, all were delighted. 


^»r, its terms, months, and days, all deicribed 
m a calendar, as they succeed one another with 
d^rmined regularity. Here, ancient and 
modern interpreters agree in giving to the 
expression the meaning which appears in the 
^n^tion. I may observe here, that Chu 
“U dilTers often from the old interpreters in 
e^laining these passages of the Shu.ching, but 
1 have followed him, leaving the correctness or 
incorrectness of his views to be considered in 
the snnoUtions on the Shu^ching. 3. Before 

I ~| ^*re we must understand the desig* 
Utioa of the founder of the Shang dynasty. 
«e sentences here may in subetance be col- 
wted from the 8hu.ching, Pt. IV. iU. 4, 8. 

is a prayer addressed 


to Ood by Tang, on his undertsking the over* 
throw of the HsU dynasty, which he rehearses 
to his nobles and people, after the eompletiou 
of his work. Tang’s name was J ^ . We do 
not find in theShii.ehing the remarkable design 
nation of God — 1^ For the 

grounds on which I translate by Cod, see 
my work on ‘ The Notions of the Chinese eoa- 
ceming God and Spirits.’ , now generally 

used for ^empress,’ w» anciently used for 
' sovereign,’ and applied to the kings Here 
it is an adjective, or in apposition with 

The sinner is Chieh Um Uf**nt, and last 
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Chap. II. i. Tsze-chang asked Confucius, saying, ‘In what 
way should a person in authority act in order that he may conduct 

f ovemment properly 1 ’ The Master replied, ‘ Let him honour the 
ve excellent, and banish away the four bad, things then may he 
conduct government properly.’ Tsze-chang said, ‘ What are meant 
by the five excellent things ? ’ The Master said, ‘ When the perswi 
in authority is beneficent without great expenditure ; when he lays 
tasks on the people without their repining ; when he pursues what he 
desires without being covetous ; when he maintains a dignified ease 
without being proud ; when he is majestic without being fierce.’ 

2 . Tsze-chang said, ‘ What is meant by being beneficent without 
great expenditure ? ’ The Master replied, ‘ When the person in 
authority makes more beneficial to the people the things from which 


soTereign of the IfsiA dynasty. ‘ The ministers 
of God ' are the able and virtuous mes^ whom 
Tang had called, or would call, to office. By 

IBjffi# Tang indicates that, in his 
punishing or rewarding, he only wanted to act 
in harmony with the mind of God. mm 

the translation. In the dictionary, it is said 
and are interchanged. This is a 
case in point. 4. In the Shu-ohing, Pt V. iii. 9, 
we find king Wfi saying ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ distributed great re- 
wards through the kingdom, and all the people 
were pleased a^d submitted/ 5. See the Shu- 
chin ft,^ V. i s ect. II. 6, 7. The subject in 

Yin dynasty. in the sense of 

is used in the sense ot ‘ to blame.' — The 

people found firult with him, because he did 


not come to save them &om their sufferingi 
by destroying their oppressor. The remaining 
paragraphs are descriptWe of the policy of kiiw 
Wh, but cannot, excepting the 8th one, be traced 
in the present Shil-ching. paragraph 9, is 

in the 4th tone. See XVIL Ti, which chapter, 
generally, resembles paragraph. 

2. How oovEBSiiEirr max be cohducrd wint 
efficiehcz, bt HoxouBiHa five XXOELUDn 
THIBOS, ASD PDXrniO AWAY FOUB BAD THIK08 : — 
A convEBSATioa WITH TsEB-CHAHO. It is under' 
stood that this chapter, and the next, give the 
ideas of Confucius on government, as a sequel to 
those of the ancient sages and emperors, whose 
principles are set forth in the preceding chap- 
ter, to show how Confucius was their proper 
successor, i. On see VI- vi, bu)k the 

gloss of the ^ i|j: K 

hei:« denotes generally the practice of govem- 
ment. It is not to be taken as indioaUng * 
minister.* Wc may, however, retain the 


f 
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they naturally derive benefit; — is not this being beneficent with- 
out ffreat expenditure? When he chooses the Jabonrs which are 
pro^r, and makes them labour on them, who will repine ? When 
his desires are set on benevolent government, and he secures it, who 
will ^use him of covetousness ? Whether he has to do with many 
^ple or few, or with things great or small, he does not dare to in- 
dicate any disrespect ; — is not this to maintain a dignified ease with- 
out any pride ? He adjusts his clothes and cap, and throws a dignity 
into his looks, so that, thus dignified, he is looked at with awe ; — is 
not this to be majestic without being fierce ? ’ 

3- T^-chang then asked, ‘ What are meant by the four bad 
wiii^l’ The Master said, ‘To put the people to death without 
mving instructed them ; — this is called cruelty. To require from 
them, mddenly, the full tale of work, without having given fdiem 
warning ; — this is called oppression. To issue orders as if without 
urgency, at Jirtt, and, when the time comes, to insist on them with 
seventy; — ^this is called injury. And, generally, in the giving fay 

mwniiy of 0,0 plunge, Ooofacios desoribing 1 , — see ViL xzxvil •. B 9 ES ~r“ 

to bo observed by .U in Id 

•nd which will find in the highest their noblest 
embodiment The ^ favoun this view. 

Sw its paraphrase m foe. I have tbei«f<no 
-^by— ‘a person in authority.’ 

— aeerV.xviiijthonghtheap- 
pUcation <rf the terms there is dUbrent 
ii 5 :?^|g.-«^xnLxxvi. 

Aa 


is instanced tyr the promotion of agrienltiirsi. 

^ ^ ^ ZT 5“ “ fcy 1^ 

^oyment of the pe<^lo in advantageous pnblio 
works. ^ ^ is explained Do- 

sire fiir w^ is not proper is oovstonanem^ but 
ii; while the wish to have the kingdom over- 
shadowed by his banevolenoe has not reached 
to nniveieal advantaging, his desire doee not 
eoase, then, witii a he^ inqiatient of peoirio’a 
ovils^ ho adminiatere a govemmoit impatiant 
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or rewards to men, to do it in a stingy way ; — ^this is called acting 
the part of a mere official.’ 

Chap. III. i. The Master said, ‘Without recognising the (»dm- 
ances of Heaven, it is impossible to be a superior man. 

2. ‘ Without an acquaintance with the rules of Propriety, it ii 
impossible for the character to be established. 

3. ' Without knowing the force of words, it is impossible to know 
men.' 


«f than Brill. Whit hi deiirei ii beneTolenoe ; 
md whit hi get! is thiwune ; — ^how ein he be 
ngsrdadieeontoaaf ’ g-jj^isixpliinedheie 
hj <to leqnire from.* We miy get thit 
me i ning oat of the ehirieter, which^'to ex* 
■mine,’ ‘to look for.’ A good deil his to be 
■applied, hero ind in the sentenoee below, to 
bring out the meening •■ in the trinslition. 
mz is ejpliiusdbyk^ J^,ind seems to 


me tobe neirly<»our ‘on the whole.’ 

— ‘giving out,’ i.e./roii> ttts, and ‘presenting’ 
i. e. to that. The whole is anderst<^ to refer 
to rewarding men for their services, and doing 
it in an unwilling and stingy manner. 


a Tmt oBDinmas or Kcim, on nsxas «r 
Pnoramr, mm roaoior Wobm, ill ■■■ 
siBT TO BB Kxowr. I. here is net aatj 
‘ knowing,’ but ‘believingand reetutsin.’ 
is the will of Heaven regarding li^t a^ 
wrong; of whioh man has the standard in Us 
own naoral nature. If this be not r eeag ni m d , 
a man is the slave of passion, or the qiwt of 
feeling, a. Compare VUL viiL a 3. ^ 
here supposes mneh thought and torsmtnaM«l 
of principles. Words aro the voice of the haarl. 
To know a man, we must attend wall to what 
and how he thinks. 





THE GEEAT LEARNING, 


Jfy master, the philosopher CKdng, says:—' The Great Learning is a Book transmitted 
hy the Cemfueian School, and forms the gate by which first learners enter into 
virtue. That we can now perceive the order in which the ancients pursued their 
learning is solely owing to the preservation of this work, the Analects and Men- 
cius coming ofoer Learners must commence thexr course with this, and then 
it may be hoped they will be kept from error' 

Titu of th* Woiuc. — ‘T he Great paraphraats who follow him ssys—^^ 

Iieiuning.’ I hare pointed out, in the prole- h ^ ‘ + means adults, 

ComenA. the sreat dLOferences which are found r T s'^ii j # 

S^^in4e commentators on this Work, on JR ^ cE.Jdren. ’^e greeds of 

almort erery point connected with the criticism ^ha Hs^interpretet.on are t^ found m h» 
and interpStation of it. We encounter them f *K“‘ 

J^ontJeFory threshold The tmme it^lf is ^gLlTh; 

itoply the ^option of the two commencing J | contented myself with the 

character^f the accordi^ to the cns- jjg ^The Great Learning.’ wWch is a literal 

tmn noticed at the bM^iuQg of the Analects ; uwv-- mm 

hat in explaining th^two characters, the old ^^haracters, whether read as 

and new schools differ widely. Anciently, foi *^p ^p' 

^ . . Thi nrmoDuoioaT aora.— I hare thoogbt it 

was read as and the oldest commentator translate this, and all the other notes 

whose notes on the work are preserred, Ching and snpplements appended by Chfl Hsl to the 
K'angch'kng, in the last half of the and oen- original text, because they appear in nearly all 

w,, -Id tto tt. B«k 


dilng's notes, written in the first b*lf of the wns tnnepoeed by him and hU niters, the 
.a . I- f Ch*&ag, and without reference to his interpre* 

70. centmy,still remarna He says-;^ ^ a,* tisnslaUon of the 

"SS ‘A.^ means the hipest prin- xi ChL — — •*« to the Analeete, 

atplsa.' Cha Hd’t definition, on the contrary, I 1 1 , The Ch'tog here is the second of the tsro 

brothers, to whom reference ie made in the pro- 
wsans ^ Luining of^^''^e of the legomena. ‘ConfiJcius,’-ths K'nng, 

A a 2 
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THE TEXT OP CONPUCIUS. 

1. What the Great Learning teaches, is — to illustrate illustrious 
virtue ; to renovate the people ; and to rest in the highest excellence. 

2. The point where to rest being known, the object of pursuit is 
then determined ; and, that being determined, a calm unperturbed- 
ness may be attained to. To that calmness there will succeed a 
tranquil repose. In that repose there may be careful deliberation. 


ia fonnd eontiniudl; i n the Analecta 
for Ma Qil, Le. the chief of the Cht family. For 
how can we say that ‘The Great Learning* is 
a work left by Conftieins? Even ChO Hal 
ascribes only a smaU portion of it to the Haater, 
and makes the rest to be the production of the 
disciple Tskng, and before his time, the whole 
work was attributed generally to the sage's 
grandson. I must take as = 

the C<mfiieian school. 

Tn TEXT or ConruciDs. Such Chft H«t, as 
will be seen from his concluding note, deter- 
mines this chapter to and it been 

divided into two sections ( ^ Y the first con- 
taining three paragraphs, occupied with the 
Groat Learning, and 
the second containing four paragn^hs, ocon- 
pied with the parSculan those. 

riw. I. Tkt haait qf (h» Gnat Learning. 

— ‘the way <rf the Great Loam- 
i««/ jg being.^ ^ ‘ 

methods of cultivating and practising it,’ — the 
Orest Learning, that is. ‘iain.’ Thefirst 
||^ is used as a verb ; the second as an adjec- 
tive, qualifying;^. The iUustrions virtue isi 
tte virtuous Mture which man derives from 
n6&TAii. This js pszTsrtod ss npL 

tinou^ defects of the physical eonstitotion, 
through inward lusts, and throng outward 
s^n^ons; and the great business of life 
should be, to Ining the nature back to its 
originsi purity.— ‘To renovate the peo]de,’— 
this object ai the Great TiT*rning is oat, 
by c h a ngin g the eharscter of the old text 
intoff.^ 

Hie Ch'ing first {mpcaed the sUers- 
tkai, and Chft Hai iqiproved of ik Whan a 

manhasentirslyillnattatedhisownilhwtrions 

nature, he has to proeeed to bring about tiie 
sasM result in every othar tOl ‘under 
heavMi' thme be not an individual, who ia 


not in the same condition as himadf. — ‘ His 
highest excellence' is understood of (he two 
previous matters It is not a third and diflbr- 
ent object of pursuit, but indicates a persever- 
ance in the two others, till they are perfectly 
accomplished. — According to these exiduu^ 
tions, the objects contemplated in the Great 
Learning are not three, but two. Suppose 
them realised, and we should have the vAoIs 
world of mankind perfectly good, every indi- 
vidual what he ought to be I 
Against the above interpretation, we have (e 
eonsider the older and simpler, is thscs 

not the snfure, but simply virtue, or virtuous 
oonduct, and the first object in the Greet 
Inaming is the making of one's self more and 
more illustrious in virtue, or the prscttoe of 
benevolence, reverence, filial pie^ kindnsss, 
and sincerity. See the ^ 

m lac. — ^There is nothing, of course, of tiM 
rmionilinj; the people, in this interpretstioa. 
The second object of the Great IiBs min g is 

— ^Tho third object is said by Ting-tt to bo 
' in resting in conduct which U perfectly goed 

also, there would seem to be only two owesl% 
for what essential distinction can wn msbs 
between the first and third? There will bo 
occasion below to refer to the ressnns fee 
changing into and their uiiiiHsfeo* 

torinesa. love the peoide’ is^ dimbli***i 
the second thing tau^t Iqr the Greet Laaiw- 
ing. — Having the heads of &e Great Lsa riti^ 
now before ua, according to both inisswata 
tions of it, we feel that the student of it shoild 
bo a sovereign, and not an mdinary m a n . ^ ^ 
fW. a. n» menial prsesss by mMA fee #<*<• 
qf Teat mag ie attained. 1 confess that I do ^fS* 
well understand this paragraph, inthaielaNsfe 
of its parts in itself, nor in relation to the Mm 
of the ehaptar. Chtt Hal says ‘ ^ 

ground vrfaere we on^ttorest;'— usm^ryit 
biggest exceUenee mentioned above. But B 
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and that deliberation will be followed by the attainment of the 
denred end. 

3. Things have their root and their branches. Af&irs have their 
end and their beginning. To know what is first and what is last 
will lead near to what is taught in the GrecU Learning. 

4. The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue 
throughout the kingdom, first ordered well their own States. Wishing 
to ord^ wdl their States, they first regulated their families. Widi- 
ing to regulate their families, they first cultivated their persona 
Wusbing to cultivate their persons, they first rectified their hearts. 

this be known in the oataet, where ia the ne- eontend thnt the illiutratioii of virtoe end 
eeerify fiw the or ‘ osreful deliberation,' renoration of the people are daittgi (^>“< 
wMeh uanae in »ts attauunent? The para- According to tbeaa, the 

phrnata make to embrace even all that ^ ^ ^reon, heart, thoo^la, Ae.. 

b nnderetood by below.— menBon^ telow, wWehare ■tbor^'aad^ 

_ iM ^4 fiunuT. kincdom. abq 61Iidit 0. juns ‘ um 

i» p«hH» »ther mose intelligible. hran^oa/Tb^^e** or Ore rariooa 

He aaya ‘ When rt u known that the rest ia nrocoaeea pot forth on thoae thiuoi— Tbia, it 
to he in t he petfr^y good, then the mind haa is the cMieet in^^^oo. 

n fW. 4- I*« eigmmt abp. to wM* «< 

and mtk be rtill| not engaging in dtatorbing ^ ^ ^ , 

fmnit*. T 3 i«t stillaeM leads to a repose ana ^ y iflMdrfasj 

tmmmj the fbeUngs. Timt atate the trei^ otont ^ ^ ^ le 

^^^oaght abont afibirs undwstood by the sohooTbr Obh Hat as 


muiBOBp <a the ftelinga. Tlwt state the to toaepto otoat ^ ^ ^ ^ le 

tl“>«>sht about aflkirs undwstood by the achoidtf Obb Hat ae 
iWk ML l> and thence it reenlta onbraeing the two flist oh^eota of the Great 

ttat^*ri^t^I&ir8ie attained.' Per- 

the paragfaiih just intimates that the P*®^*?* 

of tteC^t Learning being ao great, a ^^!^^?^^^XtheSSh«s2abmtoSi 
toKTtorioua thoui^tfid^ i. reqntoed In ^eteanengepagrtof thediWtetyatetha 
■wiatidtm' *0 — ** a ttainment n«tt patagi^, ^ leauU aiilaad at these 

Hr.i. Vm ante- </ m»gt ond mettoda to «to *■ n»»P*y— ^ ‘«to ktogdo* 

dto jmatdtog pempnipto. ^ aeeording to Cbft waa made ttaBunil.’ — Tlng-tt’s ncanmant is— 
doea this para^a^h wind up a« two nt*. 

**dhiG ‘The QhutntUoB ^ sirtoet' he aaya, 

. 'to the rtai; and the isBoratMto of the pee^ 'to diaptoy Uluatrioudy their earn OlaatofeBa 
j ^h e wito tol i i i gitendly, tot toewctoa). Kaowi^ Tirtiie(orTirtaec),maUagthemrtoehthie«gk 
annaetoieettothe toptontofiandbeiagaldete the whole kingdom.* But the ioftieiMe mto 
■toktotoiheeatd. Thernataadtitobegiiuiiug, hewaryaaoehtaiiafonaatiwe. Of the evrenl 

SSs:-5S-2isa3£s*.i;£r 

tot ton ecntraiy. that aitopeisgrigih efthepiaaim, attoh, Inirriil, 

to totiediirtiM j to the unnaeding onea.^hto to ealtod *lha root,’ ta p«r. & Tlito «»• 
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Wishing to rectify their hearts, they firat sought to be sincere in 
their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they first 
extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such extension of Know- 
ledge lay in the investigation of things. 

5- Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. Thdr 
knowledge being complete, their thoughts were sincere. Their 

As that exists in the U Chi, the 7th pangr^ik 


quires * th^ heart to be correct,* and that again 
* that the thoughts be sincere.* Chu Hsi defines 
‘ what the body has 

for its lord,'and what 

the sends forth.’ Ying-ti says 

^ ‘ ***»*■ 


heads and embraces all conaiderings is called 



‘ the thoughts under emotion are what is called 
is then the metaphysical part of 
our nature, all that we comprehend under the 
terms of mind or soul, heart, and ^irit. This 
is conceived of as quiescent, and when its 
activity is aroused, then we have thoughts and 
purposes relative to what affects it. The ‘ be- 
ing sincere ‘ is explained by ■ reaL’ The 
sincerity of the thoughts is to be obtained by 
which means, according to Chu Hsi, 
carrying our knowledge to its utmost extent, 
with the desire that there may be nothing 
which it shall not embrace.* This knowledge, 
finally, is realised The same 

nuthority takes * things/ as embracing, 
* affairs,* as welL sometimes = ^5 , 

^to come or extend to,* and assuming that the 
^coming to* here is by study, he makes it= 
‘to examine exhaustively,* so that 
* means exhausting by examination 

the lu’inciples of things and aibiirs, with the 
desire that their uttermost point may be 
reached.* — We feel that this explanation ean> 
not be correct, or that, if it be correct, the 
teaching of the Chinese sage is far beyomi and 
above the condition and capacity of men. How 
can we suppose that, in order to secure sin* 
eerity of thought and our seif>cultivatioD, there 
ia necessarily the study of all the ph^Munaia 
of i^ysics and metaphysics, and of the events 
of hi^iy ? Moreover, Chii Hsi’s view of the 
two last clauses is a eonaequenee of the altera- 
tione which he adopts in the order of the text. 


of this chapter is followed by ifjf y. 

which he has taasr 

ferred and made the sth chapter annoia* 
tions. Ying-ta’s comment on it is : — ‘ Tkt mt 
means the perem. The person (i. e. personal 
character) being regarded as the root, if one 
can know his own person, this is the know* 
ledge of the root ; yes, this is the very eztresi* 
ity of knowledge. ’ If we apply this condmien 
to the clauses under notice, it is said that 
wishing to make our thoughts sincere we mid 
first cany to the utmost our self-knowledge, Sid 
: this extension of self-knowledge SIS* 
Now, the change of the style indicates that ins 
relation of ^ j ^ and ^ ia dafemrf 

from that of the p^s in the other elanses. B 
is not said that to get the one thing we mist 
first do the other. Rather itseems to me thd 
the is a consequence of ti>d 

in it is seen the other. Now, ‘ a rule « 
pattern,’ and ‘to correct,’ are aeo<qft*d 
meanings of and being taken gensi* 
ally and loosely as .. (kings, 
tell us that, when his self-knowledge it mm* 
plete, a man is a law to himself meaaaiiW 
and measuring correctly, all things with wliiH 
he has to do, not led astray or bselonded hf 
them. This is the int erpr etation strongjy 
sisted on by , the author of 

Iti«theonJytl<| 
into any sympathy wi& which I can bringmff 
mind. In harmony with it, I would 

^ ?E ^ ^ » paragraph hj W 

tween the anal^ic and syntbetie jwemtld 
described in paragraphs 4. 5. Still tlM** 
difliealties connected with it, and I leavsBP 
vexed questions, regretting my own in ehWf 
to clear them up. ^ 

Ftir. 5. the sgnthetit of As prsotKaj P**®***; 
Observe the of the preceding psJCSf*N*^^ 
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thoughts l»ing sincere, their hearts were then rectified. Their hearts 
being rectified, their i^rsons were cultivated. Their persons being 
cultivated, their families were regulated. Their families being 
reflated, their States were rightly governed. TOieir States being 
nghtly governed, the whole kingdom was made tranquil and happy. 

6 . From the Son of Heaven down to the mass of the people, all 
must consider the cultivation of the person the root of everything 
besides. 

7 . It cannot be, when the root is neglected, that what should spring 
from it will 1^ well ordered. It never has been the case that what 
was of great importance has been slightly cared for, and, at the same 
time, that what was of slight importance has been greariy cared for. 


******* .via “ explained by ‘ Uie wwk which in iniendad. Bjrtha^^or'bmnehaa* 

of raling,' and by • tb« malt’ “ “tondod the proper orderiof of the flunily, 

!S the State, Uie kingdom. ^Tbe Unify,- 

m need tor as in par. a. ever, most be nndeietood in a wide sensey aa 

ftT.t metOimtimqrOirpermmitarprime, household, bntadn^bradng 

*»*^ UUfnptindJh)maa. I hare said shore »11 *l>e same sotname. J8[ jB, ‘tUek,’ 

Oreat l^raing is adspted only to • j ** 1 .* » , , v • « 

bnt it U intimated here that Ms ‘thin, -need here metaphonoaUy. ^ 

may take part in it in their degree, according to Chft HsI, means ‘the fiimily,' 

X-f-. ‘^n^oaTen,’a designaUon of the ‘the State and the kingdom, 'bnt 

hoi* that I cannot nndeiatand. ^MuU>esama 
« II > Heayen. as the roc/. Xeneins has a saying which may 

-S‘ K*si^-rfi*Jln^T&owsTer, says .• — iUnstrsia the second part of the parsgrsph. — 

they imi^nnly do this/ ^lio u careless in what is important, will be 

7- M^ation qf the imporkmu qf oHmding careless in srsarything.' 
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The preceding chapter ofeUuneci text is in the words of Confucius, handed down hjf 
the philosopher Tsttng. ten chapters of explanation which follow contain the 

views of Tsing, and were recorded hy his disciples. In the old copies of the 
work, there appeared eonsiderahle confusion in these, from the disarrangemeni 
the tablets. But now, availing mysdfofthe decisions of the jAilosopher CKSng, 
and having examined anew the classical text, I have arranged it in order, at 
foUowt : — 


COMMENTARY OF THE PHILOSOPHER TSANG. : 

Chapter I. i. In the Announcement to K'ang, it is said, ‘He 
was able to make his virtue illustrious.’ 


CoscLtmtHo noTE. It lias been shown in the 
prolegomena that there is no ground for the 
distinction made here between so much ckirg 
attributed to Confucius, and so much ', or 
commentary, ascribed to his disciple Ts&ng. 
Tim invention of paper is ascribed to Ts'&i Lun 
an officer of the Han dynasty, in 
the time the emperor Hwo a. n. 89- 

195. Before that time, and long after also, slips 
of wood and of bamboo were used to 

write and engrave upon. We can easily con' 
oeive how a collection of them might get dis- 
arranged, but whether those containing the 
Great Learning did so is a question vehemently 
disputed. ‘ the chapter of 

elassie on the right jjjj ‘on the left 
— these are expressions = our ‘preeeding,’ and 
‘ as follows,’ indicating the Chinese method of 
writing and printing from the right side of a 
manuscript or book on to the left. 

Conmorranx or mm rHmosorHxn Tslao. 

L Tbx nxosmaximi or musnaons vin r ua . 
The student will do well to refer here to the 
text of ‘Hie Great Teaming, as it appears in 
the U CihL He will then see how a consider- 
sUe porticis of it has been bridcen np, and 
ttan^osed to form this and the five sueoeeding 


chapters. It was, no doubt, the occurrence of 
in the four paragraphs here, and of the 
phrase ^ determined Chd £bl 

to form them into one chapter, and refer them 
to the first head in the claaeieal text. The old 
commentators connect them with the great 
business of making the thoughts sincere, i. 
See the Shti-ching, V. ii. 3. The words are 
part of the address of king Wft to his brother 
Fkng oslled also E'ang-ahft > 

the honorary epithet) on appidnting him 
to the marquisate of The subject of jjK 

is king Win, to whose example K'ang-eh^ jp 
referred. — Wo cannot determine, from flue 
paragrqih, between tiie old interpretatian af 
1 ^^, as->‘TiriaeB,' and tha newwhich onAl^ 
stands by it,— ‘the heart or nainre, all'S^ 
tuous.’ a. Sw the ShA-ching, IV. r. Beat L.m 
Cha Hrf takes 

judge,’ ‘ to examine.’ The old intepretera saP 
plain it by j^, ‘to carrect.* Tha aoaieiieait 

part of the addieaa of the premier, 1 
Tii-ohii, Gie second emperor ot tha "" 
dynasty, b.c: 1753-1719. The aul^ject 1 
iaFAi-duA’s father, the great Tang. Chfil 
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2. In the r^i ChiA, it is said, ‘ He contemplated and studied the 
illustrious decrees of Heaven.’ 

3. In the Canon of the emperor (Y 4 o), it is said, ‘ He was able 
to make illustrious his lofty virtue.’ 

4. These passages all show how those sovereigns made themselves 
illustrious. 

The above firet chapter of commentary explams the iUugtraium of Qltutrioue virtue. 

Chap. II. i. On the bathing-tub of rang, the following words 
were engraved .: — ‘ If you can one day renovate yourself, do so from 
day to (toy. Yea, let there be daily renovation.’ 

2. In the Announcement to K'ang, it is said, ‘To stir up the new 
people.’ 

3. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Although Ch&u was an 
andeut State, the ordinance which lighted on it was new.’ 

4. Therefore, the superior man in everything uses his utmost 
endeavours. 


andeiaUnds by ^ the Heareu-giyen, 
illiiatrions nstnre of man. The other achool 
take the phrase more geaerally, --Oio 

‘di^ayed ways' of Heaven. 3. SeetbeShft- 
ehing, L i. a. It is of the emperor Yko that this 
is saiA 4. The most be referred to the 
three quotations. 

8. Tn nisovanon or tbm raonx. Here the 
**>*’*«ter ‘ new,’ ‘ to renovate,’ oeours five 

tiniee, and it was to And something correspond- 
ing to it at the emnmeneement of the w(h 4:, 
Which made the Ch’kng change flie^^ of 

But the here have nothing I 
to do with t^ renovation ot the people. Ihis ! 


is self-evident in the let and grd paiagreriia 
Tin deseriptioii of the chapter, as abov<L is a 
misnomer, i. Ihis lactab<mt Pan^s bathing 
tab had come down by traditioo. At least, wo 
do not now find tbo mentiaB of it anywhato 
bat here. It was enetoamry aaeoeig the an- 
eiente, as it is in China at the present day, to 
engrave, aUaboattbem, on tbeaitielesof their 
ftunite^ such moral i^hortams and l eaee ns. 
3. See Un feap Ads, par. 7, where K’ang^ft 
is ealKHted to aaeist the king « to eettle ths 
deeree of Beavon, and ^ ’Ohioh 

may mean to aeake the boo people «d Tin into 
good people, or to stir op tbo new people i. e. 
asw, as reoently eobjseiea to Oita. 3. Sso tto 
Shih-cldig, m. LOdsLsti. 1hesah|cotod 
the ode is the preiss liking Win, whoso vbtns 
led to Un poeeess i ea of Uw kiagdom byUe 
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Tht above teeond ehapiar of commentary ea^laint the rtnovaiing of the peojfie. 

Chap. III. i. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘The royal 
domain of a thousand 11 is where the people rest.’ 

2. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘ The twittering yellow l»rd 
rests on a comer of the mound.’ The Master said, When it rests, 
it knows where to rest. Is it possible that a man should not be 
equal to this bird V 

3. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Profound was king Win. 
With how bright and unceasing a feeling of reverence did he regard 
his resting-places !’ Asa sovereign, he rested in benevolence. As a 
minister, he rested in reverence. As a son, he rested in filial piety- 
As a father, he rested in kindness. In communication with his sub- 
jects, he rested in good faith. 

4. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘ Look at that winding-course 


House, mcoe than s thousand years after its 
first rise. 4. is here the man of rank 

and office probably, as weU as the man of vir- 
tne ; but I do n<^ for my own part, see the 
particular relation of thia to the preceding 
paragraphs, nor the work which it does in re- 
Laion to tlm whole ehapter. 


a Os aisrisa xm tb> HxsHzst zxcsllssce. 
The frequent occurrence of [|- in these para- 
graphs, and Ot in par. 4, led Chfi Hsi 

to combine them in one chapter, and connect 
.them with tlm last clause in the opening para- 



rise and establishment of the Shang or Tin 
dynasty. is the loooti around the capita), 

and constituting the royal demesne. The quo- 
tation shows, according to Chft Hst, that 


theplaeewhereitoui^toreat.’ But that su^y 
is a Tory sweeping conclusion frtm the words. 
a. See the Shih-clting, II. vili. Ode VI. ^ % 
where we have the complaint of a down-trodmU 
man, contrasting his position with tliat cs • 

bird. For Imre, wo hare in the 8h®- 

ehing. are intended to eapiem *)»• 
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of the Ch'l, with the green bamboos so luxuriant ! Here is oar 
elegant and aecomplisbed prince! As we cut and then file; as we 
chisel and then grind : so has he cultivated himself. How grave is 
he and dignified I How majestic and distinguished 1 Our elegant 
and accomplished prince never can be forgotten.’ That expresnm — 
‘As we cut and then file,’ indicates the work of learning. ‘As we 
chisel and then grind,’ indicates that of self-culture. ‘How grave 
is he and di^ified!’ indicates the feeling of cautious reverence. 
‘How commanding and distinguished!’ indicates an awe-inspiring 
deportment. ‘ Our elegant and accomplished prince never can be 
forgotten,’ indicates how, when virtue is complete and excellence 
extreme, the people cannot forget them. 


wnmd of the bird's sii^liii^oroltatteriDg; 
jiiUow bird * is known by a Tsiiety of nsinos. 
A eommon one is ^ J^, or, pn^rly, ^ 

(b’angr kHmg). It is a species of oriole.! 
are worthy of obeerration. If the 
tost chapter of the chMsical text,, as Ch4 Hst 
•alls really eontains the words .rfConftioiiia, 
we might hare expected it to be headed by 
tome ehaiaeters. ^ J[|-, Utenlly, ‘in rest- 
i»*.’ a 8aetheShih-dunKlU.i.OdeI.st.4. 
AU Uie straas is here laid npon the final jJ[^, 
does not appear to hare any fores 
to no original, Chft Hst him^jr saying than 

** ^ *• “**« supplemental par- 

^ ** tol, and is an 

tote^aetion. 4. Sea the 8hih-ehin« I. r. Ode 
L at I. Hia ode ariebratee the rirtaa of tha 


duke Wi ( of Wei to his laborioa 
endesTonrs to cnltiTste bis penon. Th«ns ara 
8<H&o Yorbsl differences between the ode in the 
Shih-ohing^ and as here quoted ; namely^ ^jl 

'O' He 'O' ^ : H 'or ||. ^ 

here, pos«ce, read 0. iausedas=^‘,‘mya,* 
or ‘means.’ It is to be understood before ^ 

.—The tram^ositiMi 
of this pan^rsph byOhfi Hdto this place does 
seem nnhsi^y. It ought eriden^ to come 
to eonzwxion with the work of 5. Sea 

the Shih-ehing, IV. L Sect L OdalV. at. 3. 
The farmer kings are Wkn and WA, tbafoundan 
of the Chin dynasty, ^ are an Inteijae- 

tion, read wd ML In the Shih-dting we haso 
0 ^ are found srith the aama 
mZming. I ^ ^ by 
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5. In tile Book of Poetiy, it is said, ‘ Ah ! the fonner kings aze 
not foigotten.’ Future princes deem worthy what they deem^ 
worthy, and love what they loved. The common people delight in 
what delighted them, and are benefited by their ben^cial arrange- 
ments. It is on this account that the former kings, after they have 
quitted the world, are not forgotten. 

The above third chapter of commentary explaint retting in the highett exeeOenea, 

Chap. IV. The Master said, ‘In hearing litigations, I am 
like any other body. What is necessary is to cause the peopla to 
have no litigations 1’ So, those who are devoid of principle mid it 
impossible to catiy out their speeches, and a great awe would be 
struck into men’s minds ; — this is called knowing the root. 

above fmurth chapter of commentary explaint the root and the ittue. 


* what Otej deemed worthy,' ' whet tb^ lored.’ 
When we try to detenniBe teAot that what was, 
we aiepetidesad by the TaiyliigTiewa^nie old 
and new aehoola. — eeeAnaleeti^XV.' 

six. — Aecording to Ting-tt, ‘thia pazagr^di. 
iltaatratee the bnsineae m haring the thon^te 
ehieateL' Aeeording to Chd Het, it teDa that 
how the fiinaar kii]^ lenorated the people waa 
by their leaUna in pafcetazceUenee, ao aa to 
be abie,airoii^aiit UMkingd<»n and to ftrtnra 
ana, to aSbet that there ab^d notbeaaingla 
wag bat got ita proper jdaae: 
t. KsrtAaAnoamBxaoorAanmEanAacBxa. 


See the Analeeta, XO. ziii, from wkiah «• 
nnderatand that Uie worda of ConlbeiM tea* 
minate at and tiiat whi^ fellewa Ja 

from the emnidler. Aoeordingtotfaaoldeeaa* 
mentatera, thia ia the eonchiaion of the ahaptar 
on haring the ihoa^tamada aineere, and that 
^yi^^'^^iathenwC, Bat aeeording to Chhr 
it ia the Qlaatmtion cf fllnatricna'rirtuer rtdA 
ia the roe^ while the numration the peaffy 
ia the myU therefrom. Loohing at th e 
of Canfiiein% rre mnat eondam Uiat eiaan>$ 
waa the aabjW in hia mind. 
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Chap. V. i. This is called knowing the root. 

2. This is called the perfecting of knowledge. 

THe above fifth chaj/ter of the commentary explained the meaning of ‘ inoeetigatvng 
thinge and carrying knovdedge to the ulmoet extent' hat it ie now loot. I have 
ventured to take the viewe of the echdlar CKdng to eupply it, at folloioe ; — The 
meaning of the expreeeion, ‘ The perfecting of hnomUdgt dependt on the inwetligto- 
tion of thing!,’ is Me: — If toe toith to carry our knowledge to the ufmoet, we mutt 
investigate the principlet ofeM thingt tee come into contact teith, fur the intdligent 
mind of mom it certainly fo rmed tokHow,emd there isnota single tkingmwkieh 
its psrineiplet do not inhere. But to long as all principlet are not investigaUd, 
man’s knoudedge is ineomplele. On this aeeotint, the Learning ftr Adtdts, at 
the outset of its lessons, vndtruett the learner, m regard to all things m the world, 
toproceed from what knoudedge he hat of th^ prmeiplet, and pursue hit investi- 
gation of them, tin he reaves the e x t r e m e point. After etetrUng himsidf m this 


i. Os TUM arttaiaraom os tuaiee, tan csmt 
Knssno'wutDaBToXKBimaarKznDnr. t.Thia 
i» nid one of the CSt'kng to be 
‘ npnllaoiu text.’ a. Chft Hit eonaidan thii 
to be theoonelmian of acluqitarwliMiiindw 
Met. Bat we hoTe lean that the two m^eneis 
MMia, u the work itiiidi in theLtCht^at 


the oMiehulon of what ia d ae me d the e la a ri e al 
te(st. It ia not nioaaiary to add anything hate 
to what haa been laid thera^ and in theprolego* 
meaOfon thenewdiapoaitlonaofthowoaiEftwn 
tha time of the Book aebdans and tiw mannw 

in whieh ChA Hid haa n^pUed thia rai^aaed 
miaainf dbaidar. 
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way for a long time, he wM euddeodyfind himself poeseesed of a wide and for~ 
reaehiilg penetration. Then, the qualities of aU things, whether external or 
iviemal, the subtle or the coarse, will all be apprehended, and the mittd, t» 
its entire substance and its relations to things, will be perfectly intdligeni. 
This is called the investigation of things. This is called the perfection ef 
knowledge. 


Chap. YI. i. What is meant by ‘ making the thoughts sincere’ 
is the allowing no self-deception, as when we hate a bad smell, and 
as when we love what is b^utifuL This is called self-enjoyment 
Therefore, the superior man must be watchful over himself when 1» 
is alone. 

2 . There is no evil to which the mean man, dwelling retired, will 
not proceed, but when he sees a superior man, he instantly tries to 

a. An enfarcemart cfOu amdsdisg douse innelttl 
paragraph, j^, 3 rd tone, the aune aa 
meaning 

■< 9 enor man mentioned aboTe, = ‘tha oUl^' 
a-ilft , ‘him, ’and not— MBua{^whiditoiit 

common aignifleation. j|^ — Utaaalfe 


^ IK appeaianoecfcc^ 


o. int HATiae xna XHoronsa ancna. i. The 
docerity of the thoughts obtains, sdun they, move wiOr* 
nut effort to what it right and wrong, and, in order to 
a man vnuT be specialty an hit guard M hie 

' ia taken aa it it were 


>zepoae or enjtqrment in one’s self 
1 according to Chh Hal, a in the entering 
tm^ but the dietiimary makea it in tha and 
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disguise himself, concealing his evil, and displaying what is good. 
The other beholds him, as if he saw his heart and reins ; — of what 
use is his disguised This is an instance of the saying — ‘ What truly 
is within will be manifested without.’ Therefore, the superior man 
must he watchful over himself when he is alone. 

3. The disciple TsSng said, ‘ What ten eyes behold, what ten 
hands point to, is to be regarded with reverence!’ 

4. Biches aidom a house, and virtue adorns the person. The 
mind is expanded, and the body is at ease. Therefore, the superior 
man must make his thoughts sincere. 

The above siaeih, chapter of commentary explaine making the thoughte emeere. 


'Um longs and liver,’ bnt with the mesning 
which we attach to the expression substituted 
Sir it in the translatioi. The Chinese make 
Uia longs the seat of righteousness, and the 

Uver the seat of benevolence. Compare 


^ in the ShO-ehing, 

IV.viil^ni.^ a.T^oseof'g’.^at 

Uie beginning of this paragraph (and extend* 
ina periiapa, over to the next) sMold soflloe 
W diow, that the whole work is not his, as 
■emniad byChftHsL ‘Ten’isaroondnomber, 
lirt fin maHy. The recent commentator, Lo 
CoMOS-fcn, refers Tskng’s expressions to the 
golttti^ of qiiritual beings, servants of 
SMven or God, who dwell in the regions of 
U** *lr, and are oontinually beholding men’s 
eMdnet. But they are probaUy only an em- 
PB^e wi^ of exhibiUng what is said is the 
f’wsdiiig paragraph. 4. This paragraph is 
e s a sm o Blyaseribed to TetegShto, but whether 
MiwUyso or not cannot be positively aArmed. 
at is of the same psoportas the two preceding, 


showing that hypocrisy is of no use. Compare 
Meneins, VIL Pfc L xxi. 4. Chtng X'ang* 
eh’ing eiqilains (read j/oag) by large,’ 

and Chfi HsI as in the translation. 

The meaning is probably the same. — It is only 
the first of these paragraphs from which ws 
can in any way ascertain the views of the 
writer <hi making the thoughts aineere. The 
other paragraphs contain only Slnstration or 
enforcement. Now the gist of the first para- 
graph seems to be in ^ ‘allowing no 

self-deoq[>tiao.* After knowle^ has been car- 
ried to tlM utmost, this remains to bo doisa, and 
H is not true tha^ when knowledge has been 
eom]deted, the thoughts bseome sinosre. This 
Ihet overthrows Chfi mi’s itttsrpretatian of the 
vexed paaaagM in what he calls the text of 
Confucius. IM the student examine his note 
appended to this ehspter, and he wiU see ttat 
Chfi was not unconseioas of this ^neh of the 
difitcolty- 
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Chap. VII. i. What is meant by, * The cultivation of the per- 
son depends on rectifying the mind,' may he thus illustrated : — If a 
man be under the influence of passion, he will be incorrect in his 
conduct He wiU be the same, if he is under the influence of terror, 
or under the influence of fond regard, or under that of sorrow and 
distress. 

2. When the mind is not present, we look and do not see ; we 
hear and do not understand ; we eat and do not know the taste of 
what we eat. 

3. This is what is meant by saying that the cultivation of the 
person depends on the rectifying of the mind. 

The above seventh chafer of commentary ex^ains rectifying the mind and etdlivatinf 

the person. 

7« Om FSBSOVAL cuvnvjotOM .18 pxpoDsnr ox 
IKE SBCTIFIC13IOX OF THE KixD. I. Here Chu 
HiS, following luB master Gh*ikzig^ would 
alter the text, and change the second ^ into 

4jjt But this is nnnecessaiy. The ^ in 

not Uiamae material body, bntthe 
perwm, the indiTidnal man, in contact with 
t hin g s , and intercourse with society, and the 
and paragrai>h shows that the eril conduct in 
the first is a eoasequenee of the mind not 

Ju wk j 

the signjfieatioa of the first, and intwaifles it. I 


Xhns, is called ' a burst of angw,’ and 

' pmsistenee in anger,’ Ac. fie. — I base 
aboTe that here is not the material bo^f* 
Lo Chung^hm, however, says that it is . 

0^ ‘ ^ fisah * - A* 

his reasonings, in lot, but they do nrt 
conviction in the reader, a. 

— this seems to be a case in p<diit, to WM* 
that we cannot tie in this Work to 
very ^finite application. In Chaag^Wi'^ 
aists that it is ‘the God<given nwrel ns 1*1%’ 
is evidently •> ‘ whWt^^ 
thonghia are otherwise engaged.' i' 
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Chap. VII J. i. What is meant by ‘The regulation of ones 
family depends on the cultivation of his person,’ is this ; — Men are 
partial where they feel affection and love ; partial where they despise 
and dislike ; partial where they stand in awe and reverence ; partial 
where they feel sorrow and compassion ; partial where they are 
arrogant and rude. Thus it is that there are few men in the world, 
who love and at the same time know the bad qualities of the object 
of their love, or who hate and yet know the excellences of the object 
of their hatred. 

2. Hence it is said, in the common adage. ‘ A man does not know 
the wickedness of his son ; he does not know the richness of his 
growing corn.’ 

3. This is what is meant by saying that if the person be not 
cultivated, a man cannot regulate bis family. 


a Tbs hsuessity of cmimAraa ikb PEBaov, 

n OIDEB ID XHE aWDIiATIOS OF TKE'FAMTLT. 
Th« tenon here is evidently, that men are oon- 
ttnaally lalling into error, in consequence of 
^e Jiartiality of their feelings and Sections. 

this error affects their personal cultira* 
tMn,and interferes with the regnlating of their 
fcniilie^ is not specially indicated, i. Ihe 
old interpreters seem to go far astray in thdr 
interpretation. They take z^z^m 
other clanses, asx ‘to 
go to,' and as synonymous with ‘ to 
oompare.' Ying-t& thus eoqiands K'ang-eh'kng 


‘ Suppose I go to that man. When I see that 
he is virtuous, I feel affection for, and love him. 
I ought then to turn round and compare him 
with myself. Since he is virtuous and 1 lovo 
him, then, if I cultivate myself and be rir- 
tuous, I shaU so be able in like manner to 
wisfca all men fed sflbction for and love mo. 
In a similar way the other clauses ate dealt 
with. Chd Hal takes Z--M’ 'in regard 
to, 'and (read P'9 as^lg, ‘partiaV'one 

sided.' Even his opponent, Lo Chong-fon, in* 
teiprets hsrs in the same way. Bat ^ is 
evidently the sommen sign of poeees don , 
the clause that fidlows it beiiig oonatraed as 
the regent after ‘proud,' 
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The above eighth chapter of commentary etfjfavne cultivating the perton and regtdetting 

the family. 

Chap. IX. i. What is meant by ‘In order rightly to govern 
the State, it is necessary first to regulate the family/ is this : — ^It is 
not possible for one to teach others, while he cannot teach his own 
family. Therefore, the ruler, without going beyond his family, 
completes the lessons for the State. There is filial piety : — there- 
with the TOvereign should be served. There is fraternal submission : 
— therewith elders and superiors should be served. There is kind- 
ness : — therewith the multitude should be treated. 

2 . In the Announcement to K'ang, it is said, 'Ad as if you W€OT 
watching over an infant.’ If (o mother) is really anxious about 
though she may not hit exacUy the wants of her infant, she will 
be far from doing so. There never has been a girl who learned to 
bring up a child, that she might afterwards marry. 

3- From the loving example of one family a whole State beowMi 
loving, and from its courtesies the whole State becomes courteooai, 


‘nncivil.’ a. ‘great,' «taU ^Z\ 
— ‘the tallneiB (riehnen, abundance) of 
lUa growing enp.' Farmen were noted, it 
would ajqiear, in China, ao long ago, for 
CTumbling about their ero[M. 

S. Oa nauLaxiao thb rauLr aa tbs 
to TBB wnu^oiBDBBiae or xkb Sran. x' Then 
te hat ta^tM nKetMe cf nV-amcaticn te the 


ride hath <tf the famSg and ef the Bkde, end 9et 
tetng e o fpoeed to exiet, — wjWch ie A* fine tf e* 
^,--*t to tluum kow Ae eirfwa Ao< aMMt A> 
regulatton cf aefamSg have fMr 
(Mi ^ A* wi<far qAw« Ac Stata 
here both the moral and the political meaiilNT > 
‘the Bupwiar**** 
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while, from the ambition and perverseness of the One man, the whole 
State may be led to rebellious disorder; — such is the nature of the 
influence. This verifies the saying, ‘Afiairs may be ruined by a 
single sentence ; a kingdom may be settled by its One man.’ 

4 . Y4o and Shun led on the kingdom with benevolence, and the 
prople followed them. Chieh and Cb4u led on the kingdom with 
violence, and the people followed them. The orders which these 
issued were contrary to the practices which they loved, and so the 
people did not follow them. On this account, the ruler must him- 
^If be possessed of the good qualities, and then he may require them 
in the people. He must not have the had qufdities in himself, and 
then he may require that they shall not be in the people. Nevrar has 
there been a man, who, not having reference to his own character and 
wishes in dealing with others, was able efl^tually to instruct them. 

5 . Thus we see how the government of the State depends on the 
r^ulation of the flimily. 


wHk whom U the gOTemment of the State.’ 
Itheingoaoe aoggeaied to Chft Hat that 

dioald l>« ^ 1^ he nplied— 

^™a another’s being tan^t is 

JwmjriiMMKartoteaeh.' a. SeetheSha-ohinK 
7. Both in the Shh and heie, some rer^ 
***• *■* sopplied. This paragn^h 

"“y . 'Sn a» l *0 ahow ttut Ms mhr mutt ts 
mnMsnis ku an moari, tmea mkalmd 

•Jliya W» tf Ms sisMsrJbr *sr Wait Lo 
vhang-an insists on this as harmonizing with 


B b 2 


^1^, 'to' lore the people,’ as the aseoad 
otjeet proposed in the OrsatTsainiina 
snSKM^ and rqpMhr Ms AiMnnw tfMs/Ssndirsxlmds 
fe Ms Stoh. — > is the one fiun% of the 

ni]er,snd — is the ruler. 
the One aaan,’ is a wv 1 b uhieh the soroMign 
qMsks of himself; see AnaleeiiV^^l'S. 

as in Analeetsy IL ti. — • 

X jgg|,-ocmparo AnalssH 
XIILxv. ^ and ijH hare rsferanee to ate 
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6. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘ That peach tree, so delicate 
and elegant ! How luxuriant is its foliage ! This girl is going to 
her husband's house. She will rightly order her household’ Let 
the household be rightly ordered, and then the people of the State 
may be taught. 

7. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘ They can discharge their 
duties to their elder brothers. They can discharge their duties to 
their younger brothers.’ Let the ruler discharge his duties to hk 
elder and younger brothers, and then he may teach the people of 
the State. 

8. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘ In his deportment there is 
nothing wrong ; he rectifies all the people of the State.’ Yea; whffli 
the ruler, as a father, a son, and a brother, is a model, then tiie 
people imitate him. 

9. This is what is meant by saying, ‘ The government of bis 
kingdom depends on his regulation of the fiimily.’ 


in p«r. u 4. An iOu*- 
Mim ^ iht laat part qf Ou lad parOfgrapk, Bat 
from the ^amplMcit^ the ^hereof inflnoiee 
is extended flrom the Stste to the 
sad the fkmilj, moreoTeri does not intervene 
between the Jungdom end the ruler. In 

mast be ondentood as referring 
to the tyinata Chieh and ChAo. Their oiden 
won good, bat onoTailinf^ in eonaeqaenoe of 
Uieir own eontruy example. m-n m 
‘what is kept in one’s own per* 
son,* L o. his eharaster and mind, — see 

A nsI si A s, V. xi ; XV. xziit Tin^tt sesou to 


as simply— ‘good.’ & See tts 
Siih-ehing, L i. Ode VI. st 3. The ode oslo* 
bratea the wife of king Whn, and Um ] 
inSnenee of their fiunOy goTomment. 

Observe is feminins^ as to 
Analeoti^V. L ‘going homs»* a tswa tof 
manriage, used by women. 7. See the SM^ 
n. iLOdeVI.st3. Theodewas Bang to 
entertainments, wlm the king fc s st s d to* 
Hinees. It celebrates thtor viitnsa a Sto 

the Shih, L xiT. Ode m. St. s- It u s lukr^ 

aootnding to Oha ma the psnbes to some toa* 
tos, or mlsr. ^ EQ,— not ‘ftmrStatsa’to* 
the (bar qnaxtsrs of^e Stste, the whtoe sfto 
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Th« above ninih chapter of commentary explains regulating the family and governing 

the kingdom. 


Chap. X. i. What is meant by ‘The making the whole kingdom 
peaceful and happy depends on the government of his State, is 
this : — When the sovereign behaves to his aged, as the aged should 
be behaved to, the people become filial; when the sovereign behaves 
to his elders, as the eulers should be behaved to, the people learn 
brotherly submission ; when the sovereign treats compassionately 
the young and helpless, the people do the same. Thus the ruler 
has a principle with which, as with a measuring-square, he may 

regulate his conduct. ^ j- i • 

2. What a man dislikes in his superiors, let him not display ^in 
the treatment of his inferiors ; what he dislikes in inferiors,^ let him 
not display in the service of his superiors ; what he hates in those 
who are before him, let him not therewith precede tho^ who are 
behind him ; what he hates in those who are behind him, let him 


10 . Oh TKB WBU^HDERINa OF THS Statb, AHD I 
■AZDtS THS WBOU KXHODOK FSACHFOX AID I 
XAmr. The kef to this chapter ie in the 
****** ^ the principle of reci- 

pmeitf , the doing to others as vre would that 
tliqr should do to os, thongh here, as elsewhere 
H is pat forth negatively. It is impli ed in the 
ea pr sss io n the last chapter, — 

bat it is here discussed at length, 
ai[d shosra in its highest application. The 
folfowing analysis of the chapter is tianalated 
fosdyftom the ^ :—*Thisehap- 

tsr explains the wcIlKHiiering of the State, and 
the tnmqailliiatioa of the kingdcsn. The 


reateet stress is to be laid on the phrase—^ 
eewwTNp-siiiars. That, and the expressioain 
16 genanJ comiiicntuTr— toM^ 
<md kate^ «md mi 

ti/K, €achavjt tli# t 66 eb iP |g of ih# clippio^ « 
idmdodlntofi’roport*. Th# 
le fcst two paragraphs, tesi^ U mt the w«y 
> make the kingdom tranquil and luqi^M^ 
ie prineiplo of the roossurinrsqaai^ The 
mni aort embraces three paragraphs, snd 
Hidiesaat the aiq>li«ation of the saeasonag- 

luare is seen in loving and hating, in ««»»<« 

ith Um peorto. Hio eonssqwn^of laay 
sd atiniiu are mentioned foe tl» fart time in 
Im 5th paragraph, to wind chapter so 

IT simwingthrtthe decree of Heaven goes or 

•» «“ P*“P**'* *“**• “• 
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not therewith follow those who are before him ; what he hates to 
receive on the right, let him not bestow on the left ; what he hates 
to receive on the left, let him not bestow on the right :— this is what 
is called * The principle with which, as with a measuring-square, to 
r^^ulate one’s condu^’ 

3 . In the Bmk of Poetry, it is said, * How much to be rejoiced 
in are these princes, the parents of the people ! ’ When a prince 
loves what the people love, and hates what the people hate, toen is 
he what is called the parent of the people. 

4 . In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Lofty is that southern 
hill, with its ru^ed masses of rocks I Greatly distinguished are 
you, 0 grand-teener Yin, the people all look up to you.’ Bulers 
of States may not neglect to be .careftil. If they deviate to a tneou 
eeljishness, they will be a disgrace in the kingdom. 


loit or gained. The 0»M part embraoee eight 
paragnpha, and teaches that the most impor- 
tant resolt of loving and heting in oonunon 
with the people is seen in mmUng the root the 
primary satgeet, and tbv tnmdk onlyseeonduy. 
Here, in par. ii, mention is again made of gain- 
Atp a]^ Mnp, iUnstrating the meaning of the 
quotation in it, and showing that to the oidko. 
tion or dissipation of the people Um deeree cf 
Heaven is attached. The fimrik part consists 
of Sve paragnqths, and exhibits the extreme 
resnlts of loving and hating, as shared with 
the people, or on one’s own private Iheling, 
and It has special reference to the sovereign's 
emplo]rment of ministers, because there is no- 
th!^ in the principle mote important than 
that. The iqth paragraph speaks of foitnnp and 
Issiatt ^ tto third time, showing that from 
the 4th paragraph downvnuds, in reference 
both to the heiurts of the peojde and the decree 
of Heaven, the api^ieation or non-application 


of the prtociple of the stsas Mn 'ii / ^gwgs depends 
on the mind of the sovereign. The Mfn patt 
embtaoes the other paragraidis, Beorase the 
root of the evil of a sovereign’s not ^plflnS 
that principle lies in his not knowing how 
wealth is produced, and employing msansM 
for that object, the dh^nction batwM 
righteanatieas and profit is here much insMsa 
on, the former bringing with it sU advaatagi% 
and the latter leading to aU evil oonsequunsm 
Tbns the sovereign is a^onished, aM H » 
seen hoW to be ca^ul of his virtne is the isw 
ofthe principle of the muamint sjiian; andlna 
loving and hating, in common sjmgtXbij with 
the people, is its reaUty.* . 
r. There is here no progres s of thoa^it, M 

a rq>etition of what has been insisted CD in tha 

two last ehaptera. 

first eharaeters are v«ba, £e n^h^ 
which it requires so many words to bring 
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5- In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Before the sovereigns of the 
Yin dmasjy had lost the AeaHs of ths people, they could appear 
before God. Take w^nmg from the houte of Yin. The great 
18 not easily _prese^ed Ihis shows that, by gaining the people, the 

kingd^ IS gained, and, by losing the people, the kingdoin is lost 
^ 6. On this account, the ruler will first take pains about his own 
wtue. Possessing virtue will give him the people. Possessing 
the people will give him the territory. Possessing the territory 
will give him its wealth. Possessing the wealth, he will have r^ 
sources for expenditure. 

7. Virtue is the root ; wealth is the result. 

8. If he make the root his secondary object, and the result his 
pnmary, he will only wrangle with his people, and teach them rapine. 

tive. CUng'g gloM, in 

the whole is — ‘I gladden tbeee 
prineee, the parents of the pet^la’ 4. Seethe 
Shihsdiing, U. iy. Ode YU. at. i. The ode 
complains of the king TO {^)> Rr Us em> 
ploying unworthy ministers. rsad Um, 
meaning ‘ ragged and Itdty-Iooking.* H ■ 
,^,readp'{,asinoh^.Tia 
is explained in the dietionaiy by 'die* 
grace.’ Chd Hsi seems to take it as-|||^,«to 
kill,’ as did the old commentators. They say: 
— ‘He will be put to death by the people, as were 
the tyrants Chieh and Chiu.' 5. See theShih, 
III. i. at. <!y where we hare for 
J[^ for 1^. The ode is supposed to be ad- 
dressed to king Ch'ing to stimulate him 

to imitate the virtues a his giand&ther Win. 
j^,»<the soreieigns of the Tin dynmty.' 
The capital td the Sbang dynasty was changed 


in the translation. pro- 

perly, ‘ fatherless ; ’ here = ‘ the young and help- 
**“•’ 'fS’ = ‘to rebel,’ ‘to 

act contrary to.’ here and through- 

out the chapter, has reference to office, and 
qteciaUy to the royal or highest. 

is a verb, read hgUh, according 
to Chft HsI, = ‘ to measure ; ’ — 

the medianicsi instrument^ ‘the carpenters 
square.’ It having been seen that the ruler’s 
sample IS so influential, it follows that the 
nuBus of aU men are the same in sympathy 
«M tendency. He has then only to take his 
ojm ^nd, and measure therewith the minds 
<*«the^ If he act accordingly, the grand 
result— the kingdom tranquil and happy— will 
-d lengthened deteriplion <if the principle 
ef Tecipiealy, — 4th tone, ‘to precede.’ 

»8oe the Shih-ehing, n. ii. Ode V. st. 3. The 
^ is OTO ^t was sung at festivals, and cele- 
“atasthovirtues of the princes present Chfl 
Hd makes ^ (read ckih, 3rd tone) an exple- i 
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9. Hence, the accumulation of wealth is the way to scatter the 
people ; and the letting it be scattered among them is the way to 
collect the people. 

ro. And hence, the ruler’s words going forth contrary to righl^ 
yidll come back to him in the same way, and wealth, gotten by 
improper ways, will take its departure by the same. 

11. In the Announcement to Kang, it is said, ‘The decree in- 
deed may not always r^t on ut that is, goodness obtains the 
decree, and the want of goodness loses it. 

12. In the Book of &i*A, it is said, ' The kingdom of Ch'6 does 
not consider that to be valuable. It values, instead, its good men.’ 


to Tin by Pxn-king, about B.c. 1400, aftej 
which the djnastj was so denominated. BE 
i , according to Chu Hsi, means ‘ thej 
were the sorereigns of the realm, and corres- 
ponded to (ftt>nted) God.’ K'ang-ch^ang says ; 
— * Before they lost their people, from theii 
Wrtue, they were also able to appear before 
Hearen ; that is, Heaven accepted their sacri- 
fices.’ Lo Chnng*fan makes it:— ‘They har- 
monized with God, that is, in lovingthe people.' 
K'ang-ch*&ng*a interpretation is, I appnhend, 
the eorrect one. 6- ^ ^ 

aeeording to Chii Hsi, is the ‘iilnstrions virtue ’ 
at the be^nning of the book. His opponents 
say t^t it is the exhibition of virtue ; that is, 
5 “ brotherly submission, 4 c. This 

is more in harmony with the first paragnq>h 

of the ohapter. & and ft are used as 
verb^ S\ ‘ io consider slight,’ ‘to con- 
sider important.’ — ‘ will wrangle 

the (i.e. with the) people.’ The ruler will be 
trying to take, and the people will be trying 

*"**"*'*• (t-e-Jead 

the people to, -teach them)— ‘nytine.’ The 
two phraeea = he will be again-st the pet^ey 
and wiU set them cgainst himeelf, and against 


one another. Ting-tft explains them—' people 
wrangling for. gain will give reins to thw 
rapacious disposition.’ 9. ‘^*‘‘1*** 

being scattered,’— that is, difiUsed, and allowed 
to be so by the ruler, among the people. The 
collecting and scattering of the people are te 
be understood with reference to their feelings 
towards their ruler. 10. The ‘ words ' are to 
be understood of govemmentsl orders and 
enactments read pci, = ‘to act eon* 

trary to,’ ‘to rebel,' that which is ontiagrf 
being ‘ what is right,’ or, in the first plae^ 

‘the people’s hearts,' and, in tha 
second place, ‘the ruler's heeii.’ 

Onr proverb — 'goods ill-gotten go ill-spoBt'— 
might be translated by 

but those words have a di^ 
ferent meaning in the text. ii. See the jr*ssv 
Sdo, per. 83. Hie only dilBenlty i» wWi 
K'sng-ch'iing and Ting-tt do not take it as an 
expletive, butaay it — ‘in,’ or ‘on 
appoinfanent Heaven maynot eonetanilyi*# 
on one fsinlly.* Treating in this way, ttw 

soi^emcntjntheShAshoaldbe'na’ la. fke 
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13. Duke Wdn’a uncle, Fan, said, ‘ Our fugitive does not account 
that to be precious. What he considers precious, is the affection due 
to his parent.’ 

14. In the Declaration 0^ the duke of Ch'in, it is said, ‘Let me 
have but one minister, plain and sincere, not pretending to other 
abilities, but with a simple, upright, mind ; and possessed of gener- 
osity, regarding the talents of others as though he himself possessed 
them, and, where he finds accomplished and perspicacious men, 
loving them in his heart more than his mouth expresses, and really 
showng himself able to bear them and employ tiiem : — such a 
mimster will be able to preserve ray sons and grandsons and black- 
haired people, and benefits likewise to the kingdom may well be 
looked for from him. But ir it he his character, when he finds men 
of ability, to be jealous and hate them ; and, when he finds ac- 
complished and perspicacious men, to oppose ^em and not allow 
their advancement, showing himself really not able to bear them : — 
such a minister will not be able to prot^ my sons and grandsons 

BookarCh'4iafoaiidiiithe^|y^^,‘NartstiTM| its sble snd riiinoiis ministsnL la 


• soUeotioii pmportiiig to be of 
~ r ond, in lotion to the other 


, -jf s' luring and Autumn’ 

u to The exact words of the text do not 
but ther eould eaailr i>e oonstruoted 
ww the narratiTe. An offioer of Ch’fl being 
■ttt 00 an embuiy to Tos, the ”iip^Ttfir 
leooiTed him used about a fiunous gi rdW 

Ch*a, eaUed ew how much it was 

The offioer re^ed that his eountiy did 

»ot look on Moh things as its treasures, but on I 


‘nnole Iha;’ that is^ unele to Win, 
qnentlrnarguis^ eommonlr deseribad as dnksy 
ofTsin. Wtalsthe1^^,or,*ftigitiTe.’ In 
the eaitr part of his lifs^ he was a AtgitiTs^ and 
snlbrsdBaar'rieiaaitadasaffiniana. OiM,tha 
duke of Ch'in haring oSersd to help him, 

when he was iaaaenmiMfcr his ihther trim had 
andledhim.to rseoTurlmB, Us unde Fan gave 
thorsplyintbetexl Thsatatinthetsanslathm 
rsfers to ^^|j||,‘gsttiagSie kingdom.’ 14. 
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and black-haired people ; and may he not also be pronounced 
dangerous io the Stale V 

15. It is only the truly virtuous man who can send away such 
a man and banish him, driving him out among the barbarous tribes 
around, determined not to dwell along with him in the Middle 
Kingdom. This is in accordance with the saying, ‘ It is only the 
truly virtuous man who can love or who can hate others.’ 

16. To see men of worth and not be able to raise them to oflBce ; 
to raise them to office, but not to do so quickly : — this is disrespect- 
ful. To see bad men and not be able to remove them ; to remove 
them, but not to do so to a distance ; — this is weakness. 

1 7. To love those whom men hate, and to hate those whom men 
love ; — this is to outrage the natural feeling of men. Calamities 
cannot fail to come down on him who does so. 

18. Thus tee see that the sovereign has a great course to pursue. 
He must show entire self-devotion and sincerity to attain it, and by 
pride and extravagance he will fail of it. 


'Thedeelanti<m t^OuSuktofOKisy’ ia Out last 
book in the Shil'diing. It was made by one of 
the dukes of Ch'in to his officers, after he had 
sustained a great disaiiter, in consequence of 
■Mf^eeting the advice of his most faithful 
minister. Between the text here, and that 
whish we find in the Shfi, there are some dif- 
ferences, but they are unimjportant 15. 

is here, according to Chfi Hst and his fol- 
lowers^ the inince who applies the principle of 


reciprocity, expounded in the second paragraph. 
Lo Chung-fen contends that it is 
‘the lover of the people.’ The paragraph is 
closely connected with the preceding. In 
refers to the bad minister, 
there described. The ‘four 1 see 

the LI Chi, IlL iii. 14. 

^ will not dwril 
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T ® production of wealth. 

^ ^ 'P^^y and the consumers few. Let there be 

^vily m the production, and economy in the expenditure. Then 
the wealth will always be sufficient. 

virtue^ ruler, by means of his wealth, makes himself 
more distinguished. The vicious ruler accumulates wealth, at the 
expense of his life. 

21. Never has there been a case of the sovereign loving benevo- 
lence, and the people not loving righteousnesa Never baswere been 
'^here the people have loved righteousness, and the affiuis 
ot the sovereign have not been carried to completion. And never 
hM there bwn a case where the wealth in such a State, collected in 
the treasunes and arsenals, did not continue in the sovereiim’s 
possession. ^ 

^. 2 " The officer M&ng Hsien said, ‘He who keeps horses and a 
®mage does not look after fowls and pigs. The femUy which 


lA^liw.with him in the Kiddle Kingdom.' 
15**’* Jf OTidontly ao denominated, from ita 
Mug tteog^t to be aorroonded by barbarona 

*'®*‘ «e Ana- 

IV. ill. lA I hare toanalatod aa if 
R'weie^l^ which K'ang.oh'ing thinha ahould 
be in iha tozt Ch’&ng 1 would aub- 

^ ‘ ot and CbS Hal 

which raggecticMQ to prefer. Lo 


^ into ijmto it aa-‘&to,' bat he is oUigMl 
— » good deal himself, to make anj 
••■®®«*fc«paaoaga. See his argomanti M fea 


The paraphraata all explain^ by 'early* 
1^, 3rd tone, bat with a hijdiil foroa. jgia 
referred to ^ ^ in laatparagm|^ and ^ 

the tvMr not luring raspeet to the eommon 
feelinga of the pet^ in. Ua employmaot ot 
miniatera, uid the eonaeqoeneee thereof to 
himaeUL (attone,ianaed aa inAnaleeta, 

I XL iz. 4, or— tha pepoaition .^1. TkUpanf 
prgpt gpmto pmwallr af <to p r ia i al rune tf pailifm 
aad and atoa. towAajriae^ aftke rnaaaw' 
top i ja aia aii id kaa a to nttim Sendit'a utod . Sa^ 
in ttie Q Thagreatooone ia expUiaad 
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keeps its stores of ice does not rear cattle or sheep. So, the house 
which possesses a hundred chariots should not keep a minister to 
look out for imposts that he may lay them on the people. Than to 
have such a minister, it were better for that house to nave one who 
should rob it of its revenues' This is in accordance with the say- 
ing ; — ‘ In a Stete,pccttmary gain is not to be considered to be pros- 
perity, but its prosTOiity unll be found in righteousness.’ 

23. When he who premd^ over a State or a family makes his 
revenues his chief business, he most be under the influence of some 
small, mean man. He may consider this man to be ^>od ; but when 
such a person is employed in the administration of a State or family, 
calamities /mm Heaven, and injuries /mm men, will befal it together, 
and, though a good man may take his place, he will not be ^le to 


by Cha M — ' the srt of occupying the throne, 
and therein caltivatlng himself and governing 
others.’ Ting-ti says it is — ‘the course by 
whieb he practises filial piety, fraternal duty. 

benevolence, and righteonsneae.’ 

are here qualitiee of the same natare. They 
are not contrasted as in Analects, XHL axvi 
19. This is understood by K'aiig.^*ing as re- 
uniting the promotion of agricultare, and that 
b indnded, but does not exhaust the meaning. 
The eonaumers are the salaried oScers of the 
forsnunent. The sentiment of the whole is 
good; — whate there is cheerful industry in the 
people, and an economical administration of 
the government, the finances wiU be flourish- 
ing ao. The sentiment hers is substantially 
the same as in paragraphs 7, S. The old inter- 
pretation is dUferent :—‘Tto virtuous man uses 
his wealth so as to make his person distin- 
gttidred. He who is not virtuous, t<dls with 
hb bo^ to increase hb wealth.’ at. lUs 
shows Iwwthe pe<q^ re^Ksad to the influeoee 
ef the ruler, and that benev nfan e e , evoi be the 
M a t ta rl ngofhb wealth on the part of the hdter. 


is the way to permanent proqierity and wealth. 
33. Hsien vw the honorary epithet of Cbang- 
son Mieh a worthy minister of Lit under 

the two dnkee, who ruled before the birth at 
Confheiua His sayings, qnoted here, wer^re- 
served by tradition, or recorded in some V^>ik 
vdrich b now loot. (read <**d) 

— on a echolai's being first eaUed to ofl^ ne 
waa gifted by hb prince with a eanbge and 
four hnrsea. He waa then snp peae d to with- 
draw bom prtty ways of getting weaUh. Tha 
or high officers of a Slate, kept ieefw use 
in their ftmeral rites and aaerifieea. 

— ^with reference to the cafibg the Jm to stm 
It ; seo the Shih, I. xv. Ode L 8. 
p 5 ! , — seeAnaloetB,XI. zvi afi. 

^ ieuaedaa a verb, - j 

Bidets to be good.’ 

SAW —see Heneiua, L PL I. i, stpessin. 
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remedy the evil This illustrates Offain the saying, ‘ In a State, gain 
is not to be considered prosperity, but its prosperity wiU be found 
in righteousness.’ 

3%* above tentA chapter of eommmtary explain* the government of the State, and the 
making the kingdom peaceful and happy. 

There are thus, in aU, ten chapter* of commentary, the first four of vAUh dieenee, in a 
genered manner, the scope of the principal topic (fthe Work; sokSe the ether si* 
go particularly into an exhibition of the toork required in it* subordinate bran^es. 
The fifth chajHer contains the important subject of eonqprehending true exeeOencs, 
and the sixth, what is the foundation of the attainment of true sineerity. Those 
two diopters demand the especiad attention of the leasnsr. Lst twt the reader 
despise them because ofthnr simplicity. 


THE DOCTRINE OE THE MEAN. 


^u' m.jE ZB, 



My master, the philotopher C'h'ang, gays : — 'Being without inelinatum to eithor tide it 
called CHTOO; admitting of no change it called TUwo. By OHDifO i« denoted 
the eorreet eouree to be punmed by ail under heaven ; by TOtia ie denoted the 
fixed prineiple regulating oil under heaven. This work eontaint the lam 
the mind, whiolt wot handed down from one to another, in the Confiieian 
tehoal, till Teze^tze, fearing lest in the eouree of time errore dkould ariee eibout t<, 
eommitud it to writing, and delivered it to Af endue. The Book firet tpeakt of 
one principle; it next eprtade thie out, and embraee* att things ; finally, it 
retume and gathers them all up under the one principle. UnrdU it, and itfiOe 


Tbb muorTHEWoBK.— |:|:f j^,‘TheDoc> 
trine of th« Mean.* I luTe not attempted to 
tnnsUte the Chinese ehareeter j^, as to the 
exact force of which there is oonsiderable dif- 
ference of opinion, both among natire com- 
mentatm, and among previous translators. 
Ching K'ang-ch'ing said 

Work is named [n j^, beesnse it records the 
practice of the non-deviating mind and of hat^ 
mony.’ He takes in the sense of * to 
use,’ ‘to employ,’ which is the first given to it 
in the dietionaiy, and is found in the Shh- 
ehing, I. i. par. g. Aa to the meaning of 

aee chap. i. par. 4. This appears to 

have been the accepted moaning of in thisi 


comb^tioD, till Cb’kng 1 introduced that<rf 
■^> ‘'>i>«l>*aging,’aa in the introduefanp 
note, which, however, the dictionary does not 
acknowledge. Chfi Hat himself aayn— p 

' Ckufig is the utme for whet is 
withoutinclinatioia or deflectioii, whhdi iisilhw 
ezoeeds nor cones short* yMM^nesns ordiBSiyi 
oonsta&t.' Thedietioiisi7giressnoUteriiiosB*> 
ing of Tyrng, with specisl r^srenee to the point 
before iw. It is asid— ^ ^ 
mesns henuony;’ end refersnee is rosde 
to K'ang'ch'&ng's winds given shove, the earn* 
pliers not hsvin g ob served ttist he inunedlstel^ 
subjoins— ^ oA, showing thsthe tshis 
Tung in the sense <h* to employ,* snd net of 
* hsnnony.' Msny, however, sdi^ this mssn- 
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the wiivwM! roll it up, and it retireg and lies hid in mysUrityutnsss. Ths 
rO^ of tt is tnsjchaustibh. The whole of it is solid leamina. When the 
shtjful reader luis tscjfiored it with ddight tin he has apprAended it, he map earn 
it tnto praeUee all his lift, astd ujiUfind that it earmat he eaJuaisted' 

Chapter I. r. What Heaven has conferred is called the 
nature; an acwrdance with this nature is called the path 
duty; the regulation of this path is called iNSTuucnoN. 


^of tern In oh*p. ii, and my own opinion 
a doeidedly In &raar of it, hom in the title. 
^ work then tneata of the hnman mind in 
^te ot tkwig, abeolutely eorrect, as it is in 
its state oi hwoj or luurmouT. 
txtn^ aocording to its correct nature, 
the Tersion of the work, giren in the col- 
leea<mof‘J«ins(rMei»K*r»anirki»^ 

^ dwiaiii^'Tol. i, it is styled— Milieu.’ 
Wmnsat calls it ‘Z imxwiableUaieu,’ otter Cb’iag 
i Intoroetta and his eoadjntois pall it— <Jff. 
mm eoHDtaiu eel tmpitentum. The Book treats, 
r*? nxDto sKKPrrsKira, site ds aurea 

mmecnlatiOa, timea, ut ait Otnero, internimium 
a fonm, eosstanier et oirmieus in rstus tmeuda.' 
Morrison, ehareoter J^, says, ‘ Ctoip Twig, the 
«“•*«»* (golden) Medium.’ Collie calls it— 
The golden Medinm.’ The objection which I 
tate to all theae names is, that from them it 
v®wld ^pear as if fb were a noun, end jSi 
JP|*l^ying adjective, whereaa they are eo-or- 
My own Torsion of the title in 
pvWiahed in the Sacred Books 
' State erMgumriummd Mm. 


lanmmnaa non. ^ jy.,_aoe 

^^"Atetory note to the ^ On Tsoo. 
iM» and his aothotahip of thiswoik, see the 
Pr^sgomena. j, n phrase denoting 

*--'the zenith and nadir, and the four cardinal 
M*d%'-thonniTene. MW^,-notouT 
imt as in the tnmsWion. — I will 


not here anticipate the judgment of the reader 
on the eulogy of the enthnaiastia Ch’kng; 

1. It haa been stated, in the prolegomena, 
that the current dirisioii of the Chung Tmm 
into chapters was made by Chft Hd, as woU as 
their snbdiviaion into pangtapba. The thirty* 
thrre chapters which embrace the work, are 
again arranged by him in five divisioas, as will 
bo seen from his supplementary notes. The 
first and last chapters are complete in them* 
selTcs, as in the introdnetion and coneluaioo of 
the treatise. The second pgurtcontains ten chiu^ 
ters ; the third, nine; and the fonrth, twelra 
Psr.i. Tktprmehliaidmiekemmirnotinew 
tvideuced wBl ef Bsaem, and Oeir/uB esMiUm in 
the ieaeMing qf tagw. 'py or ‘ nature,* is to 
he understood the nature of man, though ciha 
Hal genersUsBs it so as to emhrsee that ef 
brutes also; but only man eon be eognlzant of 
the ftio and cMia. be dellnea by <to 
command,’ ‘^to orde^ But we mast take tt aa 
in a gdoea <ni a passage from the 'Yl.'diii^g^ 
quoted in the dietioaaiy. — 

‘Miop is what men are eadewed wUh.’ 
Chit also says that 4lt is just the ‘ptin* 
dple,’ charseteristietf any particular nature 

BtJe only iHTolTes tbs retjeet in uystosy. 
His etylaaationcf j^ by g^Upafli,* seems 
to be CMTeel^ thos^nsome modmn w i Ueie ob- 
j^toit. — ^Wbatiatou^seemstobe toie: — 
To man belongs a mcml atours, eoofismd on 
him by Htaren or God, by iHiiih be is eonato 
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2. The path may not be left for an instant. If it could be left, it 
would not TO the path. On this account, the superior man does not 
wait till he sees things, to be cautious, nor tall he hears things, to be 
apprehensive. 

3. There is nothing more visible than what is secret, and nothii^ 
more msmifest than what is minute. Therefore the superior man is 
watchful over himself, when be is alone. 

4. While theie are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or joy, 
tilie mind may be said to be in the state of eqdhjbkidm. When 
those feelings have been stirred, and they act in their due de^ee, 
there ensues what may be called the state of harmony. This 
■QUlLiBBiUK is the great root from which, grow all the human actinge 
in the world, and this harmony is the universal path which they att 
ahould pursue. 


tuted a law to himael/. But as be is proue to 
deriate fr(»n the path in whiob, acoording to 
hia nature, he should go, wise and good men — 
eagea — have appeared, to explain and regulate 
tlJi^ helping aU by their instructions to walk 
in it. 

Ar. a. n< poM indiaaM (y Manoiurs may neter 

te Mn, cMd a« i i ipe ri w 

hftomiwiM a m tadtfogprtir^iw qf right and chOg 
-mmim a most ta dnl ttu care that he nag attain 
Amu! la a name for a short period 

oftinin flfwliieh there are thirty in the twanty- 
tcmr hmn ; hot the phrase is us^ 

ligr * a Bement,' ‘an instant.' K'ong'nng-tk 
eo^Iaina |i|| ^ jit’ — '“* 7 ' ^ 
is a wrong way,' whiSi is not admimrfHe 
Umi, 4th tone,^^.^., ‘to be,orgo,awaynom.’ 
ifwe translate the two lost elansea literally,— 
‘is eontiou and eareAil in regard to what ho 
does not see ; isfieaiftil andappoehenatee in re* 
gard to irirat be does not hear,’ — they will not 
he tnU lU g i hie to an En g lish r ea d e r . Aqueetion 
arises, nwreorar, whether 


ought not to be understood 
pawively, = ‘ where he is not seen,’ ‘ where he is 
not heard.' They are so understood by Ylngdl, 
and the chap.Ti, ismuoh in&Toar, 

by its analogy, of such an interpretation. 

Par. 3. Cha HsI says that is ‘a daA 
place;’ that means ‘smaU matters and 
that is'the place which other men do not 
know, and Is known only to one’s sel£’ iniera 
would thus hardly be Imre any adTanee from 
the last paragraph. It seems to me that the 
secrecy must be in the recesses of one’s own 
heart, and the minute things, the springs of 
thon^t and stirringi of purpose them, l&e 
fun deseh^iment of what is intended hers is 
pcebaUy to be found In all ihe subsequmt pss- 

B s g s s about Sdt, or ‘sincerity.’ See mm 


Par. 4. ‘This,’ says Chft HM, ‘speak s of tte 

eirtne ^ the nature and paasians^ to iUaAtass 
t h e mi e minff irffl i e st a te ment that the p**hsssT 

notbeleft’ It is diffienlt to translate the para- 
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5, Let tbe states of equilibrium and harmony exist in perfection, 
and a bappy order will prevail tbrougbout heaven and earth, and all 
things will be nourished and flourish. 

In the firtO. chapter which is given above, Tsze-sze states the views which had been 
handed dovm to him, as the basis of Ms discourse. First, it shows dearly how 
the path of duty is to be traced to its origin in Heaven, and is unelumgeable, while 
the substance of it is provided in ourselves, and may not he depar^ from. 
Next, it speaks of the importance of preserving and nourishing t^, and of 
exercising a watchful sdf-scrutiny with reference to it. Finally, it speaks of 
the meritorious achievements and transforming infwmee of sage and spiritual 
men in their highest extent. The wish of Tsso-sze was that herdrg the learner 
should direct Ms thoughts inwards, and by searching in himself, there find these 


gnph because it is difficult to understand it. 

^ is different from in par. i. 

Iliat defines; this describes. What is described in 
Che first clause, seems to be ‘the nature,’ 
capable of all feelings, hut unacted on, and in 
•qoilibrium. 

Par. 5. On this Intorcetta and his colleagues 
bbeerre : — * ^is non videt eo dumtaxat ettUmasse 
fhjtsMgiftioM, u< hmtinis naturam, guam at origins 
SMS reeftm, sod deinde lapoam et depravodam passim 
SeiMRsef decent, ad primmum HmoeenHa statum re 
dmsnll Mgus ita reiiguos res creatas, homini Jam 
nbeOet, st in ejusdem ruinam armatas, ad pristinum 
stnguhm telutt revocaret. Hoc caput primum Kbri 
lb Sei, hoe item hie U alibi non semei indieat, Stsi 
mdm nesemt phUoscphvs nos a prima JeUeitals 
prspisr psceatum primi parentis exddisss, tamen it 
td mum qms adversantur st infestm sunt homini, d 
iyshn natum humana ad deisriora tarn pnma, bmgo 
MW e( eentomptaHom duKcisse videtur, non posse Aoe 

VOH I. C 


Mnioersum, guod homo viHatus guodam ntodo vitiari^ 
Qonnaturali sues intsgritaU et ordini rssiiiut, nisiprwie 

ipse Aomo per cietortam sni veine, earn, gMmn omisenrf, 

intcgrilatmstordinsmrecuperaret.' I&nciodsom^ 
thing of the same kind, before reading their 
note. According to Chfi HsI, the pangraiffi 
describes the work and influence of uge and 
spiritoft! iD®n in thoir bi^b 60 t isBoes. 
ject is developed in the 4th part of the wwk, 
in very extravagant and mystical langoage. 
The stady of it will modify veiy much our 

assent to the views in tho above passage. There 

is in this whole chapter a mixture of sense and 
mysticiam,— of what may be grasped, and what 
tantsHren and oludos the mind. aoemd- 

ing toChd Hal, “gl:, ‘wiU rest in their 

poaitions.’ K'angHsh'tog explained it by 5£, 
—‘wiUbeiectifled.' • Heaven and earth Ure 
li«r« tb® parent power* of the tmiTorse. Thu* 

C 
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^ ovttBmrd Umj^aiiona appeeaing to kit 

5*^ -wiferf ti,-- TVi^ ^ o/<^ «,Aofe work.’ 

./tf. af.»r ,. a, 

Se We^. ■ *“ ““ “"‘^ *» ‘t® «>«>« of 

^-tt expounds :-‘HeaTen end ei^th wiU i 
ge^eir correct pUce, and the processes of pro- 
du^on and completion wiU go on aoooi^l 
to their pnnaples, so that all things wiU bf 
nounshed and fostered.* ™ " 

COSCLDMBO so™.. The writer Yang, a.». 

105^1135, quoted here, was a distinguished 
scholar and author in the Sung dynastr He 
was a disciple of Ch'Jng H*o, and a friend both 
of him and his brother 1. fi ^ * the sub- 
stance and the ab8tract,*-thesum! 

2. Obit the sumouob kas cab rouow the 
M i^; ra MM MAS IS AiWATs-rroLAiiro rr. 

^nfucius should here be quoted by his 

n« ^ disciples might in this 

refer to their teacher, and a grandson to 
Wa gramtother, but such a rule is constituted 


im^ble ra the strength of this instancy and 
that in chap. xxx. Others say that it is tin 
hon<»ary designation of the sage, sad .^the^ 

which duke ^ used in referenee to Con- 

thoUClu,II.8ert.I.iii.44. S<ano sorb must be 
naderstood between^-^and F^j^.aadl 
hare supposed it to bo |g, with most rf the 
P^phrasts. Nearly all seem to be agreed that 
Vw ** the same as dj 5|^in thelaat 

ofiepter. On the change of tenn% Ohh HsI 
qnotes frmn the scholar Yft totheedbet 

«»*lfl^i.s.Jd with the aatare andfrel* 
lags in Tiew, and >F*. with referenee to 
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Chap. III. The Master said, ‘Perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the Mean! Rare have they long been among the 


people, who could practise it ! ’ 
Chap. IV. i. The Master 


Chap. IV. i. The Master said, ‘I know how it is that the 
path of the Mean is not walked in : — The knowing go beyond it, 
and the stupid do not come up to it. I know how it is u»at the 
path of the Mean is not understood : — The men of talents and 
virtue go beyond it, and the worthless do not come up to it. 

2. ‘ There is no body but eats and drinks. But they are few 
who can distinguish flavours.’ 

virtue and oenduct a. # iffii ^ I''’*® from ^ 0 to ^ g » 

is ei)>lained by Cfau' — 'Becau'Ki be has the observsble. 

virtue of a superior man, and moreover is able 4, How it was Taai nw vnosi am* to nuo' 

tisb thi Maas. I. iM- may be referred to the 
think that the chun^tsse here is specially to be ^ 

referred to the same as described in 1. ii, and in the first chapter ; immediately follow- 
t|l - j£ rft. Wang S4, the famous scholar ^ ^ the last, I tranaUte it here- 

of the Wei (1^ dynasty, in the first part of . the ^th^ the Mean.’ 

the third century, quotes are not to bo understood as meaning the truly 

with W before pb, of which Chd Hal ap- wiae and the truly worthy, but only th^ who 
I in the degenerate times of Confhcme deemed 

proves. If^^ be not introduced into the text, themselves to bo such. The former thoo^t 

it must certainly be understood. 0 4® is the course of the Mean not worth their ^itady, 
ut=. -rt. thought it not suffleientlyor- 

the oH>osite of ^ in I. ii.- jted for theirprartice. |^,-«aB,’‘Iike.’ 

This, and the ten chapters which follow, all .j,. . ,, . so . 

quote the words of Confucius with reference following in ica 

to flie df to explain the meaning of the dififerent character, not equal to them. a. Wo 


^ vgw nxl 1 — vaasa aaavuaaaaaaA >ra , 

«_* -v ' j i iv V iv have here not a compariaon, but an lUustra- 

ftrst chapter: and ‘though there la no ^n- may help to an understanding of 

^nrf^mpoutaontetweenthem, saysChu though it doe. not seem 

Hid, ^y are all related by their meaning. ^ g ^ know the true flavour 

*. Thb aaniry, noxo msTiBo ni Cohvuoius’s they eat and drink, but they need no* 

o» THE PKAoncE OP THE Mexit. See the -o beyond that to learn it. So the Mean Wcogs 
•^■•lects, VI. xxvii. K'ang-ch'ang and Ting-t* to all the aotiona of ordinary Ufa, and mig^t ta 
^•ke the last clmise as»=‘few can practise it discerned and praatiMd in them, without kmw- 
long.’ But the view in the translation is better, ing for ft in extraordinary thin^ 
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Chap. Y. The Master said, 'Alas! How is the path of the 
Mean untrodden ! ’ 

Chap. VI. The Master said, ‘ There was Shun : — He indeed 
was greatly wise 1 Shun loved to question others, and to study their 
words, though they might he shallow. He concealed what was bad 
in them, and: displayed what was good. He took hold of their two 
extremes, determined the Mean, and employed it in his govemmeint 
^the people. It was by this that he was Shun 1 ’ 

Chap. VII. The Master said, ‘ Men all say, “We are wise but 
being driven forward and taken in a net, a trap, or a pitfall, they 
know not how to escape. Men all say, “We are wise but happen- 
ing to choose the course of the Mean, they are not able to keep it 
for a round month.' 


6. Cha Hn Bays : — ‘From not being onder- 
stoodjiheraforo it is not practised.' Aeontding 
to K'aiig.oli'ftng^ the romaih is a lament that 
there was no intelligent sorereign to teach the 
path. Bat the two riews are teooneileable. 

6. How Suuxi puBsuan thb oonasa oa thb 
M naa. This example of Shan, it seems to me, 
is addoeed in opposition to the knowing of 
chap. iv. Shun, though a sage, insited the 
opinions of all men, and (oond truth of the 
highest yalne in their simplest sayings^ and 
was able to determine from them the coarse of 

the Kean. — ‘the two ez> 

tremes,’ ate tmderstood by K'ang-eh'kng of the 
two errors of exceeding and coming short of 
the Mean. ChA Hal miAes them — ‘thewidest 
diiferenees in the opinions which he leoeiTed.’ 
2 eoneeive the meaning to be that he a'»eminftii 
the answen which he got, in their entirety, 

from beginning to end. Compare ^ ~tf' BS 


Analects, IX. rii His ooneealing sAai 
was bad, and displaying what eras good, was 
alike to encourage people to speak freely to 
him. K'ang.ch'k^ makes the last s s nt s n ss 
to tom on the meaning of when sppiM 
as an honorary epithet of the&iad,— 'Edl, sU- 
aocomplit^ed;' hot Shan was so named whssi 
he was alive. 


7. Trsib cQsmux oobduoi snows naa^ W* 
aoaaaoa or XBB OODSSB aan aaroBB OTiBB Mas*. 
The ilrrt is to be understood wiA a 

general referanoe, — ‘Wo are wise,' La. we es» 
very well take oate of ooiaelves. Tot the pre- 
sumption of such a prolSeasioa is ssen in asant 
not being able to take oars of tbanaMvea. The 
appUeation of this illustration is then made te 


the sobjeet in hand, the eeoond ^^le^lh^ 
ing to be specially nndarstood with lufrsenee 
to the sabj^ of tiie Mean. The ee n el n si on m 
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Chap. VIII. The Master said, ‘ This was the manner of Hhi : — 
he made choice of the Mean, and whenever he got hold of what was 
good, he clasped it firmly, as if wearing it on his breast, and did 
not lose it.’ 

Chap. IX. The Master said, ‘ The kingdom, its States, and its 
fitmiUes, may be perfectly ruled ; dignities and emoluments may be 
declined; naked weapons may be trampled under the feet; — ^but 
the course of the Mean cannot be attained to.’ 

Chap. X. i. Tsze-lh asked about energy. 

a. The Master said, ‘ Do you mean the energy of the South, the 
energy of the North, or the energy which you should cultivate 
yourself? 

3> ‘To show fcarbearance and gentlene^ in teaching others; 


W}i puta i» left to be drawn by the reader for 
Umielt read Mod, 4th tone, <a trap for 
eatahiag animala.’ read ch'S, like iH:, in 

Anileets, Xlli. x, though it is here applied to 
a aonUi, and not, aa there, to a year. 

a How HSi Hmo run rax oottbsc or th* 
we^^Here the ezam]^ of Hfti ic likewise 
•ndaned, |n opposition to those mentioned in 
•b^ tr. All the rest is exogetical of the first 

**•**-181 ZM A 

^amn.' la not one good point,’ so 

•■tkasaigrone. is ‘the closed flat;’ ^ 
— *Uie appearance of holding firm.’ 

*• ®Bi nwMiuiar or aixauaxo ro thzooobsx 
^ bUHnax. — ‘the kingdom;’ we 

— ‘kingdoms,’ but the Chinese know 
**v w «"s Ungdtan, and hence this name for 


it — ‘ all under the sky,’ embracing by rijd>t, if 
not in &ct, all Ungdoma. The kin^om waa 
made up of States, and each State ofPa milie a. 
See the Analects, V.rii;XIL XX. ^!^,‘laTal;' 
here a yerb»2j£ ‘to bring to perfect 
order.' a sharp, strong weapon,' ntad 

of swords, spears, jarelins, 4te. 
literally, ‘eannot be saa md .* 

10. Ow snaoT is m xaLsnos to shx Mnax. 
In the Analeoia we find Tsze-lfi, on rariooa 
oecasions, putting forward the snlooei of his 
ralonr c l a i min g, on the groond of 

it, snch praiM as the Master aw^ed to Hftl. 
We may suppose, with the old interpreter 
that bearing Hhi commended, as in chap riii, 
be wanted to know whether Cenfneins would 
not allow that he also eonld, with his foroefnl 
character, seize and hold fast the Mean. 1. Per 
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and not to revenge unreasonable conduct : — this is the energy of 
Southern regions, and the good man makes it his study. 

4. ‘ To lie under arms ; and meet death without regret : — this is 
theenercy of Northern r^ions, and the forceful make it their study. 

5. ‘ Therefore, the superior man cultivates a friendly harmony, 
without being weak. — How firm is he in his energy ! He stands 
erect in the middle, without inclining to either side. — How firm is 
he in his energy ! When good principles prevail in the government 
of his country, he does not change from what he was in retirement. 
— How firm is he in his energy 1 When bad principles prevail in 
the country, he maintains his course to death without changing. — 
How firm is he in his energy ! ’ 


1 haT« been dispoeed to coin the term 
* toTeetalneas.’ Chft defines it correctly — 

A|i»^ ‘ name of strength 

■nlBcient to overcome others.’ a. 

most be — ‘ the energy which you should 


^tivate,' not * which you have.’ If the latter 
be the meaning, no (hither notice of it is taken 
in Confucius’s reply, while he would seem, in 
the three following paragraphs, to describe the 
three kinds of eneigywhich be specifies. K'ang* 
ch'kng and Ying-U say that means the 

eneigy of the Middle Kingdom, the North being 
‘ the sandy desert,’and the South, ’ the sountry 
sooth of the Tang-tsze.’ But this ia not allow, 
able. 3. That climate and situation have an 
influence on character is not to be denied, and 
Um Chinese notions on the subject may be seen 
in the amplification of the 9th of the K'ang-hd 
oelebiated Precepts But 

to qieak of their effects as Confocius here does 
is otiavagant. The barbarism of the South, 
aoemding to the inteipretation mentioned 
above, e<^d not have bwn described by him 
in thM terms. The energy of mildness and 
forbearance, thus described, ia held to come 


short of the Mean ; and therefore 
taken with a low and light meaning; for short 
of what it has in par. 5. This practice of deter- 
mining the force of phrases from the context 
makes the reading of the Chinese classics per- 
plexing to a student. JgS. — seetheAnap 
lects, XII. xiv. 4. ‘the lappel in front 
of a coat;’ also ‘a mat’ .^» 'y .'tomais 

a mat of the leather drees ^ ^ ^ and weapOM 
This energy of the North, it is said, 
is in excess of the Mean, and the at the 
beginning of par. 5, ‘ therefore,’ = ‘ those two 
kinds of energy being thus respectively in defos* 
and excess.’ is ‘ the appearanae 

of beingenergetic.' Tliis illustrates theenorgy 
which is in exact accord with the Me^ in tlm 
individual's treatment of others, in his regula- 
tion of himself, and in relation to public afUra. 

^ iM’ often in the Analects. * 

have followed Chfl Hs! in translating jSc 

Ying-ta paraphrases; — 

l>o*d» to what is uprigh^and 
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Chap. XI. i. The Master said, ‘To live in obscurity, and yet 
practise wonders, in order to be mentioned with honour in future 
ages : — this iS what I do not do. 

2. ‘ The good man tries to proceed according to the right path, 
but when he has gone halfway, he abandons it : — I am not ame so 
to stop. 

3. ‘The superior man accords with the course of the Mean. 
Though he may be all unknown, unregarded by the world, he feels 
no regret, — It is only the sage who is able for this.’ 

Chap. XII, i. The way which the superior man pursues, 
reaches wide and far, and yet is secret. 

2. Common men and women, however ignorant, may intermeddle 


does not change, his virtuous conduct being 
al|.complste.' A modem writer makes the 
meaning: — ‘He does not change through 
being puffod up by the fulness of office.’ Both 
ot th^ views go on the interpretation of 


U. OSLI TBM SAOB CAX COKE UP TO TRS BE- 

WWontars of the Meas. i. is found 
'tritton ‘to examine,’ ‘to study,’ in a 
wnh of tlm Han dynasty, and Chu adopts 
'that character as the true reading, and explains 
•<#ordlngly : — ‘To study what is obscure and 
****** l^'®°g'®b‘iing took it as >= 

‘‘<»t»ards,’ or, ‘being inclined to,' and 
boft h« and Ying-ta explain as in the transla- 
Son. It ia an objection to Chfl’s view, that, in 
tto next chapter, is given as one of the 
Auacteriaticsof theHean. The 
■25;*, in par. 3, moreover, agree well with the 
^How. . 

is here the same as in 
tta last eh^ter, par. 3. A distinction is made 
brtween here and below. 


I The former, it is said, implies endeavour, while 
I the latter is natural and unconstrained accord- 
a“®®- a- **• ^*7 highest 

signification, and=^^ in the last clause. 
mw is said to be different from 
the latter being applicable to the reeluse who 
withdraws fiom the world, while the former 
may describe one who is in the world, but does 
not set with a reference to its opinion of him. 
It will be observed how Contuoias deciines 
saying that he had himself attained to this 
highest style, — ‘With this chapter,' saya Chd 
Hsi, ‘ the quotations by Tseo-szo of the llasteir’a 
words, to explain tbemeaningof the first chap- 
ter, stop. The great object of the work is to set 
forth wisdom, benevolent virtue, and valaar, 
as the three grand virtues whereby entrance is 
effected into the path of the Kean, ^ there- 
fore, at Its commencement, they are illustrated 
by reference to Shnn, Ten Than, and Tsae-ifi ; 
Shun possessing the wisdom, Yen TflM the 
benevolence, and Tere-lii the vdoor. If one of 
these virtues be absent, there Is no way of ad- 
vancing to the path, and perfecting the virtue. 
This will be found fully treated of in the aoth 
chapter.' So, Chfi Hd. The student forming 
a judgment for himself however, will not see 
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-with the ksowledge of it ; jet in its utmost reaches, there is that 
which even the sage does not know. Common men and women, 
however much below the ordinary standard of character, can carry 
it into practice ; yet in its utmost reaches, there is that which even 
the sage is not able to cany into practice. Great as heaven and 
earth are, men still find some things in them with which to be dis- 
satisfied. Thus it is that, were the superior man to speak of his 
way in all its greatness, nothing in the world would be found aide 
to embrace it, and were he to speak of it in its minuteness, nothing 
in- the world would be found able to split it. 

3. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘ The hawk flies up to heaven; 
the fishes leap iu the deep.’ This expresses how this way is seen 
above and below. 


Ttry distinctly any reference to these cardinal 
virtiiea. Theutteranoesoftbeeageiilustratethe 
phrase pu jsF, showing that the coarse of the 
Mean had lUlen out of observance, some over- 
shooting it, and others coming shortofit. When 
we want some precise directions how to attain 
to it, we corns finally to the coneliision that 
only the sa^ is capable of doing so. Wegreatly 
want teachings more ]HacUcaI and precise. 

13. TnaoouBsaorxaE HEaxBKACHzeFaRAiiD 
wma, BUT m a> aacasr. With this diapter, 
the third partof the work commences, and the 

findsentence,-^.^ ^ ii[i| 

may be regarded as its text. If we could deter- 
mine satialaetarily the signification of those 
two terms, we dioiild have a good clue to the 
meaning of the whde, but it is not easy to do 
so. The old view is inadmissible. K'ang-eh'fing 
takes aa--^i&, ‘doubly inv^ved,' ‘per-’ 
vertedj^and both m and Ying-U exjdain : — 
‘When rig^ principles sre opposed and dis- 
^hnred, the superior nun retires into obscurity, | 
sad does not hidd oiBee.’ On this view of it, 


the sentence has nothing to do with the sno- 
ceeding chapters. The two meanings of 
in the dictionary are— ‘the free expenditure oT 
money,’ and ‘ dissipation,' or ‘ waste.’ Aceord- 
ing to Cha, in this passage, ^ ^ ^ 

‘tili’ ‘ iiuliotes the wide range of Ot» 
too in practioe.' Something like this must bo 
its meaning : — ^theooarse of the Mean, requiring 
everywhere to be exhibited. Chfl tk^ deflnea 
^ as ‘ the minuteness of the Ms 

in its nstuie or essence.' The former answers 
to the »hat of the Mo, and the latter to thsw^ 
But it rather seomw to me, that the ban 
is the same with the and i. 4, 

that the anthorsimply intended to s^r that tts 

way of the superior man reaching ereiy whsse, 
— embracing aU duties, — yet had its s esilt 
mring and seat in the Heaven-gifted n atuSj, 
the individual eonac ions neas of duty in e*WT 
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4. The way of the superior man may be found, in its simple 
elements, in the intercourse of common men and women ; but in its 
utmost reaches, it shines brightly through heaven and earth. 

Th» twdph chapter above ecMains the word* of Tese-txe, and i* designed to iUaetraU 
what is said in the first chapter, that ' The path may not be left.' In the eight 
chapters udtieh follow, he quotes, in a miscelkmeeus way, the word* ofConfiteiu* 
to illustrate it. 


Chap. XIII. i. The Master said. The path is not fer fitom 
man. When men try to pursue a coui^, which is far firom the 
common indications of consciousness, this course cannot be con- 
sidered THE PATH. 

2. ‘ In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “ In hewing an axe-handle, 
in hewing an axe-handle, the pattern is not far off" We grasp <me 


*•**■> Aiv. xviii 3. But 1 confess to be aU at 
sea in the study of this paragraph. ChA quotes 
fcwn the scholar Hftu (■0^ what 

niarawrior man fails to know was exemplifled 
in Omiftieins’s having to ask about ceremonies 
and olkea^ and what he tails to practise was 
^“■idifled in Confucius not being on the 
aod in YSo and Shun's being dissatis- 
■sdUi^ they could not make every individual 
the benefits of their rule. He adds his 
mw opinion, that what men complained of in 
nssven and Earth, was the partiality of their 
symtiona in overshadowing and supporting, 
and completinft the heat of summer, 
**«wd of winter, Ac. If such things were 
““•ndsd by the writer, we can only regret the 
’■fiBsnass of his language, and the want of 


coherence in his argument. In translating 

Hsi-ho. 3. See the Shih, HI. i. Ode V. st. 3. 
The ode is in praise of tbevirtM of kingWin. 

is in the sense of * bri^Uy die* 

played.' The sp^ieatian of^e welds of the 
ode does appear strange. 

13. Tna ra-ra or tax KxanuaoTranroaaaK. 
Eaca »aw aas tbe Law or tr nr xumaur, aair 
IT IS TO aa reasuxD with nananar auMsairr. 


A ^ ^ tiS Is 

lactise a eourae, and wish to bo ikr firom men.* 
he meaning is as in the translaUoiL a. See 
le Shih-ehing^ I. rr. Ode V. sfc a. The object 
f the psregtaph seans to be to show that the 
lie for dmU^ with ssen, aeoording to Um 
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axe-handle to hew the other ; and yet, if we look askance from the 
one to the other, we may consider them as apart. Therefore, the 
goperior man governs men, according to their nature, with what is 
proper to them, and as soon as they change what is wrong, he sto^ 

3. ‘When one cultivates to the utmost the principles of his 
nature, and exercises them ou the principle of reciprocity, he is not 
fer from the path. What you do not like when done to yourself, 
do not do to others. 

4. ‘ In the way of the superior man there are four things, to not 
one of which have I as yet attained. — To serve my fiither, as I 
would require my son to serve me : to this I have not attained ; to 
serve my prince, as I would require my minister to serve me : to 
this I have not attained ; to serve my elder brother, as I would 
require my younger brother to serve me : to this I have not at- 
tained ; to set the example in behaving to a friend, as I would 
require him to behave to me : to this I have not attained. Earnest 
in practising the ordinary virtues, and careful in speaking about 
them, if, in ms practice, he has anything defective, the superior man 


principles of the Mean, is nearer to us than the 
one axe is to the other. The branch is hewn, 
and its form altered from its natural one. Not 
so with man. The change in him only brings 
him to his proper state. 3. Compare imalects, 
IV.XT. ^^ishereaneuterTerb’>‘tobediatant 

ftom.’ 4. The admissions made by Confucius 
here are remarkable, and we do not think the 
leas of him because of them. Those who tod 
a neeessary to insist, with the Chinese, on his 


having been, like other men, compassed 
infirmity, dwell often on them ; but it mum be 
allowed that the cases, as put by kim, are 1^ 
measure hypotheticsl, his father having m*® 
when he was a child. He passes ftem qieaklng 
of himself by his name t® speak of the 

ehUtx-itze, and the change is most naturaUy fi>* 4 s 


ator the last 

W practice of ordinary 
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dares not but exert himself ; and if, in his words, he has any excess, 
he dares not allow himself such license. Thus his words liave 
respect to his actions, and his actions have respect to his words ; is 
it not just an entire sincerity which marks the superior man?’ 

Chap. XI V. i. The superior man does what is jiroper to the 

station in which he is ; he does not desire to ^ beyond t.hia , 

2. In a position of wealth and honour, he does what is proper to 
a position of wealth and honour. In a poor and low position, he 
does what is proper to a poor and low position. Situated amcmg 
barbarous tribes, he does what is proper to a situation among 
barbarous tribes. In a position of sorrow and difficulty, he does 
what is proper to a position of sorrow and difficulty. The superior 
man can find himself in no situation in which he is not himself. 

3. In a high situation, he does uot treat with contempt his 
inferiors. In a low situation, he does not court the favour of his 


virtn^* i,e. the duties of a son, minister, Ac,, 
^ntioned above, and ‘in the carefulness of 
®™inaiy speech,* i.e. speaking about those 
virtue*. To the practice belong the clauses 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ »i«I to the 

fl>e«king, the two next clauses. — as a 

final particle, = ‘simply,’ ‘just’ 

14. How THE SDPERIOB MAH, IH EVERV TABTIHe 
^mmoH, PUBSUES THE MbaH, DOIHO WHAT IS 
HT, AHn rm pmg his Bin.E ih HiMSEi.r. z. 

‘ at present,’ 

n^ but ^t meaning was made to meet the 

present pAMage. K.'aiig*cli*&Dg 
^*^68 it, as in chap, xi, ‘being in- 

®Iiaed to. endearours to establish thia 


is the proper station in ndiieh 
he has been.’ The meaning OMnes tomneh Uw 
same in all these interpietations. 

3 ^ U' — compare Analects, XIV. zxriii. 

ntM’ ‘He pnisues the path, which 
ought to be pursued amid riches and honours.’ 
So, in the otiier clausea. ^ ^c, — ^litersUy-: 
‘self-possessing.’ 1310 paraphrasts make it — 
‘ happy in confMining himself to his poaition.’ 
I consider it eqairalent to what is said in ehapw 
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superiors. He rectifies himself, and seeks for nothing from others, 
so that he has no dissatisfactions. He does not murmur against 
Heaven, nor grumble against men. 

4. liius it is that the superior man is quiet and calm, waiting 
for the appointments of Heaven, while the mean man walks in 
dangerous paths, looking for lucky occurrences. 

5. The Master said, ‘ In archery we have something like the way 
of the supmor man. YHien the archer misses the centre of the target, 
he turns round and seeks for the cause of his failure in himself.' 


Ohap. XV. I. The way of the superior man may be oom- 
psred to what takes place m travelling, when to go to a distance 
we must first traverse the speu^ that Is near, and in ascending a 
height, when we must begin from the lower ground. 

2. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘ Happy union with wife and 
children, is like the music of lutes and harps. When there is ocm- 
oord among brethren, the harmony is delightful and enduring. That 


is explained in the dietionuT-, 
after K’ang.eh'iiiA hj ^ <to drag and 
ding to.’ The onraaltian of the two olanaee 
Btakee the m e a ning plain. 4. aooording 
teK’ang^'dnft ||| ‘is eqaivalent to 

peaoeAd and tranqnil,’ Chd Hd 

moans leTBl ground.’ Thisb 
m«at oomet, bat we cannot ao well express it 
in the translation, j. [|», the rat tone, and 

a are both namae of birdi^ small and alert, 
diflcnlt tobehit. Ontfaiaaeeoant,apfdare 
of the formw was painted on the middle of the 
target, and a figure of the latter was aftaehed 


to it in leather. It is not meant, however, hf 
this, that they were both need in the mmo 
targ^ at the same time. For another illaatrs' 
tion of the way of the auperior man finnn the 
enatmns of archery, aee .Analecta, HI. vii 
Ifi. I> THE nacncB or ram Maas mu 
B AK oaaimsLX advakb rami boep to anr. i- 
jg read aa and a SeetheShih,II.i 

Ode rv. at. 7, A The ode colebiatoa^ in * 
gretful tone, the dependwaoe of brethren on 
one another, and the beauty of brotherly h^ 
mony. HAo aays: — ‘Althongh Uteie weT** 
the happy anion <tf wife and ehUdren, like w 
mnaie lutes and haipa^ yet there mudaW 
be the harmcmiaas conemd of bretbrem V" 
its OTfiending delict, and than may wife 
children be regolaled and enjoyed. Brothare 
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may you regulate your &mily, and enjoy the pleasure of your wife 
and children/ 

3. The Master said, ‘In such a state of things, parents have 
entire complacence 1 

Chap. XVI. i. The Master said, ‘How abundantly do spiritual 
beings display the powers that belong to them 1 

2. ‘ We look for them, but do not see them ; we listen to, but do 
not hear them : yet they enter into all things, and there is nothing 
without them. 

3. ' They cause all the people in the kin^om to fast and purify 
themselves, and array themselves in their ripest dresses, in order to 


■n near to na, while wilSg and obildren are 
aoreiemote. lliiis it ia, that from what is near 
Wb proeeed to what ia remote.’ He adds that 
aadentijthe relationship of husband and wife 
wia not among the fire relationships of societjr, 
beoanse the nnion of brothers is from HesTen, 
and that of husband and wife is from man ! 
3. niis is understood to be a remark of Con- 
fnsios on the ode. From wife, and obildren, 
and brothers, parents at last are reached, illus- 
trating how ^m what is low we ascend to what 
is high, — But all this is far-fetched and obscure. 

lA Ai musmanoii, non tbs orsnanos asn 
nnoBsos os avumuAr nsiKes, or tbs way or 
Hsab. What is said of the itaosi-eMn in 
this dieter is only by way of illustration. 

is XM design, on the part of the sage, to 
dereiop his riews on those beings or agencies. 
ABO key of it is to be found in the last para- 
graph, where the evidently 

***” ^ ^ *• 
PjW^aph, therefore, should bo separated from 
ma otbsTa, not interpreted specially of the 
Ithink that Dr. He&nrst, in ran- 
wing it ( Theology of the Chinese, p. aa) — 
Howpeat then is the manifestation of tMr 
ytm sancsB 1 Whilst displaying theirsincerity, 
Tff y* 5.** oonc^e^’ was wrong, not- 
WWistsuding that he may be defended by 
•no example of many Chinese commentators, 
"n** second clause of par. 3, — 


appears altogether synon jmu e n 

with the 

t 1 a, to vdiioh chapter we 
have seen ^t the whole of chq[). i, pats, a, 3, 
has a remarkable similarity. However we 
may be driven to find a reoonditey mystical, 
meaning for in the 4th part of this work, 
there is no necessity to do so hers. With re- 
ga]^ to vrhat is said of the kmi-aMn, it is oniy 
the first two psrsgraphs which cocoon dUB- 
culfy. In the 3rd par., the sage ^eaks of the 
spiritual beings that are saerifieed to. Ji^- 
read ekdi; see Analects, VH. XII. The same is 
the subject of the 4th par.; or rather, spiritual 
beings generally, whe&er saerifieed to or not, 
invisibk themselves and yet able to behold our 
conduct See the Shih-ching, HL iii. Ode II. 
d. 7, which is said to have been oompoaed 
by one of the dukes of Wei, and was repeated 
daily in his hearing for his admmiition. In 
the context of the quotation, be ia warned to 
be careful of his eonduot, when alone as when 
in company. For in truth we are never alonew 
* Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth,' 
and can take note of us. IhsJ^isa final par- 
tiole here, wiUiont meaning. It is often used 
so in the Shih-ching. mod h, 4th tonav 
‘to conjecture,* ‘to nrmiso.’ read yi, 

4th tone, ‘to dislike.’ What now am the 
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attend at their sacrifices. 


Then, like overflowing water, they seem 
to be over the heads, and on the right and left of their worshippere. 
^ 4. * It is said in the Book of Poetry, “The approaches of the spirits, 
you cannot simnise and can you treat them with indiflerence I *’ 
5. ‘Such is the manifestness of what is minute! Such is the 
imj^^ibili^jif repressing the outgoings of sincerity ! ’ 

n TTTT r.,1 ‘How greatly filial 


Chap. XVII. i. The Master 


*mi rt te in the ftnt two pungnphs. Are we 
to nnderetend by them eomething dUferent 
from what they are in the' third par., to which 
they ran on firom the ftrat ae the nominative 
or mbjeet of I think not The precise 
m ea n i n g of what is said of them in 

eannot be determined. The 
old interpreters say that ‘to give 

birth to tiiat ‘that which;’ that 

thing which they ne^t ; ‘ and that the mean, 
ing of the whole is— ‘that of aU things there 
is not a single thing which is not produced by 
the breath (or energy ; of the kwd-Ain.’ 
This is all that we leam finrn them. The Sung 
school explain the terms with reference to their 
physical theory of the nniverse, derived, as 
they think, fe«n the r*<kmg. Cfaft’s master, 
Ch'dng, explains ‘ The kwti-Mn are the ener- 
getic iterations of Heaven and Earth, and the 
' traoea of production and transformation.' The 
scholar Chkng (^^)aays ‘The.tiem^Wn 
are the easily acting powers of the two breaths 
of nature ^ ~*. Ch 4 Hal's own account 

ia ! — ' If wo spe^ of two breaths, then by kmi 
is denoted the efficaciousness of the secondary 
or inferior one, and by »*dn, that of the superior 
one. If we speak of one breath, then by sAdn 
is denoted its advancing and developing, and 
by htoei, its returning and reverting. They are 
really only one thing.’ It is difficult— not to 
say impo^ble — to conceive to one’s self ex- 
actly what is meant by such descriptions. And 
nowhere else in the Four Books is there an 
approeeh to this meaning of the phrase. Mio 
Uti-ho is more eomprehciuible ; though, after 
all, it may be doubted whether what he says 


waa 

is more than a play upon words. His sot* 
planation is : — ‘ But in truth, the Ateei-Mbt an 
FI-cAtng the and are con* 
sidered to be the ktnei-skin ; and it is said — “am 
and one a>r called Thus the kmi- 

sMnare the , embodied in Heaven {^S 

for the nourishment of things. But in the text 
we have the term instead of because 
the latter is the name of the absolute as on- 
bodied in Heaven, and the former denotes the 
same not only embodied, but operating to the 
nourishing of things^ for Heaven considers the 
production of things to be iff 

in loc. 


Bdmusat translates the first paragraph: — 
‘<)<u la vtrttudeseigtritt sent sublimes!’ Hislntin 
version is : — ‘^pirituum geniorumqxu est virtue; os 
capax!’ Intorcetta renders: — ‘Spin'fttns iued 
epentica uirtue et ^ffleadtas, et hcee 0 quam pmeUme 
at t quam multiplex I quam oMimis !' In a note, 
he and Iiis friends say that the dignitary of the 
kingdom who assist^ them, rejecting other 
intopretations, understood by Inen'-aMbt here — 
‘those spirits for the veneration of whom, and 
^ploring their help, sacrifices were instituted.’ 

signifies ‘spirits,’ ‘a spirit,’ ‘spirit;’ sad 
j^, ‘aghost,’or‘demon.’ The former is used 
for the animue, or intelligent soul sqiarated 
from the body, and the latter for the oaisso, or 
animal, grosser, soul, so separated. In the 
text, however, they blend together, and are n<d 
to be separately uunslated. They are together 
equivalent to in par. 4, -spirits,’ or 

‘spiritual beings.’ 

17. The vnrnjE of foaxl piett, EXEXFMr**® 
IH Shdh as caBBiin to the highest podit, l^ 
BSTwanoEn by Heavee. i. One does not readily 
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Shun ! His virtue was that of a sage ; his dignity was the throne ; 
his riches were ,all within the four seas. He offered his sacrifices 
in his ancestral temple, and his descendants preserved the sacrifices 
to himself. 

2. ‘ Therefore having such great virtue, it could not but be that 
he should obtain the throne, that he should obtain those riches, that 
he should obtain his fame, that he should attain to his lon|^ life. 

3. ‘ Thus it is that Heaven, in the production of things, is sure to 
be bountiful to them, according to their qualities. Hence the tree 
that is flourishing, it nourishes, while that which is ready to fall, it 
overthrows. 

4. ‘ In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “ The admirable, amiable 
prince displayed conspicuously his excelling virtue, adjusting bis 


aee ibe connexion between Shuu's groat filial 
piety, and all the other predicates of him that 
foUow. The paraphrasts, however, tiy to trace 
it m this way : — * A son without virtue is insuf* 
fident to di^inguish his parents. But Shun 
was born with all knowledge and acted with- 
out any effort ; — in virtue, a sage. How great 
was the distinction which he thus oonferr^ on 
his parents ! ' And so with r egar d to the other 
{oedicate. Seethe Hil 
— OB tbw expression it is said in the encyclo- 
iwadia called ^ ^ ‘The four car- 

dinal points of heaven and earth are connected , 
Mgether by the waters of seas, the earth being 
a anall space in the midst of them. Hence, he 
who roles over the kingdom j is said to 

gorem all within the fonr seas.' See also note 
on Analects, XII. v. 4. The characters ^ 

M UlUB explained : — ‘ Tsang means honour- 
•We. MiA> means figure. The two together 
mean the place where the figures of one's an- 
ooitors ars.’ Chfi Hsl says nothing on 

because he had given in to the views 
of s(ane who thought that Shun sacrificed 


merely in the ancestral temple of Yta Bat it 
is capable of proof that he erected one of his 
own, and ascended to Hwang-ti, as his great pro- 
genitor. See K&o Hsi-ho’s 

— ‘toentertsinsguest;’andsometimeofar 


^^,‘toenjoy.’ So we must take it here, — ^‘en- 
joyed him ; ’ that is, bis sacrifiees. As Shun 
resigned the throne to TO, and it did not nui in 
the line of his family, we must take 
as in the translation. In the time of the Chan 
dyiusty, there were descendants of Shan, pos- 
sessed of the State of Ch'in j, and of conns 

sacrificing to him. 9. Hie H most refer in 
every case to — ‘ its place, its emolu- 

ment,’ Ao.; that is, what is appropriate to aueh 
great virtue. The whole is to to understood 
with reference to Shun. He died at the age of 
100 years. The word ‘ virtue ’ takes here the 
place of ‘ filial piety,' in the last pangraph, ac- 
cording to HAo, because that is the root, tto 
first and chief, of aU virtuee. 3. and ^ 
(according to Chu-J!|[, ‘thick,’ ‘litoral ') are 
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people, and adjusting his officers. Therefore, he received from 
Heaven the emoluments of dignity. It protect^ hinn, assisted him^ 
decreed him tiie throne ; sending from Heaven these favourer os it 
wrt rej^tedly.” 

$. * We ma^ sav therefore that he who is greatly virtuous will 
he sure to receive the wpointment of Heaven.’ 

Ch^. XVIIL ^ I. The Mtuster said, ‘ It is only king W&n of 
whom it can be said that he had no cause for grief! His mther was 
long Chi, and hm son was king WA. His father laid the foundar 
tions of Im dignity, and his son transmitted it. 

2. * Kiim Wd continued the enterf)rise of king Tdi, king Chl, 
Md king Win. He onw buckled on his armour, and got possramon 
of Ae kingdom. He did not lose the distinguished personal repo- 
tj^on which he had throughout the kingdom. His dignity was 
the royal throne. His riches were the possession of all within the 

bj most oommentaton u eqoally 
•■paWe of a good and bad ^ylieation. Thia 

bo aaid of butnotof ^ and flie ^ 

would aeem to determine 

Um moaning <rfboUi to be only nod. K thia 
be m>, then the laat olanae ia 

onlyan aftar-thonght of the writer, and, indeed, 
the aentiment <rfit ia out of plaoe in the eh^ter. 

^ ia beat taken, withK*ang-oh'kng,aB«^, 
and not, with Chd Hal, aa merely 4. See 

the Shih-chlng, IH iL Ode V. at. i, where wo 
hare two alight variationa of for and 

t for The prince apoken of ia king 

, whom thna brooght forward to confirm 
me laaaoo taken from Shnn. That lemon, how- 

over, la ataiednineh too broadly in the last para. „ , 

» le Well to aay that only Tirtne is al Wkn bimi»ir a. thlawnifte*** 


aolid title to eminence, but to hold fwth the 
certain attainment of wealth and poaitioa aa 
an inducement to virtne ia not freonialda te 
mortify. The case of Confudna himaelit 
attained neither to power nor to longlifr, maybe 
addneed as inconsistent with theae teadiittga 
18. Oh Koto Win, ktho Wfi, ann xbh mm 
or Cain. i. Shan’s father was bad, and 
fathers of Tlo and Yil were nndiatingniahad. 
Tlo and Shan's sons were both bod, and TV'* 
not remarkable. Bat to Win noiUter fiiHm 
nor son gave occasion bat for satUEmtion Mm 
happi ness. King Chi was the duke OhHi 
moet diatingoiahed by hit rtr 
tuee, and prowess, of all the prinoes of hiaUm 
He prepued the wav for the deration of m 
hunily. 

ia made to lofwto^^ jP|,‘thefMii>da*io**f 

the kingdom,* but it may aawdi be iafiir**4** 
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four seas. He offered his sacrifices in his ancestral temple, and his 
descendants maintained the sacrifices to himself. 

3 . ' It was in his old age that king Wfi received the appoint- 
ment to the throne, and the duke of Ch4u completed the virtuous 
course of WSn and WO. He carried up the title of king to T'fti 
and Chi, and sacrificed to all the former dukes above them with the 
royal ceremonies. And this rule he extended to the princes of the 
kin^om, the great officers, the scholars, and the common people. 
If ^e father were a great officer and the son a scholar, then the 
burial was that due to a great officer, and the sacrifice that due to 
a scholar. If the father were a scholar and the son a great offiomr, 
then the burial was that due to a scholar, and the sacrifice that due 
to a great officer. The one year’s mourning was made to extend only 

the father of Chl-ll, aprinee minister. In 4 ^ r^^is in Urn 4 * 1 » tone, 
^ |grett^^menefl,«ni^ who, in the decline of the in v^tioh the cluurseter mee ni — * to MMreiaetho 
^ 4 masty, drew to his fomily the thonghie goTeroign power.' 1 * 

ofUiepoi^le. — ‘theendofacoooon.’ It the boose of Chin trseed their lineal 

faasedherefbrthebeginningsofsopremeswsy, theTtK*af*^& j@Ys.a 0433 : Botinrsrioiie 
gM^totherarions progenitors of king Wa of tlml^ kingTiiendkingChl ere 

isinterpreted byK'ang-ch’&ng t— gpoken oi; as if the conferenoe of thoee tithe 
d«ntroyod the great Yin ; ’ and recent com- had been by king WfL On this tt»eare rery 

SS***®?.^**®®^ ™ I* ** worth j™ diasoseioiDn See the |lf BP Iw, *» *««. 

aelttng forth what may he said for and * 

*<*"?** I k 'He did not lose his distinguished 
* 2 ™W(m;'_ that is, thongh ho proceeded 
■•™>et hh ri^tftd sovereign, the people did 

e se their (pinion of his virtne. 3 . 

, ‘when old.' Wft was 87 when he 
■IMimr, and he <mly i^gned 7 yean. 
ffitteoUier Ihn ( the dnke of Chkn (see 

*■•>**% VI. axifrvi!l 


. ▼) acted as his ebief 


The troth seems to be, that Cfata-knn& oany 
ing ont his brothel’s wisbee by laws of State, 

confirmed the titles, and made Uie gwiMBl roh 

about lniri»l» und iwjrifioaiwliichiBdcoeribed. 
From ^ |S ^ we are at fint 

inelined to tranaSte in the moaent teim, hot 

the past with a reforense toOh^knng is mme 

eoR^ The ‘year'a mootning’ is thrt prin- 
eipeOy foraneleey and it did not extend beyood 


VOl,I. 


D d 
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to the great officers, but the three years’ mourning extended to the 
Son of Heaven. In the mourning for a father or mother, he allowed 
no difference between the noble and the mean.’ 

Chap. XIX. i. The Master said, ‘ How far-extending was the 
filial piety of Mng WA and the duke of Ch 4 u I 
^ 2. ‘Now filial piety is seen in the skilful carrying out of the 
wishes of our forefathers, and the skilful carrying forward of their 
undertakings. 

3. ‘In spring and autumn, they repaired and beautified the templ^ 
halls of their fiithers, set forth their ancestral vessels, displayed their 
various robes, and presented the offerings of the several seasons. 

4. ‘By means of the ceremonies of the ancestral temple, they 
distinguished the royal kindred according to their order of descent. 
By on lering the parties present according to their rank, Hiey dis- 
tinguished the more noble and the less. By the arrangement of the 


thA grefttoffioersy beesuse their uncles were the 
■objeets ef the princes and the soTereign^ and 
fe dlngs of Idndred must not be allowed to come 
into etdlision with the relation of ^rmnor and 
gorenwd. On the * three years* moumin^* see 
Analect^ XVH. 

19 . Tri yjjmsnHniu nuaii pig r x oy cse 
am> OP roB mm op CkIu. i. is 
taken hy Chft as meaning — ^oniTersally ae- 
knowledged;* ^fio'^eEctendi^* is better, and 
eeoMds with the meaning of the term in other 
parts of tike Work. a. This definition of 
OT^filial^ety/isworthyofnotiee. Itsopeia- 
tkn pa ss e s not with the lives of parents and 
pMUkWpuMtta. A*'I|‘A>‘*"*°°*^**>* 
■■* 0 ;* Iwt ICn g liiih idAw n . »Mmi» to require the 
■ddttiOB «C mar. 3 . ^|^,— Um sorezeigmi 

cf <a^ Mwrttekl, aa tli«r«tiU do, to tbair 
aataaataaa tmrj aaaaon. Stedkomug from the 


spring, the names of the aaerifieee appear to 
hare been-^, ifi or ^ 

others, however, give the names as jpO, jfft 
while some affirm that the epriag 
BBcrificowasj^^. Though luring and autoniB 
only are mentioned in the tort, we are to ini' 
dentand that what is said of tto **orUoa^te 
thoeeaeaaonaapplieBtoaUtheothezsL 
— 'halls or temples of ancestors,' of whidi tl» 
sovereign had seven (see the ^snAjatagisi^t 
all inelnded in the name of 
‘ancestral,' or ‘venemhle, voasela.' Cmft 
undentands by them relies, something libs cw 
regalia. ChingK'angHsh'fi^ makes th«n,a|ia 
ai^Mrmtly wi& mmecone^eaB, atmi^ taa 
taerifieial veamla.' ^ — ‘lower ahi 

npper garmotta,' with the latter of which the 
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services, they made a distinction of talents and worth. In the 
ceremony of general pledging, the inferiors presented the cup to 
their superiors, and thus something was given the lowest to do. At 
the concluding feast, places were given according to the hair, and, 
thus was made the distinction of years. 

5. ‘ They occupied the places of their forefathers, practised their 
ceremonies, and performed their music. They reverenced those 
whom they honoured, and loved those whom they regarded with 
affection. Thus they served the dead as they would have served 
them alive ; they served the departed as they would have served 
them had they been continued among them. 


putieg personating the deceased were invested. 
4. It was an old interpretation that the sacri- 
floes and accompanying services, spoken of here, 
were not the seasonal services of every year, 
which are the subject of the preceding para- 
graph, but the great and sacrifices ; 
and to that view I would give in my adhesion, 
^e sovereign, as mentioned above, had seven 
J^. One belonged to the remote ancestor to 

whom the dynasty traced its origin. At the 
saerifices, his spirit-tablet was placed 
hunting the east, and on each side were ranged, 
wne in a row, the tablets belonging to the six 
j^ers, those of them which fronted the south 
Ming, in the genealogical line, the fathers of 
•nose who fronted the north. As fronting the 
Muth, the region of brilliancy, the former were 

called Ifg ; the latter, from the north, the 
■aihs region, were called As the dynasty 
VM prolonged, and successive sovereigns died, 
MW oldertablets were removed, and transferred 
to what was called the |^, yet so that one 

^ ^8 displaced the topmost and 

■o with the At the sacrifices, the royal 

hlndred arranged themselves as they were do- 
•Mnded from a on the left, and from a ^ 
®h the right, and thus a genealogical eorrect- 

D C 


ness of place was maintained among them. 
Tlie ceremony of 'general pledg- 

ing ’ occurred towards the end of the sacrifice. 
Chu Hst takes in the 3rd tone, saying that 
to have anything to do at those services was 
accounted honourable, and after the sovereign 
had commenced the ceremony by taking 'a 
cup of blessing,' all the juniors presenM a 
similar cup to the seniors, and thus were caUed 
into employment. Ying-tfi takes in its 

ordinary tone, , ‘ the inferiors were 

the superiors,' i.e. the juniors did presmit acup 
to their elders, but had the honour of diinking 
first themselves. The was a concluding 
feast confined to the royal kindred. 5. 

according to K'ang-ch'kng, is — ‘as- 
cended their thronee;' according to Chfl, it 
ie ‘ trod 00 — te. occupied — their plaoee in the 
ancestral temple.* On either view, the state- 
ment must be taken with allowance. The 
ancestors of king Wfi bed not been kinge, and 
their places in the temples had only been those 
of princes. The same may be said of the four 
particulars which follow. By ‘those wheuu 
they' — i. e. their piv^enitors — ‘ honoured ' are 
intended their ancestors, and by ‘those whom 
they loved,' their descendants, and indeed all 
the people of their government. The two con- 
elading sentences are important, as the Jesuits 

2 
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6. * the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth they 
served and by- the ceremonies of the ancestral temple they 
sacrificed to their ancestors. He who understands the ceremmiies 
of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, and the meaning of the 
several sacrifices to ancestors, would find the government of a king^ 
d<nn as ea^ as to look into 1^ palm ! ’ 

Chap. xX. t. The duke Ai asked about government. 


nainly iMuad on them tha defenee of tbeir 
nmeUea in permittiiig thair eonTeris to ood> 
tinne the mwiflaaa to their an ee eton. We read 
In “flbuan i iM SMnenjiktlMQiXiUj'— the work 
Intonettn end otfaera, to whieh I Iutb made 
fteqoeat tnftiranee:— 'Jb fhrimit at dariaaimia 
taOOaa aMela p nbari palaal, UgUimim praUclt 
takamoHa aamaam aaat, tmd aadaaa iaiaattam atfir~ 
man maltae aimm a a a aatiirnltai pUatam atpOUieum 

****r‘'‘**~ •*¥* '*1l *~*' ~'~i" nur rrtrfrn 

oAw aafantttaa axanaboMl, ax tx O m at ex 
dtonaNt rndaxa taebr/aeOa itak ii t , kaa rltxa aim 
dafimelaa /kiaaa aur* ahOaa, mattbatoa kaaataeaat ia 
hamram k otwjutvm pamhun, aUam paat martam 
fwn iiihnaWiiKiKm; nam ai fuid Htfe diaimm of- 
amataaeaU, aaar dieanf Cia^idata — PHaaaa aaratra aoUtaa 
dtSmcto, aS kackm aaniabmt aivantibua/ This is 
ingmions reasoning, bnt does it meet the fiMt 
that aaeriflee is an entirely new element 
introdneed into the serviee <d Uie dead? 
& What la said about the aacrifiees to Qod, 
however, ia important, in referenee tothoTiews 
sriiich we ahoidd form about the aneient re* 


Ugfam of China. K'ang<«h’ing took to h 
the aaerillee to Heaven, oOsred, at the wintei 
aolitiee, in the aoutham suburb of th( 
iiiq»erialei47; an^j^tobettuitoflendtothc 
Buthf at sonmer aolstioe, in the norUteriL 
CaiAagrMewithhiBL them, however, 

add that aft^ vre are to nnderataikid 

Jg J;, ‘Soiereign Barth ^ Jg ^ 

tST uri* here ia vrim 

maa^y OMttroverted byKko and many oUiera, 
But neithar the opinion of the two great ecm- 
mentahwa that Jg -4* ia anpp re as o d for Um 
sate of bnrvity, mar tho opinion of othara thai 
hy S^ we are to umderaland the tutelary ddtiai 
<d£aaa, aSMathe ja^Bcnt <rfthe Sags him- 


ael^ that the serviee of one being— even of Cod 
— was designed by aU those eetemonies, Ste 
my ‘Notions of the ChinsaeconoemingOod ami 
Spiiita,' pp. 50-53. The eeremoniea ot the aa> 
eeatral traple embrace the gredt and Isaa 
quent sarvioea of thejgandjp^CiaatheAma* 
leet% HL x. ii) and the seasonal sanriSees^ at 
edUeh only the antnmnal ona^i^^laspa eM ei 
here. Theoldoonunsntatontakey^aaojjl^ 
with the meaning of ‘to plaes^'andimta^ 

pret — ‘the government of the Wiigdcw wedd 
be aa easy as to place anything in the pahn.* 
Hiis view is defended in the d[| ^ 

has the advantage of aeoonnting better for the 
We are to onderetand ‘ Oe meaning sf 
the sacrifioee to anoeatora,' as inclnding sB 
the uses mentioned in par. 4. It is net aaa^ 
to understand the eonnexiom b ut we e n the flim 
part of this patagr^ih and the general ol^astef 
the chapter. IhMng the paragn^ by ittal^ 
it teaebea thataproper knowledge and pneUfo 
of tho duties of rttigian and filial pie^ werid 
amply equip a ruler for all tfoa onties «f Mi 
govenunent. 

20. On aovnmmanr: sMo wm o minmraM* 
HOW ir FT»nrre on mn oKanaomB on tnn e^ 


ncsBaAPms iaisatao rr, ann b)Ow ma r usi asm 

on na cwanacimn or m s e v nnman xoMCfo 
Wo have here <nw of ttm follial' aipinHbmi m 
Oonfoeins'a views on this snbjaet, theq^M 
nnfidds them only as a dsaa dp t hm at m 
government of ttiekingtWkn and Wft. 
ehi^ter there ia the remarkable intarmin^iafo 
whieh we have aaen in ‘The Oreat Ltarnlnn 
<f nhat in peonliar to a mlsr, and fa «» 
nnivetaal i^Heatlon, nrom ttw uuniinding 
paragn^hi^ the transitian is eaqyto thsi 
and m^ dMfawlt part of the Work. 

dapttr fa fimnd also ia the SBf fatt 

~*rnHwrabt» «AiwaLi»s 
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2. The Master said, ‘ The ^vemment of Wito and WA is dis- 

in the records— the tabletB of wood and bamboa Let there 

toe men and the government will flourish; but without tiie men. 
their government decays and ceases. 

3. ‘ WiA Ae men the growth of government is rapid, jnst 
as v^tation is rapid in the earto ; and moreover (heir government 

he caUed an easily-growing rush. 

4. ' Therefore the administration of government lies in gettutg 

men. Such men are to be got ijr means of (he nd»‘s otm 
<»aracter. That character is to be cultivated by his treadmg in 
^ dfi^. And the treading those ways of duty is to be 
cultivated by the cherishing of benevolence. 

5* ‘ Benevolence is the charaderitHe dement ^ humanity, mmI 
gnat exercise of it is in loving relatives, j^hteonaness is 
accordance of actions with what m rights and the great 


*• — ■®® Analecta, ILxix, eioL 

A tablets of wood, one of whieh 
to 100 ehaneters. TOm ^6 
^*'**'* flji slips of bamboo tied together. In 

Le. mlerB like Wkn and 
^ winist eiBsnehastheyhsd. 3.K'ang- 
•k'^and'nng-t&take^ as- jH, *to exert 
**V^*^’ intwprot: — ‘A mler ooght to 

yssMnisdfin thepnetioeof goremment, as 
^*Sft i*ssH *0 prodnen and to nnr- 

ChAHsttske-M— 

‘ks%,'« 

to make 

““^'"•yksstens goTenuaeBt;' bnt the A 
*yfc e taken with B>eeialrrfbresine to the pie- 
?^P**H«»ph, as in the translation. The 
"■•Maantstois to<A Iff fSr os the name 


n iMset (so it a defined in the m 9^1, a 
^ «fbsa said to take the young 7 t£i^. 



berry eatopOlar, and keep thaaa in its holak 
where they are tranefiinnud into bsaai 8a^ 
(hey saiA does goreenmant tnaeigcm tta 
people. This a in s eeetd s nee witt the 1 
gn^ as we find it in the 

This rlew is maintained also in the A 
But weoannetheaiiate in ptefaringCu^Ha^ 
asinthetranriatfcn IheaUiaristooaboBid. 
He taksa as if it weee wfcU^ 

as well as 1 ^, is the nasae of raiieas toAao 
oraedges. 4. In thej^]^ 
hSTO A ’***** ‘■^ ■• ***^ *^ 

meaning. By^ghete> eaya Chfi are im 

tended 'the duties efonieenalebligatiaiu' in 
par.^ 'which,’ adds Hte^'arattaways of tta 
Mea^ in aoeoadanoe with the nahm* 
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it is in honouring the worthy. The decreasing measures of the love 
due to relatives, aud the steps in the honour due to the worthy, 
are produced hy the frinciple of propriety. 

6. ‘When those in inferior situations do not possess the con- 
fidence of their superiors, they cannot retain the government of the 
people. 

7. ‘ Hence the sovereign may not neglect the cultivation of his 
own character. Wishing to cultivate his character, he may not 
neglect to serve his parents. In order to serve his parents, he may 
not neglect to acquire a knowledge of men. In order to know men, 
he may not dispense with a knowledge of Heaven. 

8. ‘ The duties of universal obligation are five, and the virtues 
wherewith they are practised are three. The duties are those 
between sovereign and minister, between father and son, between 


Alfc, ‘ Benerolence is man.' We find 
the same language in Mencius, VII. Ft ii. 16. 
This virtue is called aair, ‘ because loving, feel- 
ing, and the forbearing nature, belong to man, 
as is bom. They are that whereby man is 
man.* See the 

the 3rd tone, read sAdt. It is opposed to 
ftad BMSiis ‘decreasing^' ‘growing less.' For 

IS ^ ^ ^ w ’ IS 

/^ pwhich would seem to mean — ‘ are that 
wherehy’ ceremonies are produced.' But there 
follow the words-H ^ -tfc- 

The 'produced' in the translation can only=> 
'diatingniahed.' Ting-t& explains /j; by 

6 . This has crept into the text here by 
mistake. Zt belongs to par. 17, below. We do 
not find it here in the ^ 7. i« 


here the ruler or sovereiffH, I fail in trying to 
trace the connexion between the different parts 
of this paragraph. ‘ He may not be without 
knowing men.' — Why? 'Because,' we are toM, 
‘ it is by honouring, and being courteons to tha 
worthy, and securing them as friends, that a 
man perfects his virtue, andisable to server 
relatives.' ‘ He may not be without Imewing 
Heaven.' — ^Why? ‘Because,' it is said, ‘tha 
gradations in the love of relativea and the 
honouring the worthy, are all heaven ]^ a^ 
rangements and a heavenly order, — nahnal, 
necessary, principles.' But in this e^ana^ 
tion, has a very different mea iyn g 

firom what it has in the previous clause. 
too, is here forentt, its meaning being mote rw 
stricted than in par. 5. 8. From this dosmW 
par. II, there is brought before us the charaetar 
of the ‘men,’ mentioned in par. a, on whoW 
depends the flourishing of ‘ goetrrantfi^ whieB 
government is exhibited in paragraphs 

—‘the paths proper toba 
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husband and wife, between elder brother and younger, and those 
belonging to the intercourse of friends. Those five are the duties 
of universal obligation. Knowledge, magnanimity, and energy, 
these three, are the virtues universally binding. And the means 
by which they carry the duties into practice is singleness. 

9. ‘Some are born with the knowledge of mose duties; some 
know them by study ; and some acquire the knowledge after a 
painfiil feeling of their ignorance. But the knowledge being 
possessed, it comes to the same thing. Some practise them with a 
natural ease ; some from a desire for their advantages ; and some by 
strenuous effort. But the achievement being made, it comes to the 
same thing.’ 

10. The Master said, ‘ To be fond of learning is to be n^ to 
knowledge. To practise with vigour is to be near to magnanimity. 
To possess the feeling of shame is to be near to energy. 


trodden by all under heaven,’ = the path of the 
is the knowledge necessary to 
•fcoooe the detailed coarse of duty. ( ■= 
‘ the unselfishness of the heart ’) 
a the magnanintUy (so I style it for want of a 
ti^tter term) to pursue it. ^ is the valiant 
*"Wi whidi maintains the permanence of the 
dudee and the piaetioe. wiatTi# 
this, according to Ying-tfi, means — 



virtues, there has been but one method. There 
has been no change in modem times and an- 
cient.’ This, however, is not satisfaetory. Wo 
want a substantive meaning, for — •. This 

Chtt Hsi gives us. Hesays. 

< — . is simply sincerity;’ the sinoerify, 
that is, on which the rest of the work dwells 
with such strange prodieatiMi. I tr en sla t e, 
therefore, — • here by thigltnese. There eemna 

a reference in the term to ch^ i. p. 3. 
The singleness is that of the soul in the wpre- 
bension and practice of the duties of the Hes^ 
which is attained to by watchfulness over ons’s 
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11. ‘ He who knows these three things, knows how to cultivate 
his own character. Knowing how to cultivate his own character, he 
knows how to govern other men. Knowing how to govern other 

be knows how to govern the kingdom with all its States and I hrnilies . 

12. ‘All who have the government of the kingdom with its 
States tod families have nine standard rules to follow ; — ^viz. the 
cultivation of their own characters ■ the honouring of men of virtue 
tod talents; ^affection towards their relatives; respect towards 
the great ministers ; kind and considerate treatment of the whole 
body of officers ; d^ding with the mass of the people as children ; 
encouraging the resort of all classes of artisans; indulgent treatr 

•eli; when almt. I understand as in graph, whieh makes an approximation at least 

the second clause of the paragraph. 9, Com- three 'virtneB whioh conneet with the 

pore Analects, XVL ix. jK|I,— compare Am- attainable by every <me. 

What oonndots the ▼anous steps of the 

leets, XX. ii SS, and tone, ‘ to force,’ ‘ to “ unlimited confidence in the power of the 

employ violent efforts.’ Chtt Hal savs ‘ The .**>® ™l®r> ^ oe- 

• . yuu x»ai says me casion to noint out an fronnontw in ‘'ThaOiviat 


of universal obligation.' But is there the three- “ '’® •>orne in mind, constitute the governr 

fold difference in the knaic 2 «^ of those duties 7 “®“* Wfl, referred to in par. a. 

And who are they who can practise them ^““““^“tors arrange the 4th and 5th rnlee 
with entire ease ? 10. Chtt Hsi observes that ***® »®eond ; and the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 

y B . h.™ I. th. 

“d unable to <to govern.’ The student wiU do 

aeoompliah this.’ Then comes this paragraph, j., ^ 

•Coiiltacinssaid,’*c. The Q, therefore, 1 ® «»de«tand a Rafter 

prove that Tsze-eze took this im^iterfirom some — the 6^ here are nnderstood specially the 

^^document,thrtwhiehw.haveinthe ofllcere called 6®, «, and -ffi, the H 

i|c. PB> s®*"® Confoelos’s words si P»M» |Sy> fiC' 

were intended to encourage and stimulate the “ t®**®" *»■ 

^*'*"®® guartions, wore not styled Ef, ‘ministwh’ 

might be nearly, if not abeolntely, attained to. . . _ ^ 

Axtu K.. I. OT‘*orvBnta.’ See the Shtt-ching, V. xxl & «• 

to be »»l»«nied,’i.e. being llit.i.|xr ._iv._l.tar - .--a 

ashamed at being below others, leading to the ^ 

di^nnination not to be so. ij. ‘These three — the minister irf Instruotion, ft* 

things’ are the three things in the last para- minister^ Roligion, fie. See the Shfi, V. xxi. 
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meat of men from a distance ; and the kindly cherishing of Ihe 
princes of the States. 

13. ‘By the 'ruler’s cultivation of his own character, the dnties 
^ univerltd obligation are set forth. By honouring men of virtue 
and talents, he is preserved from errors of jud^ent. By showing 
affection to his relatives, there is no grumbmig nor resentment 
among his uncles and brethren. By respecting the great ministers, 
he is kept from errors in the practice of government. By kind and 
oorudderate treatment of the whole body of officers, they are led to 
make the most grateful return for his courtesies. By dealing with 
tile mass of the people as his children, they are led to exhort one 
another to what is good. By encouraging the resort of all classes 
of artisans, his resources for exjienditure are rendered ample. By 
indulgent treatment of men from a distance, they are brought to 
resort to him from all quarters. And by kindfy cherishing the 
princes of the States, the whole kingdom is brought to revere him. 

^ ,— the pt. are the host | Chte-li, XXXIX 1-5. 


m. . . __ 

of (oboidinate olBeen after the two preceding 
K-ang.ch-*ngMya,-^|g 
>to reoeiTe,’ to wMeli Ying-tA adds— 

‘being M the aame body with 
Cbft Ha! brings ont the force of the 

that he plaoee himaelf in tbeir place, and ao 
anminea their feelinga.’ 

aaarl^ to mate chiM ren of, ‘to treat hinmyaa 

•all to e«ne,’a ‘to encourage.’ The T* . 
••‘rarioua artisana,’ were, by the atatntea of 
under the an^rintendence of a apeeial 
ave^Md it was hie busineaB to draw them oot 
■•o lerui from among the people. See the 


by ^ nncteratanda ^ ‘gnaata 
enroya^ and traTdlen.ortnveUing inerebanta ' 
K'ang-eh’tngondwatandabythem^^jii^ ^ 
^ ‘the prlnees of anrroanding kit^ 
dome, ’ ie. of the tribea that lay beyond the aht 
A or MU tenurae of the Gbia mlow 

But theae would hardly bo ^ken of before Uie 
0^. And amoi^ Aaai, in the 9th rul^ 

would be inoloded the or gueata, the 
princea themaolToa at the royal ooifrt, or tbeir 
enToya. X doubt whether a^othinbeddo the 
j|^ or tiBTelling merchant^ are intended by 
the*# A. Ifwennyadop^howo»er,K'anr 
ohlh^ view, thia ia the rule for the treatment 
of frnulgaera Iqr the gof einment of China. 13. 
Thia paragraph deaeiihaa the lu^ipy aAcU of 
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14. ‘Self-adjustment and purification, with careful regulation of 
his dress, and the not making a movement contrary to the rules of 
propriety: — this is the way for a niler to cultivate his person. 
Discardmg slanderers, and keeping himself firom the seductions of 
beauty ; making light of riches, and giving honour to virtue : — ^this 
is the way for him to encourage men of worth and talents. Giving 
&em plams of honour and large emolument, and sharing with them 
in their likes and dislikes : — this is the way for him to encourage 
his rdatives to love him. Giving them numerous officers to dis- 
charge their orders and commissions : — this is the way for him to 
encourage the great ministers. According to them a generous con- 
fidence, and making their emoluments large : — ^this is the way to 
encourage the body of officers. Employing them only at the proper 
times, and making the imposts light : — this is the way to encourage 
the people. By daily examinations and monthly trials, and by 
making their rationa in accordance with their labours : — this is the 


obaarving the aboTv nine rolea — by 

an mderatood the fin dntlee of aninraal 
eUigation. We read in the Q : — ‘About 

theae nine rolea, the only tioable is that 
aovereigns an not able to practise them strenn- 
oosly. Let the ruler be really able to cnltiyate 
his perstm, then will the universal duties and 
nnireraal virtues be aU-^implete, so tiiat he 
shaU be an example to the whole kingdom, with 
its States and families. Those duties wiU be set 
"P (ii; jLL) men will know what to 
Imitate.* means, according to Chft 

“® doubts 

n to princi ple.* K'aog-«h'ang explains it by 
‘his counsels will be good.* This 
latter is the meaning^ the worthies being those 


specified in the note on the i»«coding para- 
graph, their sovereign*8 counsellors and guides. 
The addition of determines the to be 

uncles. See the ^ Lir. ^ ^ 
all the younger branches of the ruler's kindred. 

3SS ; but the deception and mis- 
take will be in the affairs in charge of these 
great ministers, and -f- are the same 

parties. — as in Analects, IL xx. Ting- 

til explains it here— ‘They will exhort 
stimulate one 'another to serve their row. 

On^^ Chft Hsl says:— ‘The rosmtel 

all clasaeeof artisans being eneourag^ 
is an intercommunication of the produetiomi 
labour, and an interchange of men*B bmvi«|» 
and the husbandman and the trafficker (>• w 
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way to encourage the classes of artisans. To escort them on their 
departure and meet them on their coming ; to commend the good 
among them, and show compassion to tlie incompetent :— this is the 
way to treat indulgently men from a distance. To restore families 
whose Ime of succession has been broken, and to revive States that 
have been extmguished ; to reduce to order States that are in con- 
cision, and support those which are in peril; to have fixed times 
for their own reception at court, and the reception of their envoys; 
to wnd them away after liberal treatment, and welcome their coming 
wth smaU contributions .—this is the way to cherish the princes^ 
the States. 

/§• government of the kingdom with its States 

k ^*“®® ^®’^® *^® above nine standard roles. And the mpaus 
by which they are carried into practice is singlenesa 
. ^ all things success depends on previous preparation, and 

without such previous preparation there is sure to be fiulure. If 
what 18 to be spoken be previously determined, there will be no 

^ «a«a8 which is designed <«pe .id- 1 follews this psngnph, preceded hj 

y to one another. Hence the resources for ' ' — ^ ^ 

are sufficient.' I suppose that Chh 

* wsnt of some mention of azriculture in 

•"““non with these rules, and thought to find 
• ^00 for it here. Mfio would make ^ - 

Seothot|jJ^ 

1 *• loc. Compare also A ^ 'i®, n i9- 


S - yj asmeaning 

{B, 'frontier kingdoms,' but the usage of 
^ •®unst such an interpretation. 

wehavointho^ 

™"»«»awttcwrtitete6epnBe<Me<i?’ andthea 


Q.'Confuoiuasaid.' I- 

chap.xTi.3. The blending together^ aa equally 
important, attaniioii to inward purify and ta 
dress, seems straiige enough te a weatem 
reader. |g|, throag^MO^-'to sthnulato in 
a friendljr wajr.’ I haye tnuulated jffi 

“•■Wftll ill 

the nppor boi^ Oc 
noun, and the soeoad the eerh. Tbo use of 
jf in lefereneo to the prinoe’s tnatment at 
, the afkers is strange, but the tnuHlBtioii gieee 
whatatyeaiato bethc meaning. Kaag^h'i^ 
e^IahM:— 'Hakiiig large the emdainent at 
the higml and eiBeere’;’ bat, aewordlng to the 
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stombling. ^ If afi&irs be previoiisly determined, there will be no 
difficulty with them. If one’s actions have been previously do- 
termined, there will be no sorrow in connexion with them. If 
principles of conduct have been previously determined, the practice 
of them will be inexhaustible. 

17. ‘When those in inferior situations do not obtain the con- 
fidence of the wvereign, they cannot succeed in governing the 
people.^ There is a way to obt^ the confidence of the sovereign;— 
if one is not trusted by bis friends, he will not get the confidence 
of bis sovereign. There is a way to being trusted by one’s friends; 
—if one is not obedient to his parents, he will not be true to friends. 
There is a way to being obedient to one’s parents ; — if one, on turn- 
ing his thoughts in upon himself, finds a want of sincerity, he will 


•nalogjr of aU Uie other elanaea, and ^0 
nnst be deeetiptiTe of the ruler. ^ 
e<anpare Ana. I. y. For Wr we hare in 


iR* whiah K'ang-eh'ftng ez> 
plainaby^^, 

‘rationa allowed bygorem. 
ment;' — eee Morrieon, character 3^. Ch4 
fellows K’angHsh'inA bat I agree lUo, 
tlott S and not^u to be enbetitotedhere 

4th tone, ‘to weigh,’ ‘to be 

oecovding to-' The trials and examinations, 
with thew rations, show that the artisans axe 
not to bo understood as dispersed among the 
pe<^e. Amb a ss adors feom foreign ooontries 
have bem receired xq> to the present century, 
according to the rules here prescribed, and the 
two last legnlations are quite in harmony with 
the aupwioiity that China elaima orer the 
uountnea whi<^ they may repieeent. But in 


the case of trayellers, and travelling merdiani^ 
passing from one State to another, tiieie warn 
anciently regulations, which may be addneed 
to iUnstrate all the expresaitms hm ; — see the 
^ ^%.aadtheg^,teloc. 

*’ jS 10 Ann. XX. i. 7 . We 

naturiuly understand the last danse at irsan* 
ing — ‘the memis by whidi they are eairisd 
into practice is one and the same.’ Ash 
this means will be the ^ ‘pteyMus 

preparation' of the next paragnqih. Wr 1* 



who take the two paragraphs together, 
according to ChO, ‘the one thing’ is staoitdK 
as in par. 8. x& The ‘aU thinn’ haarefereiMe 
to the above duties^ virtues, st a nd a r d ruj* 

17. The object here seems to be to show that US 

singleneaB, or sincerity, lies at the basis of that 
previous impsration, whidi is ess en t i al ^***' 
cess in any and every thing. The st^srf^ 
climax conduct ns to it, and this aineeiwr^ 
again made dependent on the understa ndi n g 
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not be obedient to bis parents. There is a way to the attainment 
of sincerity in one’s self; — ^if a man do not understand what is good, 
he will not attain sincerity in himself. 

1 8. ‘Sincerity is the way of Heaven, The attainment of 
sincerity is the way of men. He who possesses sincerity, is he who, 
without an effort, hits what is right, and apprehends, without the 
exercise of thought; — he is the sage who naturally and easily 
embodies the riff At way. He who attains to sincerity, is he who 
chooses what is good, and firmly holds it fast. 

19. ‘To this attainment there are requisite the extensive study 
of what is good, accurate inquiry about it, careful reflection on i^ 
the clear discrimination of it, and the earnest practice of it. 

20. ‘The superior man, while there is anything he has not 
studied, or while in what he has studied there is anything he can- 
not understand, will not intermit his labour. While there is any- 


tt ytbit ia good, npoii trhieh point aee the 
MKt ^pt«r. 3, scoording 

toTing-tt, ‘ do not get the mind— fdeaaed feel 
tog-of the aoTereign.' We nae ‘to gain,* 
■■d ‘to win,’ sometiines, in a similar way. 
*a Pttette (p. 156) says : — 
sMmti, ^ est in tonanto.’ 
a in the oonerete^ aa much as the otho’, and 
^•M^ielow, to be eharaeteiistio of the sage. 

R the quality possessed absolutely. 

' is the same acquired. ‘Hie way 


— .wan,’ — this, aeoording to — ‘the 

rWv^hHeairenpnrsuoe.’ Cha ]ul eaqtlsins 
^tbenudamental, natural course of heayenly 
Kbosaja: — ‘this Is like the accord* 
Mwednaturein the Mean, considered to be ihb 
basing Us root in Heasmi.’ Wemightae- 


qniesee in this^ but fior the oppoaithai J 

on which Mto says : — 

>.s .sW .:Ae. lb 


wn. ^."e ^ Wi# ^ — 

‘this is like the enltiTatkm of the path 
in the Doctrine of the Mean, eonsidezed to ba 
SHs FASB, haTing its completion from m a n .’ 
But this takes the second and third utter- 
ances in the Work as independent sentiments^ 
which they are not. I do not see my way to 
rest in any but the old interpretation, eztrasa* 
gant as it is.— At this point, the chapter in the 
ceases to be the same with that before 

us, and diverges to another sulyect. zp. The 
dillbrent processes which lead to the attain- 
ment «f sincerity. Theglossin ihe|||| ^ 
that ‘the dre ^ all refer to the uM it fosd 
in the last chapter, the fise universal duties. 
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thing he has not inquired about, or anything in what he has in- 
quired about which he does not know, he will not intermit his 
labour. While there is anything which he has not reflected on, or 
anything in what he has reflected on which he does not apprehend, 
he will not intermit his labour. While there is an3rthing which he 
has not discriminated, or his discrimination is not clear, he will not 
intermit his labour. If there be anything which he has not practised, 
or his practice fails in earnestness, he will not intermit his labour. 
If another man succeed by one effort, he will use a hundred efforts. 
If another man succeed by ten efforts, he will use a thousand. 

21. ‘Let a man proceed in this way, and, though dull, he will 
surely become intelligent ; though weak, he will surely become 
strong.’ 

Chap. XXI. When we have intelligence resulting from sincerity, 
this condition is to be ascribed to nature ; when we have sincerity 


and the nine standard rules being included 
therein.' Bather it seems to me, that the 
aeeording to the idiom pointed out seTeral 
tiiiMS in the Analects, simply intensifies the 
me a nin g of the different Teihs, whose regimen 
it is. M Here we have the determination 
which is necessary in the prosecution of the 
above proeesaea, and par. ai states the result 
of it. Chft Hal makes a pause at the end of the 
first eleus e in each part of the paragraph, and 
interprets thus ‘ If he do not study, well. 
Bat if he do, be will not give over till he under- 
stands what he studies,’ and so on. Butitseems 


more natnral to eairy the snppoeition in 
over the whole of every pert, as in the tianala. 

tion, which moreover aabstankially agrees with 
Tini^tk’s interpretation.— Hare terminates the 
thirdpartef the Work. ItwaatoillustrmteLaa 
Chft Hal told us, how ‘the path of the Mean 
cannot ha left.' The author aaems to have kept 
this point before him in chapters xiii-xvi, but 


the next three are devoted to the one subject 
of filial piety, and the aoth, to the general 
subject of government. Some things are said 
worthy of toing remembered, and others whleb 
require a careM sifting ; but, on the whole, we 
do not find ourselves advanced in an under- 
standing of the argument of the Work. 

21. Thz Bxco-BOGaL oomtcxion or smoasHT 
am, nrsEUiciEscs. With this ehapter om- 
menees the fourth pari of the Work, whidb 
as Chft observes in his oonelnding note, is an 
expansion of the iSth paragraph at the pre- 
ceding ehapter. It is, in a gnat measure, a 
glorification of the sage, finally resting in the 
person of Confueius ; but the high eharaetartf 
the sage, it is maintained, is not nnat t a ln a h ia 
by others. He realizes the ideal of hnm an^. 
Imt by his example and lessons, the same idem 
is loought within the reach of many, peihM* *■ 
aU. The ideal of humanity, — theporfcot»^ 
aeter belonging to the sage, whioh ranks Iw 

on a level with Heaven,— is indicated bj fjjg 
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r^ulting from intelligence, this condition is to be ascribed to instruo- 
tion. But given the sincerity, and there shall be the inteI%eiioe ; 
given tlie intelligence, and there shall be the sincerity. 

The ahcme is the twenty-first chapter. Tsze-sze takes up in it, and diseourses fiotn, tit 
subjects of ‘ the way of Heaven ' and ‘ the way <f men,' meiUioned in the preceding 
chapter. The twdve chapters that foUow are all from Tsze-tee, repeating and 
'illustrating the meaning of this one. 


> Chap. XXII. It is only he who is possessed of the most com- 


tad we haye no single term in English, wh.*.ch 
^a be considered as the complete equivalent 
oflhat character. The Chinese themselves had 
d^c^ty in arriving at that definition 
wit which is now generally acquiesced in. In 

^ (quoted in the 

5)1 we are told that ^the Han scholars were 
•11 Ignorant of its meaning. Under the Sung 
dynasty, first came ^ ^ jg, who defined it 

jfieedomfromaUdec^twm. After him, 
said that it meant J^, ceaedess- 
nnt. Then, one oftheCh&ng called it 
kntomfivmaUmeml error; and finally, ChQ HsI 
•Mad to this the pomtire element of 

and reatify, on which the definition of ^ 


I wmplete.| B^mnsat calls it— fa perfection, 
a fnonUeo Intorcetta and hia 


Simplicity 

intSS??*"*? seems to be w^t is chiefly 
^ term ; — ^the disposition to, and 

of, what is good, without any deterio* 
wment>with no defect of intelligenoe, or 
of selfish thoughts. Thw beings 
to Heaven and Earth, ,and to the 
*”■ not naturally sages, may, by cul- 


tivating the intelligenoe of what is good, : 
themselves to thfaelevation. 'j^and^^eany 

ns back to the first chapter, but the terms have 
a different force, and the longer I dwell qioa 
it, the more am I satisfied with C!hft Hst's pro- 
nouncement in his that is here 

j^,<poaseaBingfrom natorey'and^^ 
'learning it,’ and therefore I have tran^ 
lated tj — 'istobeaaeribedto.’ Whea, 
however, he makes a dilbrenee in theeomMadoat 
between the perteof the two elsneee — 

W explaine— ^ 

cerity ia invariebly intelligent, and inteiHgimee 
may arrive at sineerity,' this is not dssHng 
fairly with his text. 

Here,attheont8et, ImaybbserretliatiiatliiB 
portion of the Woik,thnv are qMdallytMthne 
following dogmas, whi^ an mors than quae- 
tionsble ; — nt, ThattbemanaraaesDeD— &gie 
— nstonlty in a atatecffmoral perfection; an^ 
That the aame moral peifoetion ia attainable ^ 
others, in whom its devdopmeni is impeded by 
their matwial mgsnixatioo, and the infloenoe 
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S lete sinoerity that can exist under heaven, who can give its full 
evelopment to bis nature. Able to give its full development to his 
own nature, he can do the same to the nature of other men. Able 
to give its full development to the nature of other men, he can give 
them full development to the natures of animals and things. Able 
to give their full development to the natures of creatures and things^ 
he can assist the transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven and 
Earth. Able to assist the transforming and nourishing powers of 
Heaven and Earth, he may with Heaven and Earth form a temiim. 


of ezteroal Uiing* ; ond 3 rd, That the imder* 
atanding of rriut ia good wUl certainly lead to 
each moral perfeatioii. 

83. THBanuiaaovanraEBiTT; aansowxsa 
looBaaaom or zr roana a manor wim HaaTsa 
aanEanm. On ^ ~|> ^ ChtlHal aajB 
that it denotee ‘Uie reality ofWe Tirtne of the 
Sage, to whieh there i« nothing in the world 
Uirt can be added.’ This ie oorrect, and if we 
were to render — ‘ It ia only the meet emoere mun 
nuder heayen,’ the translation would be wrong, 
meana aimply ‘to exhaust,’ but, by what 


proeenaea and in what way, the chancier tells 
ns nothing about. The ‘ ^ying full deyelop- 
UMikt to bis nature, ’hoyrayer.may be understood, 
with HXo, aa= ‘pursuing xbb raxB in aoooid- 
anee with his nature, so that what Heayen has 
eonferred on him is displayed withoot abort* 
emning or let.’ The ‘giving its development 
to the nature of other men’ indicates the S^f^’s 
helping thmn, by his example and lessons, to 
peifeet themselves. ‘ Hiaexhaosting the nature 
rtf things’ Le. of all other beings, imimate and 
inanimate, is, according to Cha, ‘knowing them 
completely, and dealing with Utem oornetly,’ 
‘so,’ add the paiaphrastib ‘that ha seemes thw 
proimwoas increase and development according 
to their nature.' Here, however, a Bnddhist 
idea appears in Ohft’aoommentary. He says; — 
‘33ia nidare of other men and things (— ani* 
mals) ia the same with my natnre^' wUeh, it 
is obtervad in Mto’s Work, is the came with 
the BoddhiM seothnamt, that ‘a dog has tlto 
aatme of Biddha,’ and with that &e phUo* 
safhsr Kio, that 'a dog’s natnre is the same 


as a man’s’ Mto himself illustrates the ‘ex* 
hansting the natnre of things,’ by referenee to 
the ShilKdiing, IV. iii. a, where we are told that 
under the first sovereigns of the Haik dynas^, 
‘the mountains and rivers all enjoyed tzan* 
quillity, and the birds and beasts, the fishes 
and tortoises, all realized the happ ine s s of thrir 
natnre.’ It is thns that the sage ‘assists Heaven 
and Earth.’ K'angHdi'kng, indeed, explains ihia 
by saying : — ‘ The sage, receiving Heaven’s ap* 
pointoent to the throne, extends everywhere 
a happy tranquillity.’ Evidently there is a 
reference in the language to the mystical para* 

graph in the ist chapter — 


Earth’ take the place here of the single tnm — 
‘Heaven,’ in ehap. xx. par. ifi. OnthisYi^ 
tk observes : — ‘It is said above, aliicari^ * w 
and here mention is made also ex 
Barth. The reseem is, that the reference ab o^ 
was to the principle of sincerity in its qdritnal 
and mysterious origin, and thenee Uie neprsi 
Sion simple , — The leoy qf Btaven; but bet cw* 
have the tisuisformation end nourishing ss*B 


in the pnodoetion of things, and hence En* 
is sasooiated with Heaven: This is not VM7 
inteUigible, but it is to bring out the idea of a 
terriien, that the great, supreme, ruling Pww* 


is thus dualized. ie ‘a file of three.’ and 


I employ ‘temimr’ to expiees the ide % 
as weuse ‘quatwnion’forsfileof fear. 
is it but extrsvaganoe thus to file man wnB 
the supreme Power? 
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^ ^ ^ ^ Hll ^ ^ 

atap^*fS”B “from Ao^'tr^ 

to ^e ^ssession of sin^ntj. This sincerity becomes apparent 

l^omes manifest. From being lEfest 
. ^rill^^t, It affects others. Affecting others. 
Changed by it they are transformed. It 
IS only he who is possessed of the most complete sincerity that can 
exirt under heaven, who can transform. 

* k Li It “ characteristic of the most entire sincerity 

to he able to foreknow. When a nation or family is about to 
noimsh, there are sure to be happy omens ; and when it is about to 
peiMh, there are sure to be unlucky omens. Such events are seen 
r k TOL “ tortoise, and affect the movements of the four 
unbs. When calamity or happiness is about to come, the good 

^ Thb Wat or has ; — thb detziopkert op I 
aiECEBirr ni those hot eatoeaixtI 
""WSSEO OF rr. ^ <the next,’ or < his 

■Wt’referringtotiTe'g ^ ^^.ofohsp. 

^ is defined by Chfi Hsi as fjg, 

‘ « part.* K'ang-ch'ang explains it 
*very small matters.’ 

*•0 defines it hy <a comer,’ and refers to 

W IX,’ “ « sentiment analogous to the one 
TLere is difficulty itboui the term, 
xnean^ crooked,' and with a bad 
•WUeation, like jjg, often signifies ‘deflecUon 

W **?*]* "!='»“•’ Yet it cannot 

idiM ZA here, for if it have, the 

* yy Htf * ^iil be, in the connexion, 

""^uteU^ible. One writer uses this eom* 

VOL. I. 


parison : — *Pot a stone on a bamboo shoot, or 
where the shoot would show itself^ and it will 
traTsl round the stone, and oome out rmaHidli 
atitsside.’ Soitiswiththego^nati^whoae 
fiee development is it/pnmai. It tJmwB itself 
in shoots, but if they be enltivated and im- 
proved, a moral conation and influenee may 
be attained, equal to that of the Sage. 

24 . Thai eeiihb kbcbutt oah for bbeo w . 
^ ^ ^ quality iu the abstraek 

while at the end, is the entirel yeinoen 

individual, — the Sage^ by nature, or by attain- 
menk lucky omena.' InthsdiatioB- 

ary is used to define j^mqrbeused 
also of inanapieious omens, but hare it eaniwt 
embrace such. Distinguiehing between the two 
terms, Ying-tk says ti^t unusual aiqwenuieas 
of things existing in a country are ff^, hhA' 

appeataneee of things new are II 

are ‘nnluefcy omens,' the former bMug i^okMi 


E e 
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shall certainly be foreknown by him, and the evil also. Therefore the 
individual posaeeaed of the most complete sincerity is like a spirit. 

Chap. XXV. i. Sincerity is that whereby self-completion is 
effisoted, and its way is that by which man must direct himself 

2. £^cerity is the «ad and banning of things ; without sincerity 
there would be nothing.. On this account, the superior man r^avm 
the attfunment of sincerity as the most excellent thing. 

3. The possessor of sincerity does not merely accomplish the 
selfcompletion of himself With this quality he completes odher 
men ana things also. The completing himself s&ows his perfect 

«C‘pn>digiM of plants andofstntiigBlydnaBed 1 oonunentntars of the Swigschodl say that 
hoya aingiiiglMUada,’ and the latter of — ■ - .... 


‘prodi- 

(MMis e nto a ls * The anltjeot of the reihs ^ 
and ||^ lathe eTsnta, not the omena. Forihe 
milfoU and tortoias^ aee the Tt-ohing, App. HL 
ii.73. nieyare there called ^^,>tpiritaal 
thinga. Dirination hy the mil^ waa called 
by the tortoiaewae called . They 

anace need from the higheet antiquity. See the 
Sha-ebing, IL u. 18 ; V. iv. ao-go. PO 

•fonr Umba,’ are by K'aiig-oh’ing intoro^ld 
of the feet of the tortoiae, each foot being 
pecoUarly appropriate to dirination in a pa^ 
tieolar aeaaon. Cbh Hal interprets them of the 
ftwr Umba of the hnman body. must 

be left aa indefinite in the tranaiation aa it is 
^ ^be tsju. The whole chapter is eminenUy 
•benrd, and giree a c h a r acter of ridieulousnees 
to al l ^ mj^nUoqnent teaching abont ‘ entire 

rineeri^ The foreknowledge attributed to the 

Sage,— the mate of Hearen, — ia only agnsssins 
iy means of sugary, soroery, and other foUeeT 
tt. How ano n araomrr oons B>Lr.ooacFua. 

oonTLsnov or omzaa am or 
wnm 1 hare had difflenty in tranaUting 

thia shaptor, beoanse it ia difilcuit to nndaratond 

- we had the writer before os 

tyt if we had, it is not likely 
^t he wenld be able to afford ne mneh aatiZ 
”"*bm. Pen maded that what he dmominatoe 
emswljiaa asmwt we may not wumder at 
the extnTsganee c# He predicates, i. All the 


is hero ^ <^,*the Heaven-confened 

nature,’ and that 

path which is in socordance with the natara.* 
They are probably oorreot, but the difieiilty 
oeineewhen we go on with thiariewM ^|||to 
the next paragraph, a. I tranalatothe «T|Mi 
sion of Uiis in the Q ‘ All that fill ^ 

the space between hearen and earth are t hfa g a 
(tm/ They end and they begin again; they 
be^ and proceed to an end ; erery e haage 
being aoeomptidied by linoeiiiy, and evwy 
phenomenon haring ainoeri^ nneeasin^ M 
it. 80 far aa the mind of man (A ^ /C^J 
is ooneemed, if tbeze be not auio^ty,'thMa 
erery morement of it ia rain and frlse. Haw 
can an nnnal mind aeeompliah real thlnibT 
Althou^ it may do something, that ia alai ^^ 
eqniralent to nothing. Therefore the auptoiw 
man aearsbea out the source of ainoerity, *■>> 
examines the eril of insinoerity, ehooaaa rAM 
ia good, and firmly holds it tut, so leeUW w 
anireat the ^aoeof trutband reality.' Mtn 
explanation is : — ‘Row, sinoe the ra aem ey 
thssiBeerityof qdritual beings is so i n ca p a lm 
of being npreaaed, and why they ftasknew, is 
becaose they enter into things, and tbua m 
nothing without them : — shall then b e any- 
thing whieh ia without the entirely al mW 
nun, who is as a spirit?' I hare giran mew 

apeoimona of commentary, that the reader m^ 

if he can, 1^ means of them, gatiiW 
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virtue. The completing other men and things thow his knowledge. 
Both these are virtues blelonfi^g to the nature, and this is the way 
by which a union is effected of the external and internal. There- 
fore, whenever he — the entirely sincere man — employs them , — that 
is, these virtues, — their action will he right. 

Chap. XXVI. i. Hence to entire sincerity there belongs ceaae- 
lessness. 


2. Not ceasing, it continues long. Continuing long, it evidences 
itself 

3. Evidencing itself, it reaches far. Beaching hu*. it becomes large 
and substantial. Large and substantial, it becomes high and brilliant 

^ 4. Large and substantial ; — this is how it contains all things. 
High and brilliant ; — this is how it overspreads aU tilings. Beadi- 
mg &r and continuing long ; — this is how it perfects all things. 

5. So large and substwtial, the individual possessing it is the 
W^ual of Earth. So high and brilliant, it makes him the co-equal of 
Heaven. So far-reaching and long-continuing, it makes him inmiite. 


■VfNiMiiaible meaning ftom the text. 3 . I 
tmmOMed by — ‘complete otto- 

■'"••to things aim,’ -with a refennoe to the 
■weant of the achievements of sincerity, in 


Q paraphrases t — <NoV> 

pwfect virtue and knowledge are 
™t"m eeitainly and originally bel<mging U 
•to nator^ to be referred for their bestowmeni 
nmven; — ^what distinction is there in them 
w external and internal?*— All this, so for as 


29. A PAKALUtL mm ts x vm Saes romamm 
or Kraam smcsain, ass Hxavss aan R a nsw 
awiwoie THAI not asn ooAutna aanon to 
TBxn. The first six paragraphs show the way 
of the Sage ; the nsoU three show the way at 
Heaven and Earth; and the last minfs toe two 
-ways together, in their ss senH s l nstuNi, in a 
passage from the Shih-ehing. The domrine of 
the em^ter is liable to the erittehsas-which have 
been inims on the sand dieter. And, more- 
over, there is in it a sad eonfoaioa oi the viaiUa 
heavens and earth with the immaterial power 

and reason which govem them; in a word, with 
Ood. I. Beeauserfthejyr, ‘hence,’ or ‘there- 
fore,' Cha Hs! is .condeanad by recent writsis 
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6- Such being its nature, without any display, it becomes mani- 
fested ; without any movement, it produces changes ; and without 
any effort, it acconmlishes its ends, 

7. The way of Heaven and Earth may be completely declared 
in one sentence. — They are without any doubleuess, and so thqr 
produce things in a manner that is unfathomable. 

8. 'Oie way of Heaven and Earth is large and substantial, high 
and brilliant, far-reaching and long-enduring. 

9. The heaven now before us is only this bright shining spot; 
but when viewed in its inexhaustible extent, the sun, moon, staia^ 
and constellations of the zodiac, are suspend^ in it, and all things 
are overspread by it. The earth before us is but a handful of sou; 
but when regarded in its breadth and thickness, it sustains 


for making a new chapter to oommenoe here. 
Yet the matter ia euffioiently distinct from that 
of the preeeding one. Where the ^ takes 
hold of the text above, however, it is not easy 
todiaeover. The gloss in the says that 

U indicates a condnsion from aU the preceding 
predicates about sinoerify. is to be 

understood, now in the abstract, and now in 
the ooncrete. But the 5th paragraph 
to be the place to bring out the personal idea, 
aslhavedmie. ^|g, ‘without bounds,’- 
our Soralj it is stnuige to Apply 

tenn in the deaorqvtion of any oreated 
baing. 7. What 1 nid was the prime idea in 
m , via. ‘dmplicity,’ ‘singleness of eonl,’ is 

a vnyeonspioaous here. 

ia the subetaiitive verb. It snrprisee ns, 
nwr, to find Beavem and Barth called 
***'Sb’ ■* aMM time that they are repre- 


sented as by their entire sincerity prodaoing 
all things. 9. This paragraph is saM to illus- 
trate the onfathomableness of Heaven aad 
Earth in producing thitig s, showing how it 
springs from their sincerity, or freedom froaa 
donbleness. I have already observed how it it 
only the material heavens and earth which are 
presented to us. And not only so ; — we have 
mountains, seas, and rivers, set fcrU as aetiag 
with the same nn&thmnableneas as those enthe 
bodies and powers. The^^'^saysonttisj— 
‘The hills and waters are what Heaven aad 
Earth produce, and that they should 
I themselves to produce otter things, shows sMB 
more how Heaven and Earth, in the produciBg 
of things, ara nn&thomable.’ Thenaeof^ia 
the several danses here perplexes the stndanh 

^ ii ro # ‘ 

it* — lieaTen— ^aait^peaninonapoi&tv* 

fa fcft. there is an attempt tomato 
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mountains like the Hw4 and the Yo, without feelii^ their wei^t, 
and contains the rivers and seas, without their leaki^ away. The 
mountain now before us appears only a stone ; but when oontem* 
plated in all the vastness of its size, we see how the grass and trees 
are produced on it, and birds and beasts dwell on it, and precious 
thin^ which men treasure up are found on it. The water now 
before us appears but a ladleful ; yet extending our view to its 
un&thomabie depths, the largest tortoises, iguanas, iguanodons, 
drains, fishes, and turtles, are produced in them, article of value 
and^sources of wealth abound in them. 

lo. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘ The ordinances of HeaVen, 
how profound are they and unceasing ! ’ The meaning is, that it is 
thus that Heaven is Heaven. A nd again, ‘How illustrious was it, the 
singleness of the virtue of king Wftn!’ indicating that it was thus that 
king Win was what he was. Singleness likewise is unceadng. 

Util oirt bj^» definition of pw**- tl»ei«»«*wpenlM,orm, 

it is o^rplus, meaning a oelebrate^ China, the weeto one of whieh 

•anotSii/ a H M Jg,-^oinparethe 

Ihthatpas»age,aaweUa.here, SeetheJUf «dd| 

wany take Jgaa meaning the planets, bnt we ouu-.- 

»wd not d^artllroin the meaning of stars ’ In the ^ 

******^^' “ applied Tariously, but used rirer, and that only, ia nndentood bat 

it <”P- both itandiS must be taken generally. M 

the son and moon, which dinde W - .v. 

^ «iMBiin«Dce of the heavenis into twolvo read ch*lUm, ih^ and too^ ia in the dieaonary^ 






Chap. XXVII. i. How great is the path proper to the Sa^ ! 

2. Like overfiowin^ water, it sends forth and nourishes all tbiogi^ 
and rises up to the height of heaven. 

3. All-oomplete is its greatness ! It embraces the three hundred 
roles of ceremony, and the three thousand rules of demeanour. 

4. It waits for the proper man, and then it is trodden. 

5. Hence it is said, ‘ Only by perfect virtue can the perfect path, 
in idl its courses, be made a fact.* 

6. Therefore, the superior man honours his virtuous nature, and 
msdntains constant inquiry and study, seeking to cany it out to its 
breadth and greatness, so as to omit none of ^e more exquisite and 


plMe,’<aaiiuaipIot' lathaCjjjy 

^ ^ Sni-prodaoed 

of the ehelonU;’ ‘the 

ehief of aeel j eiiimaU ; ’ BR <■ being * a kind of 

f ;' aa being ‘a kind of while the 

‘ has scales like a fiah, feet like a diagon, 
and is routed to the ^ are intended 

pearU and yalnable aheUa; by fiah, salt, 
ae. 10. See the Shib-ehing, IV. i. Bk. L Ode 
at. X. attribotea ef the ordinances of 
HeaTan, and the Tirtiie of king Wkn, are hare 
setfwth, as Bobutsntiilly the same. 

and pure,* ‘nnnihced.* Xhe diotionaxy nii ee it 
the distinet me a nin g of ‘ cn si sl ts uua ss, * quoting 
the last eUnse Q,aaif it 

were definition, and not deecriptioii. 

^27. IteBoxomonapam omaSAaa: asshow 
tBM scnmoB xun xasaaTouns to anaia to ii. 
The ohaptar thns dividee itself into two parts, 
«oo eontaining five paragraphs, dsseriptiTo 
of Uie SasB, and the other two deaeriptiTe of 
the nptrtar man, which two appelUtions are 
to be here diatingnished. t. ‘This para* 
naph,’ aays Chft &t, ‘ embraoas the two that 
foUow.* They are, indeed, to be taken as 
exagetieal of it. it U said, is here, as 


everywhere else in the Work (see the H;^ 
in loc.), ‘thi path vhUh i$ in aerantatm w>A A* 
natun.' The student tries to beUeve so, and 
goes on to par. a, when the predioste ab(^ Al 
mmrithinff iif all Oiings pussies and eonftondi 
him. 9: is not hero the adverb, but • Ml 

‘reaching to.’ 3. wesre tonndar* 

stand the greater and more generrijarins^^ 
of propriety, ‘ such,’ says the 
capping^ marriage, mourning, and aawifles; 
and br are intended all the minidtr 

obeervanoes of those. The former are aUe 

Sea the ^ fi- 

end 3000 are round numbers. BaMM— A 

made to these rulea and their minotisB, to ahaw 

how, in every one of them, aa pioeeodiiM 

theSsge, there is a prindplo, to be referred te»a 
Heaven*given nature. 4. Compere ehap^J** 
In ‘ SinanMi PktIosqAitiv’ it is aWfi**^ 

that there may beherea propheoy <fthe SawBW 

andthatthe writer may have bom ‘under Uja» 
ilneneeofthatspirit.bywhoeemovingtlie M^ 

formerlyprophesiedofChrist.’ Thereianotnliw 
in the text to justify snob a thon^t S* 

‘to eongeal thenaij^, ‘ to oompU*^’ 

‘to fix.’ The whole paragraph ia W—b 
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minute points which it embraces, and to raise it to its giesteBt 
height and brilliancy, so as to pursue the course of the Mean. He 
cherishes his old knowledge, and is continually acquiring new. He 
exerts an honest, generous earnestness, in the esteem and practice 

of all propriety ... j j 

7. ^us, when occupying a high situation he is not proud, and 
in a low situation he is not insubordinate. ^ When the kingdom is 
well-govemed, he is sure by his words to rise ; and when it 
governed, he is sure by his silence to command forbea r an c e to him- 
self Is not this what we find in the Book of Poetry, * Intelligent 
is he and prudent, and so preserves his person?’ , . . 

Chap. ^VIII. i. The Master said, ‘ Let a man who » 
be fond of using his own judgment ; let a man without rank be fond 
of assuming a directing power to himself ; let a man who is livii^ 
in the present age go bac^ to the ways of antiquity ; on wie pmeons 
of all who act thus calamities will lie sure to come. 


ft v^etitton of the preceding one, in other 
votdft. 6 . in both Cftsee here 
imoeed from,’ or *by.’ It is s»id correeOy, 

'if — IjJ S ‘ 

18 


aeiTBOMonut*-" rhere does ssmii tota ft o» 


ttft hnina of the whole peragreph.' 

^ Anftlecte, II. xi.. •7. This 

to srlbs s the superior num, largely suocessfhl 
in pntsolng the ooorse indicated in the pre* 
••dlBg paragraphs, = ^ 

ftoshih, m. iii. odrvi.S. 4. 

SA Am ototamAttoK or tbk sarmioE ut tBS 
uw oumn— ‘la a low arruAnoa ax is wot 



whit is said here fa to prepw Uie w yyfcsr * fr* 
eui<^ui& of ConidtiuB below, a 

hii^ Sage without the airone.^ 1. 
cUusea here may be underetood geya ljy, hu* 
they have a epeotol refenmee to th e gen wl 
sooM of the chapter. 

to pro Iftw to the kingdwn: xirtue (inelw^ 
intelligence), rank, S** 

he who wante Urn Tirtue, |@| fa ke "*0 ««*• 
the rank, and the laet okmse 
•beenwrfthe ri^t timft.— In to l«s* da^ 
them would seem to he a 

should bare giren course in Chin* to the deo- 
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2. To no one bnt the Son of Heaven does it belong to order cere- 
monies, tofixtbe measures, and to determine the written characteia 

3 ‘ Now, oyer the kingdom, carriages have all wheels of the same 
size ; all writing is with the same characters ; and for conduct there 
are the same rules. 

4. One may occupy the throne, but if he have not the proper 
virtue, he i^y not d^e to make ceremonies or music. One may 
have the virtue, but if he do not occupy the throne, he may not 
presume to make ceremonies or music. 

5. The Master said, ‘ I may describe the ceremonies of the HsiA 
dynasty, but Chi cannot suflSciently attest my words. I have learned 
the ceremonies of the Yin dynasty, and in Sung they still continue. 
I have learned the ceremonies of ChAu, which are now used, and I 
foUow Ch&u.’ 


trine of Progress, a. This and the two next 
paiagrapha are nndentood to be the words of 
xWhuo, Ulostreting the preceding declsra- 
tuna of Confacins. Wo haye here the royal 
prerogatiy^ which might not be usurped. 
• Csrsmoniss ^ are the rules regulating religion 
aad society ; * the measurss ' are the prescribed 
fosins and dimonsiona of buildings, carriages, 
clothes, ftc.; ^ is said by Chtt Hal, after 
K'ang^’ing, to be ‘thenameeof the 

ehaiaetei^' But ^j^is properly the form of 
the ehaneter, representing^ in the original 
ebazaetera of the language, the or figure 
of the object denoted. The character and 
■a*e together are styled ; and ^ is the 
■ame apprepriate to many characters, written 
or printed. ^ the text, must denote 


both the form and sound of the charaoter. 
, *to discuss,' and ‘to examine,' bnt 

implying, in each case, the consequent ordering 
and settling. There is a long and enlogistie 
note here, in ‘Cotffiiciug Sinanm 
on the admirable uniformity secnred by tfasM 
prerogatives throughout the Cihineae ampiM> 
It was natnral for Roman Catholic writen to 
regard Chinose uniformity with aympetlv. 
But the value, or, rather, small valne, of »ueh a 
system in its formative influenee on the char' 
actors and institutiona of men may be judged, 
both in the empire of China, and in the Churdi 

of Rome. 3. ‘ now,* is said with reforenos 

to the time of Taze*B2e. The parsgnph is In- 
tended to acocHint for Confucius's not gi^inf 
law to the kingdom. It was not tiie iima* 

‘ the rut of e wheel,' 4. > — **■* 
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Chap. XXIX. i. He who attains to the sovereignty of the 
kingdom, having those three important things, shall be able to effect 
that there shall be few errors under his g<roemment. 

2. However excellent may have been the regulations of those 
of former times, they cannot be attested. Not being attested, they 
cannot command credence, and not being credited, the mople would 
not follow them. However excellent might be the regulations made 
^ one in an inferior situation, he is not in a position to be honoured. 
Unhonoured, he cannot command credence, and not being credited, 
the people would not follow his rules. 

3. Therefore the institutions of the Euler are rooted in his own 
character and conduct, and sufficient attestation of them is given 1^ 


tiie masses of the people, 
those of the three kings, and finds them without misi 


He examines them com^rison wit 

e. He sets 


we most understand also ‘ tbe measures ’ and 
‘diaiaoters ’ in par. a. This paragraph would 
seem to reduce most sorereigns to the oon- 
^tionofniOArinsanh. 5. See the Aiudeots, IIL 
iz, zIt, whioh ehapters are quoted here ; but 
hi reg^ to what is said of Sung, with an im> 
potant variation. The paragraph iUustrates 
how Conftaolus himself ~|ik ‘ oeou 

* low station, without being insubor- 


M. All iLLuntaanoz or thx sxhtsrcx nr xuz 
mxm'i4ivzaTu oHanzB — ‘ Wheit he occnpnn 
abob snuaxios be is hot PBocm ; ’ or raihxb, 
™z Sa as asD am nsrmmoHs sees in their 
■rnoi aan msuE. i. Different opinions have 

^htshied as to what is intended by the — ^ 

important tUnga.' K'ang-ch'&ng says 
they are < the eeremoniee of 

three Ungs,' i. e. the founders of the three 
ayiMstiea,HB^Tjn, and ChAu. Thisviewwe 
■jy safely rrgect. Chtt Hs! makes them to be 
*?* .?^* ^ prerogatiTes, mentioned in the last 
par. a. This view may, poenbly, bo 
•“met. But I incline to the view of the com- 

of the Tang dynasty, 
^^ ^y refer to the virtue, station, and time, 
vhfeh we have seen, in the notes on the last 


chapter, to be neeeasaiy to one who would give 
law to the kingdom. Mto mentions this view, 

indicating his own approval of it. Iff is used 
as a verb, ‘ to make few.' — ‘ He shaUbe able to 
eflbct that there shall be few errors,* Le. few 
errors among bis officers and people, a. By 

Jb M T B 

understands * sovereign and minister,' in 
which, again, we must pronounce him 
The tra;^ation foUows the interpretation ot 
Chd Hst, it being understood that tbe subject 
of the paragraph is the regnlaUons to be fel> 

lowed by the people. _t % having a 
reference both to ftnw end to rctnk, 
most hsTe the seme. Thus tbeane : 

Allueion to Confaeiaip And tbe yny is still for^ 
ther prepared for his eologiuin. 3. 

U intended the ^ in par. i,— 

the ruUng-eige. By must be intended all 
his institutions and regulations. ‘Attestatiim 

of them is givon by the mssses of the people ; ’ 
i.0. the people believe in such a ruler, and 
follow his rogulstions, thus attesting their 
admitation to the genaral roquiroments of 
humanity. ‘The three kings’ must be taken 
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them up before heaven and earth, and finds nothing in them con- 
trary to their mode of operation. He presents himself with them 
before spiritual beings, and no doubts about them arise. He is pre- 
pared to wait for the rise of a sage a hundred ages after, and has 
no mismviogs. 

4. His presenting himself toith his institutions before spiritual 
beings, without any doubts arising about them, shows that he knows 
Heaven. His being prepared, without any misgivings, to wait for 
the rise of a sage a hundred ages after, shows that he knows men. 

5. Such being the case, the movements of such a ruler, illustrat- 
ing his institutions, constitute an example to the world for ages. 
His acts are for ages a law to the kingdom. His words are for ages 
a lesson to the kingdom. Those who are far from him, look longingly 
for him ; and those who are near him, are never wearied with him. 

6. It is said in the Book of Poetiy, — ‘Not disliked there, not 

in the text) as the general trial of a mlai'a 
inatitntiona by the effioaoy of hia saerifiee^ in 
being reqmnded to by the TarioiM qiirita whom 


here aa the fomiden of the three dy n aafa 'e e , 
Tin the great Td, T'ang, the Completer, and 
Vna and Wd, who are 10 often join^ together, 
and spokmi <rf aa one. and ahonld 

be read in the 4th tope. I hardly know what 
tomakeof^^^ifg. Chd,inhia^ 


‘HeaTen and Earth hen simply mean right 
reason. Themeaningis — ^laetapiiiyduMNMimt 
here* and there is nothin in Umm eontradie* 
toiy to right reaaon.’ Tw, of eonrse, is ez- 
^aining the text away. But who oan do 
aiqrUiing betterwith itf I Interpret 

AxS (the m is onfortonately left out 


beworabips. ThisietheyiewofaHoHl-ehaa 
is preferable to any other 

IhaTometwith. 

JA , — oompare Menoina, II. Ft. I. ii 17* 

6. See the Shih-ching, IV. i. Bk. H. Ode HI- 
sL a. It is a great descent to quote that ode 
here, howerer, for it is only praising the fwrfsl 
princes of ChAo. ‘there,’ means ih^ 

own States ; and lElfc ‘here,’ is the royal 
oonrt ChAn. For the Shih-ching has 
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tired of here, from day to day and night to night, will th^ pe^toate 
their praise.' Never has there been a rnler, who did not realise thb 
description, that obtained an early renown throughout the kingdom. 

Chap. XXX. i. Chung-nl handed down the doctrines of Ylo 
and Shun, as if they had been his ancestors, and elegantly displayed 
the regulations of Win and Wii, taking them as his model. Above, 
he harmonized with the times of heaven, and below, he was con- 
formed to the water and land. 

2. He may be compared to heaven and earth in their supporting 
and containing, their overshadowing and curtaining, all thii^ He 
may be compared to the four seasons in their altematang progress, 
and to the sun and moon in their successive shining. 

3. All things are nourished together without their injuring one 
another. The courses of the seasons, and of the mn and moon, ate 
pursued without any collision among them. The smaller energies 


80 . Teis ECLoatcK or Corrcctos, .isTRSBBAir- 
nwAL or TBa rxiirEoii.T sihoebe xes, tsb Saos, 
Kuoro A TKoios rrzTB Uxaveit ahd Easih. 

—see chap. ii. The various ppedi*! 
wtos hare are explained by K'ang-oh'ing and 
Ting-it, with reference to the ‘Spring and 
Antamn,’ maki n g them desoriptlTa at it, hut 
JuA a view will not stand examination. In 
Mandating the two first clauses, I have foUowed 

flw editor of the |g, who says jjg, 

H is observed that in what he handed 
Confucius began with Tao and Shunp 


because the times of Pft*hsl and Sban-iihiijiE 
were very remote. Was not the tarns reason 
this, that be knew of nottiin^ in China niofs 

remote than T&o and SQkunf ^*thaHinassd 

heaven ' are denoted the ceisslaw regolar 
ment, which appears to bekmg to the bnevoM ; 
and by the * water and the land/ m a w te 
understand the earihyin oontaradl rtin st hm fr y 
beavaDy supposed to be fixed and miiimy onb^ 
Xd, ‘a statute,* ‘a law ;* here used sa a vsrhf 
‘totskossnUw.' ‘to follow,' ‘to 

Moordwith.' Tho rf the pM^ph Is, 
tbst the qoslitiea of fanner Segee, of Hasvea, 
end of Earth, were aU eoneantrata^in 

fociua. a. ^ W m\ 

rend «•«»,««». 

‘ This deacribee,’ saye tJWk mi, tha virtoa of 
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ate like river currents; the greater energies are seen in mighty 
transformations. It is this which makes heaven and earth so great. 

Chap. XXXI. i. It is only he, possessed of all sagely qumities 
that can exist xmder heaven, who shows himself quick in apprehen- 
a<m, dear in discernment, of far-reaching intmligence, and all- 
embracing knowledge, fitted to exercise rule ; magnanimous, 
generou8,nbenign, and mild, fitted to exercise forbeai^ce ; impulsive, 
enmgetic, firm, and enduring, dtted to maintain a firm hold ; self- 
a^usfced, grave, never swervmg firom the Mean, and correct, fitted 
to command reverence ; accomplished, distinctive, concentrative, 
and searching, fitted to exercise discri min ation. 

2 . All-embracing is he and vast, deep and active as a fountain, 
sending forth in their due season his virtues. 


thfl Saga.’ 3. The wonderftil and raysterioiu 
eoone of nature, or — as the Chinese express it 
— of the operations of Hearen and Earth, are 
deaoribed to illustrate theprerious comparison 

Confucius. 

SI. Th* Euuonni o» Cosrocius oost is u xu 
Ohd aaya that this chapter is as expansion 
of ^ eiause in the last paragraph of the pre- 
ceding^ — ’The smaller energies are like river 
eairrata.' Even if it be so, it will still have 
referenee to Confarfus, the subject of the pre- 
ceding chapter. K'ang-ch'Ang’s acconnt of the 
fast paragraph is 

< It describes how no 

cna^ who has not virtoe such as this, can rule 
the kingdom, being a lamentation over the fact 
that wUle Confacins had the virtue, he did not 
have the ^tmintment;’ that is, ofHeaven,to 
oce^rtheUirone. JUo’s account of the whole 
ckap^ |s: — ‘Had it been that Chung-nt 
pn as c iSB d Urn throne, then Chnng-nl was a 
perfect Sags. Being a perfect Sage, he would 
ctatainlp have been lAle to put fortii the greater 
analgias, and the smaller energies, of his vir- 
to^ BO as to rule the world, and show himself 


the 00-eqnal of Heaven and Earth, irr the manner 
here described.’ Considering the whole ctu4>te 
to be thus descriptive of Conftieins, I was in- 
clined to translate in the past tenso, — ‘ It wai 
only he, who could,’ ftc. Still the author has 
express^ himself so indefinitely, that I have 
preferred translating the whole, that it may 
read as the description of the ideal mai^ wfa 
found, or might have found, his realisation in 
Confucius. X. 

xxL j|p here takes the place at CoUis 
translates: — ‘ It is only the most B01.T m a n .* 
BAnnsat : — ‘/I a’p a dant Vunaen ga'an sam^ 
gui...’ SotheJesnits: — ‘Hiccammemoniitctair 
mmiat mumme susaa virtvla.’ But MSmm and 
sanctify are terms which indicate the humUs 
and pious eonfonuity of human character and 
life to the mind and will of Ood. The Chinma 
idea of 'the is fer enough from thia 

Urn.’ It 

at the honourable to the mean m called ms. m 
dmiotos the higli drawing near to the low, to 
influence and rule. a. ‘An abyss, a 
equal, aoeording to Ohfl Hst, to— iP|E 
jfljj ^•®P> having • 
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3. All-embracing and vast, he is like heaven. Deep and active 
as a fountain, he is like the abyss. He is seen, and the people all 
reverence him ; he speaks, and the people all believe him ; he acts, 
and the people all are pleased with him. 

4. Therefore his fame overspreads the Middle BLingdom, and 
ertends to «dl barbarous tribes. Wherever ships and carriages 
reach ; wherever the stren^h of man penetrates ; wherever the 
heavens overshadow and the earth sustains ; wherever the son 
and moon shine ; wherever frosts and dews fell ; — all who have 
Uood and breath unfeignedly honour and love him. Hence it is 
siud, — ‘ He is the equal of Heaven.’ 

Chap. i. It is only the individual possessed of the 

most entire sincerity that can exist under heaven, who can adjust 


■oarae.' ^ Jj[J ‘always, —or, in season 
— 'pots them forth,’ the ‘them,’ baring 
refeienoe to the qualities described in par. i. 
a ‘Hto is seen;’ — with reference, says the 
t# to ‘ the robes and cap,’ the visibUities 
« the mler. ‘ He speaks ;’ — with reference to 
^^‘instructions, declarations, orders.’ ‘He 
MtsjT— with reference to his ‘ceremonies, music, 
punishments, and acts of goremment.’ 4. This 
Psngraph is the glowing expression of grand 
■sneeptiona. j^, the general name for the 
ndstribessonthoftheMiddleEingdom. ^ 
b aneUter name for the or rode tribes on 

(be north. Hie two stand here, like 


Analecta, HI. r, and like ^ in the Omd 
LeamiHf, x. 15, as represutatiree of 
barons tribes. read cMM, gth 
‘tofalL’ ^ 

38 Th« BDionimt or Cemronros >oo*ounMto 
‘The chapter,’ says Ch4 Hri, ‘enands_te 
cUnae in the last paragraph ot ^p. 
that the greater eneigiee are seen In mig^ 
transformations.* r. jjg and are pro- 

cams in the manipnlation i^silk, denoting tte 

first amaiating of the threap ta d the snto 

sequent tainging of them togs^ aoooiding to 

theirkinda 

inrariabllitiea of the world;' explained of the 
||^and^j([tlnohap.xx.8,.a, ^"|k 
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the great invariable relations of mankind, establish the great funda- 
mental virtues of humanity, and know the transforming and nurtur- 
ing operations of Heaven and Earth ; — shall this individual have 
any being or anything beyond himself on which he depends ^ 

2. Cain him man in his ideal, how earnest is he 1 Gall him an 
abyss, how deep is he ! Call him Heaven, how vast is he ! 

3. Who can know him , but he who is indeed quick in apprehen- 
sion, dear in discernment, of far-reaching intelligence, and all- 
embradng knowledge, possessing all heavenly virtue ? 

Chap. XXXHL i. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ' Over her 


— ‘ the greet root of the world 
eTidentlj with reterenee to the uma expression 
in ehep. L 4. is taken as emphatic ; — 

^hehasan intmtirg appi^engion oi^ and a g r oo - 
ment with, them* It is not that he l^ows i^em 
zncrelj hj hearing and seeing.* 

0f# This is joined bj E'ang-ch'ang with 

the next paragraph, and he interprets it of the 
Master’s Tirtue, miiTenally affecting aU men, 
and not partiaUy deflected, reaching only to 
those near him or to few. Chd Hsl more oor- 
reetly, as it seems to me, takes it as « 

’ to d^iend on.’ I translate the expansion of 
the clause which is giyeu in Cor^uciM Sinantm 
PMf exyk m ‘ The pwfeetly holy m«n of this 
kind therefrae, ainoe be Is such and so great, 
how sen it in any way be, that there is any- 
thing in the wlude nnirene, on which he leans, 
m in which he inheres, or on which he behooTcs 
to depend, or to be assisted by it in the first 
plaes,thatheinayafterwardaoperater’ a. ’The 
three frlsiues refer esTerally to tire three in 
the prseeding pengir^Ii. is Tirtnous 

humanity in all its dimensions and oapacitiee, 
exiatingperfeetlyintheSage. Of I do not 
know what to sey. The old commentators in- 
inpeot the aeeood and third clauses, as if there 
were a before and against which 



Chd Hsl reclaims, and jnstly. In the . 

|gwero.d:-31^X4^^Z:.AK = 

‘ Heaeen and man are not 
properly two, and man is separate from Heaesn 
only by his bsTing this body. Of their ssehif 
and heiuing. their thinking andrerolving, ihoir 
moving and acting, men ^ say — itfnm vn 
Every one thus brin|^ oat his axtr, and hie 
smallness becomes known. Bat let the bodf 
be taken awi^, and aU would be Heavoi. "Bxm 
can the body be taken away ? Simplyby sid>- 
dning and removing that aw-having of &»*$»• 
This is the taking it away. That being dSM^ 
so wide and great as Heaven is, my mind it 
also so wide and great, and pr^oHion and 
transformati<m eannot be separated fnns ttn 
Hence it is said— H mo cost i$ hit Bmm.’ Into 
such wandering mases of myaterioos specnlse 
tioa are Chinese thinkera conducted by tte 
text only to be lost in them. As it is said, 
in par.3, Uiatonly the sage can know the Hff*, 
we may be glad to leave him. * 
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embroidered robe she puts a plain, single garment/ intimating a 
dislike to the display of the elegance of the former. J ust so, it is 
the way of the superior man to prefer the concealment of his virtue, 
while it daily becomes more illustrious, and it is the way of the 
mean man to seek notoriety, while he daily goes more and more to 
ruin. It is characteristic of the superior man, appearing inmpid, yet 
never to produce satiety ; while snowing a simple negligence, yet 
to have his accomplishments recognised; while seemingly pl^, 
yet to be discriminating. He knows how what is distant lies in 
what is near. He knows where the wind proceeds from. He knows 
how what is minute becomes manifested. Such an one, we may be 
sure, will enter into virtue. 

2. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘ Althoogh the fish sink and 
lie at the bottom, it is still quite dearly seen.’ Therefore the 
superior man examines his heart, that there may be nothing wrong 

** ■* •nd are sjaovtjaa. 

(the 4 th tone) -y ^ -yi p iaagloai^yTnB w, 
giving the epdiit of the piwwge. Hie ode to 
onderatood to ezpnee the eondolenee of the 
people with the wito of the duke <rf Wei, 
worthy o^ bat denied, the sffiMtion of her hae- 

I””"- 

seem* here to eorregpond exactly to oar Engltoh 

wap, as in the tianaUtion. 
primaiy nteoning of to j^, ‘hrijjit,' ‘dto- 

played.’ ffyB * diii^Liy d4ifcaT* in oppooi* 
tionto ,*eoBeaalad>like.’ 


81. Tbs coTauaKtaxuT kud tbs ookflxiioh 
<» ATxasaooB coosss. The chapter is under- 
oiood to contain a snnunary of the whole Work, 
and to have a special relation to the first chap- 
There, a commencement is made wito 
Heaven, as the origin of our nature, in which 
MB gn^ded the laws of virtuous conduct. 
This ends with Heaven, and exhibits the pro- 
gjjmirf virtue, advancing step by step in man, 
ttu H to eq[aal to that of High Heaven. There 
*« eight citations from the IBook of Poeby, 
h»to make the passages suit his purpose, the 
Maw allegorises them, or alters their meaning, 
“ ™ ri*Mure. Origen took no more license 
w™ toe Scriptures of the Old and How Testa- 
thanlV^sm and oven Confricias himself j 
M toth the Book of Poetry, r. Thtfirtt rejai- 
•“•to Of pamtU virtue it, that Uu teanur atnk 
yawswn Myiweisart, and do not aetfiomangard 

^0,— eeotheShih-ching,I.v.(^ 
*t. I, where we read, however, 


what it didtat, to. the nation to be 

giwmod, or the fismily to he regulated ; w^ 
to iwar, to the peteon to be cultivated. 
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there, and that he may have no cause for dissatisfaction with him- 
self. That wherein the superior man cannot be equalled is simply 
this, — his work which other men cannot see. 

3. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘ Looked at in your apart- 
ment, be there free fit>m shame as being exposed to the light 
of heaven.’ Therefore, the superior man, even when he is not 
moving, has a feeling of reverence, and while he speaks not, he has 
the feaing of truthfuJness. 

4. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘In silence is the offering 
presented, and the amrit approached to ; there is not the slightest 
contention.’ Therefore the superior man does not use rewards, and 
the people are stimulated to virtue. He does not show anger, and 
the people are awed more than by hatchets and battle-axes. 

5. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘ What needs no display is 


j — the leind is the inhuenceexerted upon 
others, the wource of which is one's own virtue. 
|g,— compare chap, i 3. 

‘it may be granted to each an one,’ flff. 
being in the sense of a. 2^ supmor man 

going on to virtue, is vatd^vi over bimseff when he 
it alone, -7^ , — see the Shib-ehing, II. iv. 

Ode VHL st. 11. The ode appears to haye been 
written by some officer who was bewailing the 
disorder and misgoremment of his day. This 
is one of the comparisoiu which he nses; — the 
people are like fiA in a shallow pond, nnable 
to saTS themselTes by diving to the bottom. 
The application of this to the superior m.o, 
dealing with himaei^ in the bottom of his soul, 
so to apeak, and thereby realising what is good 
and rig^t, is very far-fetched. ‘the will,' 

iahere-:j|^,‘thewholemind,’theself. 3. We 
have h^ substantially the same subject as 
in the last paragn^th. The ode is the same 
vdtieh is quoted in chap, xvi 4, and the ratation 


is from the same stanza of it. 'j^t *** 

cording to Chd Hri, was the north-west eoniai 
of ancient apartments, the spot most 
and retired. The single panes, in the rocA of 
Chinese houses, go now by the name, the lig^lt 
of heaven leaking in through them. 

Looking at the whole stuim of the ode, w 
most conclude that there is reference to^tn * 
lig^t of heaven, and the ittqieetion of spirBum 
beings, as specially connected with the apt* 
intended. 4. The result of (he processes descstoet is 

the (wo preceding paragraphe. — o®* 

Shih-chinft IV. iii. Ode H. st. a, where fcr 
we have re**^ **» 

The ode describes the royal worship of T ang, 
the founder of the Shang dynasty. The nj* 
clause belongs to the, sovereign’s act and <t^ 
meanour : the second to the effect of these ^ 
his assistants in the service. They were sws® 
to reverence, and had no striving among tneiw 
selves. The were ancienUy gi^*® 'T 

the sovereign to a prince, as ^mbclto 
investiture with a plenipotent auworwy 
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virtue. All the princes imitate it,’ Therefore, the superior man 
being sincere and reverential, the whole world is conducted to a 
state of happy tranquillity. 

6. It is said in the Boob of Poetry, ‘I regard with pleasure 
your brilliant virtue, making no great display of itself in sounds and 
appearance.?.’ The Master said, ‘Among the appliances to trans- 
form the people, sounds and appearances are but trivial influences. 
It is said in another ode, “ His virtue is light as a hair,” Still, a 
hair will admit of comparison as to its size. “The doings of the 
supreme Heaven have neither sound nor smell.” — That is perfect 
virtue.’ 


The above is the thirty-third dtapter. Tsze-sze haviny carried his descriptions to the 
extremest point in the preceding chapters^ turns back in thiSy and e^rMn€S the 
source of his mbject; and then again from the work of the learner y free from. aU 


punish the rebellious and refrac feory. The 
» d^rifoed as a largo-handled axe, eight cat- 
ties in weight. I call it a battle-axe, because 
H was with one that king Wu despatched the 
^Wnt Ch&u. 5. The same subject eontitmed, 
0,-soe the Shih-ching, TV. i. Bk. I. Ode IV. 


But in the Shih-ching we must trsns 
nothing more illustrious than 
fj? "^^ue 0/ tke sowreigm, all the princes will 
wuow it.* Tsze-sze puts another meaning on 
«s words, and makes them introductory to the 
nwrt paragraph. must here be the 

RT# of chap. xxix. Thus it is that a 
*®wi^J»t shi^e of terms seems to be going on, 
•M we subject before us is all at once raised to 
mSher, and inaccessible platfoim. 


and influence. 


6. Virtue 
see 

F 


the Shih-ching, III. i. Ode VII. at. 7. The ‘I’ 
is Ood, who announces to king Win the reason* 
why he had called him to execute his judg- 
ments. Win's virtue, not sounded nor embla- 
zoned, might come near to the et last 

paragraph, but Confucios fixes on the to 

show its shortcoming. It had sows, though no* 
large exhibition. He therefore quotes again 
from HI. iii. Ode VI. st 6, though away from 
the original intention of the words. But it does 
not satisfy him that virtue should be likened 
even to a hair. He therefore firuOly motes IH. 
L Ode I. st. 7, where the imperoeptible wrarking 

of Heaven in producing the over- 

throw of the Yin dynasty, is set forth as withmt 

sound or smell. That is hia hipest cono^ion 
of the nature and power of virtue. 
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idfidt»eas, and ioatchful over himself when he is alone, he carries out his descrip- 
tion, tin by easy steps he brings it to the consummation of the whole kingdom 
tranquiUiaed by simple and sineere reverentialness. He farther eulogizes its 
mysteriousness, tiU he speaks of it at last as without sound or smell. He here 
takes vp the sum of his whole Work, and speaks of it in a compendious manner. 
Most dsep and earnest was he in thus going again over his ground, admonishing 
and mstrueting men ; — shaM the learner not do his utmost in the study of the 
Work? 
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INDEX 1. 

OF SUBJECTS IN THE CONFUCIAN ANALECTS. 


Ability, ▼uiou^ of Conf., IX . 

Able oflieere, eight, of OMu, XVlIL xi. 

Abroad, when a son may go, IV. six. 

AoeompUshmezits come after duty, I. yi ; blended 
with solid excellence, VL xvi. 

Adbierement of gorernment, the great, XIII. 
ix. 

Aekao wled gmont of Conf. in estimating him- 
self, VII. xxxii. 

Aeting heedlessly, against, VII. xxru. 

Actions should always be right, XIV. iv; of 
Coal, were lessons and laws, XVII. xix 

Adaptation for government of Xan Yung, Ac., 
Vt i; of Tsze-ld, Ac., VI. vi. 

Admiration, Yen YOan’s, of Conf. doctrines, 
IX X. 

Admonition of Conf. to Tsze- 14 , XI. xiv. 

Advanced years, improvement difficult in, 
XVu.xxvi. 

Advanlty, men ate known in times of^ IX. 
xxvii. 

■Adrfae against useless expenditure, XI. xiii. 

Ago, the vies to be guard^ against in, XVI. vii. 

Aim, the chief, L xvi. 

Aim^ (tf Doe-Id, TsAng Hst, Ac., XI. xxv. 

An aU-pervading unity, the knowledge of, Conf. 

aim, XV. ii. 

Anarchy of Conf. time, III. v. 

AneioDt rites, how Conf. cleaved to, III. xvii 

Aa^n^ their slowness to speak, IV. xxii. 

Antiquity, Conf. fondness for, VII xix ; decay 
the monuments of, III. ix. 

Anxi^ parents, II. vi ; of Conf. about the 
trailing of his disciples, V. ii. 

■Wnaranees, fiur, are suqiicious, I. iii ; XVII. 


T fyBs tiims for the wife of a prince, XVI. xiv, 
yf*— intion, what conduct will insure, XV, v. 
A)|^adtes^ the unlikely, readily met byConf., 

f»Jrtatlon,‘coirf, of Nan Yung, XI. v. 
of the OMctes, n. xU. 

~*h**y, contention in, 1 X 1 . vii : a disoipUne ol 
. WJjSk m. xvi. 

and esutioas diaoiples, Conf. obliged to 

taeontsntwith,xni.ii 
^j5rafWia;v.Ti. 
y cf g overning, Xn. xiv. 

' '^'“•“Ation, a hopeloBS ease, 

* to Conf. of Yen Tilan, XI. xxiii- 
^toment, diffiEsent ota^ of, VI. xviii. 
a^»toto toirfHiU. like those of Conf^ VII. x. 

of the true scholar, XIX i. 


Auspicious mnens, Conf. gives np hope for want 
of, IX. viii. 

Avenge murder, how Conf. wished to, XIV. xxii. 

Bad name, riw danger of a, XIX xx. 

Barbarians, how to civilize, IX xiii. 

Beeloudings of the mind, XVII. viii. 

Bed, manner of Conf. in, X xvi. 

Benefits derived from studying the Odes^ XVIL 
ix. 

Benevolence to be exercised with pmdenee, VI. 
xxiv ; and wisdom, Xll. xxii. 

Blind, consideration of Conf. for the, XV. xlL 

Boldness, excessive, of IMze-lili, VII. x. 

Burial, Conf. diasstlsfisction with Hiki’s, XL x. 

Business, every man should mind bis own, 
VULxiv; XrV.xxvii. 


Calmness of Conf in danger, VIL xxii 

Capacitiee of the snperior and inferior man, 
XV. xxxiii. 

Capacity of KAng Kung-eh'o, XIV. xii. 

Careful, about what thii^ Conf. was, VII. xii 

Carriage, Conf. at and in his^ X xvii ; Conf 
rehises to sell his^ to assist a needless expmi- 
diture, XI, vii 

Csntion, sdvanta^ of IV. xxiii ; repentance 
avoided by, I. xiii ; in qieakiog, XII. iii ; XV. 


VII. 

Ceremonies and music, XI. i ; end of 1 . xii ; 
impropriety in, UL x ; influence of, ingovum- 
ment, IV. xiii ; regulated eceording to their 
object, TIT, iv; secondary and omasasntal, 
IIL viii ; vain without virtucy UL iii 

Cliaraeter( 8 ), sdmirsble, of Tsm-yh, A^, XV. 
vi ; diffisrenoes in, owing to hsbit, XVIL ii ; 
dHhien^ of two dukes, XTV. xvi ; diidiked 
by Conf snd Tsze-kung, XVIL xxiv ; how 
Conf deslt with diffierent, XI. xxi ; how to 
determine, n. X ; lofty, of Shun sad YOjVUI. 
xviii : of four disciples, XI. xvii ! of Kuog- 
sbfi WAn, XIV. xiv: rfXan-fffi 
VI. zii • TBiiooi 6l60i6ikt® of, IB 
xxxvii ; whst may be learnt from, IV. 

Charucteristics, of perfect virtue, XUL xa ; at 


ten diseiples, XI. ii 

timed, wbat Conf, VIL xxriii 

laees of men, in rdation to knouiedg<S f®u^ 
rVL ix ; on ly two whom piaetiae cannot 
diange, a. Vii. iii 




Common pruetieea, eome indUfcswrt and othssu 
not, IX iii. 
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Communications to bo proportioned to suscep- 
tibility, VL xix. 

Comparison of Shih and Shang, XI. xy. 

Comparisons, against making, XIV. xxxi. 

Compass and rigour of mind necessary to a 
scholar, VIII. vii. 

Compassion, how a criminal judge should 
cherish, ^X. xix. 

Complete man, of the, XIV. xiii ; virtue, I. 
jdv ; VI. xvi. 

Concealment not practised Oonf. with his 
disciples, VII. xxiii. 

Concubines, difficult to treat, XVII. xxv. 

Condemnation of Tsang Wfl-chung, XIV. xv ; 
of Conf. for seeking office, XIV. xli. 

Condition,only virtue adapts a man to his, IV. ii. 

Conduct that will be everywhere appreciated, 
XV. V. 

Confidence, enjoying, necessary to serving and 
to ruling, XIX. x. 

Connate, Conf. knowledge not, VII. six. 

Consideration of Conf. for the blind, XV. xli ; 
agenerous, of others, recommended, XVIII. x. 

Consolation to Tsze>niu, when anxious about 
his brother, XIL v. 

Constancy of mind, importance of, XTII. xxii. 

Constant Mean, the, VX xxvii. 

Contemporaries of Conf. described, XVI. xi. 

Contention, the superior man avoids, IIL vii. 

Contentment in poverty of Tsze-lu, IX xxvi ; 
of Conf. with his condition, IX xi ; of the 
officer Ching, XIII. viu. 

Contrast of Hfii and Ts'ze, XL xviii. 

Conversation with Chnng-kung, XIL ii ; with 
Tazs-ohang, XII. vi, vii; XX ii; with 
Tszo-kung, XTV. xviii; with Tsze-lft, XIV. 
xiii, xvii ; with Tsze-nifi, XIL iii ; with 
Ten Titan, XII. L 

Countenance, the, in filial piety, II. viii. 

Courage, not doing right from want of, II, xxiv. 

Criminal judge, should cherish compassion, 
XIX ~Ht 

Culpability of not reforming known faults, XV. 

-rxiT. 

Danger, Conf. assured in time of, IX v. 

Dead, offices to the, I. ix. 

Death, Conf. evades a question about, XI. xi ; 
how Conf felt Hiti’s, XI, vii, ix ; without 
regret, IV. viii. 

Declined, what Conf, to reckon himself, VII. 
xxxiil. 

Defects of former times become modem vices, 
XVn.xyi. 

Defence of himself by Conf., XTV. xxxvi ; ■ of 
his own method of teaching, by Tsze-hsiit, 
XIX xii ; of Tsze-lu, by Conf, XI. xiv. 

Degeneracy of Conf. age, VI. xiv ; instance of, 
XV. xxv. 

Delusions, how to discover, XIL x, xxi 

Demeanour of Conf, X i-v, x iu. 

Depart ure o f Conf from Lfi, XVIII. iv ; from 
Ch't, XVIIL iii. 

Dqureoiation, Conf. above the reach of, XTX. 
xxiv. 

Description of himself as a learner, by Conf, 
VIL xviiL 

Desin and ability required in disciplee, VII. 
viii 

Development of knowledge, IL zt 

DUbraioee ofehaiacter, owing to habit, XVII. il 

Dignity n aeee mr y in a mler, XV. xzxii. 


Disciples, anxiety about training, V. wl. 
Discrimination of Conf. in rewarding <Aeen, 

VI. iii ; without suspiciousness, the merit ot, 

XIV. xxxiii. 

Dispersion of the musicians of Lfi, XVIIL xi. 
Distinction, notoriety not, XIL xx. 

Distress, the superior man above, XV. i. 
Divine mission, Conf. assurance of a, VIL xxii ; 
IX. V. 

Doctrine of Conf, admiration of, IX. x. 
Dreams of Conf. affected by disappointment^ 

VII. V. 

Dress, rules of Conf in regard to bis, X vi. 
Dying counsels to a man in high station, VIU. 
iv. 

Dynasties, Vin, Hsiil. and Ch&u, VIII. iv; 
HI. XX ; Yin and Hsia, III. ix ; Chau, ka, 
IIL xiv, — certain rules exemplified in th e 
ancient ; eight officers of the ChAu, XVIIL 
xi ; three worthies of the Yin, XVIIL i ; .ttM 
three, XV. xxiv. 


Earnest student, Hui the, IX. xix 

Earnestness in Aching, of Conf, IX viL 

Egotism, instance of freedom from. VIII. v 

Eight able officers of the Ch&u dynasty, XVIIL 
xi. 

Emolument, learning for, IL xviii ; shamdhl 
to care only for, XIV. i. 

End, the, crowns the work, IX xxi. 

Enjoyment, advantageous and injurious sources 
of, XVI. V. 

Equalled, Conf. cannot be. XIX. xxv. 

Error, how acknowle<^d by Conf, VIL x xx. _ 

Easential, what is, in different services, ULxx^ 

Estimate, Conf. humble, of himself^ VII. ii, iii j 
IX XV ; XTV. xxx ; of what he could do if 
employed, XIII. x. 

Estimation of others, not a man’s oonesm, 
XIV. xxxii. 

Example better than force, IL xx; govoni- 
ment efficient by. 4c., XII. xvii, xv^ xix; 
the secret of rulers’ success, XIII. i; val» 
of, in those in high stations, VIH. ii. 

Excess and defect equally wrong, XL xv. 

Expenditure, against useless, XI. xiii. 

External, the, may bo predicated from tbs in- 
ternal, XTV. V. 

Extravagant speech, hard to be made good, 
XIV. xxi. 


Fair appearances are suspicious, I. iii : XVIL 

_ .. 

Fasting, rules observed by Conf when, X. vn. 
Father’s vices no discredit to a virtuous son, 


’ • • 1 nr 

Faults of men characteristic of their olaas, iv- 

viL . 

Feelings need not always be spoken, XIV. W 
Fidelity of his disciples, Conf memory of XL 


Min Tsze-ch‘ien, XL iv ; of Mkng 
XIX. xviii ; reverence ii^ IL vii ; •••• ■“ 
care of the j^rson, VIIL Iii. „ 

Firmneas of superior man based on ri^f * • 


Five excellent thingi to be honoorA 
things which oonstitate perfect virtue, xv 
vi. 
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Flattery of sacrificing to others’ ancestors, II. 

zzir. 

Food, roles of Conf. about hi^ X. viii. 

Foreknowledge, how far possible, II. xxiii, 

Foretbooght, necessity of, XV. xi. 

Formalism, against, IIL iv, 

nnmer times. Coni preference for. XI. i. 

Ibrward youth, Conf. employment of a, XIV. 
xlrii. 

Foundation of virtue, I. ii. 

Fbnr Isid things to be put away, XX. ii ; classes 
of men in relation to knowledge, XVI. ix. 

Frailties from which Conf. was free, IX iv. 

FratemU submission, I. ii. 

Fi^da, rule for choosing, I. viii ; IX. xxiv ; 
trait of Conf. in relation to, X. xv. 

Friendship, how to maintain, V. xvi ; Tsze- 
ohang’s virtue too high for, XIX. xvi. 

FHmdships, what, advantageous and injurious, 
XVI. iv. 

Frivolons talkers, against, XV. xvi. 

Fhnend rites, Conf. dissatisfaction with Hili’s, 
XI. X ; to parents, I. ix. 

Fhniaee, the, and the south-west comer of a 
bouse. III. xiii. 

Gaia, the mean man’s concern, IV. xvi. 

Generosity of Po-1 and Shn-ch‘l, V. xxii. 

Glibaess ^ tongue and beauty esteemed by the 
age, VL xiv. 

Olib-tongned, Conf. not, XTV. xxxiv. 

Glossing faults, a proof of the mean man, XIX. 
viii. 

Gluttony and idleness, ease of, hopeless, XVII. 
xirii , 

Qed, address to, XX. i. 

Golden rule, expressed with negatives, V. xi ; 
XV, xxiil. 

Good fellowship of Conf., VII. xxii. 

Clued, learning leads to Im, VIII. xii. 

Good man, the, XI. xlx ; we must not Judge a 
man to be, from his discourse, XI. xx. 

Governing, the art of, XII. xiv ; without per- 
s«Ml efibrt, XV. iv. 

Oevenunent, good, seen from its effects, XIII. 
xvi ; good, how only obtained, XII. xi ; may 
w wnducted efficiently, how, XX. ii ; moral 
m its end, XII. ivii ; principles of, I. v ; 
mquiaitas of, XII. vii. 

®“dnal progress of Conf., II. iv ; communica- 
turn cf bis doctrine, V, xii. 

Ckmf. vindicates his for Hfii, XI. ix 

■rnding ptineiple of Conf., XVIII. viii. 

^2^***** Clonf. among his disciples, XI. xii ; 
« H#1 in poverty, VI. ix. 

not to be de^red in government, XIIL 

XTH. 

Conf. rested in the ordering of, XIV. 
*onrai; know him, Conf. thought that, 
xxxvii ; no remedy for sin against. III. 

XIX ii. 

VI. X ; things, 

V. 

Conf. could be 
it of auspicious 

giuttony and idleness, XVII. 

» of tboae who assent to advice without 


&ith Tbze-chang oi 
*|P«m pw^ to a studen 
J** Wash minding of, XIX. 
Qy t »*, X xvi j hm 
«**,XVn.xx 

Ci<mt gives up, for wi 


reforming, IX xxiii ; of those who will not 
think, XV. xv. 

House and wall, the e<»uparis<m of a, XTT. xxiii. 

Humanity of Conf., VIL xxvi. 

Humble claim of GonC for himself, V. xxvii ; 
estimate of h i ms el f , VIL ii, iii ; IX xv ; 

XIV. vw 

Hundred ye ars, w hat good government could 
effeot in a, XIII. xL 

Idleness of Tsfti TO, V. ix ; case oi hopelesi, 
XVIL xxii. 

Ignonmt man’s remark about Conf., IX. ii. 

Impatienoe, danger o^ XV. xxvi. 

Imperial rites, usurpatioB of, III i, ii, vi. 

Improvement, self-, II. xviii; difficult in ad- 
vanoed yea^ XVII. xxvi 

Inoompetency, our own, a fit cause of aonoem, 

XV. xviii. 

Indifferenoe of the officer Ching to riches, XIU. 
viii 

Indignation of Conf. at the usurpatiMt of n^al 
rites, III. i, ii ; at the support of usurpation 
and extortion by a disci]^, XI. xvi ; at the 
wrong overcoming the i^t, XVII. xviii 

Inferim- pursuits inapplicable to great objects, 
XIX iv. 

Instruction, how a man may find, VIL xxi 

Instructions to a son about government, XVIH. 

X. 

Insubordination worse than meanness, VII. 
XXXV ; different causes o^ VIII. x. 

InteUigenoe, what oonstitntea, XIL vi. 

Intercour^ character formed by, V. ii ; of 
Conf. with others, traits o f, X xi ; with 
others, different opinions on, XLX. iii 

Internal, the, not predieable Irian the external, 

xrv. V. 

Iroltieal admonition, XIU. xiv. 

Jealousy of others’ talents, against, XV. xiii. 

Joy of Conf. independent of outward circum- 
stances, VII. XT. 

Judgment of Conf. noneeming Tsre-ch'ku, &c., 
XTV. x; of. retired worthy, on Coni, XIV. 
xiii. 

Xetm (cbfi»>-(ace. See Superior man. 

Killing not to be talked of by rulers, XII. xix. 

Knowing and not knowing, II. xvii. 

Knowledge disclaimed by Conf., IX vii ; four 
cUmam of mon in ration to, XTL ix ; not 
lasting without virtue, XV. xxxii ; of Coni, 
not connate, VIL xix ; sources of Conf., XIX 
r-rii j subservos benevolence, XII. xx ii. 


jament over moral error added to natural de- 
fect, VIII. xvi ; sieknesa of ^niO, VL viii , 
persistence in error, V. xxvi ; rarity of the 
love of virtue, IV. vi ; the rash reply of ^ 
Wo, HI. xxi ; the waywardness of men, VL 
xiv ; of Conf., ttuit men did not know him, 
xrv. xxxvii. 

Anguage, the chief virtue of, XV. ^ 

Aamer, the, I. i, xiv ; Conf. describee liiauelf 

ss a, VIL xviii. srr 

jeaming and pr^riety eombinea, If L imv ; 
Xn. XV ; Coni fondneas tor, V. xxvh ; 
dilferent motives for, XTV. 
xviU : how to be pursn^ VI. xi ; VIH. 
xvii ; In order to Tirtue,^nX vi ; neenu^ 
oi to oomplete virtue, XVIL Tin ; qnidtly 
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leads to good, VIII. xii ; should not cease or 
be intennittod, IX. xviii ; substance ot; I. 
vU ; the indications of a real love of, XIX. 
V ; the student’s workshop, XIX. vii. 

Lesson, of prudence, XTV. iv ; to parents and 
ministers, XTV. viii ; to rulers, VIII. x ; to 
Tsze-lu, XIIL i. 

Lessons and laws, Conf. actions were, XVII. 
xix. 

Libation, pouring out of, in sacrifice, HL x. 

Life, human, valued by Conf., X. xii ; without 
uprightness, not true, VI. xvii. 

T.ikinga and disliking e of others, in determining 
a man’s character, XIIL xxiv ; XV. xxvii. 

Literary acquirements, useless without practical 
ability, XIII. V. 

Litigation, how Taze-lfi could settle, XII. xii ; 
it is better to prevent, XII. xiii. 

Love of virtue rare, IV. vi ; IX xvii. 

Love to learn, of Conf, V. xxvii ; of Hui, XI. 
vi ; rarity ol^ VL ii. 

Loving and hating aright, IV. iii. 

Madman, the, of Ch’ft, xvixi. v. 

Han, in relation to principles of duty, XV. 
xxviii. 

Manhood, the vice to be guarded against in, 
XVL viL 

Manner of Conf. when unoccupied, VU. iv. 

Marriage-making, Conf. in, V. L 

MtA, rule of Conf about X ix. 

Maturing of character, rules for, VU. vi. 

Mean man, glosses his faults, XIX viii. See 
Superior man. 

Meanness, of Wei-ahftng, V. xxiii; not so bad 
as insubordination, 'VIL xxxv. 

Misroenary officers, impossible to serve along 
with, XVn. XV. 

Merit of Knng-shfi 'Wlin, XIV. xix ; of Kwan 
Chung, XIV. xvii, xviii ; virtue of conceal- 
ing ^ xiiL 

Messenger, an admirable, XIV. xxvi. 

Military aSairs, Conf refuses to talk of, Xv. i 

Minding high things too much, XIX xv. 

Minister, the faithful, XV. xxxvii. 

Ministers, great and ordinary, XL xxiii ; im- 
portance of good and able, XIV. xx ; must be 
sincere and upright, XTV. xxiii ; ^onld be 
strict and decided, XTV. viii. 

Mission of Conf, Ten Yuan’s confidence in, XL 
xxii. 

Model student, fond recollections of a, IX xx. 

Moral appliances to be preferred in government, 
U. iii. 

Monrners,Conf sympathy with, VII. ix; Xxvl 

Mourning, three years for parents, X'VII. xzi ; 
government, how carried on in time of, XIV. 
xliii; the trappings of, may be dispensed 
with, XIX. xiv. 

Murder of the duke of Ch*l, XIV. xxii. 

Music and ceremonies, vain without virtue, IIL 
iii ; effect of 'VIII. viii ; effect of, on Conf, 
VII. xiii ; influence in government, X'VII. 
iv ; of Shun and'Wft compared. 111. xxv ; cm 
the {daying of, IIL xxiii; service rendered 
to, by Conf, IX xiv ; th e so und of instru- 
ments does not constitute, XVIL xi. 

Musicians of Lfi, the, dispersion of XVIII. ix. 

Music-master, praise of a, VIII. xv. 

Name, danger of a bed, XIX xx; without 
reality, VI. xxiii. 


Names, importance of being correct, XTTT. la. 

Narrow-mindedness, Tsze-chang on, TIT, ii. 

Natural duty and uprightness in eoUisiaii, 
XIII. xviii ; ease in ceremonies to be ^iaed, 
I. xii ; qualities which are fovoanritle to 
virtue, XIII. xxvii. , 

Nature of a man, grief brings out the le^ TffX 
xvii. 

Neighbourhood, what constitutes the exceUsnee 
of a, IV. i. 

N ine s ubjeeta of thought to the superior man, 
XVI. X. 

Notoriety, not true distinction, XII. xx. 


Ode(s), the Chdu-nan and Sh&c-rum, XVIL x; 
the Kwan TsC, III. xx ; the Yung, m. ii ; 
Po-kwei, X V ; of ChSiig, XV. i ; the Tt, 
IX xiv ; XVII. xviii. 

Odes, the study of the Book of, XVL xiii; 
XVIL ix, x; quotations from the, L xv; 
UL viii ; IX xxvi ; XIL x ; the pure design 
of the, IL Ii. 

Office, declined by Tsze-cb'ien, VI. vii ; dank* 
for, qualified by self-respect, IX. xii ; Osaf, 
why not in, U. xxi ; when to be aectyted, 
and when to be declined, 'VIIL xiii. 

Officers, classes of mennwho may be styled, 
XIII. XX ; mercenary, impossible 'to serw 
with, XVII. XV ; personal correctneas osen- 
tial to, XTIT. xiii ; ahould first aitraid to 
their proper work, XIX xiii 

Official nolificatious of Chkng, why exeelleni, 
XTV. ii. 

Old knowledge, to be combined with new 
aequisitionB, U. xi.. 

Old man, encounter with an, XVHL vii. 

C^fpoging a fother, disapproved of, VIL xiv. 

Ordinancea of Heaven necessary to be known, 
XXiii 

Ordinary people conld not understand Coal, 
XIX xxiii ; ordi nary rnles, Cimf not tolio 
judged by, XVU. vii. 

Originator, Conf not an, 'VIL 1. 

Barents, grief for, brings out the real nature rf 
a man, XIX xvii ; how a son may mbssh 
strste with, IV. xviii ; should be Mxui ^ 
decided, XIV. viii ; three years’ mourning 
X'VII. xxi ; their years to bo remembeiso, 

ftcple, what m ay an d what may not be atlatoei 
to with the, VUL ix. 

Perfect virtue, caution in qieaking a ehaiMW 
istic of, XIL iii; eharacteristios of, AUn 
xix ; estimatioa oi, V. x viii; V T- 5 *!* 
things which constitute, XVIL vi; 
attain to, XII. i ; not easily attained, il’- 
vii ; wherein realized, XU. if 

Perseverance proper to a Student, 'VL x. 

Peraiatence in error, lament over, V. as *i- , 

Persmial attainment, a man’s chief con««% 
xvi ; XTV. xxxii ; conduct all in all W 
ruler, XUL xvi; oorreotnera eraential » “ 
officer, XUI. xiii. fa 

Perspicuity the chief virtue of language 
xL . 

Pervading unity, Omf doctrine a, IV. xv ; 
Ctnif aimed at, XV. 

PlMBnix, the, IX viii ; XVUL v. 

Piety. See FUiai. 

Pity of Conf fox misfortune, IX ix. 
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Flans, what is necessary to concord in, XV. 

xxxiz. 

Poetry, benefits of the study of the Book of. 
Till. Tiii ; XVII. ix, x ; and music, service 
rendered to by Conf., IX. xiv. 

Posthumous titles, on what princijile conferred, 

V. xiv. 

Poverty, happiness in, VI. ix ; harder to boar 
aright th^ riches, XIV. xi ; no disgrace to 
a scholar, TV. ix. 

Practical ability, importance of, XIIL v. 

Practice, Conf. zeal to carry his principles into, 
XVILv. 

Praise of the house of Ch&u, VIII. xx ; of the 
music-master Chih, VIII. XT ; of Yfio, VIII. 
lix ; of Yu, VIII. xxl 

Praising and blaming, Confi correctness in, XV. 

XllT. 

Prayer, sin against Heaven precludes, HL xiii ; 
Conf. declines, for himself, VII. xxxiv. 

Precaution, necessity of, XV. xi. 

Preliminary study, necessity of, to governing, 
XL zxiv. 

P resum ption, Ac., of the chief of the Chi family, 
Xn. i ; and pusillanimity conjoined, XVII, 
xiL 

Pretenee, against, II. xvii; Conf. dislike of, 
IX xi 

Peientiousneas of Conf. time, VII. xxv. 

Prince and minister, relation of. III. xiz ; 
Conf demeanour before a, X ii ; Conf de- 
meanour in relation to, X viii 

Pinoes, Conf. influence on, I. x ; how to be 
served, HI. xviii. 

Pinciples, ^eement in, necessary to ooncord 
in plans, XV. xxxix ; and ways of Y&o, Shan, 
tty XX i; of duty, an instrument in the 
hand of man, XV. xxviii. 

Poaqit deeiaion good, V. xix. 

Popriety and music, influence o^ XVIL iv; 
emnUned with learn^, VI, xxv ; XII. iv ; 
effect oH Vm. viii ; love of, faoilitgtes 
government, XTV. xliv ; neoesaary to a ruler, 
x xxti ; not in external appurtenanoee, 
XVH. xi ; mlee of, L xii ; III. xv ; rules 
0 ^ necessary to bo known, XX. iii ; vidne of 
the rules o^ VIII. ii 

Posperity and min of a country, on what de- 
port, XIU. xv; XVI ii 

oondaetixi^ to XIV, vi. 

^de nce, a lesson of, XTV. iv. 

PwbU of riehes, against, VII x i 

P wll s nimi ty and ]nesamption, XVIL xii 


J^^ations of an offioer, VIII. xiii 

’nfeU^ that are &roarid>le to virtue, XHI 
**vii} that mark the scholar, XIII xxviii 


bA words cannot be recalled, III xxi 
"*5''*“!* Conf to impart irutmetion, VH 
«^sp^, V. iv ; fVTL xiT. 
•^■““Wand thoD^t should be combined, B 
XV. XXX. 

■rtjeto am Tfl, to., XVI i 

II ii; XI iil 

gywey, the rule of life, XV. xxiti 

*Pm».ia»s Mwounter with a. XVm Tii 


^-"^^Conf and the two, XYIU vi. 
■yile e t h aofHdi Conf f<«d, IX xx. 
the neeeasity of IX xxx. 


Regretful memory of disciples’ fidelity, XI. ii 
ReJative duties, necessity of maintaining, XII. 
xi. 

Remark of an ignorant man about Conf, IX. ii 
Remonstrance vrith parents, IV. xviii 
Repentance escaped by timely care, I xiii. 
Reproof to Tsze-lii, XI. xxiv, 

Reproofis, frequent, warning against the use o^ 
IV. xxvi 

Reputation not a man’a concern, XV, xviii. 
ReMntments, how to ward o^ XV. xiv. 
Residence, r^e for selecting a, IV. i 
Respect, a youth ahould be regarded with, IX 
xxii ; of Conf for men, XV. xxiv ; of Conf 
for rank, IX ix. 

Retired worthy's judgment on Conf, XTV. vlH- 
Reverence for parent^ II. vii. 

Riches, porsuit of^ uncertain of snooees, VH xi 
Right way, importance of knowing th& IV. viii 
R%hteons and pnbUc spirit of Co^., XTV. xxii 
Righteousness the Cfedn-tsM’s coneem, IV, xvi ; 

is his rule of practice, IV. x. 

Root of beneyolenoe, filial and fraternal duty is 
the, I ii. 

Royal ruler, a, could, in what time, tranatom 
the nation, XIII. xii 

Ruin a nd p roepeiity dependent on what, XIU. 
XV ; XVI. ii 

Rule of life, reeiprooity the, XV. xxiii. 

Ruler, virtue in a, I I i 

Rulers, s lesson to, Vm. x ; personal eonduot 
all in all to, XIII xvi ; ah^d not be oecn- 
pied with what is the proper buaineas of the 
people, XTTT. iv. 

Ruling, best means H iii 
Running stream, a, Conf. how aifeeted hy, IX 
xvi. 


Sacrifice, Conf. sinoerityin, m. xii ; (togiest^ 
HI. X, xi ; wrong snhjeeto ol^ H xxiv. 
Ssgehood, not in varioas abilit y, DC . vi 
Simolar, attributes of the true, XiX l ; hie alas 
mnat bi ghftr tliMw eomibrt, xlv. iii 
SeU-oultivation, I. viii; IX xxiv; a maa’a 
oonoem, IV. x iv; a efaaraeteristie of tha 
CMn-tsss, XIV. xiv; Cent anxiety aboa^ 
Vn. iii ; steps in, I xv. 

Self-examination, I iv. 

Selfiiah conduct causes moimaiing^ IT. xii 
Self-ieepeet shoold qualify desire for oAcq, IX 
xii 

Self-willed, Conf not, xxxiy. 

Seqnenoes, of wisdom, virtue, sna lua,Hy, IX. 
xxviii 

Servants, djfiheait to treat, xVi l x^ . 

Sbsme of oaring omly for salary, Xl V. i 
Shto, a name certain muto HI zxv. 

Sheep, tile mcmthly offering 

Sbfl-ehing, quotation fioBi II xxi; XlV.wHi; 

compil^on from, XX i 
Silent mourning, three y«OT o^ XXV. xlm. 
SimpUoity, insiaiwe o^ VIII v. . tt 

Sinomity, coltivation I iv; neessaifyo^ H 

xxH ; praise o/, Y. xtiy. 

Slandtong of Tsse-lfl, XIV. dx'TOJ. ^ 

glownem to apeto of *>*• ™ “ 

the Cfefia-tese, IV. xxiv. , 

SmaUadvantagsenot to be datired in goTsen- 

o^*toSoLse, qnalitiee rf the eiqietior man 
• .XIU. xxiii 
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Son, a, opposing his father, against, VII. xiv ; 
Con£ instruction of his own, XVI. xiii. 

Sources of Conf. knowledge, XIX. xxii. 

Specious words, danger o^ XV. xxvi. 

Speech, discretion in, XV. vii. 

Spirit of the times, against. III. xviii. 

Spirits, Conf. evades a question about serving, 
XI. xi ; of the land, altar.s, of. III. xxi. 

Stages of attainment, VI. xviii ; of progress, 
different persons stop at different, IX. xxix. 

States of Ch'i and Lu, VI. xxii. 

Strange doctrines, II. xvi. 

Strength, not a fit subject of praise, XIV. xxxv. 

Student’s proper work, XIX. xiii. 

Stupidity of Ning Wfi, V. xx. 

Subjects avoided by Conf., VII. xx ; of Conf. 
teaching, VII. xxiv. See Topics. 

Submission of subjects, how secured, II. xix. 

Substantial qualities and accomplishments, in 
the Chun-Uge, XII. viii. 

Sun and moon, Conf. like the, XIX. xxiv. 

Superficial speculations, against, XV. xvi. 

Superior and mean man, II. xii, xiii, xiv ; 
IV. xi, xvi ; VI. xi ; VII. xxxvi ; XVI. viii ; 
different air and bearing of, XIII. xxvi ; dif- 
ferent in their relation to those employ^ by 
them, XIII. XXV ; different manners of, XIII. 
xiiii ; different tendencies of, XIV. xxiv; 
how to know, XV. xxxiii ; opposite influence 
of, XII. xvi. 

Superior man, above distress, XV. i ; changing 
appearances ot, to others, XIX. ix; cleaves 
to virtue, IV. v ; does not conceal, but 
changes, his err ors, XIX. xxi ; firmness of, 
baaed on n^t, XV. xxxvi ; four character- 
istics of, V. XV ; is righteous, courteous, 
humble, and sincere, XY. xvii ; more in 
deeds than in words, XIV. ndx ; nine 
subjects of thought to, XVL x ; rule about 
his words and actions, IV. xxiv ; self-cultiva- 
tion, characteristic ot, XIV. xiv ; talents 
and virtues of, VIII. vi ; thoughts of, in 
harmony with his position, XIV. xxviii ; 
truth the object of, XV. xxxi ; various 
characteristics o^ XV. xx, xxii ; wishes to 
be had in remembrance, X v. xix. 

Superiority of Hui, VI. ii, v. 

Superstition of Tsang Wan, V. xvii. 

Supreme authority ought to maintain its power, 

XVI. u. 

Susceptivity of learners, teachers to be guided 
by, VI. xix. 

S wiftn ess to speak, incompatible with virtue, 

XVII. xiv. 

Sympathy of Conf. with mourners, VII. ix ; 
with sorrow, IX. ix. 

Talents, men of, scarce, VIII. xx ; worthless 
without virtue, VIII. xi. 

Tuation, light, advantages of, XII. ix. 

Teacher, qualification of a, II. xi. 

Teaching, effect XV. xxxviii ; Conf. eameet- 
nees in, IX. vii ; Conf. subjects of, VII. xxiv ; 
graduated method of, XIX. xii ; necessary 
to prepare the people for war, XIII. xxix, 

XXX. 

Temple, Conf. in the grand, III. xv ; X. xiv. 

niieves made by the example of r^en; XII. 
xviii. 

T hink , those who will not, the esse of, hopeless, 
XV. XV. 

Thinkin g without reading, fruitless, XV. xxx. 


Thought and learning, to be combined, 11 xv. 

Three, errors of speech, in the presence of t^ 
gi^t, XVI. vi ; families of Lfi, ITT ilj 
friendships advantageous,and threeiiyuriaa^ 

XVI. iv ; sources of enjoyment, also of tin 
same kind, XVI. v; things of which tin 
superior man stands in awe, XVI. viii ; yeaaf 
mourning, XIV. xiiii ; XVII. xxi ; worthiss 
of the Yin dynasty, XVIII. i. 

Thunder, Conf. how affected by, X. xvi 

Topics avoided by Conf., VII. xx ; most com- 
mon of Conf., VII. xvii ; seldom spoken ot 
by Conf., IX. i. 

Traditions of the principles of Wan and Wfi, 
XIX. xxii. 

Training of the young, L vi. 

Transmitter, Conf. a, VII. i. 

Trappings of mourning may be dispensed with, 
XIX. xiv. 

Treatment of a powerful, but unworthy officer 
by Conf., XVII. i. 

True men, paucity of, in Confi time, VIL xxr. 

Truthfulness, necessity of, II. xxii. 

Two classes only whom practice cannot change) 

XVII. iii ; recluses, Conf. and the, XVIII. vi. 

Unbending virtue, V. x. 

Unchangeableness of great principles, II. xxiii. 

Unity of Conf. doctrine, IV. xv ; XV. ii. 

Unmannerly old man, Conf. conduct to an, 

Xrv. xlvi. 

Unoccupied, Conf. manner when, VII. iv. 

Unworthy man, Conf. responds to the advancst 
of an, XVII. vii. 

Uprightness and natural duty in eolliaioa, 
XIII. xviii ; meanness inconsistent with, V. 
xxiii ; necessary to true life, VI xvii 

Usurped rites, against, III. i, ii, vi 

Usurping tendencies of the Chi family, XlU. 
xiv. 

Utensil, Tsze-kung a grand, V. iii ; the accom- 
plished scholar not a mere, II. xii. 

Valour subordinate to righteousness, XVII. 
xxiii 

Various ability of Conf., IX. vi. 

Vice, how to correct, XII. xxi 

Vices of a father no discredit to a good son, 
VI. iv ; which youth, manhood, and ago have 
to gua^ against, XVL vii 

Village, Coni demeanour in his, X i, x. 

Vindication, Conf., of himseli^ VI. xxvi; of 
Conf. by Tsze-lii, XVHI. vii. 

Virtue, alone adapts a man for his oon^tio^ 
rv. ii; and not strength a fit subj^ of 

praise, XIV. xxxv ; ceremonies and music vain 
without, in. iii ; complete, _L_ i ; 
ment with what is vulgar injures, XVU. 
xiii ; devotion of the OtUn-tate to, IV. v ; 
exceeding, ofT’fti-po,VnL i; few re^y know, 
XV. iii ; how to exalt, XII. x, xxi ; in coumal* 
iug one’s merit, VI. xiii ; influence of , ^ * j 
knowledge not lasting without, XV. a xaiii 
leading to rule, XIV. vi ; learni^ neoss- 
sary to the completion of, XVIL vin; l**j^ 
ing leading to, XIX. vi ; love of, rare, IV. 

IX. xvii ; XV. xii ; natural qualities wWw 
favour, ^II. xxvii ; not Ikr to 
xxix ; the highest, not easily attains^ 
incompatible with meanness, XIV. TO » “T 
practice of, aided by intercourse with 
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good, XV. ix ; to be valued more than life, 
XV. viii ; true nature and art of, VI. xxviii ; 
without wealth, &c., XVI. xii. 

Virtues, the great, demand the chief attention, 
XIX. xi. 

Virtuous me^ not loft alone, IV. xxv; only 
can love or'hate others, IV. iii. 

Vocation of Cent, a stranger’s view of, HI. 
xxiv. 

Vulgar ways and views, against contentment 
with, XVIL xiii. 

War, h ow a good ruler prepares the people for, 
xin. xxix, XXX. 

Warning to Tsze-Id, XL xii. 

Wsywsnlness, lament over, VL xv. 

Wealth without virtue, die., XVX xii. 

Wickedness, the virtuous will preserves from, 

• IV. iv. 

mft of a prince, appellations for, XVI. xiv. 


Will, the virtuous, preserves from wickedness, 

IV. iv ; is nnsnbduable, IX. xxv. 

Wisdom and virtue, chief elements of, VI. xx ; 

contrasts of, VI. xxi ; IX xxviii. 

Wishes, different, of Yen Tflan, &o., V. xxv ; 

of Tsze>lh, Ac., XI. xxv. 

Withdrawing from publie life, different causes 
of, XIV. xxxix ; of Conf., XVIII, v, vi ; of seven 
men, XIV. xl 

Withdrawing from the worl d, Co nf. proposes, 

V. vi ; Coiif judgment on, XVIII. vlii 
Words, the force of, necessary to be known, 

XX. in. 

Work, a man’s, is with himself, XIV. ywi , 
Workshop, the student's, XTX. vii. 

Toimg, duty of the, I. vi ; should be regarded 

with respect, IX xxii. 

Tooth, the vice to be guarded against In, XVI. 
vii 
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OF PEOPER NAMES IN THE CONFUCIAN ANALECTS. 


Names in Italia unU be found in their oum placa in this Index, Kith additional referenas. 


Ai, honorary title of Taiang, marquis (after 
death call^ duke) of Lu, B.c. 494-46S, II.xix ; 

, m. xvi ; YL ii ; XII. ix. 

Ao^ a pri noe o f about oaud century B.C., very 
strong, XIV. vi 

Gh'fti, sumamed Kilo, and styled Tsse-kao, a dis- 
ciple of Ooufuciua, XI. xvii. 

Chang, i. q. Ttee-chang, the appellation of Twan- 
sun Shih, a disciple, XTY. xv, xvi. 

Ch'to, the State o^ V. xxi ; VII. xxx ; XL ii ; 
XV. i. 

Ch*kn (the same character), used as a sur- 
name : — Ch'&n Ch'ing (or Hang), XTV. xxii ; 
Ch'in W4n,V. xviii ; Gh'anK'ang, XVT. xiii, 
styled Taoe^'in. 

Ch‘ang-tsu, a reeluae of Ch'u, XVIIL vi 

Cbing, the State of, XV. x. 

Ch&o, a prince celebrated for the beauty of his 
person, VL xiv. 

Chao, one of the three gi-eat Houses which 
governed the State of Tsin, XIV. xii. 

Chin, the honorary epithet of Ch&u, duke of 
Ld, B.a 541-513, VII. XXX. 

Ch&n, the dyiuurty, IL xxiii ; IIL xiv, xxi j 
VEIL XX ; XV. X( XVLv; XVIILxi; XXt 

C hAn, th e last sovereign of the Tin dynasty, 
XVm. i; XIX XX 

Chkn-kung, the duke of ChAu. VH. v ; VIII. 
xi ; XI. xvi ; XVUL x 

ChAn-na n, tit le of the first book of the Shih- 
ching, XVII. X 

ChAu Zin, an ancient historiographer, XVI. i. 

Chi and Chi-sun, equivalent to the surname of 
one of the three great Houses of Lu, III. i, 
^ ; V L yii ; XL xvi ; XIV. xxxviii ; XVI. i ; 
XVUL iii. Chiefe or members of the House 
are Chi Hwan or Chi Sze, XVIIL iv ; Chi 
K'ang, IL XX ; VI. vl ; XI. vi ; X II. xvii, 
xvui, xix ; XTV. xx, xxxviii ; XVL i ; Chi 
Ihze^an, a brother of Chi Hwan, XL xxiii. 

Chi WAn, posthumous title of a member of the 
Family, a good officer of Lu, V. viv. 

Cbl, with the meaning of the youngest of 
brothers Chi-sfii and C^-kwa, officers of 
ChAu, XVUL xi 

Chi lift is used as a name for Ttxe-lu, V. xxv ; 
XL ii, xi ; XVI. i 

Chi Tkze-ch*Ang, an officer of Wei, XII. viii. 

Chi, in the name HAu-chi, the ministeT - of 
^riculture in the time of YAo and Shun, 

C^-luio XAi, styled Tsze-eo, a disciple, V. v. 

Chi, a small S^te, in which sacrifices to the 
aoveieimu of HsiA were maintained by their 
desernidauts. III. ix. 

Chl^ a sm a ll State in p r es en t Shan-hat,XVIII. i 

Ohieh-n^ a reeluae of Cb'fi, XVIII. vL 

Chien, a mantis (duke) of Ch't, XTV. xxii 


Chih, the music-master of Lu, VHL xv ; XVUL 
ix. 

Ch'ih, surnamed Kung-hA, and styled Taes-Atoi, 
a disciple, V. vii ; VI. iii ; XI. xxv. 

Ch'in, the State of, XVIII. ix. 

Chiu, brother of duke Hwan of Ch'i, XIV. 

xvii, xviii. 

Ch'iu, name of Confucius, XTV. xxxiv ; XVUI. 
vi 

Ch'iu, name of the disciple Zan-yi, V. vii ; 

VI. vi ; XI. xvi, xxi, xxiii, xxv ; XVX i 
Ching, a marquis (called duke) of Ch'i, XIL 
xi ; XVI. xii ; XVIIL iii. 

Ching, a scion of the ruling House of We4 
XIII. viii 

Chu-ehang, name of a recluse, XVIU. viii 
Ch'u, the State of, XVIII. v, ix 
Chu-fu, a small city in the western border of 
Lu, XIII. xvii. 

Chii Po-yii . i. q. Chii Yuan, a worthy great 
officer of Wei, XIV. xxri ; XV. vi. 

Chiieh, a musician of Ld, XVIIL ix 
Cb'aeh, name of a village, XIV. xlvii 
Ch'ui, a great officer of Ch'i, V. xviii 
Chung, the second of three ; the yon pyr rf 
brothers Chung-td and Chung-h^ XVUL 
xi It is found often in designations, as in 
Cltung-nl (Confucius), XIX. xxii, xxv; is 
Chung-kung (Zon Tung), VL i, iv; XL ii; 
XIL ii ; XIII. ii 

Chung, as a surname, in the disciple Chung 
Yd, styled Tsze-lu, VI. vi ; XI. xxiii ; XVUL 
vi. 

Cbung-mAu, a place or city in Tsin, XVIL vii. 
Chnng-shd Yd and Chung-shd Win, i q- 
K'ung Win, XIV. xix, xx. 

Chwan-yu, a small territory in Ld (the prosMit 
district of Ming-yin), Xn i. 

Chwang of Pien, a brave mah, XTV. xiii. 

Pan Ch'ih, byname Hsfi,and styled Tsse-ehIA 
a disciple, IL v; VL xx; XIL xxi, xxii: 
XIIL iv, xix. 

Fan Hsd, i. q. Fan Ch'ih, XIII iv. 

Fang, a city of Lu, XTV. xv. 

Fang-shd, a musician of Ld, XVIH. ix. 

Han, the river, XVIII. ix. , 

HsiA, the dynasty, II. xxiii; IIL i^ ***’ 
XV. X. 

Hsiang, a musician of Lfl, XVIIL ix. 

Hsieh, the State o^ XIV. xiL 

Hsien, an officer under Kung-shft Win, ** • 
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HMof Lid'hsii, posthumous title of Chan Hwo, 
an officer of Lu, XV. xiii ; XVIII. ii, viii. 

Hwan, the three great Houses of LO, being 
descended from duke Hwan, are called the 
descendants of the three Hwan, II. v, note ; 
XVI. iii. 

Hwan, the marquis (or duke) of Ch'l, b. c. 684- 
^3, XIV. xvi, xviii. 

Hwan Tdi, a great officer of Sung, VII. ixii. 


]L a small town or pass on the border of Wei, 
IIL xzir. 

1, a famous archer in the aand century B. c., 

XIV. vi. 

t-yi, name of a recluse, XVIII. viii. 

1 Tin, the minister of Tang, XII. xxii. 

ir«ii, the master of the band at one of the meals 
at the court of Ld, XVIII. ix. 

Kto-tsung, honorary epithet of the sovereign 
WA-ting, B. c. 1324-1364, XIV. xliii. 

Kto-yko, Shun’s minister of Justice, XII. xxii. 

Enng^'o, see Mang Kvng-ch'o, XIV. xiii. 

Kung-hu Hwft, i. q. Ttze-htea, a disciple ; see 
Ch'ik, VII. xxxiii ; XL xii, xxv. 

Knng-ming Ghia, an officer of Wei, XIV. xiv. 

Xnng-po Lido, relative of a marquis of LA. 
XIV. xixviii. 

K nng-s han Fu-ako, a confederate of Tang Ho, 
XVIL V. 

Knngediu, appellation of a great family in Wei, 
of which we have Kung-shii Win (the hon. 
epithet), XTV. xiv, xix ; and Kung-shu Ch'do, 
XIX xxii. 

Kung-win, honorary posthumous title of Tsze- 
yO, an officer of Wei, V. xiv. 

Knng-ye Ch'ang, the son-in-law of Confiicius, 
V. i. 

Kwan-chung, by name t-wA, chief minister to 
the marquis (or duke) Hwan of Ch'l, IIL 
xxii ; XTV. x, xvii, xviii. 

KVang, name of a place where Confucius was 
atta^ed, IX v ; XI. xxii. 


sumamed Ch'in, styled Tsze-k'Ai and Tsze- 
chang, a disciple, IX vi. 

14, the name of 'Pang, founder of the Shang 
dynasty, XX i. 

14, name of the son of Confucius, XI. vii. 

14*0, one of the bandmasters of LA, XVIII. ix. 

probably a disciple, a man of Lu, 
ni. iv, vi 

Hngi nu^nis (or duke) of Wei, XTV. xx ; XV. i 

I«4 the native State of Confucius, II. v, note ; 
HI. xxiii ; V. ii ; VI. xxii ; Ii xiv ; XL 
«aj; XIIL vii; xrv. xv; XVin. Iv, vi, X. 


the ffimily, one of the three great fomi- 
^ of LA, XVIII. in ; XIX xiv. 

(° *' Mn ng), the eastern, name of a moon 

^^XVLi 

Ching, posthumous title of MAng-sun 
^^^nng-sun) Chieh, grandson of H^ig J, 

^ih-fim, a brave offleer of LA, VI. xiii 

C hwang, a head of the H*ng fiunily, 
time of Confucius, XIX xviii. 

*5? posthumous name of Ho-ehl, head 
" ”** **»g<un (or Chung-sun) &m^y, a 
of Confucius, II. V. 

■ head of the Mingfiunily in 
»• tune of Confucius, XIV. xu. 


MAng-sun, named Ho-chl, i q. King 1, TL v. 
HAng W& the posthumous name of the son of 
HAng I, by name Chih, H. vi ; V. vii. 

Mien, a music-master of L^ XV. xli 
Min, the surname of Hin-tsn XL xii ; his AiE 
name was Min Taze-ch'ien, VL vii ; XL ii, 
iv, xiii 

Nan-knng Ewo, XVL vi ; snppotfed to be the 
same with Nan Tung. 

Nan-isze, wife of the manpiisof Wei, and sister 
of prince ChAo, VL xxvi 
Nan Tung, a disciple, V. i ; XL v. 

Ning Wu, posthumous title of Ning TA, aa 
officer of Wei, V. xx. 

P'ang, an ancient worthy, VH. i 
Pt, a city of LA, the stron ghold M the Chi 
family, TL vii.; XL xiiv ; XVI. i ; XVIL v. 
Fi-kan, an uncle of t^ tyrant Ch*n, XVllL i 
Pq ShAn, a minister of the State of Cbtom 

xrv.ix. 

Pien, a city or district of LA, XIV. x. 

Pien, a cify in LA, XIV. xiii 
Po, — the Po family of Chi, XIV. x. 

Po-I, honorary ^itbet of a worthy prin ce of 
the Shang dynas^, V. xxii ; VIL xiv ; XVL 
xii ; XVUI. viii 

Po-kwA and Po-tA, two eldest son s, probably 
twins, of tbo ChAu dynasty, XVilL xi 
Po-niu, the denomination of Tsse-kAng, sur- 
named Zon, a disciple, VL viii ; XL ii 
Po-yu, the family desig^tion M Canfuciuc’s 
son, XVL xiii ; XVHL z. 


SbAn, name of the disciple ngng-taa, IV. xv ; 
XL xvii 

ShAn Ch'ang, styled Tszu-chAu, a disciple, V. x. 

Shang, name of the disciple TaaMi, HI. viii } 
XI. XV. 

SbAo, the music of Shun, IIL xxv ; VIL xiii 

ShAo HA, the minister of duke Hwan of Chq’s 
brother, XTV. xvii 

ShAo-lien, a person belonging to a barbarous 
tribe on th e East, who retired from the 
world, AVIIL viii 

SbAu-yang, a mountain in Sban-bsl, XVL xii 

Sheh, a district in Ch'Q, VIL xviii ; XIH. xxi 

Sbih, name of the disciple sumamed 'Piran- 
sun, and styled Tsze-chan^ XL xv, xvii 

Shih-min. a frontier pass between Chi and 
LA, XIV. xli 

Shih-shu, named TA.chl, an offieer of ChAn^ 
XIV. ix. 

ShA.eh'1, honorary epithet of a worthy prince 
of the Shang dynasty, V. xxii ; VU. xiv ; 


XVI. xu; XVm. viii 

ShA-hsiA and 8hA-y«, two br other s, probably 
twins, of the ChAu dynasty, XVIIL xi 
Shun, the ancient sovereign, VL xxviii; VIU. 
xviii, xx; XH. xxii; XIV. xiv; XV. Iv; 


Xi I 

IhA^un, gave place to MAn g n m n , as the dan* 
name of the second ot the throe great ffimi- 
lies of LA, IL V, nUt. 

IhA-snn Wn-shA, tbs honorary ^itbet M SbA- 
sun CbAn-oh'An, s lAiiM of the ShArtm 
ffimily, vfX- xziv. 

lung, tbs State, occupied ter dssoendaats of tbs 
Haffi dynasty, HL iAJ_^ „ . . 

las-mA NiO, named K i n g; a diaeipl^ and 
Isutber MHwan ’TAi.XH. iii, iv, v. 
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TX-hsiang, name of a village, IX. ii. 

rxi mountain, the, between LH and Ch*t, III. 

T^po, the eldest son of king TXi and grand- 
fiither of king W&n, the founder of the Chiu 
dynasty, VIII. i. . „ 

T*ang, the dynastic name of the ancient Yio, 

vin. IX. 

Tang, the founder of the Shang dynasty, XII. 
urii ; XX i. 

Ting, the State of, XTV. xii. 

Tan-t‘ii Mieh-ming, styled Tsie-yii, a disciple, 
VI. lii. 

Tien, the name of Ts&ng HaJ and father ot 
Tsing Shin ; a disciple, XI. xiv. 

Ting, the posthumous epithet of Sung, marquis 
of La, B.C. 509-495, HI. xix ; XIII. XV. 

To, an officer of We i, sty led Taze-yu, maker of 
prayers, VL xiv ; XIV. xx. 

Ts'ii, the State of, XL u ; XVIU. ix. 

TVai Wo, by name Ta, and styled Tsze-wo, a 
disciple, IH. xxi ; V. IX ; VI xxlv ; XI. ii ; 
XVIL xxi. 

Thing H^, named Tien, the father of Tsing 
ahiTi, and a disciple, iL xxv. 

Thing Shin, styled Tsze -ya, a disciple, I. iv, 
ix; IL iv, xv ; VUI. iii-vii ; XII. xxiv; 

XIV. xxviii ; XIX. xvi-xix. 

Thang Win, honorary title of Taang-sim Shin, 
a great (dSoer of M, V. xvii ; XV. xiii. 

Thang Wd-chu ng, t he honorary epithet of an 
officer of La, XIV. xiii, xv. 

ThT or Ch% the State of, V. xviii; VI. iU, 
xxii|VILxiii; XlV.xxii: XVI. xii; XVIH. 

Ui, iv, ix. 

Thin, the State of, XIV. xvi. 

Tho ChTa-ming, a man of reputation (writer of 
the Supplement to the Ch*un GhTd), V. xxiv. 
Tfae, name of tho disciple Tsze-kung, L xv ; 
m. xvii ; V. viii, ix ; VI. vi ; XIV. xxxi ; 

XV. ii ; XVII. xxiv. 

'^Bze-cVan, named Kuhg-sun Ch*iio, the chief 
minister of Chang, V. xv ; XIV. ix, x. 
Thze-chang, the designation of Twan-sun Shih, 
a disciple, II. xviii, xxii ; V. xviii ; XI. xix ; 
Xn. vi, xiv, XX ; XIV. xliii ; XV. v, xii; 
XVIL vi ; XlX i, ii. iii ; XX. ii. 

Thze-chien, the designation of Fu Pu-ch'i. a dis- 
ciple, V. ii. 

Taze-fa Ching-po, an officer of Lu, XIV. xxxviii ; 
XIX. xxiii. 

Tsze-h^, tho chief minister of Ch'd, XTV. x. 
Thze-hsia, the designation of PCi Shang, the 
disciple, I. vii ; II. vii ; III. viii ; VL xi ; 
TT ii; XII.v,xxii; XIII. xxvii, xxviii; XIX 
iii-xv. 

Thze-hwk, the designation of Kmig-Hd, named 
Ch'ih, a disciple, VI. iii. 

Thze-kAo, the di^gnation of Ch'&i, a disciple, 
XL xxiv. 

Thze-kung, the designation of Twan-md' Th'ze, 
a disciple, I. x, xv ; IL xiii ; IIL xvii ; V. 
Iii, viii, xi, xii, xiv ; VL xxviii ; VII. xiv ; 
IX vi, xii : XI. ii, xii, xv; XIL vii, viii, x, 
Wiii ; XIII. XX, xxiv ; XTV. xviii, xxx, xxxi, 
xxxv ii ; XV. ii, ix, xxiii ; XVIL xix, xxiv ; 
TTT. xx-xxv. 

Thz^ia, the designation of the disciple Chung 
Ta, Often styled simply Ya, IL xvii : V. vi, 
vii, xiii, xxv ; VI. xxvi ; VII. x, xxxiv ; IX. 
xi, xxvi : X. xviii ; XI. xii, xiv, xxi, xxiv, 
xxv ; xn. xii ; XIH. i, iii, xxviu ; XTV. 


xvii, xxiii, xxviii, xii, xiv ; XV. i ; XVIL v, 
vii, xxiii ; XVIII. vi, vii. 

Tsze-sang Po-tsze, VI. i. 

Tsze-w&n, surnamed TSu and Ka-yd-tTk, the 
chief minister of Ch'u, V. xviii. 

Tsze-ya, or Yen Yd, the designation of Yon 
Yen, a disciple, II. vii ; VI. xii ; XL ii ; 
XVII. iv ; XIX. xii. 

Tsze-yd, a minister of Chkng, XIV. ix. 

Tung-11, name of the place where Tsze-ch'an 
resided, XIV. ix. 


Win, the king, VIII. xx ; IX. v ; XIX. xxii. 
Win, the famous marquis (or duke) of Tain, 


XTV. xvi. 

Wan, a river dividing the States of ChT and 
La, VI. vii. 

Wang-sun Chii, a great officer of Wei, IH. 

xiii ; XIV. xx. 

Wei, the State of, VII. xiv; IX. xiv; XIU. 

,7ii, iv ? XTV. XX. xiii : XV. i ; XIX. 


Wei, one of the three families which governed 
the State of Tsin, XIV. xii. 

Wei, a small State in Shan-h^, XVIIL n 
Wei-shitng Kko, a mean man, V. xxiii. 
Wei-shang Mau, an old man and recluse, XIV . 
xxxiv. 

Wu, the State of, VII, xxx. 

Wu, the founder of the Ch4u dynasty, VIII. 
XX ; XIX xxii. 

Wa, the music of king Wa, III. xxv. 

Wa, a musician of Lu, XVIII. ix. 

Wa-ch'&ng, a city in Lu, VT. xii ; XVII. iv. 
Wa-mk Ch'i, a disciple, VU. xxx. 


Yang, a mnaioian of La, XVIII. ix. 

Yang a disciple of Tsang Sh&n, XIX. xix. 
Yang Ho and Yang Hd, the principal minister 
of the Chi family, XVIL i. 

Y4o, th e an cient sovereign, VL xxviii ; VUL 
xix ; XIV. xiv ; XX . i. 

Yellow river, the, XVIII. ix. 

Yen Hdi, styled Tsze-yuan, the favourite dis- 
ciple, VI. ii ; XI. vi. 

Yen Lu, the father of Hdi, XI. vii. 

Yen Yuan, named Huif and styled Tsze-yna^ 
the favourite disciple, V. xxv; Vtt x ; IX 
X, XX ; XI. ii, vii, viii, xix, xxii ; XII. 1 i 

XV. X. . 

Yin dynasty, t he, I I. xxiii ; III. ix, xxi ; VHl- 
XX ; XV. V ; XVIII. i. « 

Yd, Chung-yd, styled Tsze-ld, tho disciple, U. 
xvii ; V. vi, vii ; VL vi ; IX. x^ 
xii, xiv, xvii, xx, xxi, xxm ; XIL xii ; ilia- 
Ui ; XV. iii ; XVL i ; XVIL viii. _ 

Yd, tho ancient sovereign, VHL xvui, xxi, 
XTV. vi ; XX i. , 

Ya and Yd Yu, the dynaatio name of the tore- 
reign Shun, VHL xx. . 

Yd, the famous historiographer of Wei, 
nated Tsze-yd, tho Shih Ts'id of Chwang-ts*»i 
XV. vi. 

Yd, i. q. Tadi Wo, XVH. xxi. . _ho 

Ydan Zang, an old Mend of Confuen^ 
seems to have become a follower <a Ido 
XIV. xlvi. . _ ,,, 

Ydan Szo, named Btitit, a dlsei^, VL^ 
Yd.chung or Wd-ohung, brother of r*l-P<4 
VHL i, iMh; XVHI. vUL .- 1 ., 

Yd Zo, i^led Tsze-M and Ts*e-yd, a 
I. u, xii, xiii ; XH. ix. 
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g.n zan Ya, VI. iii ; XVII. iv. 

Zta. Ch'itt, styled Tsx-yu, VI. x ; XI. xxiii ; 
XTV. xiii ; a diseiple. 

Tm.n King, called Po-niu and T ^ie-kang, XI. ii. 
Zka Yu, named Ch'iu, and designated Tsze-yii, 
a disciple, III. vi ; V. yU ; VI. iii ; VII. xiv : 


XI. u, xii, xxi, XXT ; XIII. ix, xiy ; XVL i ; 
XIX xii. 

Xan Yung, styled Chnng-lning, a disciple, V. 
ir. 

Pei, a man of Lu, whom Gonfiu^iis declined 
to see, XVIL xx. 


INDEX III. 

OF SUBJECTS IN THE GREAT LEARNING. 


Ability and worth, importance of a ruler ap- 
preciating and using, comm. X. 14, 16. 
Analaets, quotations from the, comm. IV ; X. 15. 
Ancients, the, illustrated illustrious virtue, how, 

Funily, regulating the, text, 4, 5 ; comm. VIII ; 


Heart, the rectification of the, text, 4, s ; comm. 

vn. 

niostration of illustrious virtue, text, i, 4 ; 
comm. I. 


Partiality of the affisetions, camtm. VIII. 
Passion, influence of, comm. Vil. 

People, renovation of the, text, i ; comai. IL 
Perfecting of knowledge, the, text, 4, g ; eemm-V. 
Person, &e cnltivation of the. text, 4, $, 6; 
comm. VU ; Vm. 

Benovation of the people, the, text, i ; comm. II. 
Besting in the hi^^ excellence, tat, i, a ; 
comm. ni. 

Boot, the, and branches, iat, 3 ; comai. IT ; cnl- 
GvaGon of the person Um^ lot, 6 ; virtue the, 
comm. X 6, 7, & 


Kingdom, the, rendered peaceful and happy, 
5; comm. X 

K i n g s , why the former are remembered, comm, 
ni- 4, 5. 

Knowledge, perfecting of, text, 4, 5 ; comm V. 
litigations, it is best to prevent, comm. IV. 


Hteter, the words of the, quoted, comm. III. 
8} IV. 

^Mnring-squaie, principle of the, comm. X 
“ddle Kingdom, the, comm. X 15. 

Wnd, rectifying the, text, 4, 5 ; comm. VII. 


lions from the, comm. II. 3 ; III ; 

(MU T 5 ® ^ ^ 5- 
'“amor steps in illustrating virtue, text, 3, 4, 5. 


Secret watchfolneas over himself, eharaeteristie 
of the superim’ man, eamm. TL i. 

Shfl-ching, the, quotations Cram, coaim. I. i, a, 
3 ; n. a ; IX. a, ; X ir, 14. 

Sincerity of the tbongfata^ lot, 4, 5 ; comai. VI. 
State, the government of the, text, 4, 5 ; wmm . 

IX : X- 

Steps by which virtoe may he illuatrsted, hat; 
4 > 5 - 

Superior man, eharaoter of they comm. H. 4. 
Superior, and mean man, c omm. TL 

Virtue, ilhutrions, fezf, ccmai. II ; the root, comm. 

X. 6, 7, 8. 


Wealth a seoondaiy olyeet with a nder, o wn m . 
X 7, »c. 
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INDEX VI. 

OF PROPER NAMES IN THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 


JLi, the duke of Ld, XX. t. 

Ch'tng, the philoao^er, introduetory note. 
dUM djmasty, XXVIII. 5. 
dhin, &e di^e of, XVIII. 3 ; XIX. 
dll, > email State in which sacrifices were 
maintained to the sovereigns of the Hsift 
dynasty, XXVIII. 5. 

Chl-U, the old duke, who re ceived from king 
Wft the title of king, XVIII. 3, 3. 

Chnng-nl, designation of Conf., H. i ; XXX. i. 
ConftKian school, introductory note. 

Hsik dynasty, XXyilL 5. 

HOi, a disciple of Conf., VIII. 

Hwi, the name of a mountain, XXVI. 9. 

Xanoins, inMuelory note. 

Sum, the sovereign, VI ; XVII. i ; XXX. i. 


Sung, a State in which sacrifices were main- 
tained to the sovereigns of the Tin dynasty, 
XXVIU. s- 

Pki, the old duke, T'an-fd, who received from 
kingWft the title of king, XVIII. 3, 3. 
Tsse-lft, a disciple of Conf., X i. 

Ihse-sze, introductory note ; emduding notes to etqs. 
I ; XH ; XXI ; XXXIII. 

Wan, the king, XVII. 4 ; XVIII ; XX. a ; XXVI. 
10 ; XXX. I. 

Wd, the king, XVUI ; XIX; XX. a ; XXX. i. 

Yang, a distinguished scholar, a.n. 1064-108$, 
amduding rate to chap. I. 

Yfto, the sovereign, XXX. i. 

Yin dynasty, XXVIII. 5. 

Yo, the name of a mountain, XXVI. 9. 
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INDEX VII. 

OP CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES; 

nnslTDED AI.SO TO HELP TOWAllDS THE FOBHATIOV OP A OICTIOEABT AES COECOKDAECE 

POK THE CLASSICS. 


X.»Uinitfar ArmUeta; 6.L.T. for The Great Learning, text; O.L.O. Ax’ The Great Learning, e em m mt m y ; 
O.M. for The Doctrine of the Mean. Ja the r^ereneet to the Analecle, hooka are aeparattd bg a mmicobn, 
and ckapters qf the same book by a comma. 


THE lOT RADICAL, •- 


— — (i) One, sometimes = a, A., II. ii ; IV. vi. 

j 3,XTiii.a;VI. uqxxii, G-L.C., 

^ X.I4. D.l£.,viu, xiii.4,xxTi. 7,9. (a) One 

and the same, D. M., XTii. 3, zz. 9. (3) 
Singleness = sincerity, D.M., zz. 8, 15. (4) 
Aunity, IV. zr. i ; XV. ii. 3. (s) Ad- 
Terbially=by one etfort, D.M., zx. 30 . (6) 
Assrerb^touniteinone, A.,XlVzTiii a. 

(7) O’*® man, a designation 

oftheaoTereign,A, XX. i. 5. G.L.C., iz.3. 
(«)— sy •••— M , partly, now. .. 
now, A-, XV. xzi. 

Sev en, A, II. iv. 6 ; XI. zxr. 5, 7, 10 ; 
Xlll, zzix ; XTV. zl. 


shang 


T 

ktid 


~ (1) Thtee, A., I. zi; II. ii, iv. a; III. 

ii, ef alibi, saepe. D.M., zviii. 3, zz. 8, ii, 
zzvii. 3, xxiz. I. (a) Adverbially •■thrice, 
A, V. zviii. I ; VIII. i ; X. zviii a. Into 
ihieeparts, A,VIIL zz. 4. But — 

A, I. iv, on three points. (3) "** — 


ye, disciples, _A., Ill zziv ; VIL 
zziii ; IX. zi 3 ; XI. z. 3 ; XVII. iv. 4. 
(4) — ■ , three kings ; ie. the fonn- 

den of the three great dynasties, DJI., 
(5) ■“ the name of a tower, 

A, III. zzii a. (6) — A, XVilL 
iz. as: the band-master at the third meal. 



Mil 

I 



The 4th tone. Thrioe, A, V. ziz ; XI. 
TjXVIILii 


(i) He, she, it, this, that, which is 
■hoTS^ with the conesponding plurals, 
A., I. ii I ; IXI. zzvi, et aaepiua. G.Lc., 
*■ I, a, Bi. D.X,, xiv. 3, St oi (a) Ad- 
^wWally —upward A^ XrV.zziT,zzzvii 
a(iB these instanees smne tone it in and 


*<»•)• B JL, zviii 3, zxz. r. (3^ -ft*.-- 
t* , above .. ., in or on the sboveof 


•^TL vii ; , IX. rvi BJH., xvi 3. (4) 
JQ Jt, above^ ttlow, in (^position, ap- 
PBsd to heavnn and earth, A., yn. xzxiv. 


T 

iMd 


pi 

M. 


A'Ut 


IB: 


▼OLt 


6g 


D.M., zii 3. (s) the 

grass, when the wind is npon it. A, XH. 
ziz. (6) JI2 the most Hi^ 

God, G.Ij.c., X. 5. B-V., ziz. & 

The 3rd tone. To ascend ; proceeding 
upwards A, VL ziz ; VIL vii 

Anciently, in the 3rd tone, (i) He, 
she, it, thia that, which iahelow,with the 
corresponding plurals ; both positiv e and 
superlative. A, IX. iii a ; X ii i ; XVI. 
ix. GX.C., z. a, ai. B.M., ziv. 3, ziz. 4, 
zz. 6, 17, zzix. a. (a) IP , see on 
( 3 ) or^* ... under, in or on the 
beneath of .. ., A, XII. zzi 1 ; XVI. zii 
r. (4) ill® ■world, the Idagdam, 

A^ in. zi, zziv; IV. z, etoL GJaK.,4, 
5. O.Ij. 0., viii r, iz. 4, X 1, 4. BJt,L 
4, X I, et oi. (S) Oecori in tha panfo* 
name ;||P *]> A, XV. ziU; XVHL 
ii, viii 1, 3. 

A verb, in the 4th tone. (i)Todeaeei>d, 
A,1IL vii; V. ziv, M ai (a) JtjjJ ~J», 

down-warda, A, VL ziz. (3) TA* 
to hnmble wse's aelf to othan^ A, XXL 
zz. 5. 

an old man. A, XVHL viL I. 

Jtol, passim. The sinipl M* negattve. 


f Maovar, and moreoeer, A., IL ii^; 
. iv; VILzv; VIIL zi,ziU. a; PC. 
3; XL zzr.4; XVLi 4; XVLu.pL 


L BJt, zL t, zzvia. I, xziz. 3, > 
To aU aosa. DJL, xziz. 5- (3) 


■(g*-afl« daath, A, XV. ziz. G.L.«l, 
ai.5. Thiai)hxaaato«oBnn«d(ra^ainad 
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dk'iu 




by — * as long as men Uto, or to 

the end of the world.' (4) inter- 

rupted generations, i. e. families whose 
line of succession has been broken, A., 
XX. i. 7. D.M., XX. 14. (s> The world, 

A., XTV. zxxix. I ; XVIII. vi. 3. 6.I1.C., 
xi- 3- (6) lUt «» » proper name, 

A, XTV. iz. 

(i) A hillock. A., XIX. xxIt. (a) The 
name of Confuoins. Used by himself, 
A.,V. xrrii ; VII. ixili, xxx. 3, xxxiv, a 
oL D.H., xiiL 4. Applied to him con- 
temptuously, A., XIV. zxzir. i ; XVIII. 

3, 3. (3) Fart of a double name, A, 
V. zxiv. 

Properly written ifrlV . Togother,along- 
side. A, XIV. xItU. a ; XIX zri. Q.L.c., 
X. 83 . 0.1l.,zzz.3. 


THE aim RADICAL, | . 


->hA. 


one man, Q.L-c., z. 14. 


Themiddle. (i) (:||,andH^<Hr^^.. . 
F||, in, in the midst of. A., IL zriii. a ; 
V. t 1 ; Vn. ZT ; X. xrii. a ; XV. zzzi ; 
XVL i 4, 7. (a) -the heart, a.L.o., vi. a. 
(3) Ilie Mean, A, VL zzvii ; XX. i. i. 
D.K,L4tSiiL >|3>«<lM«aiin. (41 
the Middle Kingchnn, China, O.L.c.,x 15. 
D.M., zzzi 4. (5) FfiM , midway, 

halfway, A, VX x (6) fb mediocre 
men. A, VL ziz. (7) Of , to stand 
in the middle of the gateway. A, A iv. 
A (8) to walk in the Mean, to 

act entirely ri^t, A, XIII. zzi. Comp. 
D.M., xxxi. I. (9) (ifa the name of 
a plaoc. A, XVIL vii. a. 

The 4th tone. To hit the mark ; hitting 
the mar k ; exa ct. A , XL xiii. 3 ; zriii 
a ; Alii iii 6 ; XVIIL riii. 3, 4. O.L.C., 
iz. A D.M., i 4 ; zz. iS. 


Z 

chih 


± 


cM 


n 

Bd< 



THE «BO RADICAL, 

(i) To eount aa chief or principal. A, 
L TiU. a; m. ZTi; IX zzir; XII. x' 
(a) A master, president. A, XVI. i 4. 

THE 4 ik radical, J . 

not. .. f A,VL i 3: XIV. zazivTi ; XVL 
i-S. 

Long, for a long time, A, IIL zzir ; 
rV. ii, s< oi. D.M., iii ; zzri a, 4, 5, 8. 
Altar a long time, A, V. xri 
(1) A partiela <tf interrogatioA Found 
akine: pnesded by another intemgatire 
part*ela;pt«eedsdby^^, A,L i,ir; 
n.'fII,rlii,zTii; VLzzriii; VILzir. i, 
a,alsL,SB9a OJ<.a,iIiA (s}Apattiele 


of exclamation. A., VI. ri j VIIL xviil, 
ziz. I, a; IX zx.eiol. D.H., zri 3, zxriL 
A Followed by giving emphasis. A., 


III. xir ; VII. xzix, et al. 

A, XII. zzii. s; XIV. xiii i, a. (3) 
Partly interrogatory, partly exclamatory. 
In this usage it is sometimes preceded by 
; it is often preceded by U ; and 

by immediately before it, A, IL zzi. 
a ; III. vii, zi ; IV. ri. a ; V. zriii. i, a, eioL, 
soepe. 6.L.O., ir. I, vi. 3. D.H., iii, zr. % 
xri. I, zriii. i, xix i, etal. (4) Asapte- 
position, after verbs and adjeetivaa,-ai, 
to, Ac., A., 1. X a ; IL zri ; VIIL iv. 3 ; 
XVIII. X, ttaL, aaepe. O.Lc., ix 4, x & 
D.M., L a, vii, ziv. i, a, 5, <« ol, sova 
(5) Than, in comparison. A, XL zzr. a ; 
XVIL zziL D.M., L 4, («) 

c^5 how. A, rV. V. A (7) Obssrrs 

XI. zriii. i. 

The ist tone. Joined with {mi\ 
An exclamation, D.H., xxvL la 

(1) Of, A, L ii. a, v, zL r, ft furim. 
G.Lt., 1,4. G.L.C., iit 4, etix****- D.lt, 
ii. a, viii, ttpassim. In the construct stats, 

the r^ent follows the , and the ragh 
men precedes. They may be respectiraly 
a noun, a phrase, or a larger elansA (a) 
Him, her, it, them, A, L ^ ; XIV. zrm 
I, xix a, et passim. So in G.L and DM. 
(3) It is often dilBcolt to find the ante- 
cedent to , and it seems merely to 
give an active, substantive force to the 
verb, A., IL xiii ; ELI. zziii j XV. ii. 3 ! 
XVII. ix 6, et saepe. D.M., zx i8, 19, ao, 
•t ai- (4) ^Z’ G.L.C, viii -a, XU, 
as in (a), but 

more like our use of impersonal verbA 
G.La, ix I. A, IV. vi 3. 

comes in a aentonoe with i* •• 
generally transposed, 6.L.T., 7. A, IV. 
ri3,,tat So ^ ^ jg, » 

rii, et oi All negative adrerbe seeg^ 
exert this atkaetive fores, (6) 
it b eaUed, D.M., L i. G-I^o-r »• 


XVL ziL a, itaL 


b dlAieA 


and comes under (a). So, Sp 
XIX zziii X (7) <»it«ra&imo»to 

A, VL iii 3; XL vU. 1, a, « Nr. 

XVm. L I. (Wang Tin -chih explains 
these eases by taking as-^x-) 

^;^'^,baw,A.,ULxix;XLxxi, 

— - (9) 

A, XIV. xvU. I. (*o) 
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XIV. xUi. 3 - (i*) ^ “ "■egMi 

to, O.L.C., Tiii. I ; but this is doubtful, 
(ra) ^ this, a.li.c., ix. A (13) As 
s Terb. To go, or eome, to, A, V. xviii. a j 
XlII,xix,ciai. (Idonot think that Wsng 
Yin-ehih gives this meaning of ) (14) 
Fart of a man's name, A, VI. xiii. 

To moimt, to ride ; ^ken of horses, 
eaniagea, boats, A, V. vi ; VL iii. a ; 

XV. X. 3 » “▼• 

The 3rd tone, (i) A carriage, A, T. v; 
V. vii. a, 3, St oi. O.L.C., x. ai (a) A 
tMm of four horses. A, V. xviii. a. 

THE 5 th radical, 

Nine, A, VI. iii. 3; Vm. xx. 3; XVLx. 
, the nine mde tribes on the east, 
A, IX xiii I. the nine standard 

rules of government, D.H., xx. la, 15. 

The ist tone. To collect. A, XTV. 
xvii a. 

To beg. A, V. xxiii 

(t) A particle used at the end of 
seatenees. Sometimes it might be dis- 
panaed with, and at others it is felt to be 
Meeasai7, not only to the euphony and 
stieagth of the style, but also to give clear* 
aaas and definiteness to the meaning. A, 
L a I, X. t; X i, ii. I, a, iii. r, a, 3, 4, 
3, it pssnia. So also in D.L. and D.M. 
It doses also the different dauses in a 
long predicate, where we mi^t use the 
semicolon in English, D.H., xx. 8, d oL 
(ai It is used after proper names, after 
some adverbs, and after a clause, in the 
first member of a sentence, and may be 
eonsbroed as*.as to, the Latin {sood. A, 
L X I, a, XV. 3 ; X a ; U. xii i, xiv. a, 
XV, xvi xvii I, a, 3, 4, et pcun'tn. So, 
in D.L. and D.m. In these cases it is 
fiiUowed at the end of the sentence by 
anotiter particle,— itself 

As correlate of in explanation 
af tenna^ O.L.a, iii 4, vi x, x 7. D.M. 
Sxv. A,IILviii3; XILxTii,«(<ii.,ss9s. 
(4) At the end aantencea, we find 
*^> aoraetiraes preceded by some* 
ttnesnoi In Hiese cases may often 
he explained as imparting a partioipial or 
•^•mlve power to other oharaeters, but 
^eeabsaya, A, V.xxvi; VLH; VO. 
^;s^a«a So, in O.L. and O.K. (j) 
in the first member (rfaeentenee. 
JJtnailiill • psevt o o a word, and fbUowed 
9 *n eoqplanatlon or aeoonnt of it. A, 
^ n D.M., i a, 4, dot, mipa (6) 
interrogative. A, IL xxiii i; 

VL xxiv. (7) As a final, it 
•finMn oftm foUowed by othear par- 


luan 


yfi 


sha 


r 

T 

yfi 


Jl 

w« 

s 

M 

# 


cM 


(i) To confound ; unregulated ; eon* 
fhdon, insurrection. A, VIL xx ; VUL 
ii,x,xui.a; X viu. 4; XV. xxvi; XVH. 
viii 3, xviii, xxiii; XVIU. rO. g. fp 

to raise oonfiuion, or insuneetion, 
A, L ii I. Q.L.T., 7. G.Lo., ix 3, 
D.lt, XX IX (•) To put in order ; able 
to govern. A, VIIL xx x (3) The 
name of a certa in part in a muaieal 
aeiviee, A, Vni. xv. 

THE Ant RADICAL, ] . 

(i) L nie, my. A, IIL viH. 3; VL 
xxvi ; VIL xxii, d oi D.M., vii, xxxiii 
A (a) Name < rf a dis ciple of Ooafaela% 
A, V. ix I, a ; XVIL xxi A 

(i) An affair, affairs ; bosinsaa, A, L v, 
xiv ; HL viii a, xv ; XV. i i, del, M^px 
6.L.X, 3. Q.Ua, ix 3, X ai. D.hi, 
xix a; xx lA having trouble* 

some affUra; A, IL viii Having an 
affair wilk. A, XVL i a. jfa. to 
pursue bnatneas. A, VnLv; XViLi x 
to manage bnsinaes. A, XHL 
xix (3) Labonie ; the leaults of labour, 
A, Xn. xxi 3; XV. ix; XIX. vii D.IL, 
nx. XX (3) 'D> serve, A, IX. xcv. D.K., 
xix. 5, djswnm. (4) 'ji^ ^ >■ 

probably 

eulfy has he in practiting benevoleiiea? 
BO that it may ha elaased under (i), A, 
VL xxviii I. 

THE 7 xH RADICAL, j;:^. 

(i) Two, A, HL xiv ; XIL vii 3, ix 
3 ,dat. (a) 

In, on, to, from, A, II iv. i, xxi a ; 
XX.i3.«<A a.L.x,iiia,dai D. 1 I., 
xvii X 4* ai 

(x) Says, saying, genunlly in 

A, IL xxi a ; IX. vi. 4 ; XTV. 
xliai;XIXiU;xxiiL4* 
inO.L.BndD.lL Ohstrre A. XVIL vi 
(a) CleatM a ssn f ana s, and annaieat^- 
^ aTvS xvUi a; xxxUL It is gey 
wSif followed by eneh paitielee na 

1ifB« 

Five, D.IL, XX & A, H. Iv. x, 4; 
XAa x,dui 

Iff |R, the naaae ef a vOkfa, A., 
VILx:^ 

A wen. A, VL ***▼• »* 

The 4tit tons, fkefiwi^, A, XVIL 

Lx 


Qga 
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tji ~ the band*master at the 

yi seoond meal, A., ZVIII. ix. a. 

THE 8ih KADICAL, 

tV (i) llie dead, D.M., xix. s, xx. a. (a) 
To perish, to go to min, 0 .M., xxiv, 
xxxiii I. (3) To cause to pensh, A., VI. 
viii. (4) Hot at home, A., XVII. L i. 
a fugitive, 6.L.C., x. 13. 

Used as , not having, being with- 

wfl out. A., IILv : VI. U : VII. XXV. 3 ; XI. 
vi ; XII. V. 1 ; XV. xxv ; XVII. xvL t ; 
XIX. ii, T. 

Stt JTL’ ^liMiple of Confucius, A., 
Ifmny jjjj_ same as 

(.1) Intercourse, to have intercourse 
with. A., I. iv, vii ; V. xvi ; XIX iii. 
O.L.C., iii 3. D.H., xx. 8. (a) To give, 
to bestow, O.Lc., x. a. 

f Also ; even then. A., L xii. a, xiii ; III. 
xxii 3.; V. xi, xxiv, et aaepe. G.I1.C., x. 
10, 14, 33. 0.M., xii a, rioi 

ie M not? But the meaning of also 
s^ often be brought out. A., I. i 1, a, 3 ; 
XX it a, ft at. 

TK To <drar, present, X, X v. a. 


THE »i!K BABICAX, 

(i) Aman,othernien,man,»hnnianity, 
^ Qf X, I. i 3, iv, T, X. a, s( pmim. So, in 
adn O.Ie and D.M. (a) As opposed to 

meaning officers. D.K., xvii 4. X, xL 
3 - (3) playing the man, 

the style of man, X, L ii ; VIII. xix. z 

(iS#> 

themean man, opposed to 

^ A’ *•'* 

viii I, a; XIX xii a. D.M., xii a, xvii 
I, XX. 18, xxvii I, xxix. 3, 4. (») ^^ 
disciples, X,rV. XV. a; TII.xxviii 
I, s( oi (7) all the pwple, the 

ma ss e s , X, XVI. ii 3. O.X<., 6 . V.tL, 
xviii 3. (8) ^ the good man, X, 

Virxxv. a,s(ai (9) A* the com* 
plots man, X, XIV. xiii (10) 



a woaoan, A., VIU. xx. ^ (ii) 

Ow dsrignatlom of the wifc of the prinw 
of a X, XVL xiv. (se) Used in 
do eIgnsHn n s of aAear% like our word 
manlnhuntwnan the border- 

vrudm, A., m. xxiv. ^ the 


manager of foreign intercourse, X, XIV. 
ix. 

Is found passim, (i) Benevolence, (a) 
Perfect virtue. 

zdn 

chin - . 

ference, X, XL xxiii 4 ; XVL i 8, in 
0 .M., xxvi 9. 


(i) Now ; the present, modem, time, 
igw. (a) Used logically, by w ay of in- 


in 

i&ng or 
lang 

it 

shik 

m 

fa 

fTJ 


According as, X, XL xiii a. 


idi 


Ung 


To take— to bo in — office, X, V. v, xviU; 
XV. Vi a ; XVIL i a ; XVIIL vii « j 
XIX xiU. 

Other , another. A., V. xvi^ a ; X id. 
T ; XVL xiii. 3 ; XIX xviii, xxiv. G.Lu, 
X. 14. 

A measure of eight cubits. A., XIX 
ih-. or 3 - 
zdn 

(i) Instead o^ alternate, D.K., xxx 
a. (a) A dynasty. — ^ the thrsi 

dynasties ; — Hsii, Shang, and ChAu, X, 
XV. xxiv. a ; IIL xiv 

' (i) To order, X, XUL vi ; XX ii ^ 
G.LOm ix. 4. (a) Excellent, I>.lL,zrii 

4. (3) Specious, insinnatinA X, L iii ; 
V. xxiv. (4) Jf 9 *, designation of the 

chief minister of Ch'd, X. V. xviii t. 

JW (i) To do, X, n. X. I. Barely fcund 
( in t^ sense. ?X, XL xxv. 3. (a) Qy, 
with, according to, and perhaps otbw 
English prepositions, G.Lo., ix. 4. V.JL, 
xviii. 3, XX. 4. X, L V ; IL i, iii I, a, V. 
3, ct passim. To this belong 
therefore, that by whichj-;^^^, hence; 

whereby; — which are ftraid 
passim. (3) To take. This use is aaale- 
gocs to the preceding; but the p>^ 
eedee the verb; and is often fcllowsd ^ 
it witiMUt an intervening ohjeet, as a 

to b^ to eonldder, to be eonsid stem 
Examples oeeur pnssiM. We may i«*f 
to it H»o use of sometlinsB st ike 
beginning of a sentence, — eondteM* 
take it that. (4) To, * 

O.Xa, X. A 0 . 1 L, X. 3 , 

xxix.3,4,6. A., n. ii, ix i m 

VIL I, ^ stjMMbn. SometimeewemW 
tranolataiathaeeeaaaaby— sMiass^ M 

net so in sneheaaea os JI 4 X' 

J|Jj["]t,Ao. (5) BisoftenfcWidaflm 

tel)e nsed,X , m. xxi; XxiAsjl® 
xiv ; XVm X. (7) The fidkwag im 
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& 
>1)1 or 
ito 

aAn 

/d 

Mi 


Buncos ue peculiar, 6.L.O., iii. 5. D.M., 
zxxiii 6. A, XIV. xiv. a: XT. nx: 
XIX XXT. a ; XX. i. 3. 

To look up to, A, IX jc. I ; XIX xxi 

The 1st tone. Mii f a man's name, 
A, XTL L 6. 

(i) An office, a charge, A, VIII. Tii 
1, a. D.H., XX. 14. (a) To repose trust 
in, A, XVIi. vi i ; XX. i. 9. 

(i) To attack by imperial authority. A, 
XVI. i. I, 4, ii. I. (a) To boast, A, V. 
XXT. 3 ; VL xiii ; XTV. iL 1. (3) To cut 

dorm, or out, D.M., xiii. a. G.L.O., x. as. 


'i 

ik 

fd 

# 


, simple and upright, O.L.C., 

X. 14. 

the minister of the great Tang, 
A, XIL xxii. 6. 

To lie at the bottom, R.H., xxxiii, 3. 


jeoc 

•it 


m 

ft 

w 

ft 

4 

>« 

9 


The second of three ; the second of 
broUiers. Enters very commonly into 
designations, as in that of Confucius, 
P-R -) ii, vxi. A, XIX xxii, xxiii, xxir, 
XXT. Of others : VL i. a, 3, ir : XT. ii. 
a^XH. u ; XIIL ii. — IIL xxii i, a, 3 ; 
XIV. X. 3, xvii I, 3, XTiii. i, a. — V. xri. 
—y- *vii ; XV. xi iL— XIV. xiii, xt.— 
XIV. XX. a.— XVni. TiU. i, 4.— XVIIL 
«. A surname. A, VI. yi j XL xxiii ; 
XVIIL Tt 

Ho eldest of broth ers. Enters into 
Mdpations, A, XVL xiii j XVIL x.— 
JTV. xx ri ; X V. tL a. — IL Ti ; V. Tii — 
V. xxu ; VO. xiT. 3 ; XVI xii ; XVIIL 
■"ii— VI. i. a.— XVIIL xi, Wa— XTV. 
Mriii : xxiU. a.— VUI. i. r.— VL 

viii ; XL ii. 3. A surname. A, XIV. x, 
3. 

lake to, as. A, X i. i, iy. 3, 4. D.M., 
XT. 5. 

Position, status. A, IV. xir ; X iv. 3, 
& D.M., xrv. I, 3, St ol. 

Jhr Heayen and Earth get th^ 

».!!., i. 5. 

Idleness, A, XVL t. 

To aid, D.M., XTiL4. 

What, what kind of; how. A, IL v. 
8>Th,xix,xxii. 1; XVIL v. a,ix,xix. 8,3, 

•» sstps. G.L.O. tL a. (“) ^ 

lenerallywith;^ between. Wliat,ini- 
^ringdifleolty, indignation, or sntpriae. 
twer words are founA sdso between the 

j||>and-^p,and then the phrase -•sriiat 
)uu...to do with...T O.Aol, X. aa. 




ninff 

pi 

# 

pi 

m 

sAiA 

m 

ahih 


uu 


ifi 

Van 

# 

s*«k 

fmtg 

f 

M 

p'ien 

ifti 
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A , III. xix ; IX y. 3, xiii. a, xTriii, tt 
•oVf- (3) what aa what do 

you think of? how can it be aaid? A., la 
V. iii, XTiii I, St saga. (4)4^ 
generally, butnot always, —will hare 
no difficulty. A, VL yi ; VII. H ; XIIL 
xiii, stot (s) generally -why, 

A. VL xxIt ; XTV xxrl a, xxxir, st oi. 
may sometimes be in the 4th tonok 

(i) To make, produce, a.L.c., ix. 3. 

^ “• To do A, VIL 

xxrii (a) To lay the foundation oA to 
be a maker or author. A, VIL t- D.M., 
I. (3> To make-to be, A, XTTT. 
** 

(S) To rise, arise, A, IX ix; A xtL 4, 
xnn. a; XI. xxr 7; XTV. xL 

Olib-tongued, A, V. iy. r, a ; TL xir ; 
XL xxiT. 4 ; XTV. xxxiy. i, a ; XV. X. tf 
XVL iy. 

A surname. A, XVIL yii 1, a. 

A row psmtomimes. A, IIL L 

The 4th tone. To send on a misrien ; 
to be oommiaBioned, A, VL iiL r ; TTTT. 
y, XX ; XTV. xxyi i, a. 

The 3rd t<me. (i) To canse, O.Aa, 
iy. P.M., xri 3. A, IL xx ; III. xxi ; 
XVm.yii,yii4,x,stal. (a) To employ; 
to be emrioyed, O.L.a, x 33. D.M., xx 
14. A, V. yU. a, 3, 4; VL yi, yii, tf el. 
fs) To trmt, behaye t^ O. An, ix i, x x 
A, n. XX ; V. XT. (4) Aippoaing that, 
A, VUL xi 

To aeooad with, D.M., xi 3. A., VII. 
yiS- 

(t) To omne. A, L i a, st oi (a) To 
encourage, induce to come, D.IL , xx la; 
13. A, XVL i. ri, ta ; XIX. xxy. 4. 
(3) Co ming, future. A, L xy. 3 ; IX xxii; 
XVHL y. 

Straightforward, bold, 
u. I ; XL xii I. 

To be by, in stteadanee on, A.,T . xxy; 

X xih. a ; XL xii i, xxy. i ; XVL yi. 

Stupid, A, Vm. xyi 

To ocmtemn ; bo eentem n ed, A.,ZVL 
yiii a; XVIL yi 

, prseiBe, A, X I x (a) 

’,witb apeeioua air% A, XVL iy. 

To wear at tha girdle, A, X yi & 

(t) To watA oyer, piu ee ry e , p aot eot , 
a,Loi,ixa,x 14. P.X,xyiii,4,xyiii% 
xxyii 7. (a) To anderUka, ba aee aiUy 
M, A., VIL xxyiiL x 


(t) 
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(i) Sincere, eincerity; to believe, to be 
believed in, A., I. iv, v, ^ viii, a, ft taept. 
G.L.O., iii. 3, X. i8. D.IC, xx. 14, 1 7, xxix. 
a, xxxi. 3, xxxiii. 3. (a) An aftreement. 
A., L liii. (3) Truly, true, A., XU. xi. 3 ; 
XIV. liv. I. (4) ^ to show them 
sincerity. A., V. xxv. 4. 

I, the princes, a prince, of the 


Aau 


at& 

# 

is* 

i 

it 

ekOan 


ik 


ek*ieit 


m 

y*»» 


ik 

tint 

fitll 

tk&l 

SL 

A'ing 

# 

H 

m 

ret 


Idn^om, D.M., xviii. 3, xi la, 13. 14. 
A, XL xxvii. la ; XIV. xvii. a, xviii. a ; 
XVI. a 

Avessel used in saoiifice, A,XV.i.i. 

To wait for, D.M., xiv. 4, xxix. 3, 4. A, 
X. xiii. 4 ; XI. xxv. 5. 

All of two or more, A, XIV. vi. 

To grant, allow, O.L.C., x. 13. 

(i) To act contrary to, he insubordinate, 
O.L.C., X. I. D.M., xxvii. 7. (a) Impro- 
prie^. A, VUL iv. 3. 

(i) To indine on one nde, D.M., x. 5. 
(a) To depend on, D.M., xxxii. i. (3) To 
be eloae by, attached to^ A, XV. t. 3. 

Wearied, A, VIL h, xxxiii, et oL 

To lend. A, XV. xxv. 

(x) Prineiplea of right eous eondnct, 
DJC., xrfiiL 3. A, XVm. vilL 3. (a) 
De g ree s, as of eomp^eon, D.]l.,xiBxiil& 
(3) The invariable relations of society, A^ 
XVm.vii.5. 

Qtarming, A, ILL viii. x. 

(i) To bend, or lie down. A, XIL xix. 
(a) Name of one of Confucius's disciples, 
A,VLxii; XVU. iv. 3, 4. 

nutial, perverse. A, IX xxx. i. 

To approach to, D.M., xxxiii. 4. 

mm. nigent. A, XIII. xxviii 

Mean, A, VIII. m a; 

Hf the aide. A, VIL ix; XL xii. 

To hand down, as a t sa eh er, A, XIX. 
^ xii. a. Observe A., L iv. 

Palling, D. 1 L, xviL 3. 

Tb disgrace, Cl.1,.0, x. 4. 

Alhconaplste, sqiaal to evny sRvice, A, 
Xm.xxv;XVm.x. 


To hurt, to be hnrtfully excessive, A, 
stangr III. xx ; XIX xxiv. >|nj‘ ^ 

harm is there in that ? A, XL xxv. 7. 
m To act as driver of a carriage. A, XHj , 


po 


eh‘ien 


hfien 


Dignified, G. L.C., iii. 4. 

A man’s name. A, XI V. xix. 


To judge, calculate. A, XL xviii a; 
XIV. xxxui. 

4 ^ Parsimonious, thrifty, A, UL iv. 3, 

m To ruin, overturn, O.L.a, ix. 3 
fan 

4 ® A scholar. A, VL xi 


ju or 
zu 




(i) Deportment, G.L.C., ix. & (a)Sx* 
ample, O.L.C., X. 5. (3) j^‘^,mlascf 
ceremony, rules of depoHmsot, 

D.H., xxvii 3. G.L.a, iii 4. (4) Dn 
name of a pla^ A, lU. xxiv. 

Alnmdant, more than adequate A., 
XIV. xii ; XIX xiii. ’ll, RM.. 
xxvii. 3. 

Certam coremoniaa to expel evil in* 
fiuenoee^ Aaf X. x. o. 

jiffs* dignified-like, A., XIX 
ix ; XX. ii. a. 


THE lOm BADICAL, jl,. 
Sincerely, A, XX L i. 

ytin and 
xiin 

Jl An elder brother. 
hsiung younger brothers, often— a brother, A, 
IL xxi. a ; V. i a ; XU. v. i, 4, d at w 
serveA., XIU. vii OJC.o,ix 7 ,*- 
xiii. 4, XV. a. 

(i) Hrst, former, before. A, tt JdM; 
X ^i i 7 st at So in G.L. and Wt 
tp , the ancient kings. A, L xX 
I, «a former king, A, XVL i 4 - 
Ancestors, D.M., xix. 6. Cianps** 
^,A,XLi 

XTV.xlviia. (4) To make Hrst or shig 
A,VLxx;XlLxxi3;XnLii (5)^ 
A,XIIL i-togiveano*ai«P>»*^ 

4 lr The 4th tone. To precede. OnJaWlf 
early, GJ.C, x. a, 15. 

(iMh be able, to attain t my .Ak«^ 
X. 5. (a) To mb^ A, ijbJ" a ^ 


% 

Vo 


Ti^ h^'ofmpeSSSyTA., XIV. 0. 
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kA 

ching 


A 


ft 


nit 


m 

Htmg 

A 

pi 


lift 

M 



(i) To escape, avoid, A, II. iii. i ; V. i. 
a, el al. (a) To dispense with, have done 
with. A., XVII. xxi. 6. 

A rhinoceros, A, XVI. i. 7. 

apprehensive and cautious, 

A., VIII. iii. 

THE llTH RADICAX, A- 

To enter, G.L.c., x. 10. D.H., xiv. a. 
A., III. XV, et al. abroad, at- 

home, A, L vi ; IX. zv. But in A., XIX 
xi, ttiA = to pass and repass. Affi. 
to enter into Tirtue, become virtuous, 
D.M., xxxiii. i. 

Within, internal, internally, mm 
the within of — that which is 
within — the four seas ; i.e. the kingdom, 
D.M., xvii. I, el al. Precedes the verb, = 
internally. A., IV. xvii, et al. Observe A, 
X. xvii. 7. As a verb, G.1,.0., z. 7, to 
make the internal, ‘i. e. of primary impor- 
tance. 

The two, D.M,, vi. A, III. xxii. 3 ; 
IX vii. 

THE 12th radical, 

Eight, A, III. i ; XVIIL xL 

(r) Public. A , VI. xii. (a) J ust, A, XX. 
i- 9. (3) A duke, dukes, D.H., xviii. 3. A, 
III. ii, eloi. It often occurs in connexion 
with the name and country of the noble 
spoken of. The title of di^e was given 
to nobles of every order after their death 
in historical narratives and allusions. 
Rung enters also into double suraamen. 

A, XIV. xiv. I, a 

XVILv: — VIL xxxiii ; XLxxi, 
XXV A, V. i. I. Observe 

A., XIII. viii. — XIV. xvii, xviii . — 
A, XIV. xiv A, XIV. 

A, XIX xxii; wri- 
the palace gate, A, X. iv. i. in 

the prince’s temple. A, X. viii. 3. 

Six, A, IL iv. 5, «< ol. 

A particle of exclamation. 01 bowl 
Much used in poetry, G.L.C., iii. 4. A., 
HI, viii. I ; XVIIL v. I. In G.L.c., x. 13, 
quoted from the Shfi-ching, it appears for 

Together with, sharing with. A, V. xxv. 
a; IX xzix. i. 

The and tone. To move towards, A, 
H. i ; X xvliL a. 


ping 

ckH 


Hen 

* 

eM<n 

# 


tedi 


kwan 

^noan 

ch*ung 


ping 

7^ 

m 

ping 


Ki 

fan 

hihatf 

m 

eft'M 


Weaponsof war. A., XII. vii. i, a ; XIV. 
xvii. a. 

The third personal and possessive jmo- 
noon, in all ganders, numbers, and caaea ; 
the ; that. Peutim. 

(1) , an ordinary minister, A, 

XI. xxiij. 4. (a) all, G.L,c., 

X. 4. 

A classic, a canon. 6.L.a, 

1. 3* 

, XLxzivtobATemorathaa 
one man*8 ability. 

THE ISiH RADICAL, ^J. 

A surname. A.,m.vi; VII. 

xiv, el at.; the same aa ||^,A.,VXx, 
eteU. A, XL iL a. Obssrv* 

A, VI. iii ; XIIL xiv. 

Repeated, twice, A., T. xiz ; X xi. i. 

(i) A cap of fhll dress or ceremony, A., 
VUI. xxi ; IX. iii. i, ix ; X xvi. a ; XV. 
X. 4. (a) The name of a muaie-inastei^ 
A, XV. xii. I, a, 

THE 14th radical, >“*. 

A cap, A, X vi. 10 ; XX ii a. 

The 4th tone. Capped, I e. young men 
about twenty, A, XI. xxv. 7. 

Great, chiet the priuM min- 

ister, A, XIV. zliii. a. 

THE lliTH RADICAL, 'f 

Ice, G.Le., x. aa. A, VIIL iii 

• doable surname, A, V. L 

To congeal ; to settle and eom^et^ 
D.M., xivii 5. ^ jfSt- 

THE I61H RADICAL, 

AH at commencement of elaose, 
D.M., zx. la, 15, 16, xxxi 4. 

the ITm RADICAL, u 

|){| mourning clothse, A,X Xvi 3. 


(i) To go, or eome, forth. A, Itt 
rv. XV, xxii, si Hi TogobeyonA 
beyond the family, G.Xo.,ix. 1. 
p, beyond three days, A, Xviii A |j[| 

esoonA 
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xud. a. A, VIII. IT. 3 ; IX. Tiii ; XV. 

xrii mm to give, A, XX. iL 3. 

to put outside^ A,, X. vi. 3. 


THE 18th radical, 7J 


yj 

Im 

St 

J6 h or 
2dn 

JOh 


A knife, A, XVIL iv. a. 


A sharp weapon, D.M., ix. 


(1) To di vide ; to bo divided. A, VIII. 
XX. 4 ; XVX i. 12. (a) To distinguish. A., 
XVIII. vii. I. 



m 

knag 


UA 

m 


m 


(i) Punishment, A., II. iii. i ; TV. xi ; 
V. i. a; XUI.iiid. (a) To imitate, D.M., 
xxxui. 5. 

A rank (as of office), A, XVX i. & 

(i) To sharpen. A, XV. ix. mO’ 
ahatp ne a e <rf apeedt, A. XViX xviii. (a) 
Qain, profit; — rather in a mean sense, 
O.Xc.,x.aa,a3. A, IV. xii, «< <■(. Bene- 
ficial arrangements, profitableness, pro- 
fitable, D.Xe., iU. 5, z. 14, aa, 33. A, 
IX.i;XXii.a. (3) To get the benefit of, 
O.Lo., iii s To benefit. A, XX ii a. 
To deure; A, IV. ii 

Hie asd tone. To discriminate, to dif- 
ferentiate, D.M., xxxi. 1. A, IX vii; 
XIX xii a. 



To determine, fix, D.H., xzviU. a. 


Down to. A, XVX xii 



tti 


(i) Then ; denoting commonly a logical 
cona^uenoe, and eomotimes a sequence of 
time, passim. 

then. A, III. xxii 3 ; XI. xv. 3, xxiii 5. 
— “ I — pwtiyi I>»rtly, A, rv. xxi 

(a) A ml^ a pattern, D.hl., xiii a. (3) 
Tomake a pattern to correqxmd to, 

VuX xix. I. 


m 

efi'isn 


(i) Before, 'the front, Cl.XaL,z.B. A, 
IX X. I ; X. Ii i a ; XV. t. 3. (a) For- 
merly, A, XVIL iv. 4. ' fe) Beforehand 
D.M., XX. 16, xxiv. (4} F«tmer, G.Xo., 

iiiS- 


Firm, firmness, DJLyXxxit. 
it at. 


A,V.x, 


811 To eat, A., X Tiii 3 ; XVIX hr. a. 
«• 

m IDo bmIm fint| XIV. ix. 

€lCwm0 


li 

kung 

im 

chid 

fm 

chid 

m 

ehu 

n 



yang 


THE 19th RADICAL, 

Strength, power ; opportunity; sfaon^, 
strenuously, D.M., xx. 10, xxxi. 4. A, L 
vi, vii ; VII. ao, e< al. 


Achievement, work done, A.,T TTt ■.ly 
2 ; XVIL vi ; XX i. 9. D.M., ix. 9. 


To add, A., XIII. iz. 3, 4. To come 
upon, to affect, IV. vi. To do to, V. xi 
To lay upon, X xiii. 3. To have in ad- 
dition, XL XXV. 4. 


The 3rd tone, supposed to be fw 
if, A., VII. xvi. 


% 


To help, A, XL iii. 


changing-like, spoken iff the 
countenance. A, X iii. i, iv. 3, t. i. 

Valour, physical courage, bold, DJL, 
XX. 8, iol a, IL xxiv. a ; XIV. t, xiii, 
XXX, a al. 



imtg 



To exert one’s self, use effort, D.M., xiR 
4, XX. 9, 18. A., IX XV, 

(i) To move, as a neuter verb, l)X,zz. 
t4,xxix.5,xxxiii3. A,XlLi.3. 

1^, thd wise are active, A., VL xxi. (M»* 
serve D.H.,xxiv. (a)Xo 

move, excite ; as an active verb, DJL, 
xxiii, xxvi. 6. A, VIIL iv. 3 ; XV. xxxii, 
3. ||^ to stir up hostile move- 

ments, A, ^I. i. 13. 

To attend to earnestly, as the diisf 
thing, O.L-&, X. 33. A, L it a ; VL xx. 


To exceed, surpass. A, VI. xvi; Xviii.4. 


Mag 


The ist tone. To be sble for, A ^ 


Mag V. I. 


to transform the violeBt, 


A, Xm. xL 




ek'Ai 


(i) Toil, toiled, toilsome. A., II. viii ; 
IV. xviii ; VIIL ii. ^;^,totoafor 
the people. A, XIIL L Compare HV. 
via (a) Merit,A,V.xxT.3. (3)Tomafce 
to labonr. A, XIX x ; XX iL i, A 

La borious, aeenstomed to toil, A 
XVUL va X. 



ck'don 


(x) To enoonrsge, advise, D.IL, xx. M- 
(a) To legoice to follow, to exhort e*s 
another to good, i.e. to be advised, ILK, 
XX. 13, xnla 4. A, n. XX. 




THE S«nr BADICAL, 

A ladle, a ladleftil, D.X., xzvL 9. 


i) Do not; — ^prohibiUve, D.K., 

L via 4, «< oL (*) 

the prohiUthm indireat, A ^ 

[. ii; XIV. via 
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A gourde A., XVXL rii. 4. 

THE 21st EADICAi, 

To transform ; to be transformed. Ap- 
plied to the operations of Heaven and 
Earth, and of the sage, D.H., zxii, xziii, 
zzz. 3, xzxii. I, xxxiii. 6. 

The north, northern, D.M., x. a, 4. A, 
IL i. 

THE 221ID RADICAL,, f-". 

(i) To rectify, A, XTV. wiii. a. (a) 
The name of a place, A, IX. ▼. i ; XL 
xzii. 

A case, a casket, A, IX. xii. 

THE 23b» radical, ^T- 

a common man. A, IX. zzv. 

A, XTV. xviii 3. 

To conceal, A, V.‘ xxiv. 


Classes, classified, A, XIX. xii, a. 

THE 24th RADICAL, 

Ten, G,L.c., vi. 3. A, II. iv. i, a, 3, 4, 

6, at at Adverbially, at ten times, by 
an efforts, D.M., xx. aa 

A thonsand, O.L.C., iii. i. D.M., xx. ao. 
L, L V, at oh 

(t) To ascend, go np. A., IIL vi i, et a U 
a) To grow op, as grain, A, XTIL 
□d. 3. 

Half, a half, D.H., xi. a. A, X vi. 6. 


Loot, as gronnd, D.H., xv, i. ^ 
he abased himself to — lived in — ^a 
low, mean house. A., VIIL xxi. 

The end, completion. A, XIX xii. a. 


uprightly, loftily, A., IX x 3. 


(i) The south, southern, 6.L.C., x 4. 
>.M.,xa,3. A,XlU.xxii. i. 
ihe fiwe to tiie south, the position of the 
•overeign, or of a ruler, A, VL i. i ; XV. 

(“) ^ (read shoo) 

(he tiQss of the two firrt Books in the 
ffliih-ohing, Pt I, A, XVIL X (3) Asur- 
Bame,A,y.ia; XL t. ^^.adouble 
■nmainailmt supposed to be the same man 
•• the Receding, A, XIV. vi. 
a duchess of Wti, A, VL xxvi. 

Ey tewsi ve, laigs^ extensively, B.IL, 
***^- 3, 4, 5, 8» «< el A, VL xxr, tt el 
As a verts A, IX U. 


■ff 

ptm 

A 

eioM 


M 

wet 



chHitg 




THE 25th radical, [v. 

The name of a place, A, XTV. xiU. i. 

To prognosticate. A, XIIL xxiL 3. 

THE 26th radical "p . 

(r) Lofty, bold. A., XIV. iv. (a) Per i- 
lous, tottering, D.M., xx 14, A, VIIL 
xiii. 2, stoL 

To roll np, A, XV. vi. x 


Theisttone. Aamal]plot,D.]L,xxvi9k 

To go to, approach, A, XIIL xxix ; 
XT3r. ix. 

A aoble^ ofiear, A*, IX. xv. 

THE 27th radical, f~. 

Thick,A,Xvi.7. D.M.,xxTi.^ Nata- 
phorically, liberal, generou^ in hi{^at]ie^ 
BubstantUl, Q.Xt., 7. D.IL, xxvi 3, 4, 
S, & A, L ix I ; XL x i, a ; XV. xiv. 

to depart with liberal pieaents, 
D.M., XX 14. D.M., xxvii. A 

A surname. A, VL iii. 3 ; XIV. xlvi 


The 4tb tone. Good, eaieflil pei^Ie, A, 
XVIL xiii. 

The 4th tone. To dislike, be wearied 
with, reject, D.M., x 4, i< ol A, VL 
xxvi; VIL iiftltd. 

The 3rd tone. ^^^^,the sppearaiMa 
of concealing, O-Xc., vi. x 

(I) Dignified, stem. A, YI L xxx vii ; 
XlXix,x (a) To oppress. A, XViL xii. 
(3) To keep tMclotbra on, from above the 
waist, in oroseing astieem. A, XIV. xiii. X 


* 

«*'a 


* 


ek’d 




mn 


% 




THE 28tb radical, 

To go array from, Joave^ A, XVL iii ; 
XVIIL i, u. 

' The 3rd tonx To put array, dfapoBsa 
with, D.K., XX 14. A, DL xviL 1, s(el 

(i) One of three, finning a tarahm, 
D,lt, xxii. A, XV. T. 3. (a) Bead alao 
sMx The name of one of OonflMiBars 
disdples, A, IV. xr ; XL xrU- 


THE 2»th radical, 

Moreover, ftnihor .-—eoBtinateg a nar- 
retire br the addition ef Author parttau- 
laia, O.L.a, IL L A,llLxxT,«ta(. And 
so }—* eoeasqnaies from wbai pr e s s l i eis 
A, IX. n a; XHL ixs,4- 
Tb ooaw ( 0 ^ ritain to ; eemlag to, D- K , 
iv.i,xxviii.t,xxxL 4 ,xxxiiLs. A.,T.3A 
xx,*(al,Hqm Coudngto»-«id,b«»,D.M., 
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[iMOn Tit 


ya 





A'i 


DC 

ek'fi 


* 

tkH 


thou 


P 


* 


M 



K'au 

S 



xii. a, 4, xviii. 3, xi. 9, xxvi. a. 

by the time it came to, A., EL xxt. 4, 5. 


(i) A friend, friends, A, I. viii. 3 ; IX. 
xxIt, it aL Combined with m> 
xiii. 4, XX. 8, 17. A., I. iv, vii, et al. 

Friendehip, A, XII. xxiii ; XVL iv. 
Friendly with, to make friends of, A., 
V. xxiv ; XV. ix. (a) Brotherly regard, 
A, IL xxi. a. 

(i) To bo, or act, contrary to, G.L.a, ix. 
4. D.M., ii. A., XII. xvL (a) To turn 
round, on or to, to return. A, IX. xiv ; 
XVin.vii.4. D.M.jXiv. 5. 
to turn round on and examine one’s self, 
D.H., XX. 17. Observe A., VIL viii. 




name of an ancient stand for 


cups, A, III. xxxiL 3. (3) To repeat, 

A, VII. xixi (4) The ist tone, for 
A, IX. XXX. I. (5) a man’s 


name, A., VI. xiii. 


To take, to get, D.M., xx. 4. A, V. ii. 
ObserveV.vi; VLxxviii3,etal 
what applioation can it have ? A, III. ii. 

, assuming the appearance of 
virtue, A, XTT. xx. 6. 


The 4th tone. To marry a wife. A, 
VII. XXX. 3. 


Afsther’s younger brother. In enumer- 
ating brothers, not the oldest nor the 
youngest. Hs^ in sumamea and desig- 
nations, A, XIV. XX. 3. — XIX xxiii, xxiv. 
— XIV. xiv. I, xix.— V. xxii; VII. xiv. 
a; XVL xii.— XVIH. ix. a.— XIV. ix; 
XVIII. viii. 1, a. — XVIIL xi, bis. 

To receive, D.M., xvii. 4, 5, xviii. 3. 
A, X xi. a, et oL To acquiesce in. A, 
XL xviii. a. ^S =to be intrusted with, 
A, XV. xxxiii. 


THE 8O1H RADICAL, p. 

The month, G.L.C., x. 13. A., XYIL 
xriii. RI&. smartnesses of speech, A, 
V. iv. a. 

Antiquity, 'O.X t., 4. D.IL, xxviii. i. 
A, HL xvi, ft al. the ancients; 

anciently, A, IV. xx; XVU. zvl i. 

(i) To tap, strike. A, XIV. xlvL (a) To 
inquire abrat, A, IX vii. 

To eall, sunmon. A, VIIL 
Read «*ao. in see fifj. 

a name, A, XXV. xvU. 

'Hiese, O.Xc., x. 3. 


iii, «< ol. 


The right, <m the right hand, O.Xo., X. 
a. D.M., xvL s- A, X iii. a. Observe 
X. ri, s. 


shih 

n 


see 


V«/i 


ko 

mtng 


Ao 


fufiff 




db 




# 

Chun 




5 

Jm 


wd 

SB. 

n 

toi 


(i) A historiographer, A, XV. ixv. 
(a) A clerk, a scrivener, A., V. xvi. 

(i) Always in the phrase 
officers. A, VIII. iv. 3, xx. U. 3. (a) 
^ a double surname. A, XILiii, iv, 
V. (3) the minister of Crinte, 

A, VII. XXX. 

Hay, passim. As in English, the sisy 
may represent possibility, ability, Ubsrfy, 
or m oral power, so with the charactw* 
It is found continually in the 
bination =tnay (seldom, if ever. 

can), where we cannot assign mueh dis- 
tinctive force to the 0- Wife- 
concessive, but does not indicate entile 
approval, A, L xr. i ; IL xxii ; VL i. a; 
et al. however, is more coneM* 

sive, A, V. xix ; VII. xx v. i, a, « < at Ob- 
serve A, XIV. xxii. 5 ; XVIIL viii. 5 ; 
XIX iii. 


Each, every one, A. , IV. vii ; V. x?T. I ; 
IX. xiv ; XI. vii. a, xxv. 7, 8. 


(i) Name. names; toname, A,IV.v.S; 
VIII. xix ; XIII. iii. a, 5, 7, ri at (a) Ibiii^ 
reputation, D.M., xvii. a, xviii a, xxxl 4. 
j|g;g,A,iXii 

To unite, assemble; united ; aeolle etien, 
D.M., XV. a, xxv. 3. A, XITL viii ; XIV. 
xvii. a. 


(i) The same, D.M., xxviii 3. A.IH. 
xvi, et al. Together with, A, XIV. xix. 
As a verb, to be together in, to share, 
G.L.O., X. IS, XX. 14. (a) ** • 

certain imperial au^ence, A, XL xxv. 
6, la. 


(i) Sovereign, a sovereign, A, IIL^! 
XX. 1 3. (a) Used throi^oat the OA 

for 5^, afterwards. 

Fortunate. the first day «f 

the month, A, X. vl ii. 


A ruler, a sovereign, 


jwurim. 


m 


Ruler and minister, the relati<® 

tions of the wife of the pnneo <» » 

A, XVI. xiv. on ^ 

Ac., O.I1.0., ill 3- A 

Niggardly, stingy, A, VIH. d > 
il 3. 

A negation, not, G.I*.T., 7. 
wrong, A, VL xxvi 

The name of a State, A, vIL xxx. k 


I,pa«fei. In afowcaam-aq 
aiel^ plural Almoat alw^fi 
lommattTOk 


to ^ 
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To tell, report, ecnouiioe to, A, I. xy. 
3; IlT.a; XIV. ndi. a,3,4,S 
the reporten, A, XIV. xiv. 3. 

To inform reepectfolly. A, III irii. 1 ; 
Xn zxiii. 

Taste, flaToojrs, A,VII.xui. D.M.,iT. 
a. &.L.C., vil. 3. 

(i) Catholic, A, II. xiv. (a) Explained 
by A, Xi i. 5- (3) To assist, giye 

ebarity to, synonymous with A,VX 

iii 3. (4) Name of the Chin dynasty or 
of i» original seat, ttupe. the 

duke of Ch&u, mqm. 

name. A, XVL i, & one of the 

Books of the Shlh-ehing, .^lE x. i. 

al<“l Ill- I- 


(i) To order, direct ; what is appointed, 
spoken of what Heaven appoints, — ^the 
Urone, our nature, and genendly, O.Eo., 
i. a, ii. 3, X. 5, II. D.M., i I, xiv. 4, slot 
A, IL iv. 4 ; VL ii, viii ; IX i, «< al (a) 
Spoken of a sovereign’s ordering, a com- 
mission, A, VIII. vi ; X Ui. 4, xiii. 4 ; 
XIII. XX. I ; XVL ii. i ; XX L a. (3) 
IdfL to devote life. A, XIV. 

xiii. a ; XIXT (4) Oovernment notifica- 
tiona. A, XTV. ix. (5) Heaaagea between | 
host and guest to convey sueh 

me ss ag es, A, XIV. xlvii. i ; XVIL xx. 

Used for man. HisrespectAil, 

O.Lo., X. 16. 

Harmony, harmonious ; natural ease, 
ailable^ D.M., i. 4, 5, x . 5, x v. 3. A, L 
xiL I, a ; XIIL xxiii ; XVL L 10 ; XIX 
XXV. 4. 

The 4th tone. To accompany in sing- 
ing, A, VIL xxxL 

To blame, A, UL xxi. 3. 

Tb nnik at. A, XL xxv. 4, 8, 9. 

Hot Oh I A, XXi. I. 

(i) Smrow, sorrowfhl, to ftel soriy, 
ChRa, viii I. D.M., i 4. A, IIL xxvi, 
stoL (a) HonMatT ejd&et of a duke of 
lA, D.IL, XX. I. A, IL xix, ef at 

A portiele of exolamation, ex p ress i ng 
admiiati<m or surprise, (i) It is often at 
Oisttid of sentenoea, O.I1.C., x. 14. D.K., 
Mrtl.3. A, nLxxiii, sfot (a)Itis 
mtan used at the close of the first danse 
dasaBtenes, the sobjeet exc l a ime d abesit 
Wtowingi D.lt, X. 5, xxvli r. A., IIL 
V. ii,sfaL g) It often dosM an 


interrogative sentence, being preceded by 
and otherinterrogative par- 
ticles, though the is itself sometimes 
more exclamatory than inieirogi^vB, A, 
n. X. 4, xxii ; VIIL xv ; IX vii, <f at 

Wise, prudent, D.IL, xxvii 7. 

(i) a kind of tree, A, IX xxx. 

I. (a) A designation of the emperor Yto, 
A, VllL XX. 3. 

To wdl, A,VIL ix. 3 ; XL ix. I (bewail). 

Only, so^. It stands at the beginning 
cf the sentence or clause to whldi it be- 
longs, such instances os A, IL vi ; D.IL, 
xxxiii 3, bei ng on ly apparent axeeptions. 
Observe A, VH. xxviii a, where Chfi 
thinks that before and after P|| portions 
of text most be lost. 

The 3rd tone. Tea, A, IV. xv. i. 

(i) To ask, to ask about, to inrsatigate; 
a queetion, panim. (a) T o inquire for, 
tovidt, AjVLviiis VIILiv. I. To send 
a oompiimentary inquiry, A, X xi. i. 

To open out ; to unoorer. A, VIL vUi ; 
VnLiii. 

Simply, <mly, O.L.e., x. 14. 

(i) To instmet, O.L.e., ix 4. (a) To 
understand, be conversant with. A, IV. 
xvL 

(l) Ch>od,tbegood:— inbothnumbenv 
and all persasi% pswisi. (a) mUbl; 
ability, D. JL, xix a. A, V. xvi ; VIL 
xxxi, «< al (3I As a verb, to eonsMor, oc 
make, good, O.L.a, x 33. A, XV. ix 

To smeO, A, X xviiL a. 

Name of Tsse-hsia, A, UL viiL 51 30- 
^ XV. I ; XIL V. X 

y<qr, Joyfd, to be jo^fU, h 4. A, 

rv. xxi; V. vi, xviii. i; XVL xHL 5; 

XIX xix 

alfpiingJl, A, DL X 1; XL 

xxv. 7. 

To mourn, mourning; nwurning dot^ 

D.1L, xviiL 3. A, JLlLiv.3,xxvi; VIL 
ix I : XVn. xxL 1, 5, rtel 
The 4fli tone. (i> 

To lose office, S’aIJSZ' 

XX t, a. (a) To Id b o 1^ to deetrey, 
A, ik. V. 3 ; XL viii ; Xm. XV. 4, S 

^>1^, bowdietinguiihedi Cl.L.e., 

a iiL4- 

AfimireMe.D.lL,xviLx ToMSiMBd. 
Ikmkiv, **• ^ XIX. ill. 
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[IKDM YB. 


alas t A., III. vi. 


Coane, rade, A., XI. xvii. 4. 

(i) To taste, A., X. xi. a, xiii. i. (a) 
, Kamo of the autumnal sacrifice, D.H., 
xix. 6. (3) Indicates the present com- 

plete and past tenses, being often joined 
srith A., m. xxiv ; VIII. v, e< ol. 

(i) A Tesael, a tool, D.M., xix. 3. A., 
XV. ix. Hetaphorioally, A., II. xii ; V. 
Si. (a) Capacity, ealibr^ A., III. xxii. i. 
(3) To use accor<Ung to capacity. A., XIII. 
XXT. 

Ati exclamation of grief, of contempt, 
A., XI. Tiii ; XTX. xii. a ; XIII. xx. 4. 

Severe, dignified, G.L.C., vi. 3. 

THE 31 sr RADICAL, 

Four, sagM. Four things which Con- 
fheius ten^t, and four others from which 
hewas&ee,A.,VILxxiv; IXiv. 
the four parts of the State, O.L.C., ix. 8. 

the barbarians on the four sides 
of the kingdom, O.I1.C., X. 15. p^^^,thB 
Ibnr limbs, D.M., xxiv. A., XviXL rii. 
pn A., XVm. ix. a. 


(i) As a preposition. Because o^ taking 
ooeasionfrom, D.1(.,xvii.3. A.,XX.iia. 
M As a verb To follow, snooeed to. A., 
XL xxiiL a ; XL xxr. 4. To rely on. A., 
L xiU. 

The name of Confiicius’s farourite dis- 
ciple, saepe. |H|Rf,A.,VLii; XLvi. 


(i) Distressed, reduced to straits, D.M., 
XX. 9. A., XX i. I. y > oveioome 

with wine. A., IX xr. (a) Stupidit y and 
the feeling of it. D.IL, xx. lA X, XVL 
ix. 

(i) Firm, strong, X, L Tiii ; XVI. i b. 
?XV. L 3^ (3) Obstinate, obstinacy, X, 
IX ir ; XIV. xxxiv. a., (3) Mean, nig- 
gardly, X, VIL xxxr. (4) Krmly, D.M., 
XX. 18, (5) Certainly, indeed, D.M., 

xxxii. 3. X, IX tL a; XIV. xxxriu. i ; 
XV. L 3, xli. 3. 

A gardener, X, XITI. iv. i. 

The name of an <dBoer, X, XTV. xx. a. 


A State, pamim. lb tiie Middle 
Kingdom, D.M., xxriL 4, <f at Only in 
this phraM is the term ns^ for the whole 
kingdom. , one of the 

largest States, equipping 1,000 chariots, 
X, L T, <( at B, to administer a 
State, X, IV, xuT 


(i) To think, imagine, X, VH. 

(a) A map or scheme, X, IX Tiii. 

THE 39 hd RADICAL, 

(i) The ground, ground, earth, D.X., 
zxtI 9. X, V. ix. 1. (a) 

and land, D.H., xxx. i. (3) - 4 ^ ^ecia- 
fort, X, rV. xi. 

A precious stone, differently di^jsd, 
used as a badge of authority, X, X r. t; 
XI. T. ^ see the Shih, HL iiL 
a, st. 5. 

(i) The earth, the ground, D.M., xxx. 3 
X, IX xviu; XIX. zxiL a. (a)Aaypa^ 
tieular country, X, XTV. xxxix. a (3) 
Throughout the Doctrine of the Mean, it 
occurs constantly as the correlatire tt 
heaven, the phrase Wng 

now the component parts, 1^ now the 
great Powers, of the universe. 

(i) To be in, to consist in, d^end tn, 
the where and wherein following ponfis. 
(a) To be present, Gl.L.a, vii. a. X, XL 
xxL (3) To be in life, AL, L xi ; IV. xix. 
is followed not nnfrequentlyby 

with words intervening. Ob- 
serve X, XIX xxii. a ; XX L 5. 

Level. A n eq ually adjusted state «f 
society, X, XVL i. la As a verb, to 
adjust, keep in order, D.M., ix. 

To sit, X, X vii. a, ix. i, itoi. 

Broad and level. Satufisd, A., VIL 

XXXV i. 

An earthen stand for cups, nf Mi 
A., HI. xxii 3. 

In the name of a place, jr iKt A.| 

, VL XU ; XVn. iv. ^ 

Boundaries, territory, X, XVL i 4. 


To hold, keep hold oL D.M.,vL3d^ 

tt<a. X,VI.vm; Vn.xi,WoJ. 
to maintain the rules <dpr«pris^, A., vlL 
xvii ibIM, to practise chariotssihaK 

X,IXiia. OT^,tomanagebaslnsWi 
X,XIILxix. 

government of a Statey A., XVL IL 
To nouiish, D,M., xvii 3 . 

(t) The hall or prin<^ 

ascended toby st^ A., nl-K; X.i*i4i 

XLxiv.a. (a)^^,«xnbeMat} 0 « 
XlUAliery Aef ZlXe SCHe 

Rnn, hard, X, rx X. 1 ; XVn. vH-A 
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To be able, to endute, VI. ix. 


The name of an ancient eoTeteign, A., 
’ni. xix ; XX. i. i. Coupled with Shun, 
f.Ii., iz. 4, et al. 

To revenge, recompense, return, D.K., 
. 3, xx. 13. A., XrV. xxxvi. i, a, 3. 

A road, the way, D.U., zi. a. A., XVII. 
i. I, znr. 

To fall, be fidlen, A, XIX. zzii. a. 


(i) To shut up, as a screen, A, IH. 
cii. 3. (a) An unemployed condition, 
D.M., z. 5. 

To be ruined. A., XVII. zzi. a. 


A man’s name. A, XTV. zlvi 

THE 88bd radical, Jh. 

(i) A scholar. A., IV. ix; VUL vii, tt 
si. (a) An officer, D.H., xviii. 3, xx. 13, 
14. A, XlIX. XX. I, zxviii, a al. In 
many cases these two meanings are 
oniM, A, XII. zx ; XV. viii, et al. (3) 
AgiUie.- ^ a groom. A, 

(4 )±er 6. criminal judge. A, 
XvjJlL ii ; XIX xix. 

Vigorous, in manhood. A, XVI. yii. 

D JL, XTiii. a. one and 

Longevify, long-lived, D.IL, xvU. a. 
A, VI. xzi. 

THE S5 ih radical, 

(i) Name of an ancient dynasty, D.M., 
txviiLs. A, IL xziii a, <t ol. MB 
the founder of the HsU dynasty, A, 
[n.xxi.1. (a) Great, a name 

tt China, A, UL v. (3) Pswf m a m an's 
name, A, XVIXL xi (4) the 

designation at one of ConAisius’s die- 
dpt^ A, L vii, el A, eaepe. 

THE 861B RADICAL, 

The evening, A, IV. viiL 

(z) Without, beyond, external, G.lt.0., 
rL a. D.M., xiv. i, zxv. 3. (a) As a 
eerh To make aeeondazy, G.Xa, x. 8. 

lariy. fsftomday today, D.M.,xxix. 

A 

Many, mneh, A, H. xviii. a ; IV. xU; 
et oL f XDL xxiT. I, wbrn 
"tf; aiidD.lL,xxvi9yvdieie 

B-alitaew 





a 

f<i> 

ftm 



(i) Night, A., IX xvi ; XV. xxx. D.M., 
xxix. 6. (3) a man’s designa- 

tion, A, XVIIL xi. 

To dream. A, VIL v. 


THE 87 th radical, 

Great ; greatly, paeeim. see 


In 4th tone, with aspirate. Excessive 
A, VL i 3. Used for D.H., xviii. 

Heaven. (1) ^e material heaven, or 
-firmament, O.kL, xii. 3, xxvi. s,etA A, 
XIX zxv. 3. (a) More eonunonly, the 

sharaoter stands for the supreme, govern- 
ing. Power, the author of man’s nature^ 
and orderer of his lot, G.L.C., L a. D.M., 
i. z, xiv. 3, xvil 3, 4, xx. 7, 18, zzxit i, a, 
3, XTTiii. & ( ^ 4 > 

xiii a, xxiv ; V. xii ; xxvi ; VIL xxii ; 
VIII. xix . r ; IX v. 3, vi a, x i. a ; XL 
viii ; XII. v. 3 ; XTV. zxxviLa ; XVLviii. 
I, a ; XVII. xix. 3 ; XX L i. (3) In the 
Doctrine of the Mean (not in t^ Ana- 
lects), we find the phrase 
frequent ocenirence, sometiines denoting 
the material heavens and earth, bnt nkore 
firequentiy as a dualisation of luttnre, 
producing, transforming, completing, i. 
5, xii. a, 4, xxii, H at (4) 
designation of the sovereign, G.Lr., 6. 
D.M., xvii. i,etA A, HL ii ; XVL ii. 

(5) “® I'- 


w , one of the ancestors of the 

ChAu dynasty, D.M., xviii. a, 3. (a) 

title of a hi|d> officer. A, IX vi. t, 3. 
(3) Grand music-master, A,IIL 
vxiii ; VUL XV ; XVHL ix. (4) 
the title of » Book of the 6. IhOsy 


(i) An indiridoel men. E*- 
oommooman. A, IXxxv; Xzv. xviii. 3. 
Witfa ^ -afiBltow,A,IXvii;XVlLxT. 

^S,huabandandwifa,D.M.,xiLa,4, 
tt A A., XIV. xviii 3. (a) 
a gmeial name, impliealds to all tte 
ministers or graat ofleers ata sodrt, D.M., 
xvia.3. A,V.xviiLa;XiLi,<(aL,aa#a 
(3) title of the wife of the prinee 

of a State, A, XVL xiv. (4) ^ 
master, my, obt, year master, ^pM 
often to OonAmin^ bot not eimilnod to 
him. A, Lx. I, a; IILxxiv; IV. ir.% 
el A, emfe. 

Tha mid tons, (i) An initial partisb^ 
svhieh ssay gmarally bo zendared ^ nMi^ 
D-M:., xix. a, xxxii I. A.VLzxvULa; 
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ohtob, ohaeacteks Ain> pheab®- 


ning nor eJ^ of mriMtive. D.M., xrvi- 9- 
, kind <rf deroon«tretiv<^ . 

A., XVI. 1 . 95 *VIJ. ». I, ^ 

^ exuberant in foliage, G,L.c., 
ix. 6 . ^5^^, looking Ple-oi.^. 
VIL i». 

Tolo«*, to fiul of or 
l 8 . D.K.j’riii.xi*- Si *▼“*•*• 
IV.iiii,«*a>-, aoepe. 

if whom there were nine 

J^ILed 6 rith||t,A..nl.’r; Xm-aix. 

D.lI.,*iT.a. 

A« a poathujnoiu title, ^ 

(4) Part of a name, A., XVm. 1 

dS^i), ***^- ♦• 


sMt 


the ftionSy meeting, of two iinncea, 
III. xxii. 3 - 

(r) Ae, and may often be 


t 


(q 


cfc*< 

# 

oo 

t 


■ic 


To mn away, **e. An VX xUt 

Why, how, 

U ; VH. xyiil . » 5 X 3 ^;i.*p-“V’ * 
v ; XIV. XX. t, a. || g , f~m whom, 
A., XIV. xU. 

^ j®. c""®* ^ 

prineiploe, A., VUL xi- 

Waatefol, extravagant, A^ IH* l^- 8 > 
VII. XXXV. 

The aouth-woet comer <rf an apartment, 

A., III. xlii- I- 

A name, An XIV. vL Thefotmlnthe 

text la incorrect. 

the 8 «*b BADICAIe 

girla, « connn hine a , A, XVII. 
- icife- femala mu atoian a, A, 

xvaxiv. 


^ (r) A», ana n», 

^or when, as i^ pos»i». We 4 iid]^JJJ, 

“ each, eo, with •Jtooajn- Stf Iffl 

tim^m^ing-thereianothlng^^ 

best thing is to. We have aim 
«nd Quiy be ooBi|>»t*d io, (•) 

It In this Dense it is often ttXkmti ty 

(4) Afteraajeeaves,H-like,«6« 

teAoination la. ^manyim^i* 
theA,Bk.A (5)^“or,A,XI.xXv.to. 

( 6 ) Observe 

*c. Prodigies, inauspicious aKpeaianeasaf 

5 ^ plants, Ac., D.M., xxiv. 

^ A wife, D.M., XV. x A, XVX xiv. 

^ togrdtone. TogiTetoM»towila,A 

^ Tho^nning;Btfir 8 t{tob*(^^^ 

XIX. xii. a. 


tA 

f 

Ms 


f UAe AV. 

nmninstiva and 
objeetlvA A, H- *»li* ^ * 

A slave, A^ XVUI. i. 

aooa, luveiy. 

0 .lAa, Vi I. Aj XIX. xxui m. 


M; Asurneme.thepatronymicrfato«y 

^ or clan. A, VII. »«- » 0 »• 

4,*ignetion for 

RIL,^ » 3 i 14 - A, AU.ix.e, 
xlv; XX. is- .. wr «. I 

Majestic, A, M, xxxfii 

i iU. 4 - ».*.,xxvu. 3 . 

,woman,A,VlII. ^ n 

IS To flatter, pay court to, A, 

^ Th bo jeahms, 0.1*0., x. 14* 
the woman, O.I*®., i*. 

eWe 

the »« KAWOAIs 

JZ. (r) Aeon, O.!*®-. ^ ^J*’*’a^ 
■ir niSl ^xv. a, xvift. »> 3. esaJT 

XV ; ^ to ^uto SrtMy 

in aome instoeex to vuoi« wcoMk 

0 , 1 * 0 ., ix. A A, if’! 

(,^yontliatsna);XI.T. J 


0 . 1 *a, Vi I. A, 
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A, XVII. Jocv. (3) As s verb, to trest 
Mdliildren, D.M., xx. la, 13. (4) Every- 
where applied to Confucius, the Ifaster. 
(5) It follows surnames and honorary 
epithets. (6) It enters often into the 
designations of the disciples of Confucius, 
and others. (7) In conversations you. 
Sir, the gentlemen. ye, 

my disciples, my friends. (8) Chiefs, 
officers, A., XTV. xxii. 3, 4, 5. (9) A title 
of nobility, count, viscount. A, XVIII. i. 
(10) descendants, soepe. (11) 

passim. (Generally, the superior 
man, with a moral and intellectual 
significance of varying degree. Often = 
a ruler. Sometimes, the highest style of 
man, the Sage. (12) , the sove- 
reign; see on ^ see 

^.^,see^. /J'v-^.seeyjv ^ 

H (1) Veiy, D.H., xxxiii a. (3) A sur- 
k'mf name. That of Confucius. 

passing ^ A, XTV. xli, xlii. I. 

^ ^ *5^1 A., V. xiv. 

sS To be preserved, to be alive, to con- 
tinue, to be, D.M., xix. 5, xxviit 5. A., 
VIU, iv. 3. 

Filial piety, to be filial. A, IL v, i, a, 
> 4 °- *1, xxi a ; VIII. xxi ; XIII. 

XX. 3, et akj saepe, 

^ (i) The eldest. A, VIL xix. 3. (a) A 

■nrname, that of one of the three fprat 
/mnHies of Lo, .A-, II. v. r, a 
V. vu; VI. xiii; XIV. xii ; XVIU.^ iii ; 
XIX xviii, xix. G.X1.0., x. aa. 

2 (i) Fatherless, an orphan, O.I,.c., x. r. 

ig A, VUL vi. (a) Solitary, ^one, A, IV. 

XXV. 

The youngest. Used in designations, 
ai{ A., XVIIL xL A surname, that of one 
of the three families of Lil, A, IH. i 

ef al.; XtV. xxxviii ; XVI. L 

A., II. xx; VI. vi. I ; XI. vi ; 
Xu. xvii| xviii, yi'g- 

XL xxia ^ A, XVIII. iv. 

The disciple Tto-Ifi was a A, V. 
Zxv.Woi. ^ 

(i)Agtandson. .^.^,de8oendsntB, 

** O.I*c., X. 14. U.M., xviL I, xviii. 3 . 

XVL i. 8, iit (a) Tlaed in doable 
•"“•moo, A, XIX xxlii, xxiv.— XTV. 
WTiil-XVi 1. 13.-IL;! a.— m. xiii ; 
XIV. XX. a.— XIX xxii. 
i|( The 3rd tone, used for j^. Com- 

. docile, obedient, A, VIL xxxv ; 
iar, stal 




Who? which? D.M., xxxU. 3, A, HL 
sad ^^*i. Si ^ sasps. What ? A., IXL L 

To learn ; learned ; learning, 6.L.X., 1. 
^ D.M., XX. 9, 10, 19, 80. A, L i I, vl, vil, 

viii, xiv, St at, saepe. 


A surname, A., XVIL xx. 


yuorza 


n^A 




Unluoity omemi of prodigious 
D.H., xxiv. 

THE 4O1B RADICAL, 

To keep, to maintain, D.H., v iL A , 
VUL xiii i; XV. xxxiL i, a, 3 ; XVL L 

13 . 

(i) A condition of entire tranquilli^, 

G.L.T., a. A., XVL L 10. (a) Without 

any effort, D.M., xx. 9. A, VIL xxxvii . 
(3) Comfort, at ease. A, L xiv ; XVIL 
4 , 5 - (4) To rest in. A, IL x. 3; 

IV. ii. (5) To give rest to, A, V. xxv. 
4 ; XIV. idv ; XVL i. ii. (6) An inter- 
rogative, how? where? A, XL xxv. la 

The name of a State, D.H., xxviiL 5. 
A., IIL ix; vi xiv. 

Complete, A, XllL viii 

toon 

To enlarge, A, XV. xxviii. 

htmg 

(i) Honourable, pertaining to one's 
fmng aneestora the ancestral temple, 

D.M., xvii I, et at A, A i. a, «t at 
^ 1 ^. DM., xix. 3. ^^kindred, 
A, XTIT. XX. a. (a) To follow as master, 
A, L xiii (3) an ancient sove- 

reign, A, XIV. xliii 

^ An officer of government, generally, 
D.]L,xx.I4. a, UL xxii. a; XrV. xliii 
3;XIXxxiii3;XX.iA 

Determine d, se ttled, G.L.T., a. D.IL, 
XX. t6. A, XVI. vii To settle, Q.Ac., 
ix. 3. 

(t) Right, what is right, D.M., xx. 5, 
xxv. 3, (al Reasonable, to be eqieetad, 
A, XIX. xxi I, 4. (3) As a vert^ to 
regulate, diseharge doty to, O.Ac., Ix. 
6, 7. D.M., IV. a, xvii 4. 

Stnngers, guests. ff^,A.,V.vH. 
Vo 4 . XIV. XX. a 


kiMg 


ting 

It 


A house, A, XIA xxiii a. 

VULxxi. 

(i) An apaitmeht, the inner rooms of 
a house, D.X., xxxii i 3. A, lA xxx ; 
XL xiv; a, xix. So, A, XIX. 

xxiii a. (a) A fomS^ A, V. vii. 3 ; 
VL kii ; XnL viii So a 
XV. a. the ducsl house, A, 

J^iii (3)^ ^,ahouse,A,Vra. 
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[iKDtx vn. 


Aa« 

m 


ekid 


]H »9 


f 


m 

im 

f 

A 

m 

tot 

m 

ck'a 

S 

/nra 



m 

dk'fn 


Injia7, to injure, Q.I.O., X * 3 - D.M., 
■m. ^ A., H. xvi ; XV. viii. 

(tVQovemor or eommandant of a town, 
A, Y. Tit 3; VL iit 3, Tii, 3di ; XI. 
zziT; XIII. xvit (a) Head minister to 

a chie^ A, Xm. it (3) ^ a 

premier. A, XIV. xlJit (4) Tko sur- 
name of one of Confdciae’s disciples. A, 
V. iz, e( at 

Peasting A, XVL v. 

(i) The family, G.L.*., 4, 5 - 
Tut I, 3 > ix X, 3 > 5 - mA’ the house- 
hold, 0 .Ij.o., ix. A ^C, *■ 

(a) A family, the name for the possessions 
of the ehieb in a State, 6.I1.0., x. aa, 33. 
D.IL, iz, xz. II, i^ IS, xxiT. A., IIL 
ii : V. Tit 3; XIL ii, xx. 3, s, 6; XVL i. 
10; XVIL XTiii ; XIX xxr. 4. (3) ^ 
apartments, A, XIX xxiit a. 

(i) To bear, admit, A, X iT. i. (a) 
Foriiaaranee, to forbean Q.R, x. 14- 
D.M., xzxt I. A, XIX iii. To corn- 
mand forbearanoe, D.IL, xzrii. 7. (31 
Deportment, A., VUL It. 3; X tI. i. 

, a placid a^eaianee. A, X t. a. 

, eaqr, unconstrained, D. 1 L, 
Is) A name, A, V. t a; XL t. 

(i) T o st<9 over ni^d^it A., XIV. xli ; 
XvxlL Tit % To over ni{^t. A, 
X Tilt 8 ; Xn. xit a. (a) Asleep and 
psiehing. A, VIL zxtL 

To commit to one's chsiso, A, VIIL 

Tt 

ConoentratiTB, D.IL, xxxi. i. 

Rich, riches, O.L.O., Tt 4. D.IL, xrit 
I, xriit a. A, 1 . xr. i, ri at Ueta- 
^orically. A, XIL zxit ^ To enrich, 
A,XIIL iz.3, 4; XXt 4. Often joined 
Trith^. 

Cold, winby. A, IX xxrit 

(i) To examine, to study; studious, 
D.IL, Ti, xxm. I. A, IL x. g-tl dL To 
look after, O.L.a, x. aa. (a) To be dis- 
idayed, D.M., xit 3, 4. 

(i) Few, to make few, O.Ii.c ., x. 19. 
D.M., xxix. I. A, IL xriit a ; VHL t, 

at (a) W ^ a designation oL 

the wife ofwe prince of aState, A, XVL 

XiT. 

Alter with interrening words, 
than so and so, it is better to, O.L.C., x. 
aa. A, UL ir. 3, xiit i, ri at 

To 8ieqi,beinbed, A, V. ix; X riit 9, 
XTt i; XLzi.3; XXX. 

riiwiping dr«M^ Ae, X ^ 6* 


shih 

n 

k’uxtn 

m 

Shan 

hoc 

W 

pdo 


m 

J&ng 

sM 

Mang 


(i) Pull, A, VIIL V. (a) Fruit, A, 
IX xxi. I. (3) Really, O.La, x. 14. 

Generous, magnani mous , D.H., x 3, 
xxxi.i. A, HI. xxri ; XVlLri; XX tf, 

Te examine accurately, diaeriminata, 
D.IC., XX. 19. A, XX t & 

A name, A, XIV. xxzriit 

Precious ; precious thing.,; a jewet 
G.L.C., x. la, 13. D.M., zzrt 9. A, 
XVIL t a. 

THE Hat RADICAL, ij*. 

A boundary or border. a 

border-warden, A, UL xxiT. ^ 

Aiehery, D.IL, xir. 5. A, HL Tii,Zfi; 
IX it a ; XIV. vt Read Mit, A, VIL 
zxvi, to shoot with an arrow and string 
attached. 

To dislike, be disliked, D.IL, xrt 4, 
xxix. 6. 

(i) Shall, will, to be going to, t o be a bout 
to, D.M., xxiT. A, in. xxiT ; XTL L i, 
a, 6, ri at (a) ^ aSage, orthais- 
abouts, A, IX Tt a. (3) toast 

as ttUemtaieiiu, A, XIV. xlrit i ; XFXL 


m 

(nm 


^ (i) Alone, unassisted. A, XIIL r. M 

Assnming, presuming. H fi, DJt, 

xxrUt 1. ^ 

(i) Honourable in dignity, D.IL, xrit 
I, xTiii. a. (a) To honour, D.M., xi x.s 
XX. 5, la, 13, 14, «< al. A, XIX iii; IX 

it I, a. 

To reply to, in reply. Spoksai 
? r inferior answering a supmior, 

The only case where we can conoelte of 
an equali^ between the parties M A, 
XVIU. Tt 3. 

THE 42 nD RADICAL, yjl. 

>K SmaU, smallness, in small ■•■**'*5 

todo ® xit a, XXX. 3. A, I. xit i; tt 

xxii, «< at, aa<pa. ••• ®“ 

f“7 little ehildien,ii9 dio nips^ 
A, V.xxi; VIIL iii; XLxria; XfU. 
ix. yjJ^^we, the disciploo. A, XVH 
six. a. The dbrn^lee. A, h 

a little child, A, XXt 3. ^ 

wifsof thOi^lM* 

^ State, A, XVL xiT. 

^ (1) Alittl«^A,XnLTiii. (a)^^ 

aMo the as si s t a n t mnsie- m ao teT , A, 

ix. 6 . (3) ^ 

Tiit 1,3- 

^ In4thtana. Xoonft youth, A^T**®'* 
^ 4;IXTia,i*jXVLTit 
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(i) To esteem, A. . XIV. vi 5 XVII. xxiij . 
$lkm>g e»*eeni above, A., IV vi. i. To 

place over, D.M.. xxxiii. i. (a) StUl, like- 


wise, G.L.C., r. 14 
D.M., xxxiii. 3. 


(3) let it be. 


dua 


, m. I. 


f 

f 

111 

Am 


THE 43 r& radical, 

it :^A men, D.M., xiv. 3. 

A., XIV, xxxvii. a. Occasions for blame, 
A, II. xviii. a. 

Sfr (l) To approach to. A., I, xiv ; XVL i. 
6 . (a) To complete, for the good of, A 
XII. xix. ’ 


THE 44 th RADICAL, J^. 
Corpse-like, A., X. xvi. i. 

A cubit. A., VIII. vi. 

Confucius, D.M., ii. 1, 

A, XIX xxii, xxiii, ixiv, xiv. 

(i) To correct. good Cor- 

rector, designation of the chief minister 
d Ch*d, A., Vs xviii. t, (a) PP-. an 
ancient minister, A., XII. xxii. 6. (3) 
an ancient minister, Orand- 
teacher, G.L.O., x. 4. 

(i) To dwell in, to reside, G.L.C., vi. a. 
O.M., xxvi. 9. A, II. i, ei al., aaepe. With 
a reference to privacy. A., X vi. 7, vii a, 
ETi. I ; XI. XIV. 3 ; XIII Tlii, etaL (a) 
Metaphorically, applied to situations, vir- 
tues, D.M., I. 3, 4, xivu. 7, A., IIL nvi, 
? '"■ 3 ) To keep. A, V. ivil 

(4) To sit down, A, XVIL viiL a. (5) 
Comfort, A, XIV. iu. the 

economy of a family, A, XIII. ^ 

A house, G.L.O., vi. 4. D.M,, uiiii. 3. 

In 3rd tone. To put away. A, XX ii. 

A* JV. 4. 

Often, generally, A, V. It. 3 : XL 
ETUI. I, a. 

, W To tread on, A, VIIL iii ; X iv. a. 
y^The name of the sovereign Tang, A, 
XX i 3. 


R 

ch’ih 

R 

9- 


Jg 


to keep in the breath. A, 


the 46 th radical, {JJ. 

(*) A hUl, mountain, mountains, 
^L.0., X. ^ D.M., nvi. 9. A, V. xvii ; 
VI- IT, Em ; X iviii. a. A mound, A, 

, the name of a 

inonntaiB, A.> IIL vi. (3) ^ Uj, ^ 

*»ble surname, A, XVIL v. 

I«fty, great, i. 3, X. 5. D.lt, 

a. a > 


roL.1, 


^ To eialt ; to honour and obey, D.M.. 
Is'utiff Eivii. 6, A, XII. I, ni. i, 3. 

The fall of a mountain. Hetaptaori- 
jMtfs downfall, to be ruined, A., XVL i 

Ifl , XVII. xxi, a, 

^ an officer of Ch'i, A., V. xviii. 
a. 

The name of a mountain^ D.M., xxvi. 91 

fl8 J'owmajeetic ! A, VUI. 
iviii, lii. I, a. 

^ precipitous, O.L.a, x. 4. 


ts'Hi 


yo 


icei 


yen 


THE 47 ih radical, 

jll A stream, streams, A, VX iv ; IX xvi. 
ch'tcan j| j flowing streams, river-eumnta, 
D.M., III. 3. 

iff 3,500 families. M a neighbour- 
cAdu hood, A., XV. v. a. 

THE 48 th radical, T . 

a mechanic, an artisan, A., XV. ix. 
kung W JC. the various artisans, D.H., xx. 

13 , 13, 14. A, XIX. vii. r. 
ir (i) The left, on the left, G.L.a, x. a. 
(so D.M.,iTi3. A, XIV. xviii. a. 

to move the left arm or the Hgtt, 
A, X. iii. a. (3) iiR’ a surname. A., 
V. xxiv. Some make ^ alonetobetho 

stirnsmA. -J-. 


ch'ido 

M. 

VJU 


a 


B 


surname. 

Fine, artful, qreeions, A, L ii i; IIL 
viii. I ; V. xxiv ; XV. xxvi ; XVIL xviL 

(1) A wizard, a witch. A, XHL xxii. 
(a) a double aumame. A, Vn. 

Exx. 3, 3. 

THE 49 th radical, 

Self. Himself, youneU^ and plural, 
passim. Observe A, AIV. xliii. 

a. Used for ^,GLrx,vl... 

( i) To stop, end, D .M., zi a, zzvl i<a 
A, XVH. xxii ; XVJIL v. i. Inthophnas 
not to bo able tost<^ what 
ia the result of necessity. A, XIL vU. t, 
3. (s) To retire from, resign. A, V. xviii 

is ail over. A, V. xxvi ; IX. vlil ; XV. Eii 
{4) followed by and 

stop, and nothing more, D.M ., zxv. 3. 
A, VL V ; VIIL xx. 3 ; XU. vi. at al. 

(5) -feB’ B ■“ 

serve to give empbssis to the statamant 


H h 
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or assertion which has preceded, A . I. 
xiy, XT. 3 ; II. xyi i ; III. viii. 3, et al, 
acupt. Indicates the past or present- 
complete tense, A, VIII. x; XVIII. vii. 


(i) A lane, A, VI. ix. (a) g 
the name of a village, A., lA ii. 


Yielding, A., IX xxiii. 


THE 60th radical, f|j 

A market, the market-plaee, A. , X Tiii. 
5 ; XTV. xxxTiu. i. 

(1) Linen-cloth, A, X tu. i. (a) To 
he diqiilayed, D.M., xx. a. 

(i) Few, rarely. A, V. xxii ; XVI. iL 
(a) To stop, pause, A., XL xxv. 7. 


kan 


¥ 

p’inff 

men 

# 

hstng 


THE 51 ax RADICAL, 

( i) To seek for, with a view to, A, H. 
xviii. I. (a) A shield, 
and snears. =war. A, X^. i. 13. 

an uncle of the tyrant ChAn, 
A., XVIII. I. (4) The name of a band- 
master of La, A, XVIII. ix. a. 

(i) A state of perfect tranquillity; to 
bring to, or be brought to, such a sMe, 
G.L.T., 5. G'.L.o., X. I. D.M., xxxiii. 5. 
(a) Level, A, IX. xviii. Os 

whole life. A., XIV. xiiL a. (3) An 
honorary epithet. A., V. xvi 

A year, years, the year, D.H., xviii 3. 
A., I. xi, el al., aaepe. 

Luck, fortunate, fortunately, D.M.,xiT. 
4. A, VI. ii, xvii ; VIL XXX. 3 ; XLtI. 


Children, D.H., xv. a. 

Silk, A, XVn. xi. 

(i) Ckid, A, XX i. 3. .eee ^ . 

(a) A sovereign or ruler. the 

Canon of the TI Y&o, name of a portion 
of the Shd-ching, O.L.C., i 3. 


y“ 



cAi 


THE 62bd radical, 

Young, A, Xrv. xlvi ; XVHL vii 3. 


(i) What is small, mildly. A, IV. 
xviii. (a) Influence, what uiay be ex. 
jwcted horn, A, XIIL xv. i, 3, 4, 5- (3) 
JE^ perhaps, peradventure, D.X, 
xxix. 6. 


A wunmander, general, A, IX xxv. 

To lead on, A, XVL xvii. <I.L.o., ix. 4. 

(1) The multitude, the people, O.L.a, 
X. 5, (a) A host, properly of 3,500 men. 

A, XL xxv. 4- (3) A teacher, 
A, IL xi ; VIL xxi ; XV. ixxv ; XIX 
xxii a. (4) ^fjj, the chief criminal 
judge, A, XVIII. ii; XIX. lis. (5) 

;;;ik ^ 6®’ 

master, A, IIL xxiii ; VIIL xv ; XVIII. 
ix. I. 0j0, the assistant ditto. A, 

XVHL ix. 5. 1^, alone, A, XV. xli 
I, a. (6) The grand teacher, one of the 
higheat officera, D.L.O., x. 4. (7) The 
name of one of Confneiua's diaciples. A, 
XL XT, xvii 3. 

A mat, A, X ix, xiii ; XV. xli. i. 

A Saab, A, V. tU. 4. 

Ocmstant, regular, D.L,<i., z. ii. A., 
XIX xxii a. 

A enrtain, enrtsin-abaiwd. A, X vi 9. 
To eaitaitt, o t erspi— d , D.H, xxx. a. 


hsu 

/* 


fir,g 

tu 


to 

m 

K 

shu 


y%mg 


Wemg 


THE 5 Sxd radical, /**. 

To arrange in order, D.M., xix. 4. 

A treasury, €l.L.o.,x.ai. A, XT , xiii L 

The court of a hooae, A, IIL i ; XVL 
xiii 3, 3, 

Measures, D.M., xxriii. a. rePi**" 
laws, A, XX i 6. 

To surmise, conjecture, DJC, xvi 4- 

An arsenal, G.Lo., x. ai. 

(i) Numerous, A., XIH. ix. % 3. 

R. the numeroiU} the meewi d 
eommon) people, la, S’ 

to, D.IA, xxix. 6. A, XL xviii i. 

(1) Ordinary, DJL, xii 4-^^) 
eonrse. In the phrase — Jsf’ 

ii i,a,Uivli,Tiii,ix,xi.3,x^& 

VL xxvii 

(1) The honorary 
chiefs of the Cbl fam ily. A, P. ^ 

Tii ; X xi a ; XL Ti : Xa xvii, xvfflf 

xrv.xx. 

the Shft-ehing, O.X[a» i- 
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«« 

lien 

gau 

i 

rinie 

/«i 

ff 

hmtg 


A meaavtre for grain, containing about 
lao English pints, A., VL iii. i. 

Modesty, reserve. A., XVH. xvi. a. 

To be concealed, A., II. x. 4, 5. 


& 

tint 

m 

thien 


* 

It 

•Mk 


«s> 

i 

M 

% 

tosM 

a 


A stable, A., X, jui. 

A temple. In the phrases — 
D.M.,xix.3. D.M.,xvii. i,xviii. 

a, xix. 4, 6. A, XI. xxv. 6, la ; XIV. 
XX. a ; XIX. xxiii. 3. '^=‘^ 3 , A., III. 

IV ; X. xiv. ^ 

(i) To stop short, D.U., xi. a. A., VI. 
X. (a) To fail, to cause to fail, put aside, 
D.M., XX. 16. A, XIV. xxxviii. a ; XV. 

xxii; XVIII. vii. s ^ S’ 

States, D.M., xx. 14. (3) To be out of 

office. A, V. i. 3 ; XVIII. viiL 4 ; XX. i. 6 . 

Broad, expanded. Spoken of the earth, 
D.H., xxvi- 9. Of the mind, G.L.C., vL 
4 . D.M., xxvii. 6. 

THE 64th RADICAL, 

the court ( = courtyard) of a 
sovereign or ruler, A, X L a. 

To set up, D.M., xxix. 3. 

THE 56tm RADICAL, 

To play at chess, A., XVII. xxii. 

THE 66th radical, 

To shoot with an arrow having a string 
attached to it. A, VII. xxvi. 

The cross-bar in front of a carriage ; to 
bow forward to that bar, A., X xvi. 3. 

To commit parricide or regicide. A., V. 
xviii. 3 ; XL xxiii. 6 ; XIV. xxii. i, a. 

THE 67th radical, 

^ , the designation of one of Con- 
fticiua’s disciples. A, VL i. a, 3, iv, e< ol 
To condole with mourners. A, X vi. la 

(i) Not, D.M., vrii, xi. i, a, <4 ol A, 
HL vi ; V. vili 3 ; VL xxv ; XIL it. (a) 
^ name. A, XVIL v. 

Large in mind. A., VIIL vii. To en- 
I large, A, XV. xxviu ; XIX ii. 


(i) A younger brother. alder 

youngsr brothers, a brother ; see on 
Jt* ^ ^ thosamo, D.M., xx. 8 , 13 . 
A, XL iv. (a) Used for 41^ tLe duty 




of a younger brother, A, L ii t ; XTV. 
xlvi O.L.C., ix. I, X. 1. (3) 

a youth. A, I, vi ; II. viit. A disciple, 
^iples, A, VL u ; VIL ixxiii ; VIIL 
iii ; IX ii. a ; XL vi. i. 


using strenuous 


Stringed instruments ; properly the 

Asien strings of such. A, XVIL iv. r. The 
same as 

(i) 5^, and the designation 

cAong of one of Confucius's disciples. A, IL 
xviii r, xxiii. r ; V. xviii r ; UX xv, 
xvi, et al, ta^e. (a) a mart’s 

name, A, XVIII. viii i. 

^ Energy, foreeftrlness, D.H., x r, a, 3, 
Ch'iang*> 5 - Strong, energetic, D.M., xx. ai ; 
xxxi I. 

In 3rd tone. 

chiang effort, D.H., xx. 9. 

More, still more, A, IX x i. 

ffit 

THE 69th radical, 

To appe^, be rnsniffasted, O.L.a, vi x 
being '• 

Elegant, accomplished, D.Lo., X 14 - 
pen 

m To lose their leaves, A, IX xxvii 

4 i 4 s 

equally blended. A, VL ivt 

pin 

An ancient worthy, called -j ?* hB ^ 
^ Cenfticius, A, VII. i 


pi 

wong 


THE 60ia RADICAL^ if. 

T hat, that man, «he, him. A, XTV. x 
a; XVL i 6. 6.L.a, iii 4 * *. 4 , »»• 

there, D.M., xxix & 

(i) To go, grdng. A, IX Xm 
i I, T. I, via. I, a ; XVHL ii i. D.M., 
XX. 14 . and onwards, A, HL 


X (a) The gone, the past, A., L r v. 3 ; 
HL ixi a : Vn. xiTiii a ; T. 

'{jE 'fiF punitlvo military expodition% 
eMng A, XVL ii. 

(i) To wait, wait for, A, IX xii; XJU 
iii I. D.M., xxvii 4 . (a) To trsat, A, 

XrvnL iii 

To imitate^ follow as a modd, D.X., 


f 


m 


Jkdu 


(t) As a BOOB. Thai udiioh la after, 
the back, eaepe. / ft* A, IX x 1 . 

Piuoodod by ;;2^, A, xfXxxii 4, 5, dd. 

Asaeeem»,A,XIV.xv. WAman^ 
jeetive, D.1L, xi i, •< at 


H h a 
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A., IX. V. 3. ^ A., IX. Etii. (3) 

As an adverb. Afterwards, saepe. Often 
follows ^ and jfjj. (4) As a verb. To 
come after, fall behind; make an after 
consideration, A., HI. viii. a; VI. xiii, 
XX ; XI. xxii, xxv. 8 ; XII. axi. 3 ; XV. 
V. 3, xxivii ; XVIII. vii. i. 


A short, cross, path. A, VI. xiii. 


thing 

(i) To attain to, to be found, G.Lt., a. 
D.M., XX. 18, ao. (a) To get, with an 
objective following, aaepe. Without an 
objective, getting, anything as gain to be 
got, A., XVI. vii, X. I : XIX. i. (3) The 
auxiliary con often followed by saepe. 
(4) Followed by an adjective, and often 
in the question . . . can be = can 

be considered. A., IV. i ; V. x, xviiL i, a, 
, could not but, A. , 

Xn. vii. a, 3. (6) ^ to be one’.s 

. self, D.H., xiv. a. 


% 

fit 



(r) On foot, A., XI. viL a. (a) Vainly, 
without cense, A., XVII. v. 3. (3) Dis- 
ciple, associate. A., XL xvi. a ; XVIII. 
▼ 1 - 3 . 4. 

To move towards, A, VIL iii; XII. 
X. I. 


int To follow ; to act according to, O.I1.C., 
ix. 4, X. a. D.M., xxviii. s, ladx. a. A., 
IL iv. 6, xiii, et al., awpe. :^j|Jr,tobe 
engaged in government. Generali in 
a anbordinate capacity. A, VL vi ; XHI. 
xiii, XX. 4 ; XVIU. v. t. But not neces- 
sarily subordinate in. A, XX. iL 1. 

to be engaged in affairs, to act. A, 
TOL T. I ; XVII. 1 a. 



In 4th tone. Proceeding on. A, IlL 
xxiiL 

In 4th tone. To be in close attendance 
on. AIways;^^or:g^’|g^, 
A., III. xziv; y.Ti; XL it Xp ix. i; XV. 
i. a. 




i&m , natuzally and easily, D.M., 
XX. 18. 

To drive a carriage. A, IL v. a ; IX. 
ii. X 

(t) To make go^ A, L xiii (a) To 
report a commissioi^ A, X iil 4. (3) 

To return to. A, X iv. 5 ; XIL 1 i. (4) 
To repeat. A, XL v. 

A«un, A, VL vii ; VII. v. As a verb, 
A, VU. viil 

^ ^ ordariy method, 

A., IX. z. %, (a) FMUoad to tho groondy 
Aep X ▼. I. 



%oei 



cMng 



ie 


m 

ck'eh 


Jisido 


sMn 




jin or 
idn 

ri 


zb 


chih 



xoang 




(i) That which is minute, 

D.M., i. 3 » xvi. 5, racvii. 6, xxiiii. i. 
Keduced, A.. XYl. iii. (a) A negative 
particle, if not, A, XIV. xviii a. 

the viscount of the State Wei, 
A., XVIII. i. (4) ^ J^, a double 
suiname, A, V. xxiil. — XIV. xxxiv. ■ 

(i) To bo evidenced, D.H., xxvl a, j 
(a) To attest, be attested, D.M., xX'riil 
5, xxix. a, 3. A, IIL ix 

Virtue, virtuous, passim. Energy, in- 
fluence, D.H., xvi. I. A, XIL xix. 

(i) To remove, A, IIL il (a) Hsom 
for the Ch&u law of tithe, A, XIL ix. a, 3 

(i) To seek, D.H., xix. 4. (a) To tagj 
anothePs and prete nd th at it is one^i 
own ; to pry out, A, XV IL xxiv. a. 

THE 61 bt RADICAL, id' 

The heart, the mind ; — denotes the 
mental constitution generally. Is not 
found in the Chung Yung, G.Lt., 4, 3 
G.Lc., vi. 4, vii I, a, 3, ix. a, X. 1 4. A, 
IL iv. 6 ; VI. V ; XIV. xlil I ; XVH. 
xxii ; XX 1 3, 7. 

Must, used as an auxiliary; often- 
wiU certainly, would certainly. Seme- 
times also with no verb following powte. 

what mnst, = what is noeeenry 
js. . . Sometimes conditionally, QX.O., 
iv. I. A, m. vii; VL vii, xxviii; m 
X. 3; XTT L iii. a, xxl 
arbitrary predetenninations. A, IX iv. 

To bear, forbear. A, UL i ; XV. xxvl 


To be wrong, in error, O In, ix. 8. 


The will, aim, G.I..C., iv. i. D.X, 
ix. a, xx:dil a. A, L xl s< ot, ■••• 
J-, the determined eoholar, A, 
IV. viil 

, dread, caution, D.M., ii. 

To forget, be forgotten. A, 

XU. xxi. 3; XIV. xul a; XIXv. 
l,.a, iil 4 i S- 

It) Self-devotion, generoussliimrftr 
!ten in combination with ■jg > G-Eo. 

18. D.M., xiii 3, XE 14- 
1 V. xxvu, sf ot (a) 

L iv, viii. a ; II. xx ; UL ^ i • 
nil r;XU;xxiu; XlV.vrU: IV. v. a, 
VLx. . 

Anger, to be angry, A-, XU- » 3 . 
FL X ; XVIL xvi a. O.L.e., vii t. 

To dialike. A, IX xxvl a. 
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To Ihink of, keep in mind, A, V. yvii. 

, suddenly, A, 
IX. r. (3) In names. >3 A., XIV. 

A, XVIIL xi 

To be ashamed, modest. A, XIV. xxi. 


Anger, to show anger, A, VI. ii. D.M., 
i 4, xxxiii. 4. 

(i) To think, to think of ; thought, 
thoughts, thinking, D.H., xx. 7, 18, 19, 
30. A, IL ii, XT; IV. xrii, el aL, taepe. 
(3) A final particle, D.M., xvi. 4. (3) 

jiegv a disciple of Confucius, .A.., YI. 
iii 3. 

^ looking pleased. A, X. 
iv. s; XUI. xxviii. 

The distressed, distress. A, VI. iii. a. 


Nature, the nature (of man), G.I1.C., x. 
17. D.M., i. I, xxi, xxii, xxv. 3, xxvii. 6 . 
A, V. xii ; XVIL ii. 

(i) To murmur against, be murmured 
against. Resentment, in thought, word, 
ordeed, D.M., xiT. 3,xx. 13. A, IV, xii; 
V. xxii, et at., aaepe. (a) What prorokes 
resentment, injury. A, XIV. xxxvi. i, 3. 

Extraordinary things. A, VII. tx. 
O.H., xi. I. 

(i) Constantly; constancy, G.I1.C., x. 
19. A, VII xxT. 3, 3 ; XIII. xxii. i, 3. 
(a) ^ an officer of Ch'l, A, XIV. 
xxii 3 . 

To be afraid of, to be in danger of. A, 
V.xiii; VIIL xrii; XVI i. 13; XIX iv. 

Jgffll, 0.1.0., Till. D.M.,13. 

The principle of reciprocity, making 
our own feelings the role for our d ealing 
with others. A, IV. rr. 3 ; XV. xxiii 
O-Xc., ix. 4. D.U., xiii. 3. 

To commiserate, treat compassionately, 
S.I1.0., X. r. 

Shame, a sense of shame, what is 
dumefhl, to be ashamed of, D.H, xx. to. 
A, I xiii; II iii I, 3; IV. ix,.xxii; V. 
w, xiiv ; VIII xiii. 3 ; IX xxri. i ; 
®il- XX ; XIV. i, xxix. x. 

^Reverently careftrl^ O. Xc. , iii. 4. 
jM 3(17’ aimple and sincere-like. A, X. 
I I. 

To regret, to repent, have oocasion for 
lepantance, D.H, xl 3. A. II xviil 
a; Vn X. 3. 

(t) To breathe, A., X. iv. 4. (3) To 

••ap? cease. D.M. xx 3, xxvl i, 2. 



kung 


If 


-ii* 

iUA 

yu 


htoan 



htoo 


To revere, be reverontial, sedate, rwe* 
rence, D.M., xxxiii 5. A, I xiU ; V. 
XT, xxiv; VII xxxvii; VIII ii; XO. 
T. 4; XUI xix; XVI X. wtoo 

modest, A-, XIX. xxv. i. 
made himaelf reverent. A, XV. iv. 

Contrary to right, contiadietory, to 
collide, 0.I.C., X. 10. D.H., wiv 3, 

XXX. 3. 

Reaching far, D.M., xxvi 3, 4, ^ 8. 


To be grieved, anxious about. A, I 
xvi; III xxi v; IV . xiv; XII v. 4, xviii; 
XIV. xxxii ; XVI I 10 ; XVII xv. 3. 

and difficulty, D.M., xiv. 3. 

A man’s name. A, XVII xx. 


Unable to explain one’s self. A., VII 
viil 

Sincerity, the real state of a oaaa^ 
Q.L.a, iv. A, XIII iv. 3; XIX. xix. 

(i) To bo deceived, deluded, delusion, 
D.M., XX. 13. A, XII X. I, 3, xxi I, 3 ; 
XTV. xxxviil (a) To doubt, have mi» 
givings, D.M., xxix. 3, 4. A, II iv. 3 ; 
VII xxviii ; IX xxviii ; XI xxi ; XIV. 
XXX. 


hit 

m 




0 



, alas ! A, IX XX ; XU viA a. 


A psrticle, generally initia], but aome- 
times <« a olansa Sometunaa it ean 
hardly be translated, G.Lc., ill i, x ti. 
A, II xxi a. Often it»oiihs enMeiaUy 
when medial, G.LtO., x ix D.IL, xviil 
I, xxxiii 5. A, IV. iii; VHx l; XIX 
xii a. 

1 ^ , aimide^ A, VIII xvl 


Favours, A, TV. xi. Kind, banefient ; 
kindness^ A, V. xv ; XIV. x i ; XVU 
vi ; XX A I, X 


(i) Wickedness^ what ia bad, G.Xx, 
viA I, X P.H, vi. A, rV.iv; V. xxH, 
« ol (a) Bad, dirngrteahlx apoilad, 
G.Xx, vl I. A, IV. ix; VUI xxi; X 
viii. 9. 


To diaiike, to batsy G.I.C., vI i, viA 
I, X ay 3, 14, 17. D.xl. and A, sa^ya 

The ist toDx How, A, IV. v. x 


Indolent, A. IX xix Rude, O.Xa 
viA I. 

Fault, eiTvr, A, XVI vI 

To he superior to, A, V, vlA i ; XI 

XV. X 
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ian 


To fear, shrink from, A., I. viii. 4; IX. 
xxiv. * 1 ^, to be cautious, D.M., 



yu 




su 


sikan 



tuny 


iM 

matt 

H 

M 



The thoughts, 6.I..T., 4, 5: G.L.C., vi. 
i> 4- 'flj' "^1 11° foregone conclusions, 
A., IX. i'-.''“' 

Ignorant, stupid ; stupidity. A., II. ix ; 
V. XX ; XI. xvii. i ; XVII. iii, viii. 3, xvi. 
3. D.M., iv. I, xii. a, xx. ai, xxviii. 5. 

To love, 6.L.C., viii. i, x. 15. D.M., 

xix. 5. A., I. V, vi; III. xvii. a; XII. x. 
a, xiii. 1 ; XIV. viii ; XVII. iv. 3. Love, 
A, XVII. xxi. 6. 

To be angrily discomposed, dissatisfac- 
tion, A, I. i. 3 ; V. xviii. i ; XV. i. 3. 

Ashamed, D.H.,xxxiii. 3. 

To slander, slanderous statements. A., 
XII. vi ; XIV. xxxviil i. 

To be careful about, cautious, cautiously. 
Sometimes followed by the prepositions 
and O.L.C., vi i, a, x 4, & D.M., 
i. a, 3, XX. 19. A, I. ix, xiv; II. xviii. 
a ; VII. xii ; VUI. ii ; XIX. xxv. a. 

Attentive, careful. A, VIIL xvi. 


cautiously reverent, G.L.C., 

Ui. 4. 

Kindness, to be kind, G.L.O., iii 3, ix. 
I. A, IL XX 

Shrewdness, A, XV. xvi 
Passions, lusts. A, V. x 
mm entirely since re, D. M., xiii. 4. 


Cherished evil. A, XII. xxi. i, 3. 


To show excessive grief. A, XI. ix i, 
a, 3- 

To be heedless, disrespectful. A, VIII. 

iv. 3 ; XX. ii a. = without urgency, 
A, XX. ii 3. 

To deliberate carefully, O.L.T., a. A, 
XV. xi Be anxious slraut. A, XII. xx 
5. What men are anxious about, n., 
XVm. viii 3. 

To be hated, disliked. A, V. iv. a. 


To feel sorrow or anxiety; to be anxious 
about; sorrow, cause of sorrow, O.L.C., 
vii I. D.M., xviii. i. A, IL vi; VL 
ix; VII. iii, xviii a; IX. xxviii; XII. 
iv. I, a, V. I ; XIV. xxx ; XV. xi, Twi ; 
XVI. i 8, 13. 



hwdi 



ch'dng 


m 


^ ^ , with a sigh. A., XVIII. vi 4. 


To be eage.’-, A, VII. viii. 
A., VH. xviii. 3. 

To answer. A, XIX. xii. 



To be dissatisfied or displeased with, 
P.JI., xi. a. A., V. xxv. 2. 

(i) An example. to display 

elegantly after a pattern, D.M., xxx i. 
(3) The name of one of Confucius’s dis- 
ciples, A., XIV. i. 

The 3rd tone. Illustrious, D.M., xvii 
4- 

( i) The bosom, the embrace. A., Xvu. 
xxi. 6. (a) To keep in the breast, A, 

XV. vi. a ; XVII. i. a. (3) To cherish, 
think of. A., IV. xi ; XIV. iii. To regard, 
D.M., xxxiii 6. (^4) To cherish kindly, 

A., V. xxv. 4. D.M., XX. la, 13, 14. 

A posthumous title. A., II. v. i. 


To fear, be apprehensive. A, IV. xxi ; 
VII. X3; IX. xxviii; XIL iv. i, a; XIV. 
xxx. D-M., i a. G.L.O., vii i. 

To be angry, 


THE 62»d radical, 

A spear. , to move shields 

and spears, to stir up war. A, XVL i 13. 

Military weapons, D.M., xviii a. ^ 
to go to their weapons, be employ^ 
to fight. A., XIII. xxix. 

[i) To complete, perfect, be complet^ 
the completion, G.L.c.,ix I. P.M., xvm 
3, xxv. I, 3, et ai A, VU. x 3; VIH. 
viii. 3, et ol., soepe. on to the 

termination, with referen<» to a 
ance of moaic, A., III. zxiii. 
things that are done, A-, IH. xxi- a. 

to make one’s name good. A, 
IV. But otherwise in A, IX. ii ju 

» complete so far. A, V. xxi 
A- a complete man. A, XIV. xiii t, a. 

a grown-up man, A, XIV. xWi 

a. ifc, achieved, D.M., xx 9 i 
(a) An honorary title, A, XIV. xxli »• 

( 1 ) L “0) ®yi 


egotism. A, IX. iv. 




ths 
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chieh 






dbon 









designation of oneof Confucius’s disciples, 
A, III- xxi. I ; VI. xxiv; XI. ii. a ; XVII. 
xxi. I, 6. 

(i) To guard against, A., XVL vii. 
To be careful. D.M., i. a. (a) 

To notify, -wam, A., XX ii. 3. 


(i) Some one, some persons, D.M., xx. 
9. A., II. xxi. I ; XIV. X. I ; ft ol., saepe. 

(a) Perhaps, A, II. xxiii. a; XI. xxv. 3; 
XIII. xxii. a; XVII. xW. i ; XIX. xxiii. 


To grieve deeply, A, III. iv. 3. ^ 

to be in great distress, A, VII. 
xxxvi. 


Disgrace, A, V. i. a. 


(i) To fight, fighting, war, A, VII. xii ; 
XHI. XXX. (a) To fear, dread. 

A, III. xxi. I ; HJj, VIII. iii; ^ 

^,Xv. I. 

To be in sport, A., XVII. iv. 4. 

An interjection. 

5. 

THE 63 m) radical, . 

A door. A, VL xv ; XVII. xx. 


(l) Perverse, perverseness. 
G.l.o,iX3. t^^,A., XVII. xvi. a. 
(a) Reaching to, D.M., xii. 3. 

(i) A place, A., II. i ; IX. xiv. (a) 
What, that whltfh, the case and gender 
depending on the rest of the sentence, 
pasaim, ^ nothing, 
everything; vaidonsly used, G.L.C., ii. 4, 
vi a. A, X. vi. 8; XVII. xv. 3. Used 
also in swearing, = if in anything, A., 
VL xxvi (3) ^ vrhereby, pasaim. 
alone, =J^ A-, XIIL ui 6. 


y* 

thih 

m 

fu 



chih 


(i) Or, X a. A, L X i. (a) But, 
A, VIL xxxiii ; XIX xii i. Followed 
bF^,A, XIII. XX. 3 ; XIV. xxxiii i. 

Ability, skill, C1.L.C., x. 14. 

To oppose, outrage, O.Lc., x. 17. 

To oppose, put sway. A., XIX iii 

To draw, to draw the girdle 

across. A, X. xiii. 3. 

To ^int to, G.L.C., vi. 3. A, IIL xi ; 
X xvii. a. 


4^ the appearance of holding 

ch'uan firm, D.M., viii 


rai 


To bow, pay one's respects, perform 
obeisance. A, IX iii a ; X xi. i, a ; 
XVII. i. 



kung 


ch'ih 



chM 


To fold the hands aoroas the 'uTeast,A, 
XVIII. vii. a. 

To hold np, snstain, D.H., xx. 14, zxx. 
a. A, XVI. i 6. 

To contain, D.M., xxvi 9^ 

(i) To give to, entrust, A, X v. i ; 

XIII. V. I. (a) To give up. 1$ 

A, XIV. xiii. 3. i.- 

To try. to try— i e. to put 

the hand into— boiling water, A, XVL 
xi 1. 

The pelm, D.ML, xix. 6. A.# HI. xi 
To sweep, A, XIX, xii. i. 


(i) To amnge, pl»c«j D.1I., xxv. 3. 
A, XIIL iu. 6. (,a) To put by, give 

over, P.H., XX. ao. 



To display, publish, D.IC, vi 


¥■ 


t 





TEfE 64 th radical, 

The hand, hands, G.L.C., vi 3. A, 
VL viii; VIIL iii; IX. xi. 3; XIII. iii 
6. The arm. A, X iii a. 

TalentSf abilities. A, VIIL xi, xx. 3 ; 
IX X. 3 ; XI. vii 8 ; XIII. ii i, a. 

To support. A, XVL i. 6. 

(i) To assist, as at a sacrifice, B.M., 
xvt 3. A, XIL ii. (a) To receive,— in 
aequenee, A, XIIL xxii a. 

To break off, to a^tle. A, XIL xii i. 


V<nv 



ehih. 


To bow to, A, nL vU; VIL XXX. af 
X iii a, V. I. 

To cover over ; be eoneealed, O.L.O., vi 
a. D.M., xvi 5. 

To hold up the elothea iu eroalag 
throng watar, A, XTV. xiii a. 

To drag and hold, —to oontemn, D.M., 
xiv. 3. 

To atcioiahr be injurions, A, IL xxiii 
a : XVL iv, V. 

The name of a mnsio- m a ste r, A, VIIL 
xt; XVIIL ix. 
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To remoTo, put away, A., X. viii. 6. 

Cheriahed purirases, A., XI. zxr. 7. 

To shake. master of the hand- 

drum, A, XVIII. ix. 4. 

To choose, D.H., vii, viii, xx. 18. A., 
rv. i ; VII. xxi, xxrii ; XX. ii. a. 

A trap, D.M., vii. 

A handful, D.H., xxri. 9. 

To strike. ^ 3 ;, to play on the 
musical stone. A., XIV. xlii. i. 

To grasp firmly. A, VII. vi. a. 


To reoeive visitors officially. A, X iii. i. 


name. A, XVLL v. 

To steal, — on some temptation. A, 
XTTT. zviii. i. 

(i) To hold up, as the clothes. A, X 
iv. 4. (a) To unite, — ^as several offices in 
one person. A, III. xxii. a. (3) To be 
piess^ straitened, A, XI. xxv. 4. 

THE fifim RADICAL, J^. 

To alter, to change. Both active and 
neuter, D.M., xiii. a. A, L viii 4, xi ; 
V. ix. a ; VL ix ; VIL iii, xxi Qiere it 
simply = to avoid) ; IX x xiii, xxiv ; XI. 
xiii a ; XV. xxix ; XVII. xxi 3 ; XIX 
xviii 

To assail, = to reprove, A, XI. xvi. a ; 
XIL xxi 3. ^ 0 ^ = to study, A, IL xvi 

(i) To drive, put, away, G.L.O., t 15 ; 
A, XV. X 6. (a) To indulge, give license 
to. A, XVm. viii 4. i3) A name, A, 
IIL iv, vi 

In 3rd tone. To accord with ; having 
regard to. A, IV, xii. 

Government ; th Principles of govern- 
ment ; a government oha^e, passim, 
jg^-laws. A, IL iii I. ^ i^, to 
administer gover n m e n t , as supreme or 
subordinate. A, IL i, xxi i ; XIL xix. 

^ engaged in government, 
as Bub ow^ te, A, VL vi ; XIIL xiii i, 
XX. 4 ; XVllL V. I. Excepting, peAapt, 
A, Xx. ii I. 

(r) Therefore, pemim. We have fte- 
qimntly with the same meaning, 

hot pmh^ a little more emphasia. Ob- 
serve A, m. iz, vdiere ^ is at the end 



min 



chido 



ao 


SI 



kan 



cMng 






udn 


of the clause, because, that is the cause, 
(a) Old, what is old, A, IL xi ; XVIIL 
X. D.U.,xxvii. 6 (the second occurrence). 

To be earnest and active, earnest acti- 
vity, A, 1 . xiv; IV. xxiv; V. xiv; VIL 
xix ; XVII. vi ; XX i. 9. Combining the 
idea of intelligence, A, XII. i a, ii As 
a verb, to hasten, produce quickly, D.1L, 
XX. 3. 

To teach, instruct, G.Lc., ix. i, 6, 7. 
D.M., X. 3. A, II. XX ; VIL xxiv; XTTT 
ix. 4, xxix ; XV. xxxviii ; XX ii 3, 
uninstructed, A, XTTT. tvt. 
Instruction, D.H., i i, wi- 

To stop, to save from, A, IIL vi 


Mm’ arrogant and rude, G.Lc., 
viii I. 

(i) Gone, spoiled, as meat. A, X viii 

а. (a) ^ minister of crime. A, 
VIL XXX. 

To spoil ; spoiled, — spoken of clothei^ 
A, V. XIV. a ; IX xxvi. 

To presume, to dare, D.H., xiii 4, 
xxviii 4. A, V. viii. a ; VL xiii, H sL, 
saepe. mm , how dare I?— an expres- 
sion of humility. A., VIL miii . i. In 
the ist person, often = our ‘allow me.' 
A, XL xi, xxi I ; XIIL xx. a, 3. Observe 
A., XX i. 3. mm’ presumptuous, 
A, XVII. 3xiv. I. 

To scatter, di^rse, G.Lc, x. 9. To 
be scattered, disorganised. A, XIX xix. 

Liberal, generous, great, D.X., xxvii 

б, XXX. 3. 

(i) To reverence, to respect; to be 
reverential, cherish the feeling of rever- 
ence, passim. To be reverenced, D.IL, 
xxxi. I. In reference to b usiness, A-, L 
v;VLi3; XUI. xix ; XV. xxxvii ; XVL 
X. to be filled with awe airf 

reverence, G.Lo., viii r. (a) An honcr- 
ary epithet. A, VUL iv. i. 

(i) Some, sever^A, VIL zvi; HX 
xxiii 3. (a) **** detMmined 

time (for the succession). A, XX i n 

Frequently, A, IV. xxvi 


To ingather. Applied to impoet%OXc> 
X. aa. D.M., xx. 14. A, xvi 


THE 67 XK RADICAL 

(i) The characters of tire l an g u ag e 
).U., xxviii. a, 3. A, 1 ^ ^ 

tecorda, literary monnmontB,_A, aia. 
r. (3) literature, polite studio A-» *•_ 
i; VI. xxv; VH. xxiv, xxxU; IX. x. a. 
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XI. ii. a ; XII. iv, xxiv ; XVI. i. 1 1. (4) 
Aecompliehed, accomplishments, ele- 
gance, D.M., xxxi. I, xxxiii i. A., III. 
xlT ; V. xiv ; VI. xvi ; XII. viii. i, 3 ; 
XIV. xiii. I (as an honorary designation, 
compare XIV. xix. a). (5) =the 

cause of truth. A., IX. V. a, 3 . 
elegant manners and discourses ; elegant 
institutions. A, V. xii ; VIII. xix. a. (7) 
Used as the honorary epithet, becoming 
in effect the name, D.M., xviii. i, a, 3 , 
St aL G.I.C., iii. 3 . A., IX. v. a ; XIX 
xxii. a. — A, XIV. xvi. — A, V. xiv. — A, 
V. xvii ; XV. xiii.— A, V. xviii. 3. —A, 
V. xix. — A., XIV. xiv, xix. Used also 
in the name A, V. xviii. 

In 4th tone. To gloss, A, XIX viii. 


ajg Accomplished, G.XuC., iii. 4. 
fii 


4 


I 9 r 

m 



THE 68tb radical, 

A peck-measure. A, XIII. xx. 4. 

THE 69th RADICAL, 

(i) This, these, passim. Its antecedent 
is often a clause, (a) Forthwith, A, X 
X. I, xviii. I ; XIV. xiii. a, and perhaps 
some other places. 

To renovate, G.L.C., ii i. New, what 
is new, G.L.C., iii. a, 3. D.M., xxvii 6. 

A, II. xi j V. xviii j XVIL xxi 3. 

In 4th tone. plain and 

sincere, O.L.C., x. 14. 




tk 




THE 70th radical, 

(i) A region, regions, D.M., x. a, 3, 4. 
A, I. i a ; XX. i 3. the four 

quarters, =all parts of the kingdom, or of 
a Stotc, D.M., XX. 13. A, XIU. iv. 3; 
XX i & = any quarter. A, XUI. 

V, XX. A settled definite place, A, TV, 
xix. (a) Tablets of wood, D.M., xx. a, 

(3) An art, the way, A, VI. xxviii. 3. 

(4) Right rules. A, XL xiv. 4. (5) 

Square, A, XI. xxv. 5, ii. (6) To 
*<Hupai^ A, XIV. xxxi (7) Then, A, 
XVI. vu. (8) Used in a deugnation, A, 
XVUL iz. 3. 

Assim. Its proper meaning is m, <ii^ 
•a, in regard to place. But aftar many 
rethe and adjectives we must translate 
other prepositions, as fnm, to, Ac. 
After the possessive it=^in nialum to. 
After adjectives it forms the oomparative 
degree, and^Otui, D.M., xxxiii 4. A, 
XL Xvi I ; XIX. xxv. I. Observe 'Jj^ 
A, X XV. I, >xon me, be it mine. 
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ch'ih 
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An exclamation, O.L.a, iii. 3, 5. D.M., 
xxvi 10. 

(i) To give, do, use, D.M., xiii 3, 4. 
A, II. xxi. a; XII. ii; XV. xxiii. 0.ll,&, 
X 8. (a) To make a display of. A, V 

xxv. 3. 

In 4tb tone. To confer on, so as to 
reach to, D.IL, xxxi. 5. A,VL xxviii i. 
There is not much appreciable difference 
between the character in this tone and 
the last. 

For , to treat remissly, A, XVIII. 

X. 

(i) A body of 500 soldiers, 
mm , forces, A, XL xxv. 4; Sy. 
XX. a; XV. i 1. (3) All, general, D.M., 

xix. 4. (3) The name of a saerifice. A, 
IIL Vi 

The circle of relatives, A, XIII. xx. a. 


THE 71 sr RADICAL, 

(i) A particle of past time,— have, 
having, having been, D.M., xv. a, xxvii 
7. A, IIL X, xxi. 3 ; IX v. a, x. 3, ot 
at., saepe. (a) Used adverbia)^. That 
done, - then, 1 ^-and-by, A, XIV. xiii a. 
(3) Used for Rations, 

D.M., XX. 14.^ ^ 
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THE 72 »n RADICAL, 

(t) The sun, D.X., xxvi. 9, xxx. a, xxxi 
4. A, XIX xxi, xxiv. (a) A day, days, 
O.I..C., ii I. A, II. ix ; IV. vi. a ; VII. 
ix. a, etoi, soqK. (3) Adverbially. Daily, 
- D.li., xx. 14, xxxiii. x. A, I. iv. On 
some days. A, VL V. H H , everyday, 
G.J..C., a. I. 

What is pleasant, spoken of food, A, 
XVU. xxi. 5. 

An elder brother, D.IL, xx. 8. ^ 

brothers; the younger branches at 
one's relatives, generally, D.X., xx. tg. 
A, XL iv. 

(x) Clear, Ulustricsia, brilliant ; elaariy, 
O.L.T., r, 4. O.Ra, i a. D.IL, xx. xgk 
30 , xxui, xxvi 3, 4, 5. xxvii 6 , xxx. % 
xxxfti 6 . A, XVL X (s) To iUnattsta^ 
O-Rt., r,4. O.L.a, i 1, 3, 4. (3)Intrfli- 
genoey iidelligent, D.IL, xx. at, xxi xxvi 
8, xxxi. I, xzxii 3. A, IL ix. (4} ^ 
understand, D.IL, iv. r, xix. & (s) To 
purify, purification ; elsaa, D.IL, xvi gy 

XX. r4. A, A vii 1. (6) 
day. A, XV. i t; XVIIL vH 4. (7) 
^ |A, as a doable somame. A, XIV. 
xiv. Innameay A, V. xxiv. — A,TLxU. 

(») To ehaage, A, L vU ; XVIIL vi 3, 
4. (a) His Dsms of the T1 daasie. A, 
VIL xvi 
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In4tbtoDe. (i) Easy, euily, A, VIII. 
xu; XIII. XT. a, xxt; XTV. xi. xUv; 
XVII. IT. 3. Easily preserred, (I.L.O., 
X.5. £ase, = caImnes8,tranqaillity,D.H., 
xiT. 4. (3) Minute attention to obserr- 

anoes, A, HI. It. 3. 

Fonnerly. A, VIIL t ; XVL 

i. 4; XVIL iT. 3, Tii. a. 

A star, stars, A, H. i. D.M., xxTi. 9. 

Ths spring, A., XL xxt. 7. S.M., 

xix. 3. 

(t) Bright ; to be clearly seen ; clearly, 
A, XX 1 3. D.M., xxri. 4. xxxiii. a. 

(a) the tablets in the ancestral 

temple, according to the order of pre> 
oedence, O.H., xix. 4. (3) Honorary 

epithet of a duke of L^ A, VIL xxx. 

(t) This, these, ptutim. It often re- 
sumes a preTious clause, and often con- 
tains the copula, = this is. 
thus, such. 

therefore. Also & M’ 

(a) To be. A, IX xxx. 1 ; XI. xx ; XVI. 
i- 3t 4) •* ol- ( 3 ) Bight, A, XVIL iT. 

4- ( 4 ) § g.Rt., 6. 

(i) Tiine, times. A, XVL Tii. D.M., 
xxx. t. Opportunity, A, XVII. i a. 
(a) The seasons, D.M., xxx. a. Seasonal, 
D.M., xix. 3. iL., X Tiii a. (3) Season- 
aUy, at proper times, B.M., xx. 14, xxxL 
a. A, XIV. xiT. 3 . A, L t. 

(4) Always, D.M., ii. a, xxt. 3. A, L 1. 
I. (5) To time, watch. A, XVIL i. t. 

The name of a State, A, XTV. xtL 

(i) Late, A , XIIL xit. (a) A surname, 
A, V. xri. 

The daytime; adTerbially, A, V. ix. i ; 
IX xri. 

The morning. style of a gate- 

keeper, A, XTV. xlL 

Designation of one of Ceofueius’s dis- 
eiplea, A, XL xxt. i. 

Leiaore, A., XIV. xxxL 


Warm weather. A., X Ti. 3. 

Anlumozaiyepitliet, A, XlLxi; XVL 
xa;XVIILIiL honorary 

dasignatiosi. A., XTV. xxxriil ; XIX xxiii. 

a. 

( r) Vfa deaiee, wpreaden, O.I>.a ix 4. 
A, VllLiT. 3; XXii % (a>Toattaek, 
or strike, amumed. A, 'W. x. 3. 



Calculated and represented. A, TT 

i. I. 


0 



shA 



M 




THE 73Bt. RADICAL, 

To speak, to say, saying, passim. Gen- 
erally the nominative is expressed, but 
sometimes has to be suppli^ ftom the 
connexion. Or Q = it is said, D.H., 
xxrii. 5, et td. ^metimes it = namely, 
D.M., XX. 8, le, etal. mB , meaning, 
for it says, or we may assume that it says, 
D.H., xxri. ro. 

(t) Bent, A, VIL xr. (a) Shoots, what 
is small, D.M., xxiii. 

To change, A, XIX xxi. 


(r) To write. A, XV. t. 4. Writ ing ; 
writings, books, D.H., xxTiii 3. A., IL 
xxiv. 3. (a) The Shft-ching, or Ckusie 

of History, A, II. xxi. a ; VII. xrii ; XIV. 
xliii. I. (3) the name of a 

Book, G.L.C., X. 13 . 

The surname of one of Conftuans’s 
principal disciples, and of his ikther, 
G.L.O., vi. 3. A., I. iT, a oL, aatft. A 

XI. XXT. I, 8. 

In and tone. A coigunetion,— then, 
but. A, IL Tiii ; IIL vi ; XI. xxiu. a 

(i) To associate with. A, XIL xxiT. 
(a) Interviews of the princes vrith the 
soverbign. A, XI. xxt. 6 , 13. 


THE 74th radical, 

(i) The moon, D.M., nri. 9, xxx. ^ 
xxxi. 4. A, XIX xxi, xxiT. fa) A 
month, months, D.M., Tii- A, VL v; 
VII. xiii p X Ti. rr : XIIL x; XVIL L a 
Monthly, from month to month, D.M.< 
XX. 14. A, XIX 5. 

(i) To haTe. possess, passim. Followed 
by “= he who possesses, they lAo 
haTe. But sometimes the is wnitted, 
as in A, I. xiv; VHL it; XX L r,<<ot 
In this sense it not only g<"®*’^®l“5 
but is used as an a uxili a r y to Torbs, sotn 
aotiTe and passiTU. (a) TLe imperscw 
substantiTe Terby there is, there wsjt 
passim. In Tery many instances, » ]• 
difficult to say whether the character is 
used thus, w as in r. and ths 

negatiTe at the end of sio- 

t#nces,arotobeobserTod,Q.L*-»7- 

a.i;IV.TL3,««»«. 
no difficulty. A, l^x^ <4 
not alwa ys. A, VH. u, d ol. 

A, XIX iL (3) The snra^ « " 

Conflieini^s disdidea. A, L iL 
XH. ix. r, a. The name of anoUisr, »•> 
HI. vi ; VIL xiT, sf af., saps. 
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In +th tone. And, A, II. iv. i ; X. 
▼i. 6. 


A fellow-student; a friend, friends, A, 
I i. a. JIQ see under 


(l) To wear. A., XV. x. 4. Metaphori- 
cally, D.M., viii. Clothes, D.M., xvi. 3, 
XX. 14. A., VIII. xxi ; X. vi. a, 1 1, et ul. 
(a) To submit, A, XIII. iv. 3 ; XNH.i. n, 
la. ^ to serve. A, VIII xx. 4. 

to undergo the labour. A, IL viii. 
(3) a branch, surname, A, XIV. 

xxxviii ; XIX xxiii.- a. 


How, D.M., xiii. 4. 


I ; now used for the imperial We, A., 
XX i. 3. 

The first day of the moon. A, HI xvii. 


To look towards, admiring and expect- 
ing, D.M., xxix. 5. A, XIX ii ; XX ii. 
a. ^ as to compare one’s self to, A., V. 
viii. a. 

(l) Morning, in the morning, A, IV. 
viii ; XIL xxi. 3. (a) A nam^ A, VI. 
xiv. 

(i) The court, A., V. vii. 4 ; XIV. 
xxxviii ; XIX. xxiii. i. (,a) To bo in 
court, appear in court. A., X ii. r, vi. it ; 
XIV. ixii. a. to return from 

court, A, X. xii ; XIII xiv. (3) To hold 
a court, give audience, H.M., xx. 14. A, 
XVIIL iv. (4) Court, as an adjective, 
A, X X II, xiii. 3. (5) A name. A., 

XIXixii. 


(i) A fixed time. A., XX. ii. 3- (®) 

name, A, VII. xzx. a, 3 . 

A round year, H.M., xviii. 3. A, XVII. 
xxi. I, a. mn , a round month, H.M., 


a round year. A, XIII x; 
meaning the months of a round year. 


THE 75 th EABICAL, 

( 1) Tr ees, H.M., xxvi, 9. A., XVII ix. 
7; XIX xii. a. (a) Wood, A, V. ix. i. 
(3) Wooden, A, III. xxiv. (4) Simple, 
plain, A, XIII xxvil 

Not yet, passim. Wo may sometimes 
tranalate by ««<, but the force of the ystia 
always to be detected. It is joined with 

f , A, m xxiv ; VL xii ; ViL vii, ix ; 

XXX. 9. Its power, in common with 
otter negatives, to attract to itself, 
and make it precede the verb which 
•evens it, is to.be noted, G.L.T., 7. O..T<.c, 
«• 4. A, I. il a ; V. V, X, xiii ; rt-ot 
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sung 
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(i) The end, the product, result, in 
opposition to 2fc, the root, O.I.T., 3, 7. 

G. I.C., X. 7. (3) Small, trivial, H-M-, 
xxxiil 6. A., XIX xii. i. (3) In old age, 

H. M., xviii. 3. (4) Not, do not , A., I X x. 
3, xxiii; XlV.ito. 3; XV.xv; XVII v. a. 

The root ; what is radical, essential, 
G.Lt., 3, 6, 7. O.I.O., iv, V, X 7, & n.M., 
i. 4, xxxii. I. A, I. ii a ; XIX xii. i. 
What is first to be attended to; A, HI 
iv. I. To be rooted, H.M., xxix. 3. 

(i) Vermilion colour. A, XVH xvitt. 
(a) A surname. A, XVIII viii 

Rotten, A, V. ix. i. 


To plaster, A, V. ix. i. 

The name of a State, A, in. ix. H.H., 
xxviil 5. 

A staff, A, XIV. xlvi ; XVIU. vii i. 
those who earried stafik. A, 

X X *. 

(i> To bind, gird. A, V. vii 4. (a) A 
bundle of stripe of dried flesh, A, VII. vii 

A snrname, A, IH iv. 1, vl 

(i) The east, eastern, A-, XVII v. 3. 
To turn to the east, A, X xiii. 3. (a) 

J|,, a place in Tsin, A, XIV. ix i. 
So-and-so, A, XV. xll 1. 


The pine-tree, A, III xxi i ; IX xxvil 

Crooked, used met^phertosUy, A, H 
ix ; XII xxil 3, 4 - With vertal fiMTse, 
A, XVIII ii. 

To use ee a pillow. A, TH. xv. 


Qualities, H.H, xvii 3. In A, V. vi, 
th6 u&MftAiii- 

(r) Determined, d e cided. A, V I vi; 
XIV. xiii » A., Avll xxiv. 

(a) To carry into effect, A, >11 1 **• 3 * 
(3) Really, D-H, xx ai. 

The cypieee tree, A., HI xxi i ; IX 
xxvil 

A cege for wild besets, A., XVI I 7- 


(i) Gentle, mild, H.H, x 3, xxxl 1. 
To treet gently, 

Weiik, DJI, X X ai . 13 ) KiW, ecft, ia a 
W sense. A, XVI iv. 

To be split ; divisions, A, XVI I m 
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m Aa axe-hxndle, D.H., xiil a. 
ko 

f jUP ~|Ct the name of a place or house, 
A, xiii ; XVIII. il, viii. i, 3. 

is ]|9 keeps roosting, 

hn or hanging, about. A, XIV. xxxIt. i. 

appearance of being 
S frif^tened, A, III. zzi. i. 

To enter into altercation, A., VIII. v. 

ekide 

aiB Name of one of Confucius’s disciples, 
A, XL XTii. I. 

jjA (i) Y To invesUgate, G.I<.t., 4, 5. (a) 
to come to, appro .tch, D.H., xri. 4. (3) 

To become correct. A, II. iii. a. 

The peach-tree, O.L.C., ix. 6. 
fio 

m The last sorereign of the Hsik dynasty, 

cjUsk a tyrant, O.L.C,, ix. 4. 

elnae, A, XVIIL ▼! i, 3. 
m To flooriah, aa a tree, D.K., xrii. 3. 

a fkmous duke of Ch*], A., 
toeati XIV. xri, xrii, xriii. (a) A surname. A, 
VILxu. (3) — the three principal 
fiunilies in LO, A, XVL xxii. 

'7* *PP**’Bi>tly a double snr- 
asiHT name, A, VL i. a. 
jff A ratt. A, V. yi. 

^1^ A bridge. A., X. xviti. a. 

Umg 

av Small pillars, supporting the rafters of 
,4( ^4 a house. A, V. xyii. 

To abandon, throw away, neglect. A, 
£40 V. XTiii. a ; XIII. xix, xxx ; XVIL xiy ; 
XVIIL X. 

An inner eoffln. A, XL yii. a. 

toean 

An outer collin. A, XI. yil i, a. 
to 

aspen plum. A, IX. xxxi 

j^l A tanamey A, XIL yiii. 
c*i 

;||g A name, A, V. x. 
th'mmg 

;||g To stick in the ground. A, XYULtU. I. 

dSi 

The yery utmost, as a noun and ad- 
^ ysrb, O.L4X, a 4- D.M., xxyR a, 6 . 

JA The name a State, O.Xs&, x. la. A, 
31 XVni. ix. a. 


Glorious, A, XIX. xxy. 4. 

( i) Music, stupe. female mnai* 

cians. A, XVIIL iy. (a) |j|> 

Grand music-master. A., III. xxiu. 

Pleasure, joy ; to rejoice in, feel joy, 
saepe. 

A surname. A, II. v ; VI. xx ; XIL xxl, 
xxii ; XIII. iy, xix. 

To find pleasure in,A,VLxxi; XVLy. 
wm’ G.Lc., yii. i. 

(i) Trees, =Yegetation, D.M., xx. 3. (a) 
A screen, A., III. iiiL 3. 

A spring, source of infiuence, G.L.O., 
ix. 3. 

A weight, weights. A, XX. i. A To 
, weigh. A., IX. xxix. The exigency of the 
times, as if determined by weighing. A, 
XVIII. viii. 4. 

A coffer, a repository. A, XVL i. 7. 

THE 76th radical, 

(i) Next in order or degree, D.M., xxiii . 

I. A, VII. xxTii ; XIIL xx. a, 3 ; XVI. 

ix. In A, XIV. xxxix. a, 3, 4, 
only=some. (a) in moments of 

baste. A, IV. v. 3. 

(i) To desire, to wish, G.Lt., 4. A, 

II. iy. 6 ; III. X, xyii. i, «t al., save, (a) 
To be coyetous, — ■^, A, XIL xviii; 
XIV. ii, xiii i. In A, XX. ii i, a, 

is distinguished from 

To deoeiye, impose upon ; to be ds- 
ceiyed, G.L.C., yi. i. A, VL xxiy ; IX. 
xi. a ; XrV. xxiii. 

To sing, A, VII. ix. a, xxii ; XVILiy, 
xx ; XVIII. y. 

To sigh, with the idea of admiration, 
A, IX X. I ; XL xxy. 7- 

THE 77th radical, It- 

(i) To rest ; where to rest, G.1.T,^ 
G.L.O., iii I, a, 3. (a) To 
D.M.,xiaa. 

3 ; XIL xxiii ; XVI . i 6 ; XIX xiv. (S) 
To detain. A, XVIIL vii 8- 

(i) To rectify, to adjust ; be 
Q.L.4;,4,S- G.i.c.^.1,3,1*-/. ^ 
xiy. 3. A, L xiv; VIIL jy. gif 
(a) Correct, correcthees, coneet^, 
k.1. D.M.,xxxi. I. A,Xyiaj.» 
(In some of these sa camid ee, eoti*»^. 
square, straight). A, Xltf W- Sr 
Xnr. xvi (3) Jua t, fXto tly, A., VII. 
xxxiii ObseiTre A, XVIL x, 
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In 1st tone. Tha bull’s eye In e target, 
D.M., xiv. 5. 

This, mepe. ^ *•*"*> > ^ 3- 

D.M.{ XTi. 5, xxvi. 6, xxyiii. i. ^Itt- 
here, D.M., xxix. 6. The character does 
not occur in the Analects. 

(i) The honorary epithet of the first 
sovereign of the Chftu dynasty, D.H., 
iviii. I, 3, 3, etal., stupe. The name of his 
music. A., III. XXT. (a) The honorary 
epithet of others. A, XIV. xiii, xv.— A, 
V. XX. — A., II. vi ; V. vii. — A, 3HX. 
zxiii, xxiv. (3) A name. A, XVIII. ix. 4. 
(4) name of a place. A, VL xii ; 

XVILiv. 

The year, years, A, IX. xxvii ; XVII. 

i. 3. 

(i) To return. A, V. xxi ; XL xiv. 7. 
(a) To revert to. A., I. ix ; XII. L i. (3) 
To turn to, D.M., xx. 13. To flow to. A., 
XIX. XX. to turn to in heart, 

A., XX. i. 7. (4) To fjurn to, depend on, 

A, X. XV. I. (5) To present. A, XVII. 
i. I ; XVIIL iv. (6) ^ = to be married, 

0. L.C., ix & (7) — ■ see on — . 

THE 78th radical, . 

To die ; death ; the dead, O.M., x. 4, 5, 
xix 5. A, IL V. 3 ; IV. viii ; XI. vi, vii. 

1, a, viii, ix, x, xi, xii. a, xxii, et ol, stupe. 

IE ® mortal. A, IX v. 

3 ; said by Confucius of himself. 

Dangerous ; — both what is perilous, and 
being in peril, G.L.C., x. 14. A, IL xv, 
xviii. 3 i XV. X 6 ; XVIII. v. i. 

To be largely produced ; to bo amassed, 
D.H., xxvi. 9. A, XL xviii. a. 

Vicious, violently bad. A, XIH. xi. 


To coffin, ~ to bury. A, X xv. i. 

THE 79th radical, 

To kill, A , XII. xix ; XTV. xviL i, xviii. 
i ; XV. viii ; XVIIL vA 3 ; XX. A 3. 
m Capital punishments. A, XIIL xL 

Gradually decreasing, D.M., XX 5 . A, 
X vi 9. 

The name of a dynasty, G.L.O., x. 5. 
D.M., xxviii 5. A, U. xxiii a, «( oi. 

In 4th tone. To bring up the rear, A, 

VL xiii 

(1) To blame excessively, revile, 

Xv . xxiv ; XTX- xxiv. (a) To bo broken, 
A, XVL i 7. 

Drtannined and enduring, DJL, xxxi 
r. A, VIIL vli I : Xra. xxvii 
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THE 80 m RADICAL, 

Do not, —do not do, do not have, Ac., 
O.L.o.,vii, X a. A, VI. iii 4; IX xxiv; 
XI. XXV. a; XIL xxiii In A, IX iv, it is 
taken as the simple negative, but 
its ordinary meaning may be retained. 

A mother, A, VL iii i. 
parent, parents, O.L.S., X 3. D.H.,xv.3, 
xviii 3. A, I. vii ; IL vi ; IV. xviii, xix, 
xxi; XX iv ; XVIL xxi 6 ; XVIH. ii. 

Every, A, UL xv ; X xiv. 

THE 81 ai RADICAL, 

To compare, be compared, A, VIL i 


In 4th tone, (i) To follow. A., IV. x 
(a) Fartiaanly, A, IL xiv. (3) Jtdned 
with withirr, by the time ct, A, XL 

XXV. 4, 5. 

THE 82 X 0 RADICAL, 

The hair, a hair, D.K., xix 4, xxxiii 6 . 

THE 88xr> RADICAL, p^. 

A fiunily, ie. a branch family. Follows 
surnames, and denotes particular indi* 
viduals, A, HL i, si oL — A, HI. xxi— 
xrv. X 3.-nL xxa-xrv.xii, xUi— 
XIX xix 

(1) The people, the multitude, pasNW. 
(a) — man, men, A, VL xx; XV. 
xxxiv. And perhaps in some ether 
plac es, as D .M., lii. A, VI. xxvii ; XVL 
ix; XVIL xvi. 

THE 84 m RADICAL, 

Breath, A, X. iv. 4. Jjfe blood 
and breath, -the physiosl powers; A, 
XVI. vii 

D.M., xxxi 4. Observe A, 

VIIL iv. 3, and aTa^QL «. 

THE 8fim RADICAL, 

Water, D.M., xxvi 9, xxx i. A, VI. 
xxi ; Vlt IV : IV. xxxiv. 

To perpetuate, perpetual, D. M., xxix & 
A, XX i t. 

Dniversally, A, L vi 


(r) To eiok for; also to ask, reqasM, 

0 .]Ua, ix. a, 4 - !>•«■. ^ 

A, L X r, a, xiv; rr. zi^ « ei, .(■) 

Tbs namo of <mo of Coaludas t diie^lt% 

A, V. vii 3 ; A 
Tho namoef astream. A, VL vii 
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The nema of a Btreun, A, XI. xxt. 7. 

1^ to bathe, A, XIV. xxii. a. 
See there. 

(t) To die, bo dead. A, D xi ; IX v. 2. 

‘, after death, Q-.L-c;, iii. 5. A., 
r. xiz. Others understand the phrase 
as— ‘till death.’ (a) To exhaust, be ex- 
hausted, A, XyiL xxi. 3. to the 

last step, A, X iy. 5. , toothless, 

A>ey V « Xe 


f, in cUnger, in confusion. A., 


tk’ih 


eka 

M 


IV. T. 3. 

Rirers, a river, D.K., xxvl 9. A, VIL 
X. 3 T%e river, i. e. tbs Yellow river. A, 
IX viii; XVHL ix. 3 

To reonlate, mai4age, goven^ O.Xt., 4. 
O.Ii.a, Lc. X, 3 X. 1. D.K., xiii. a, xx. ^ 
II, 14, 17. A, V. vii. a ; XIV. xx. 2. 

To be regulated, to be well governed, 

0. Ak, 3 7. A, Vin. XX. I ; XV. iv. 

the designation of a recluse, 
vi I, a. 

To aaO, A, IX xdi. Retailed, A, X 
viii 3 

Is 4th tone. To bo obstructed, ixukp- 
pUoabH A, XIX. iv. 

s. fountain, a spring, D.H., xxxi. a, 3 

(i) A model ; to imitate, O.L.C., ix. & 
D.lL,xxix. 3 (a) Law-like ^strict; laws, 
A, IX xxiii i XX. i. 6. 

(i) A dignified ease. A, VIL xxv. 3, 
Opposed to A, XIIL xxvi ; XX ii 

1, a. (3) Arrogant, A., IX iii a. Coupled 
wifli|if,aL.a,x.ia (3)^|J4,the 
name of a mountain. A, UL vi 

hoaorary designation of an ancient 
worthy. A, VIIL i 

to overflow, D.]!., xxxi 4. 
the appearanoe of vast 
swriling wate rs, gr andly, D.M., xvi 3 
xxvii A A., VlxL XT. 

m To sprinkle. A, XIX xii i. 

sMi 

M| A water-ehannel, a diteh. 

jJSn A, VIIL xxi m-im. 

m A ford. A, XTHL vi 1, a 
<Mb 

m To laak, JilL, xxvi 3 


cft'flm 

JS 


m 


n 


2 tu 


h&o 

fau 

ya 

w 

h&x 


u 

chin 


iS: 

nieh 

m 

ch'i 

tan 

n 

yin 

n 

sh&n 

m 

ch'ing 

n 

yuan 


ch'itn 

teSn 


yu 


U'i 

m 

tang 

m 

ting 

m 

esa 


(i) Plowing, a current, D.H., zxx. 3 
(2) Weak, unstable, D.M., x. 3 (3) To 

b^h. G.L.a, X 13 (4) •!; 

a low-lying situation, A, XVn. 
xxiv. I ; XIX. XX. 

vast, D.M., xxxii a 

To float, floating. A, V. vi ; VIL xv. 

To wash, A, XL xxv. 7. to 

bathe. A, XIV, xxii. 3. * 

The sea, seas, D.ll., xxvi. 9. A, V. vi ; 
XVIII. ix. 5. ^ a name for the 

kingdom, the world, D.M., xvii i, xviii 
3. A., XTT. T. 4 ; XX i. i. 

To soak. A., XII. vi. 

The approach of a superior ; to govern, 
preside over. A, XV. xxxii 3, 3. 

To steep in muddy water, A, XVII 

vii. 3. 

The name of a stream, G.Lc., iii 4- 
Insipid, D.M., xxxiii i. 

Licentious, A, III. xx ; XV. x. 6. 
Deep, A, VIII. iii ; XTV. xlii a 

Pure, purity. A, V. xviii. a ; XVIH 

viii. 4. 

(i) A gulf, an abyss ; deep, the deep, 
D.M., xii. 3, xxxi a, 3 xxxii A A,vni. 
iii. (a) The name of Confucius’s favourite 

disciple, A, V. xxv ; VII. x. i, sf aL,ss*a 
Shallow, A, XIV. xlii. a 

(i) Benign, unpretending. A, H. ri ; 
VDi xxxvii ; XVL x ; XIA ix. D-R-i 
■r-w-H I -rxTriii. j . (a) To cherish, 
thoroughly, A, H. xi. D.M., xxvii 6. 

(i) To ramble, to seel reerearion, A, 
VILvi4. (a) -^Ij^thedeeigBation 

of one of Confucius’s disciples. A, U.vU i 

rV. xxvi, it oi, aaepe. 

To fathom. nnfothi»>«W*» 

D.M., xxvi 7, 9. 

(i) Boiling water. A, ^TLxiW 
Name of the first sovereign ofwrsSBW*! 
dynasty, G.L.O., ii i. A, XIL xxii 

The name of a Stat^ A, XIV ■ xii 

J,the appesrwioeof 
tknTA!^ XVHL vi 3 
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a double surname, A, V. t. 
i, the name of a reeluse, A, 


XTIII. W. 

15 ^. to overflow, D.M., xxxi 4. 


Great, all-embracing, D.M., xxxi. a, 3. 

To leak, the part of a house 

open to the light of heaven, D.M., zxxiih 
3. 

A ditch. '^^,A,VIILxxi. 

A, XrV. xviii. 3. 

The name of a river, A., XVIII. ix. 4. 

To purify, pure, A, VIL xxviii. a ; 
XVIII. vii. 5. 

To soak, moisten, enrich, adorn, Ci.Ii.o., 
vi. 4. A, XII. vi; XIV. ix. 

(i) To extinguish ; bo extinguished, 
A, XX. i. (a) A., 


VL xii. 

To dive, sink, xxxiii. a. 

a double surname. A, VI. xii. 
To help, benefit. A, VL xxviii. i. 

A ditcA 'M y®, A, xrV. xviii 3. 


A bank, the winding and curving of a 
river’s banks, G.L,c., iii. 4. 

To overflow, exceed due bounds, A, 
XV. i. 3. 

To pour out a libation. A, III. x. 

THE 86th radical, 

Fire, A, XV. xxxiv. ‘to 

change the fire,’ i e. to get fire fr om ^ 
the diflhrent kinds of wood. A, XVH. 
xxi 3. 

Violent, A., X. xvi 5.' 

I. {. calamity, D.M., xxviii i. 

A final particle, passim. (1) It ia found 
at the end of clauses, when &e mind ex- 
pects the sequel, G.L.c., vii 3. D.IL, xi 
I,xiii4. A, V. xxiii; VL vii; staJ.,sa4pt. 
(a) It ie found at the end of aentenoee, 
ai^ gives a liveliness to the style, D.K., 
x.5,xiv. a. A, L xiv; rV. xvii;s<ol., 
•SQM. M It is found often at the end at 
■onclari^ elsusea and sentences, G.Isa, 
viiL I, A 14. D. K., i 5, xii a, xxvi 9. 


A, VTIL xiii 3 ; XL xxiv. 3 ; XIIL xx. 
a, «< ol. (4) Observe DM., xzix. a. A, 
V.xv. 

^ In ist tone. An intenogstivB par- 

tide, generally best translated by ‘bow.’ 

^ It is placed at the b^pnning of tto clause 

to which it belongs, ^ess where anothMT 
particle, or the nominative, immediate^ 
preeedea, D.H., xxxii i. A, IL x. 4 ; 
HI. xxii 3 ; IV. i ; V.ii,ir.a,x, xviii 
I, a ; << ai, soqm. 

^ Ko, not, to be witheut, not to havA 
passim. Joined to verbs, adjeetives, ana 
nouns. It ia often followed by J^, A, 
UL vii ; IX. ii i, si oL The must 
aometimas be understood. A, XX. iii i,a, 
3, si d. ^ . . . a etnng aflbma- 
Uon, often wiUi between, O.Ii.eL,U. 4, 

vi a, St oi. So A,VILvlii. 

of interrDgaUon, A., IX VL l St 

St ot. Opposed to 7 ^, standing aboo- 
lutalyyxthe state of being wiibont, A, 
IX. xi a ; VIIL v. 1. So thaia 

ia notit, opposed to ^ O.L.O., lx. 1. 

Aft it is of no use doing 




Observe 

so, A, XIX xxiv. 

To bo burned. A, X. xii 

™ (*)So,A,nLxiu.a; VLxxiTsVra. 

nm XX. 3 ; XTV. xiii a. A , XV. 

ii a, lU. 3 : XVTL vii 3 ; aVILL vi 9 
^ then. 

so but. A, XL XV. a, xxiii 5: XIX^. 
(a) To be right, A, VL i 4- (3) 
and afterwaidsb A, VL xvi; IX xiv, 
xirJ; et oi (4) Added to sdjeeti^ 
forming adverted 0 -^Sx ^ “■ 
xxxiii t. A, V. xxi ; IX a i, a ; XK 
ix; XX a a, St al— Obsarve A, VIU. 
xxi; XL xii a; XIV. vii, 
name of amemberof ttie ^tfomily, A, 
XL xxiii 

jA .^howgloriena, A,Vm.xix.a 


^ Toanlii^itaB,toshinaon,D.X,xxxi4. 

chdo 

^ Bright, OvRa, Ui » 

Am 

1§tk Cootod,tooook,A, Xxiii I. 


gn (*)Afcaat,D.l|U^4- 
"" gm^ opiedi A., VIL hr. 


(a)lasyaBfi 
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ly to obtain fire by boring, or 
kii friction, A., XVII. xzi. 3. 


tBdng 


ehio 


y« 


m 


THE 87th BADICAL, rn. 

To wrangle, to strive, 6 .L.C., x. 8 . 
P.M., xxxiii. 4. A., III. vii ; XV. xxi. 

(i) To do, to make, O.L.C., vi. a, x. 18 . 
D.H., xi. I, xiii. i, xvi. i. A., III. xxvi ; 
XIV. XV, xviii ; iv, xv, xvi ; et al., 

stupe. ^^ = to be in charge of, to ad- 
minister, to govern, D.H., xx. la, 15. A., 
II. i ; rv. xiii ; XL xxv. 4, 5 ; UII. iii. 
I,xi,«tai. 4 ^'j&-why,A,,XrV.xxxiv, 


xxxvii. a. (a) To 6i.L.c., x. 15. D.M., 

vi, xvii. I. jL, I. ii. a, xii ; VI. ii, iii. 3, 

vii, xi, xii ; el aL, stupe. At the beginning 

of olanses, it may be often translated by 
who is, D.H., xxii, xxiii, et at. (3) Before 
nouns of relation, and others, it == to play, 
to show one's self to be, O.L.C., iii. 3, 
ix. 8. D.M., viii. 8. A., L ii. i ; XIII. 
XV. a, 3, 4 , oi. (4) with or 

without intermediate words. To take to 
be B to regard as, to consider, to have to 
be ; to use to make, O.L.T., 6, x. la, 13, 
aa. D.K., xviii. I. A., IL viii ; III. viii, 
xviii, xxiv ; XIV. ii. i, a, iii, xiii. i, a, 
zix. a, et aL, stupe. Sometimes is 
found alone, without the A., IX. xL 
a ; XIX. ii ; XI. xxiv. 3, et al. Observe 
A., XII. viii ; XIU. v ; XIX xxiv. Ob- 
serve also ^ A., XVIIL i, and 

the same idiom in other placea 

In 4th tone. For, because of, in behalf 
of, with a view to, because ; to be for, 
D.H., xix. 4 (V). A., I. iv ; HL xvi, xxii, 
5 ; VL iii. i, vii ; VIL liv. i, a ; XL ii. 
3, xvi. I ; XIII. xviii. a ; XIV. xxv ; XV. 
xxxix 

Bank, dignity, D.H., ix, xix. 4. 

THE 88th radical, 

A father, eetepe. ^ ^ 

uncles and cousins, D.M., xx. 13. So 
5^^, A, IX XV. :3c #> parents, 
a parent, saepe. ofliBr being 

the father. A, XII. xi. i, 3. A 

see A 

In 3rd tone. name of a 

place. A, XHL xvii. 


THE 89rH RADICAL, 

(i) Ton, your, G.L.C., x. 4. D.M^ xv. 
3, xxxiii. 3. A., III. xvii, a ; V. xi, xxv. 
i,eti)i.,etupe. (a) After adioetives, makin g 
adverb^ A, IX x. 3 ; XL xxv. 4 ; XVII. 
iv.a. (3) Afnal particle, synonymous with 


simply, just, D.M., xiii. 4. A, X 
i. a. -7^ so, jiist, used at the end 
of a sentence, A., VIL xviii. 3, xxxii]. 

THE 90ih RADICAL, 

Jjg A waU, A, V. ix. I ; XVIL x; XIX 
eh'iang xxiii. a, 3. {^, a screen in a priaes's 

court, A., XVL i. 13. 


}t 

p*ien 

m 

pan 

m 

yu 


THE filsrr RADICAL, 

A splinter, a half. A, XIL xii. 

Tables of population. A., X. xvi 3, 

A window. A, VL viii 

THE SSan RADICAL, 2 ^. 

( i) A cow, an ox, the cow kind. A, VL 
iv; XVIL iv.a. O.Lc.,x.33. (a) 
the designation of one of the disciples. A, 

vi. viii ; XI. ii. a. oj 
ciple of Confucius, A., XIL iii, iv, v. 

the name of a place. A, XVIL 

vii. a. 

Surname of one of Confucius’s disei^s% 
A., IX vi. 4. 

The male of animals, translated mdta, 
A, XX. i 3. 

A thing, things. all things, 

D.M.,xxvL 5. ^-animals and things, 
D.H., xxiL = men and things, D. 1 L, 

, a brindled cow. A, VL iv. 

S 

THE 94th RADICAL, 

A dog. A, II. vii ; XIL viii 3. 

ch’Han 

4P (i) To ofifend, be offended, »g»int^A.f 
it I ; VIII. V. To withstand to the aee, 

A, XIV. xxiii. (a) ^ ^ nnel* 
G.L.C., X. 13. 

Ardent, ambitious, extravagant, Wtr^ 


♦ 

mdu 

Ido 

mdu 


I ; XVII. viii. 3, xvi. a. 
XVIII. V. I. 


H 


hsid 

U 


The name cf the northern barbarien^ 
barbarous tribes, D.IL, xiv. a 
A;in;v; XIIL xix. 

(i) To be familiar with, A, X ^ * 
(a) To be disrespoctftil to,A,XVLvui.a 

A fox. A, IX. xxvi. I ; X vi. 4. 7. 



mi ill HI W'ft wf J+if w-h^bK'^ 


I 


( 
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Cautious and decided, A, Silt. xii. 

appearance of luxuriance, 

G.I..C., iii. 4. 

Fierce, A., VII. xxxvii ; XX, ii. i, a. 

(i) As, G.L.C.. iv. A., V. XTiii. a; 
VII, xxxii ; XI, x, xv ; XII. viii. 3, liii ; 
XVII. X, xii ; XIX. xxv. 3. (3) Still, 

yet, D.M,, xii. a, xiii. a, xxxiii. 6. A, VI. 
xxviii. I ; VIII. xvii ; XII. lx. 3 ; XIV. 
xxxriii. i, xlv ; XV. xxv. i ; XVII. xxii ; 
XVIII. V. I ; XIX. xxv. 3. 

Litigations, A., XII. xii. 

Ci) Only, A., XIL v. (a) Alone, A., 
XVL xiii. a, 3. H. the being alone. 
Q.L.C., vi. I, a. D.M., i. 3. 

To obtain ; acquisition. A., VI. xx. To 
obtain the confidence of. to gain, D.M., 
i® sin, offend, against, 

A, HI. xiii. a. 

(i) Used for wise men. A, III. ix. 
(a) An honorary epithet, G.L.C., x. aa. 

Wild animals, D.M., xxvL 9. A., 

XVII. ii. 7 ; XVIII. vi. 4. 

THE 95th radical, 

Dark-coloured, A., X. vi. to ; XX. i. 3. 

(ij To follow, accord with, D.M., i i. 
(a) ^ hastily, A., XI. xxv. 4. 

THE 96th radical, 

(i) lade ; used generally for precious 
stones ; a gem, gems, A, IX. xii ; XVI. 
i 7 ; XVII. xi. (a) 46 , a designa- 

tion, A, XIV. xxvi ; XV. xi. a. 

(i) A king, kings. A, XIII. xii. 

the former kings, G.L.C., iii 5. 
A, L xii. a. A former king. A, XVI. 

a double surname, 
A, IIL xiii ; XTV. xx. a. 

The 4th tone. To exercise true, kingly 
authority, D.M., xviii. 3, xxix. r. 4 ^ 
to carry up. the title of king to, 
D-H-, xviii. 3. 

Distinctive, discriminating, D.M., xxxi. 
I, xxxiii I. 

To cut, as jewels or gems, G.L.O., Ui 
4- A., 1. XT. a. 

A harpsichord or late, D.M., xv. a. 

VOL. 1. 



/ten 



p'ido 


-M* 

kan 



shdn 


4 

iking 



eM'dn 





ning 


t 

I i 


(i) Stem, miyestic, G.L.a, iii 4. (a) 
The harpsichord. A., XI. xiv. i, xxv. 7 ; 
XVII. XX. I. 3 ^|g,D.M.,XT.a. 

A gemmetl vesBel, uasd in saorillce. 
^ -A-, V. iii 

Same as the above 


THE 97 x 3 RADICAL, 


A gHird. |gjQ\, A,XVII. Tli. 4. 

Supposed to be instead of jlA, A, A 
viii. 10. •-** 


A calabash. A, VI. ix. 


THE 99th radical, -B* 

Sweet, to epjoy as sweet or pleasant, 
A, XVIL xii 5. 

Excessive, to an exceeding degree. A, 
VIL V, xxviii. a ; VIIL x. 
more important than. A, XV. xxxiv. 


THE 100th RADICAL, . 

(1) To produce, to be produced, O.L01, 
X. 19. D.M., xvii. 3, XX. 5, xxvi 7, 9. 

A, I. ii a ; VII. xxii ; XVII. xix. 3. (a) 
To be bom,D.lI.,xx. 9, xxviii i. A, VIL 
xix. , born with know* 

ledge, A, XVL ix ; VI. xvii (3) To live, 
A, VI. xvii ; XII. x. a ; XVII. xxi A 
The living, when living, D.H., xix. 5. 
A., IT. T. 3 ; X xiii i. Life, A., XI. 
xi ; XIL V. 3 ; XV. viii ; XIX xxv. 4. 

, elders, A, IL viii ; XTV. xlvii 
a. Ji^ , s yonth, A, IX xxii. 

the life-time. A, XTV. xiii a. (4) 
a double surname. A., XIV. 
xxxiv. — V. xxiii. 


■ the designation of a statesman 

of &)nfacius’B time. A, V, xv ; XTV. ix, x. 




THE lOlsr RADICAL, 

(i) To nse, to employ (in oOee); toex- 
pend, O.L.a, ii 4, x. ip D.M., v^ xxviH. 



Xli. xix ; XVL i. 6 ; XVH. ir. a. (•) 

a certain eap of oemnoBy, 
A.J n. xxv. 6. 

A surname^ A., V. xx. 


the lOSxn BADICAI4 
(i) From, prooeeding frmn, A., XU. L 
^ *»**“**' A, IL X. a ^ 
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= by, to proceed by, to follow, A., I. xii. 
1 ; VI. xii, XT ; VIII. ix ; IX. x. 3. (a) 
name of Tsze-ld, one of Confucius’s dis- 
ciples, A., II. xvii ; V. vi, yii ; e< al., saept. 

A, VL Ti ; XI. ixiii ; XVIIL 

vie 3* 

(1) To repeat, B.K., xvii. 4. (a) 

easy-like. A, VII. iv. (3) A 
surname. A., V. x. 

the name of a Book in the 
Shfl-ching, O.Ii.c., i. a. 



«»> 


To respect. A, IX. xxiL ^jr, 

G.L.C., viii. I. To reverence, D.M., xx, 
13. To stand in awe of. A., XVI. viii. i, 
a ; XX. ii. a. To be put in fear. A., IX. 
T ; XI. xxii. 


I# 


pan 



« 


To transgress what is right. A., VI. xxv; 
XII. XT. To rebel. A, XVEL v, a. 

To breed, nourish, G.L.C., x. aa. A., 
X xiii. I. 

A name. A, XIV. xxxiv. 


To mark off by a line, to limit one’s 
self. A, VI. X. 

(i) Different (followed by and 
A., I. X. a ; XL xxv. 7 ; XII. x. 3 ; 
s< dL ^ = other, A, XVX xiv. (a) 

Strange, extraordinary. A., IL xvi ; XI. 
xxiit a. 


tang 


(i) To undertake, sustain, A.,XV-ixxv. 
(a) As a preposition, in, in regard to. A, 
X vi. 3; XIX. xii. I. 



cM 


The imperial domain, G.Lc;., iii. i. 


JSg A boundary, a limit. yfH- SB, bound- 

ci^ng ’ess; D.M., xxvi. 5. ^ 



& 

« 


THE lOSan RADICAL, 

(i) Distance— in feeling, A., IV. xxvi. 
(al Coarse, A, VIL xv; X. viii. 10 ; XIV. 
X. 3. 

To doubt, doubtful points, D.M., xtit, 
3,4. A,II.xvui.a; XII.xx.6; XVI.X. 

THE 104th radical, 

A chronic illness; spoken of the mind, 
dolorous, dissatisfied, D.M.,xx. x6,xxxiii. 
a. A, XH. iv. a. 

(i) Sie knese , to be sick, ill. A, ll.vi ; 
VL viii ; VUL iii, iv ; X xHi. 3 ; XVII. 
XX. Spoken of conduct, A, XVIL xvi. 

A, VIL xxxiv, ol. (a)Todis- 
Un, A, VUL X ; XIV. xxxiv. a ; XV. 
xix ; XVL i. 9^ to be jealous, 

a.L.a,xi4. (3)AetiT(^liastily,O.L.a, 
X. 19. A, X xrii a. 



ping 



pdi 

W 


It 



chieh 



hwang 



chido 


$ 



(i) Severesickness. To become sick. A, 
IX xi. a; XV. i. a. ^ A., VU. 

xxxiv ; IX xi. 1. (a) To be soUcltMis 

about, distressed about, A, VI. xxviii. r • 
XIV. xiv ; XV. xvui. 

THE 106th radical, 7 ^. 

To ascend, D.M., xv. i. 


To send forth, - to produce, D.M^xxyii. 
a. Passive, to be put, to go, forth, D.H., 
i. 4. Impulsive, D.M., xxxi. i. So^ 
^ 1 ^, A., VIL xviii. a. ^^tohelp 
out. A, VIL viii. ^^ =to set forth, to 
illustrate. A., IL ix. To make illnstrions, 
G.L.C., X. ao. To increase, G.L.a, x. aa 


THE 106th radical, Q. 

White, A, XI. V ; XVII. vii 3. Q 
= naked, appbed to weapons, IXX, ix. 

A hundred, D.M. , xxvii. 3, xxix. 3, 4. 
A, IL ii, si al. =aU, used as a round 

number for the whole of a class, 

T , D.M., XX. 13 , 13. A,XIXTii. ^ 
j^, D.M., iixiii. 5. A, U 

xxiii. a. 'g^^,A, XrV.xliii.a;XIX 
xxiii 3. "g A, XVU xix 3. g 
the people, D .M., xx. 13, 14. A, 
XII. ix. 4, et al. 

house of 100 chariots, the hipest oBesr 
in a State, G.L.0,, x. aa. A., V. viL 3. 

authority, over 100 
a large State, A., VUL vi 


I. 


seeking display, D.lL,xxxiii. 


All. At the commencement of clause^ 
with reference to preceding statemenla 
If it have a noun with it, the noun •I’W^ 
precedes. GJUt., 6 . G.Lc., t, ^ DJM 
i. 4, vii. A, U. vii. I : VU. xvii; XL it 


x\ a oL, saepe. 

Great, august, 
great and sovereign 




[uGod, 


A, 


',moat 

is- 


Clear, distinct. A, IIL xxiu. 


THE lOrtH RADICAL, 

The hides of animala Apisooofskin 
or leather. A., UI. xvi. 


THE 108TB RADICAL, M’ 

FuU,A,VILxrT.3. TofiU,A,Vni. 
XV. 


(i) To add to ; mor^ A., ^ ' 

VLiiii,XLxviiiXin.i» 
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one who has made progress, A, AIT. 
xlvii. i, a. (a) Of advantage, profitable, 
O.I1.C., vi. a. A., XV. XXX ; XVI. iv, v. 

Why not? A, V. xxv. i ; XIL ix. a. 


h» 

Mug 

(S' 

(Aim 

kmg 

in 

p'on 

Si 

M 


Complete, abundant, rich, 0.11.0., iii 4. 

D.M., XVLia. ^ D M-: 30^ '4 

A, VIII. XI. 3 ; A xvi. 4. 

Bobbing; a thief, O.L.c., z. aa. A, 
XII. xviii ; XVII. xii, xxiii. 

To carry out, give full development to ; 
completely. G.I1.C., iv. D.M., xiiL 4, 
xxii, zxvi. 7, xxvii. 6. A., III. xviii, xxv ; 
VIII. xxi. 

To inject, to view, 6.L.C., x. 5. A., 
HI. xiv. 




to push a boat on the dry 
land, A.,'XrV. vi. 

A bathing-tub, O.L.c., i. i. 


Used for 

XX. 3. 


f, a kind of rush, D.M., 


n 

wA 


t 

dm 


THE 109th radical, g. 

(i) The eye, 6.L.C., vi. 3. A., III. viii. 
I. (a) An index, steps, processes, A, 

XII, i. a. 

The black and white of the eye well 
defined. A., III. viii. i. 

Upright, straightforward. A., II. lix; 
VI. xvii ; VIH. ii, xvi ; «< ol., suqw. 

, to pursue the straight path, A., XV. 

"= justice. A, 


kMtg 

WoRJ 


xxiv. a ; XVIII. ii. 

XrV. xxxvi. 3. 

Mutually, one another, D.M., xxx. 3. 
A, XV. xxxix ; XV’II. ii. 

In 4th tone, (i) To be observed, D. M., 
xzxiii. 3. (a) To assist, A, III. ii. To 

act as minister to. A., XIV. xviii. r, a ; 
XVL i la. (3) An assistant at inter- 
views of ceremony, XI. xxv. 6. (4) To 
lead, guide, as the blind. A., XV. xli. 3. 

To examine, inspect, D.M., xx. 14, 
xzxiii. a. A., I.ir ; II. ix 7IV. xvii ; XII. 
iv. a. 

To be deceived, O.H., xx. 13. 


^ All, used absolutely, G.L.O., iz. i, x. 5. 
A, I. vi ; VL xxviii 1, et oL, xupe. Pol- 
lowed by a noun. A, II. i. Many, in 
qvpoaition to Q.L.C , x. 19, A, XX 
ii a. 

in ^ look askance, D.M., ziii a. 

I 

jK To see, D.IC., t & 


Intelligent, perspicacious, U.M., xxxL 

zui *• 

Tolaokto,Gl.L.a,iii4. With reverence, 

chan G.Lc., z. 4. A., IX x. i. BSf fifB. A. 
XXii, a. •fmVAt 

t Blind, A., IX. ix; X zvi a. 

blindness. A, XVI. vi ® 


cfling 


THE 110th RADICAI4 
(i) To show compassion to, D.H., xx. r4. 
A., XIX. iii viii i. 

A., XIX xix. (a) Dign ified, stem dig- 
nity, A, XV. xxi ; XVIL xvi a. 


shih 


chth 






Aran 





THE 111th BADICAl, 

(j) An arrow, A, XV. vi. (a) 
to swear, protest. A, VL zxvi 

A final particle, found passim. It gives 
definiteness and decision to statements, 
and is peculiarly appropriate to a terse, 
conversational style. Where the last 
clause of a sentence or paragraph com- 
mences with ^!j, or the final 
character is nearly always It is 

used also after ‘g, and f^jj 'g, , and 
before the particles of exclamation, — 

To kBOW, to understand, pasnm. Some- 
times to acknowledge, i, e. to know and 
approve or employ, A., I» i 3 » IV. > 
VIII. xvi ; XI. xxv. 3 ; «t«t, soQW. 
knowledge, 0.1 a T., 4, 5. 

In 4th tone, used for wisdom, 
wise, to be wia^ P.M,, iv, vi, vil, xx. ^ 
lOy XXV. 3, xxzi. I, a*ah . 3. i, 

ii; V. xvii, xx ; XVII, i. a, iii, vni. 3, 
xxiv. a^ei ai. 

The instrument the square ; used 
metaphorically, O.L.c,, x. i, a. A., 11 . 
iv. 6. 

Short, A, VI. ii; A vi 5; XL vi 

How much more (or less), p.M., xvi 4. 

Bold, firm, D.M., x. 5. 

THE llfirn BADICAl. 


shih 


(i) A stone, a rock, D.M., xxvt O.I.C., 
x- V the name of a place, 

A, XIV. xli- 

To split open, D.M., xii a. 


p's 


k'iifg 


[, the appearance ofaworthlsmi 

man; liith ctVPid-lIke, A, XHL 
XT. 3 ; XIV, Xlii* Sf* 


I 1 2 
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To file or plane ; to polish, 6.1*0., iii. 
^ 4. A, I. XT. 3. 

Great, — in size, 0.1*0., viii. 2. 

Mth 

hiji To grind, G.L.O., iii. 4. A,, I. xv. 2 ; 

^ XVII. Tit 3. 
mo ^ 

A t^ip stone, to becomo thin, A-, XVII. 

^ 3. 

SB? An instrument of music, a ringing 
atone. ^ A, XIV. xlit i. 

THE II81H radical, 

^ Used synonymously with JJj^, to see, 
$hii look at, D.M., xiz. & A, III. xi. 
m To sacrifice to, D.M., xriit 3, zix. & 
s» ^ sacrifices, D.IL, xrt 9. 

j§ 4 - The altan of the spirits of the land, 

tU A,IILxxi; XL xxiT. 3. ^ 

pf , a minister in direct connexion with 
the sovereign. A, XVI. 14. In D.H., 
xiz. fi, is said to be the place of 
aaerifioe to the Earth. 

j||t The spirit, or spirits of the earth. A, 
Vn. zxxiT. Bead cMA, just, only. A., 
XIL z. 3. 

y ]ti. ^ down as if from his 
M aneeston, D.M., xxz. i. 

I* A spirit, spirits, D.M., xvi. 4, zziv. i. 
atai A.,IILxU.i. spiritual beings, 

spirits, D.M., xTi. i, xxix. 3, 4. _ A, VL 
zz; VIII. zxi ; XL xi. 
the spirits of the upper and lower worlds, 
A, VIL zzziT. 

happy omens, D.IL, zziv. 

Uiamg 

iJlife.-ttnlitani.tT'o.A.VI.xiT; 
cM XTV. zx. a. 

To sacrifice, to saerifiee to^ offered in 
saerifiee, D.M., zriU. 3. A, IL t. 3 ; 
xziT. I ; nx XU. I ; X viii. 8^ i«y xiiL s, 
XT. 3 ; XII ; XIX i. A saerifiee, aseri> 

^gg, 

i[yt SuolniMnt, rsTSDuev ix, xru. 

"S' SL4,zz.i4. A,ILzTiiL I, a; XV.xxxi: 
XVLiUiXXTIi. 

JHH CUasnify, unhappiness, D.1L, zzir. 


A snmame. A, XTV. ix. 


Seej^. 


ilig Happiness, D.M., zziv. 

/« 

To oppose, to meet, A, V. iv. a. 

yu 

The great, royal, sacrifice, DJC., xiz. A 
V A., III. X, xi. 

jif® The fitness or propriety of things; 

2; rules of propriety ; ceremonies, psoiai. 

i[ ^ To pray. A., III. ziii. a; VIL xxziT. 
fdo 

THE 114th radical, |tj. 

^ The founder of the Hsi& dynasfy. A, 
VIII. xTiii, xxi ; XIV. vi ; XX i a. 

(i) Birds, D.M., xxvi. 9. (a) T jj^, 
ch'in the designation of one of Cenroerass 
disciples, A, I. z ; XIX zzv. 

THE 115th radical, 

Private, A., X v. 3. 

szu privacy, i.e. hia conduct in priwde. A, 
IL iz. 

The flowering of plants. A, IX zzL 

Asia 

The name of a measure of grain. A, 

ping 

Tlie season of autumn, D.X, zix. 3 

eh'id 

m A class, degree. A, III. xvi. 
k'o 

■ The name of a State, A., XVIIL Iz 

ch'in a. ^ name of a Book in the 

Shfi-ching, G.L.C., x. 14 . 

To remove, be changed, A, XVIL iii. 
i 

M Rations, D.M., zx. 14. 

Kn 

5&I To call, d esigna te. A, XVL xiv. 

XIILzz.a; XIV.xxxv; XV.xfat; XVL 
XU. 

361’ In 4 th tone. Aeoording to, oquivnl** 
^ to, D.M., xz 14. 

m (I) The altars of 

CM grrin.A.,XLxxiv.3 itWZg; 

of Yfio and Shan, A, XlV. vL 

3^ Rkldy; foodrioa, A, XVIL xxL4- 

1&0 , 
To sow seed; hn s h n ndi y, A., XlIL 

dM *» 3 »XIV. vi . 

|a ( 1 ) OrMn, A, XVIL xxL s. 

M the five kinds cf grain. A., AVIll. «. h 
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rii (a) emolument, A., XIV. i. 

(3) Good, A., VIII. jcii. 

(i) Grave; profound, D.M., xxri. ra 
Ha ^ G.I^o., iii. 3. A, III. ii. (a) 

mm j the order in which Uie tablets 
of ancestors, and their descendants, were 
arranged in the ancestral temple, B.M., 
xix. 4. 

THE I16 th radical, 

^ Empty. ^ ^ empty- or ig- 

fiMg norsot-Iike, A, IX. vii. 

In 4th tone. To be reduced to extre- 
mity, in want, A., XL xviii. i. 

■ft To perforate ; dig through. A., XVII. 

fi a deaignation, A., XVIIL xi. 

13f stopped up, = nnobaervant of propriety, 
^ A., XVII. xxiv. 

To climb over a wall. So, Chd Hsi, 
^ A, XVII. xii. I. 

^ To exhaust ^ H , D M-, 

OCimig xx. 16, xxvi. 9, inexhaustible. To be ex- 
haost^, reduced to extremity, A-,XV.i. 2; 
XX. i. 1. 


£ 


To peep. ^ 
XIX. xiiii a. 


“ J^, to take a view, A., 



I 






(i) To steal, A., XII. xviii ; XV, xiii. 
(a) To usurp ; an expression of humilii^, 
*to venture, A., VIL i. 

The fireplace ; the furnace, A., III. 
xiiL X. 

THE 117th radical, -jV - 

(i) To stand, D.M., x. 5. A, V. vii. 4; 
X iii. a, iv. a, x. a, xvii. i; etal. (a) To 
establish ; to be established, D.M., xx. 13, 
16, xxxiL I. A, 1. ii. a ; IL iv. a ; IV. 
xiv ; VL xxviiL a ; XIX xxv. 4; ttal. 

(i) To display, be displayed, D.H., xxvi. 
6, XXX. I, xxxiii. i. (,a) 
waya and manifestations, A, V. xii ; 
VJIL xix. mm, complete and 
aeoompliahed, A., V. xxi (3) y. 
name of a cap of ceremony, A, XI. xxv. 6. 

^ ayouth, a lad, A, VIL xxviiL 
I ; XL xxv. 7 ; XIV. xlviL i. 

To exert to the ntmost. A., L vii ; IX 
X. 3. To exhaust, A, IX vii. 

(x) A beginning or end, extremities, 
D.M., vi A, IX viL , to make 

a bwiniiing, D.M., xiL 4- («) Doclrinee, 
A, n. xvi (3' The name of a robe of 
eeramony, A, XL xxv. 6 , 


htido 


m 



ihaa 






Aimn 



(4 





% 


Asa 




cAing 



liang 


iM 


cM 


THE ll»iH RADICAL, 

To smile , to la ugh. A, DDL viil x; XIV. 
xiv. 1, a ; XVII. iv. a. 

(x) A class ; degree, D.M., xx. 5. (a) 
A step of a stair, A, X iv. 5. 

To reply, A, XTV. vi. 


(i) A tablet of bamboo, D.H., xx. a. 
(a) To whip. A, VL xiii. 

A bamboo veaseL 

men who are mere ntensUs, A, XIIL 
XX. 4. 

To reckon, take into account. A, XIII . 
XX. 4. 

(i) A division, what is rogulariy de- 
fined, D.M., i. 4- A, XVIIL vii. 5- (») 
An emergency, a decisive time, A, VUL 
vL (3) To regulate, A, L xii. a. ‘fj^ 
-to economise, A, Lv. To discriminate, 
A, XVL V. {4) The capitals of pillars, 
A, V. xviL 

A surname. ,A,lILxxiLa,^ 

A, IlOxii. I, a, 3 ; XTV. x. 3, 
xvii. I, a, xviii. i, a. 

The name of a State, A, XVIIL i. 1. 


Liberal, D.M., xvii 3. Firm and sin* 
core ; firmly and sincerely, D.M., ixi x^ 
ao, xxxiii. 6. A, VIIL xiii x ; XL xx ; 
XV. V a ; XIX. ii, vi 

A small ronnd bamboo basket. A, VL 
iz. 

A basket for carrying earth. A, IX 
xviii. 

(i) Hasty, A, V. xxL (a) -An wy 
negligence, A, VI. i. a, 3. D.M., xxxiii. i. 
(3) To examine. A., XX L 3. 

A saerlfioial vessel, for holding ftnita 
and seeds, A, VTIL iv. 3. 

THE ll»in RADICAL, 

Bice in the hnak, used fcr grain gsasc 
aUy,A,VI. iU.1,3- M-rerMiiis, A, 
XIL xi. 3. 

(i) Bios finely cleaned. A, X viU- x. 
(a) Minute, exact, D.M., xxvii. A 

Excrement,— dirty, A, V. fat x- 


I^toviaioDS, A, XV. i. a. 


THB UOni RADICAL, ^ 
Aaama, A, XIV. xvii x, xviii x. 
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Hade of a fine texture, A, X. ri j 
Of a coarser texture, A, i Ti. j 
To use a net. A, VII. xxri 


(i) To bind, to restrain. A, VI. xxv ; 
IX. X. a ; XII. XV. to use re- 

straint, be cautious. A, IV. xxiii. (a) 
Straitened, A, VII. xxv. 3. = poverty, 

straitened circumstances. A., iV. ii. 

Bed (intermediate colour). A, X vi. a. 


ks< 


Epithet of the last emperorof the Shang 
dynasty, A, XTV. xx. G.L.C., 

(i) Silken, made of silk. A, IX iiL i. 
(a) Harmonious, A, III. xxiii. (3) 
Singleness, D.H., xxvL 10. 

Tomaketoenter, D.H.,vii. To present. 
A., XX . ii. 3. 

White, A, X vL 4. The plain ground, 
before colours are laid on, A, III. viii. i, 
a. In D.U., xiv. i, a, it seems to mean — 
the present condition. 

For to inquire into, D.H., xi. i. 


Beddish, purple. A, X vi. a ; XVII. 
xviii. 

Small, minute. A, X viiL i. 

A sash or girdle, with the ends hanging 
down. A, X xiii. 3 ; XV. v. 4. 

Of a deep purple colour. A, X vi. i. 


m 

km 

(i) AnenA G.I..t.,3. D.M., 

ckmtg xxv. I. (a) To be brought to a conclusion, 
to succe^, G.I<.o., X. az. To come to an 
end, to terminate. A, XX i. i. (3) Death, 
the dead. to attend carefully 

to the funeral rites to parents. A, I. ix. 
(4) Perpetual, D.H., x xix. 6 . Perpetually, 
A, XVn. zxri. neTer, G.Ii.c., 

ili. 4. the whole day. A, II. ix ; 

XV. xvi, XXX ; XVII. xxxii. 
one’s life, continually. A, IX xxvi. 3 ; 
XV.iiiii. the space of 

a meal, A, IV. v. 3. 

To be broken oil; O.H., XX. 14- A, XX 
ektUk iy. ]^=tobe without. A, lX.iv. To 
be exhausted. A, XV. ha. gi^-to 
eat tme’s self off from, A, XIX xxiv. 
in smartnesses of speech. A, V. 
eMsk iv. a. 

M V. L I. 

ktUi 

1 ^^ Bade, rudeness. A, VIH ii; XVII. 
dktfs ▼iii- 3 - 

colouring — amame&tal portion — 
a pietare. A, HI. viii. i. 


chH 


chi 


(i) A string or strap, attached to a car- 
riage, A., X. xvii. I. (2) To make hap^, 
^LIX. xxv. 4. 


hmg 


W measure. ^ Vb» 

hsieh principle of reciprocity, G.L.C., x i, a. 

(i) Standard, invariable mlea^ DJf., 

XX. 12, 15, xxxii. I. As a verb, see M. 
( a) To stranale. A XIV. wii. a 


eking 

m 


(a) To strangle. A, XIV. xvii. 3. 

A particle, initial, — but, only, and osad 
as the copula, G.Lc., ii. 3, x. 4. D.H., 
xxvi. 10. A., III. ii. 

a member of thelfiingfkmily, 
A, XrV. xii, xiii. 

, to adjust, D.M., xxxit i. 

The end of the silk on acocoon ; a begin- 
ning; an enterprise, D.H., xviii. a. 

, bright and unceasing; G.Is«, 

ui3. 

1 ^, the twittering of a bird, 
G.L.C., K a. 

(i) To let go, not to restrict. A, IXThai 
(a) Althou^, A, IX xi. 3. 

m ij&B- attended to the^ ssvsial 
tmng duties. A., XIV. xliii. a. 

Of a puce colour. A, X vl i. 


ck'o 

lun 


hsii 

m 

cKx 

m 

mien 


tifdu 


lui 


A bUck rope. 

i. I. 


, bonds. A, T. 


hsx 


iiao 


Mil 




tedn 


cki 


Of a black colour. A, X vL 4 ; XVII. 
vii. 3. 

Error, mistake, D.M., xxix. 3. In tbs 
4th tone. 

Tobehung up, 8UBpended,D.lt,xx»t> 
A, XVII. vii. 4. 

A name. A., XVIII. ix. a. 

To paint, lay on various odoun A., 
III. viii. a. 

To draw out, unfold. A, U- xxBl- 
flowing on, drawn out^ ^oken 
of music. A, HI. xxiii . 

In 3rd tone. QuUted with hempr A., 
IX xxvi. I. 

To connect, continue, D.H, 

14. A, n. xxiii. a ; XX L 7 - §k 9 ' 
to make the rich mM» rich, ii-» vtf“- •• 
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To continue, D.M., xriii. a. 


(MM 


n 


wemg 


THE 121st radical, 

A name, A., XVIII. ix. s. 

THE 122 in) RADICAL, 

Labour lost. A., II. xv. To lose, be 
without. A., VI. xvii. To be entrapped, 
befooled. A., VI. xxir. 



Seldom, A., IX. i. 

A net, for catching fish, D.M., vii. 

A crime ; offence. A., V. i. i ; XX. i. 3. 
to offend against. A., IIL xiiL a. 



mri 




To punish. , punishments ; but 

when distinguished, is a fine. A., 
xm. in. 6. ^ * 

To cease i to give over. A., IX. x. 3. 

THE 123 Rn RADICAL, ^ 

A sheep, or goat, (ji.L.c., x. aa. A., IIL 
xrii. I, a ; XII. viii. 3 ; XIII. xviii 

Goodness, excellence, beauty, excellent 
quality, G.L.O., viii. i. A., I. xli. i ; IV. 
i; VI.xiv! VIII. xi, xxi ; XII. xvi; XIIL 
viii ; XIX xxiii 3. y the five 
excellent qualities of government, A^ 
XX ii. I. Beautiful, elegant, A., HI. 
viii, XXV ; IX. lii 

(t) A Iamb, or kid, X, X vi. 4, loi 
the designation of one of 
Confucius’s disciples, X, XI. xxiv. 

Shame, disgrace. A., XHL xxii. a. 


S (i) A flock, .:sa class; all of a class , 
D.ll., XX. la, 13. X, XV. xvi ; XVHL 
" vi. 4. (a) Sociable, to be sociable, X, 
XV. xxi ; XVII. ix. 4. 


s 


(i) Whatis right, righteousness; G.L.a, 
X aa, 33. D.H., xx. 5. X, L xiii ; II. 
xxiv. a, et passim, (a) Meaning, D.M., 
xix. 6. 

Soup, X, X viii. ro. 




t 


THE 124th radical, ^ 

thedosignationof a minister 
of Chkng, the Kung.san Hfli. See the 
Tio-chwan, under the aqth year of duke 
Haiang (n.c. 544), X, XTV. ix. 

A famous archer of antiquity, X, XTV. 


vi. 


To pr actise , A , I. i. i, iv. By ptac- 
ttoe, X, XVII. ii. 


To fly round, or backwards and tor- 
hsianff ^ards, A., X. xviii. j. 

To be united, in concord, D.M., xv. a. 
An applied to music, X, HL xxiiL 




y* 


Ido 


# 

kdo 

cM 


Wings. 

3,iv. S 


lidj’ wing-like. A., X iii 


THE 126th RADICAL, 

(i) Old; to be old ; the old, G.Lc., x. i. 
X, V. XXV. 4 ; XIIL iv. i ; XTV. xlvi ; 
XVI. vii ; XVIIL iiL Old age. A., VIL 
xviii. 3. To treat as old, G.L.C., x. i. 
(a) A chief officer. A., XIV. xii. 

To examine, D.H.,xxix. 3. Toexamine 
and determine, D.M., xxviii. a. 

(i) He (or they) who ; this (or that), 
these (or those), who (or which). It is 
put a^r the words (verbs, adjectives, 
nouns) and danaes to which it bdangi; 
O.L.T., 4. G.Ln, X. 4, 9, 19, ai, as- A., 
XIX iii, iv, xii. a, xxii. a; (t^ststsi, (a) 
It stuida at the end of the first member 
of a clause or sentmce, when the next 
gives a descriptioc or eagdanation of the 
subject of the oUier, tominated generally 
by the particle butnotalwaya,G.L.a., 

vi. I, ix. I, X. 7. D.M., xix. a, xxv. i, a, 
3. X, XIL xvii ; et at., MUiie. (3) 
together, at the end of the first membor 
of a sentence, resume a previous wood, 
and lead on to an explanation orsecoont 
of it, D.M., i. a, 4, XX. 3. X, XILxx.s,& 
The case in A., XL xxv. ii, is diileirat. 
(4) . {fc often occurs at the end cf 
sentences, preceded, though seme timee 
not, by 3r, G.L.a, ix a; x. ai. D.M., 
xxix 6. A., XVliL vii. 4 ; XIX xvii ; st 
aL, saeps.— In all theee cases the proper 
meaning of as in case I, is apparent 

But (5) we And it rdiere that can hardly 
betrac^ and where aometimas we might 
translate it by ons or ttat, and at other 
times by so, sudt a (Wnp, with a dash, but 
there are eases where it cannot be tnas- 
lated, G.LT., 7. OXn., ix-j^ A^VLii, 
xii ; XL vi ; XIL vt a, 3; XVL L h^iri- 
4; XVII. vi; XIX. xxv. 4- (Qltfcnns 
adverbs with -gp and , A., XVH. vii 

a, xvi ; of el Observe X, IX. xvi ; HL x. 

THE 120ni KADICAL^ fjg. 

Pmm. A oos^wotloiL. (x) And, 
G.L.T.p3,5. a.L.o.,ix.ap4,6,7,A DJi^ 
1 4, ii 9y zx. ^ X4 p 17. A., I.i.x, ii. 
a, iv, V, vi, vii, xl a; stoL, smpisstm. (a) 
And yet, GJ.*, 7- GXxt, IiL a, vii n, 

x. r4,i5. D.M,xxxiilr,a4,itoL,aswte. 
tisH. The ‘and yet' is often nearly, m- 

altogether, M but, A., H. xiv ; VlLxxvi; 
XIIL xxv, xzvi;«(al,saq)a ItnuycAen 
be bondMed by ‘ R' X, HL xxil 3; Vn. 

xi, xxv. 3, XXX. a, xxxi; it at (3) It is 
used idiooutieaUy, or for the Aythm, 
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after adverbs, A., XI. xxv. 4 ; XIY. xz. i, 
xlii. a ; XVIL iv. a ; ti of. Observe m 
So. A., XIX. zv. I. (4) After (and 
aometimee prj ), and before a verb, it 
forms the passive of that verb, A., XtX. 
zziv,zzv.3;<tal. (5) f^ = or, A.,XII.L i. 

(fi) iTq -^1 henceforth, both 

noiv and herea^r, A, VIIL iii. (7) It is 
often followed by 

D.M., zzv. 3. A, VI. V. 3 ; XTV. xlv, el ol. 
(8) Used for Yy, you, D.M., z. a. (9) 
A, IX. XTX. I, a mere expletive. 
rSH flff, A., XVnL V. I. 





THS 137 ib BABIOAL, 

To plough ; to do field-werk, A, XV. 
xxxi ; XVlu. Vi. i. 

Two togsther. A, XVHI. vi. i. 


To cover the seed. A, XVIII. vi. 3. 


r 

¥ 

m 

P'«V 


THE laSiH BADICAL, 

(i) Hio ear,' A, IL iv. 5 ; VIII. xv. 
(a) A final pairticle, -simply. A, XVIL 
iv. 4. (3) An expletive. A, VLzii. See 
note <a lee. 

Tielding pleasure, D.H., zv. a. 


The sending of envoys to one another, 
or to court, by the princes of the States, 
D.M., xz. 14. 


Intelligent, perspicacious, QJi.c., z 
thong xxzii. 3. Sage, possessing the 

Wgheet knowledge and excellence. 
w- a sage, D.H., xi 3, xzzi I. A, VI. 
xxviii I } VII. zzziii ; IX. vi. i, 3. 



ehu 


To collect, bo collected, O.I1.C., x, 9 . 
^ imposts, O.Ha. z aa 

A., XL xvi. I. 



wda 


To bear; to become acquainted with 
by report, passim. 

hoar and not understond, GJLc., viL a. 
D.H., xvi. a. 


In 4th tone. To bo heard of, notoiie< 
A, XIL xz 3, 4, 6. 


m 




(Juiek in apprehension, U.M., xxxi. i, 
xxxiL 3. To hear distinctly, A. XVI. z 



A sound, D.M., zzxiil. 6 . A, XVU. 
^-«<>ngs, A, XV. z 6 ; XVII. 
xviiL fiM3a«7 D.K., xzzi 4. 



fing 


zau 

hsido 


Bf 

kan 


# 

hk 



yu 


m 

Chun 



kwang 


Hsing 

M. 

ndng 



hmu 


To hear, to listen to, G.L.O., iv, vH. a. 
D.M., xvi. a. A., V. ix. a ; XIL i a, xiHi 
XVI. x; XVIL xiv. ^ ;J;^, to receive 
instructions from. A, XIV. xliii. a. 


THE 129th radical. 


(i) To expose a criminal's eorpse, A„ 
XTV . xxxviii. i. (a) Unrestrained, 
regard of smaller matters. A, XVU. xvi 
a. (3) A shop, a stall for goods. A, TTT 
vii. 


THE 180th radical, 0 ^. 

Flesh, meat. A, VIL xiii ; X viii a, 
4, 8, IV. a. 

not equal to, degeneratsy 
worthless, D.M., iv, xii a. 

The liver. , his lungs and 

liver, -^his inwaid thou^ts, O.La, vi a. 
A name. A, XVIL vii i, a. 


The lungs. See lean above. 


To be nourished, D.H., i. 5, m. 3. 
To n ouri sh, D.H., xvii. a. 
itW’ the transforming and nourish* 
log of Heaven and Earth. Also D. 1 L, 
xzii. a, xxxii. i. 


earnestly sincers 
was his perfect humanity, D.IL, xxxii & 


Fat, A, VL iii a. 


The shoulder. A, .XIX. zxiii a. 


At ease. Some say, corpulent, O.Ii.u, 
vi 4. 

The arm. A., VIL xv. 

Tl\e leg below the knee, the shank. A, 
XIV. xlvi 

To be able ; can. As the anzdiary, 
passim. It is often used absolutely;— 
to can, D.M., iii, iz, zi. 3, xiii 4. A, 
XL zxv. 6 ; • XIV. xxx, st oi ITie abl^ 
competent, D.M., xz 14. A, U. xz; ri 
al - the having power, ability. A, 
VIIL V ; IX vi. I, a, 3, s( al. 

(i) Dried slices of flesh. A, VIL vii 
(a^ To cultivate. In O.L.0. and D.IL, 

one’s selL To repair, D.liL, xiz 3 To 
reform. A, XIL xxi. i, a. To lest^ 
A,XX.i& ^||j|,A,XIV.iz If 
often appears as 
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I 

i 

tint 


boU 


tk'bt 



Hn 


3 

tai 


i. 

f 

m 


Dried meat, A., X. yiij. 3. 


(i) Theakin, A, XIL yi. (a) A name, 
A, XIX xiz. 

The breast ^ to wear on the 
breast, D.M., yiii. 

Baw, undressed meat. A, X xiii, i. 


Minced, cut small. A, X yiii. i. 


THE JSlOT RADICAL, 

A minister ; the correlate of ^*, G. Lc. , 
X. 14, aa. D.M., liiL 4, zx. 8, la, 13, 
14. A,IILxix,«fso<!jw. 

XX. la, 13. A, XL xxiii. i ; XVIII. x. 
^ D.M., 13. 

. xxiii 3. Pp & , A, XVL il To 


play — bo— the minister. 

xn. xl a, 3. A iil 3. 


(i) Gtood, thoroughly good. A., IX 
xxyi. a, 3. (a) A surname. A, V. xyii ; 

XV. xiil 


To oyersee ; to draw near to, on the 
part of a superior. Spoken of goyem- 
ment, D.M., zzxl i. A, IL xx ; VI. i. 
3- jig A, in. xxyi |g^,A, 
^*•3- fg A, VIIL iil gg 
Atir. A, VIIL yi 


THE lS 2 in RADICAL, 

(x) From, as a preposition, O.L.T., 6. 

0. L.O., X. 14, 03, 0 .M., xy. I, xrii. 4, 

zxi. t. A, L 1 a ; IV. xyii, at al,, fupe. 
As a noun, the origin, source, D.M., 
xxxiii. I. (a) Sel^ of all persons. Oeneiv 

ally joined with verba, g 

ice., self-uss, self-cultiyation, Ac., O.L.C., 

1. 4, iil 4, yi I. D.M., xiy. a, xcxv. r, 3, 
xxyiil I. A, XII. xxiii. 1 ; XIV. zyiil 
3.xrx. a. 


&nell, a smell, G.L.O., ri i. D.M., 
x rrii l 6. A, X yiii. a. 


an ancient statesman. A, 


Xttx^d 


the 1 S 8 u> radical, gg . 

Ci) To come, to arriye at ; s(»Detimes •> 
to, till, G.L.O., X. aa. D.M., x xxl 4 . 
A, vn. xyiii ^ xxix ; IX yiii ; XVHL 
man will do 

anything bad, O.L.a, yi a. A, XVIL 
xy. 3. down to; to eome to, 

as to, O.L.T., «. A, n. vU ; IH. xxiy ; 
V. xyiii a; VL xii, xcxii ; VIL xiii ; VTO. 


cMk 










xii I. (a) Most, m a ki ng the sopatlatiye 
degree, G.L.T., i. O.L.O., iil 4. D.M., 
x^ xxiii, xxiy, xxri. i, xxvii 5, xxxi 
I, xxxii I. A, Vm. 1, XX. 4 ; IHIL It, 
3. (3) The hipest d^ree ; to exist in 
the highest dspnee, G.L.a, v. D.H., iii, 
xii a, 4, xix. 5, xxxiii 6. A, VL xxrii 
To bMme complete, G.L.T., 

(i) To carry to the ntmost, to per- 
fectioa, G.L.C., 4. D.M., i 5 , xxiii, 

zxyii 6 . A, VIIL xxi ; XIX ir, yii 
, to exert one’s self to the utmost, 
A, XIX xyii To be carried to per- 
fection, A, XIX xir. Obserye 
A, XX ii 3. (a) 

devote one’s persim, life. A, L yii; 
XIX i 

a surname. A, VL xii 


THE IMnt RADICAL^ j^. 

w a ft. an instant, DwM., i a^ 
(») , the name of a small 8tate^ 

A, iVl. i 

In 3rd tone, (i) With, along wHh; 
to be with, to assoeiate with, OXc., iii 
3, X. 15. D.M., xxii t, xxriii A, L 
iy, yii, xy. 3, «t possbii, (a) And, A., 

IX. i, ix; XL xxiii a, 4 , 6,41 oL Some* 
times it must be translated by ‘or,’ A, XL 
xy, at si (3) Followed iqr and by 
^ than, O.La, x. an. A, HL 
iv. 3 , xiii i; VIL xxxr; IX xi 3; 
XVUL vi 3. (4) To give to, A, L x. i; 
V. xxiii; VL iii 1, 3, 4; XX ii 3. (s) 
Togiantv eoneede to, allow, A, V. yiii 3 ; 
vn. xxyiii a ; XL xiy. 7. (Q To wait 
for, A., XVIL i SL 

(7) Observe 

A, IX. xxiii; 

A., XVin. yi 4- 

(i) In and tone. A dual pa r tM^ 
sometimaa intamgatiyey suuiiHiuis sc 
admiration, and snsnetimss ed donbt sr 
heaitaa^. As interrogatiysL it generally 
implies that the answer will be in the 
affirmativew As indisating doubt sr 
hesitancy, we dad it prees&d by other 
gnal paitielea. It is followed abe ^ 
other partiolm of exdanistion, D.!!., fl^ 

X. a, xyii i, xxvii 7. A, L ii ^ x, i, 

a,xr. ObasrveAgV. tx. 

I, a; XrV. xxxvilL a (a) tte 

appearance of dignity and sat isfeet ion, 
A., X. n. n 


4tb tone, Sharing in ; eoae emsd 
,D.M.,xiia. A 7 nLxiia;VnL 


In 

xviii; IX r. 3t Xm xiv. 

(t) To rtta, A, XV. i at 
boeoaaa; OtAo., ix. 3, x. i. Sa, Mkwud 
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cktA 


by A., VIII. il. a. To b« produced, 
D.K, xxvi. 9. To be aroused, stimulated, 
A., Vni. Titi. I ; XVII. ix. a. (a) To 
flonrUb, D.H., xiiv. A., XIII. iii 6. 
To mabe to flourish ; to raise, D.M., 
zzrii. 7. A., XIII. zv. i, 3 ; XX i. 7. 

(i) To raise; employ, promote, 0.1*0., 
z. lA D.M., xz. 14. A., II. xix, zz ; 
3ai. zzii. 3, 4, 6; XIII. ii. i, a; XV. 
zrii ; XX. i. 7. To present ; set forth (in 
discourse), A., VIL viii. Passire, to be 
eetablishra, D.M., ztt. a. (a) To rise, 
A., X zriii. i. 

Old, of former times, O.L.C., U. 3. A., 
V., XTiii. 1, zxit ; XI. ziii. a ; XVII. 
zzl 3. , = old friends or minis- 

ters, A., VIIL n. a ; XVIII, z. 


THE I35 th RADICAL, 

The tongue, A., XII. Tiii- a. 


The 3rd tone, for (i) To reject, 

A., VI. IT. To neglect. A., XIII. ii. a. 
Toleaveunemploy^ A., VII. z. To lay 
asi de. A. , XL zxr. 7. To omit ; decline, 
X, XVI. L 9. (a) To cease ; give oser, 

X, IXztL 

^Ijsixeoonomy, O.L.C., z. 19. 

THE ISfiiH RADICAL, 

The ancient sovereign, D.M., vi, zviL i. 
X, VIII. zviu, etal. ^ ^ G.Lc., 
iz. 4. D.H., zzzi. I. X, VII. xzviii ; 

XrV. zlv. 

(i) Pantomimes, X, III. i ; XV. z. 5. 
(3) »the rain-altars, X, XI. 

zzT. 7 ; XU. zz. I. 

THE 1S7tk RADICAL, 

A ship^ a boat, D.M., zzzL 4. A., 

XIV. vi 

•THE 138m RADICAL, 

Good, upright, X, L z. 

THE U»m RADICAL, 

(t) Colour, appearance, especially as 
vaiioualy seen in the countenance ; the 
eoantmance, O.lao., vi i. D.M., zzziii 
6. X, L iii ; n. viii ; V. zviii; et al., 
asQM. , X, Vin. It. 3 ; X v. a; 

XVL vi. , to give the proper 

Eniah, X, 3uVr& (a) Beauty, and 
Hw daaiie for its eigoynwnt, D.IL, zz. 
14. X,LtU; IXzrii; XV.zii: XVL 


yun 



mido 


kdu 


jo or 
zo 


zdn 



Isze 


is' do 



ho 


ch%cang 


THE 140th radical. 

In some copies for To weed, X, 

XVIII. vii. I. 

Grain springing, or growing up, Q.Lo, 
viii. a. X, IX zzi. 

(il If, if indeed, G.L.o., ii i. D.M., 
xzvii. 5, zzviii. 4, zzzli 3. X, TV. Ivj 
VII. xzz. 3, etoL (a) Improper, irregular, 
A., XIII. iii. 7. (3) Indicating in iHflIw . 

ence, X, XIIL viii. 

(i) As, as if, 6.L0., z. 14. X, VUL t. 
(a) As, like, equal to, X, L zv. i ; XTTT, 
zv. 1, 4 ; XTV. ziii ; XVIII. iii, vi. 3. (3) 
Such as, = this, X, V. ii ; XL zii. a ; XIV. 
vi. ObserveX, VII. zzziii. (4) The name 
of one of Confucius’s discipleB,X, XTT jz. 

Weak, soft, X, XVII. zii 

This, X, IX V. a. Pound also nnder 
Classifier 95. But, as the E'ang-hst' 
dictionary czplains, the two charaieters 
originally di&red both in form and 
meaning. 

(i) Grass, A, XIL ziz. 1^. 
grasses and trees, = ^ants, D.H., zzvi 9. 
A., XVII. iz. 7 ; XlXzii a. (a) Aion^ 
1^. to make the first copy, 
X, xivT«.''^ 

A cadet of the ruling family of Wei, A., 
XIIL viii. 

In 4th tone. To bear, carry, X,XIV. 
ziii. I ; XVIII. vii i. 

(i) Grave ; gravity, dignity, DJL, zzzi 

1. X, II. zi ; XL zz : XV. zzzii 3. 

(a) An honorary epithet, X, XTV. ziii — • 

X, XIX zviii. 


ktvan 

chu 



mo 



smiliiigl/, A, XVII. it. a 


the name of a small city of 




(i) Not, O.L.a, viii a. D.M., zii a. 
X, VI. zv, a al., saepe. 0 *”°^ 

as a strong affirmative, DJL, iv.a, zzzi 
3, 4. The power of like other nagw 

lives, to attract immediately to its df tlm 
object of theyerb following, ii to be iioWw» 
D.M., vR A., IV. ziv ; XIII. zv. A 31 
XTV. zviii. 3. It stands sometimes r»lm* 
out a preceding noun, and—no one, A., 
XIV. zzzvii. 1, e< ol So, in the pasBiv% 

D.H.,i3. (aj^^fhaanopredetsp- 

mined objection. X^^X iv. (3) f P*** 
hape, X, VIL zxzii 

Usedfor^ ^^.thelastnuMitk 
of spring, X, XL zzv. 7. 

i j. ealamities, G.L.O. z. lit **• 
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Vegetablea, edible herb*, A., X viii. lO. 
» (I). 1. 9. tE- “*■ *■ 

Ctonfuciue’s disciples, A, VI. 

«xiii ; XI. «i> 

^ Itt*thtone. Name of the most western 
“ of the five moantains, D.M., «vi. g. 

Foot, sparing, A, VHL *xi 


Ten thousanA 


[, all things, 


»»» D.M., i- 5( ft ™ 

the myriad regions, i. e. thronghoot 
the kingdom. A, XX i. 3- 

f To display, Q.lt-o., vl a. to b^me 
manifest, the being displayed, D.M., 
*** xaiii, xxxiii i. 

To bury : to be buried ; a 

^.3. A,IL V.3! rX-xi-a. XI,x. 

tSf ^ Timid, timidity, A., VIII- ii. 

Mi 

3^^. Green, G.IaC-i ^ ♦* 

•« iiJS'iS.iii-.iv.Ti.i'ni.iin-. 


A, XVlI.xvi-9- (3)’—,^ 
eomposed. A, VH. «*t. » shmild hare 
be read fang- 

The name «f a State, A, XIV- *»•- 

**** Thin, A, Vin. iii. 

,K. G.Ari,7. 

eontribatioDs, D.M., **> *4* PH- 

reqniriiig little from. A, XV- alv- 

SS’ * •****“* 

ki^ 

To present an oBB»iBginsa€»ifioe,D.M. 

XIX. 3- A, X xiit I. 

To deeaase need of aprinee,A,XIV- 

^ rat ix-a. 

*6 

^ In^thtone. Ohinga to be lieawired, 
2^ D-N., xxvi.*’ 

^ (I-) Tie poUte alia, A, ^ t «? 

Having variesia ability anfi •**% 

‘ xi; IXvi.4; XIV. aiR**- 
Riyaio, A, X xi. a. 

Dnokweed, A, V. xvii. 


« S Ginger, A, X rut A 

^3)^a=a8arul6,Ae,XIlL iii.4; A^Vl, 


iir I. 


A surname, A. XIV. xxvi ; XV. vt * 

» ' the l«ar BADICAI, 

& The name of a State, A, VII. I ^ A tigm^, X, VII. x. 3 1 X0. vfii. S 1 

22 Xin. xvi, xviii- ^ XVI. i. 7- 

iHe . IX. » »g* Cruelty; OPP****"** ^ 


Leaves, foliage, G.Xo., ix. 6. 


jHi 


cMbi 

Iff The mOfoU {Ptamica SOirica), ».!<•; 

t A bamboo basket, A, XVUL vii i. ^ ^ Jjiirnttr 

^ (x) Hie aeoepted mmame — »» 

™ tortoise. A, V. xvu. . . nii. Tie ignaaodoB, D.1I., **»!. ^ 

(r)Tocover,tooompre^^^i^|^ ^ PH. rrix-A 

m^d. A, XVIL viii. A ^Id »«<“*» 


A kind of rush, D.M., xx. 3- 

I, iuxuriant, G.Xo., ix. A 


la 3rd tone,, verb. 
iarBtir«iD«>*>X,XIII.xix, 


Empty, A, VII. xxT. SI *• 


[.xxi.5. 



-a jiii 
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THE 148 bd radical, 

Blood. men, 

D. 1 I., xxxi. 4- 

animal paasions, phj^cal powen, A., 
XVL yu. 


THE 114th radical, tr 

4 ^ (i) To go ; walk, D.H., xr. i. A, VI. 

I J* - xii ; X iy. a, xiii. 4, «( oZ. Applied to the 
moyementa of the aun and moon, D.H., 
xzz. a, 3, e( oZ. tr >cto depart; take 
one’a leaye, A, XV. i. i ; XVIIL iii, eZ oZ. 
(a) To do, praetiae ; to be praetiaed, D.M., 
iy. I, xl I, xii. a, e< oZ., saepe. A, II. xiii, 
xyiii. a, xxii, oZ., aoepe. To act, abao- 
lutaly, aa a neuter verb, D.H., xi. a, xiy. 
I, a, XX. 10, xxix. 5, xxxi. 3. A, L yi, 
xii a, et at., ttupe. command, 

A, Vn. X. a. To undertake the dutiea 
of offioe. A, VIL X. I. pi,, the eon- 
dnot of one’a sell^ A, V. xix ; XIU. xx. 

fir- 

to aueeeed, A, XIL yi ; XX i 6, eZ oZ. 

In 4th tone. Conduct, aetiona; — a 
uonn, D.M., xiii 4, xx. 16. A, I. xi ; IL 
xyiii a ; IV. xxy ; et oZ., aoupt. 

In 4th tone. ffn> bold-looking, 
A., XT . xii. X. 

A yoke. A, XV. y. 3. 


The name of a SUte, A. VII. xiy ; IX. 
xiy; aZoZ. 

THE llfiTH RADICAL, 

CIMhea, a ^rment, D. M., xyiii a. A., 
IV. iEj X iii a, yi. 4, 6, yii i ; XX. ii. 

“• JR’ 

where denotea the clothes for the 

lower part of the body, D.M., xix. 3. A, 
IX ix. 

In 4th tone. To wear. A., V. xxy. a ; 
VL iii. a ; rx xxyi ; XVIL xxi 4. 

Honoraiy epithet of a duke of Lit, D.IC., 
XX. I. A, n. xix, aZ oZ. 

Alao written (i) The lapel in 

frutt of a eoat, buttoning on the right 
breaat, A, XTy. xyiii a. (a) To sleep 
on, make a mat oi; D. 1 L, x. 4. 

To wear outside. A, X yi 3. 


To de cay, decline. A,' VH. y ; XVI. yU ; 
XV m. y. 

Meegnlngd othee^ wi th the edge# either 

(JI i (#f 

^1 IXe lx f Xe XTL St, 


Sleeves, A., X vi. 5. 


disheyelled hair. A., XTV. 

p'ei xyiii a. 

A robe. A, IX xxvi. 


poo 


To cut and shape clothes ; — used meta- 
^ phoricaUy, A , V. xxi 


Oenerous, D.M., xxxi. t. 


yu 

Fur garments, A., V. XXV. a ; VL iii, a; 
X. yi. 4. 5, 10. 

^ I The lower garment. ^^A,IX 
Monp 13 Z , X yi. 9. 

A cloth in which infants are strained 
chiang to the back. to carry on the 

back. A, XIII. ir, 3. 

Dndress, A, X yi. a, 5, xyi a. 

hsieh 

A name. A, XVIIL ix. 5. 

haiang 

, eyenly adjusted. A, X iii a 

chan 

m 

hsi 


To follow, accord with, xxx. x. 

THE 146th RADICAL, jflf. 

a double surname, A, VIL 


Alt xxziii ; XI. xxi, xxy. 




(i) An agreement. A, XTV. xiii a. 
(a) To force. A, XIV. xy. 

To overthrow, D.M., xvii 3. A, XVIL 
xviii. To throw down, as earth bn the 
ground. A, IX. xyiii 

In 4th tone. To oyersproad, ootw, 
D.H., xxvi 4, 9, xxx. a, xxxi 4- 


THE 147th RADICAL, 

To see, poannt. 

chicH and not perceive, 6.L.a, vii a. _ D.IA 
xvi. a. Before other verbs, fotmi iy me 
passive voice, D.H., xi 3. A., XVIL 
xxvi. 

(i) To bo manifest, D.M., i 3 , 
xxvi 6, xxxi 3. A, VIIL xiii a XV- 
i 3. (a) To have w interview ; to m*®' 
duce. A, III. xxiv ; VIL xxriii x ; XV. 
xii ; XVL i a ; XVIIL vii 3 - 


fmm 


To oboerre, to look at, G.L.c»t ▼i % ^ 
D.H., xiii a. A, IL x i ; XIL i a; 

D.M.,xyi.a. 

a dignity into his looa^ A, XX. 
Toyisit,toaee,A,Xxiii. 3 . 
look upon. A, XL z. 3. Toreonii^la* 
fbr, A, XX. ii 3. 
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(i) To love, show affection to, G.L.O., 
dWa “*• 5; 5 . m. 5. i3, 14, mi. 

4. (a) To approach to, seek to be intimate 

with. A, I. vi, xiii, ^ ^ = proper 
persons to bo intimate with. (3) Per- 
sonal, one’s self. A, XVII. vii, 

, did not use his fingers, A, X. xvii. 

a. (4) Relatives, D.M.,xx. s, 13, 14. A, 
VIII. ii. a; XVIIL i; i. 5. (5) 

Parents, a parent, G.L.C., x. 13. D.M., 

XX. 7, 17. A, XII. xxi. 3; XIX. xvii. 
(6) Said to be us^ for , G.L.T., i. 

19 An envoy" s private interview and 
audience, A, X v. 3. 

To look at ; to mark. A., I. xi ; II. x. 
a ; HI X, xxvi ; IV. vii ; V. ix. a ; VIII. 
^ XII XX. 5: XIX. iv. 
ajj, the odes may be used for purposes 
of self. contemplation. A., XVII. ix. 3 

To apprehend. 

is of quick apprehension, A, XIV. xiii, 

THE 148th radical, 

A horn ; homed, A, VI iv. 

A drinking.vessel, made with comers, 
A., VI xxiii, 

THE 149m RADICAL, 

( I ) A word, words ; a saying, a sentence, 
G.L.O., ix, 3, I, 9. D.m, vi, xUi 4, xx, 
“Ti*- 7’. miiL 4. A, L iU, 
xiii, xiv ; II ii, xiii ; et ui., paasim. To 
epeak ; to speak of ; to teU. D.H., xiix. 

5i xxxi. 3, xxxiii. 3. A., I vii, xv. 3; 

' II. ix, xviii. a, stai.,pasn'm. ^ ■= mean- 
mg, D.H., xii 3. (a) The surname of 
■jp 4^, one of Confucius’s disciples, 
A, XIv. xiL a. 

To expose people’s secrets. A, XVII 
xxiT. a. 

_ (i) To punish. A, XIV. xxiL a. (a) 
0 ^, to examine and diaona^ A, 
XIV. ix. 

Words spoken slowly and cautiously, 
A., XII iii. a, 3. 

^ To rail at, slander. A, XVII xxiv. 

daa 


<> 

% 

Jbmn 

■Am 


etia 

M 

kA 


tfm 


If 


fit 


•M 

<Ad 


ptMg 

sJuk 


Ui 


fo 


m 


To entrust, be entrusted, with. A, 
Vra. vi . , 

Idtigatiima, 0.1.0., iv. A, XH. xiii 
^^•to accuse. A, V. xxvi 

Slow in speaking) A.IV.xt^. Modest, 
A, XUtlbc^i* ^ 


c^i 4 

shih 


ms. 

PQ 

yu 

pn 

ya 


S«P1 

ck'dng 


m 

sung 

m 

sAiec 

yAeh 


kao 

m 

Md 

» 

sMk 


sMU 


To set forth, display, D.M., xix. 3. 

Heceitful, A, IX xi a. Deceit, A, 
XVTl xvi a. Deception, attempts to 
deceive. A, XIV, xxxiii. 

To sing, A, XI xxv. 7. 

fi) To try, examine, D.M., xx. 14. A, 
^V. xxiv. (a) To be used, have official 
employment, A, IX vi 4. 

A collection of Prayers of Eulogy, A., 
VII xxxiv. 

To reprove. A., V ix. j. 

The Book of Poetry ; the pieces in the 
^kof^tiy, A,Ixv. 3; II U; in 
vui. 3 ; VU. xvii ; VHI. viii i ; XIII. 
v; XVI xiii a, 5; XVII ix. 1, a. 

0> 

To apeak ; to speak of, D.M., xii sl 
A, VII. XX ; X viii 9, Words, sayingiL 
A, IX. xxiii; XII ia, ii; XVIxi 

In 4th tone. To speak to ; to tell, 
A, III xxiii ; VI xix : IX xix ; TTTT 
xviii 1 ; XVII viii a; XIX xxiii 

To make, be made, sincere ; sincerely, 
G.L.X., 4, 5. 6.L.0 t vi t, a, 4. In the 
Doctrine of the Mean, the term has a 
mystical significance, D.M., xvi. 5, xx. 
17, 18, xxi, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxv. i, a, 

3, xxvi t, xxxii I. BeaUy, idnoerely, 
GJLc., ix. a. A, XU x. 3. True, A, 
XIII xi 

To repeat ; hum over. A, IX xxvi 3 ; 
XIII. V. 

(i) To speak of ; the qieaking (what is 
said), D.M., xxviii 5. A, III xxi. a; 
XII. viii a ; XVII xiv. (a) Meaning, 
A, III xi 

For ta- To be pleased ; pleased with ; 
a matter of pleasure, DJI., xxxi 3. A., 
lii; V. v; VX x, xxvijlX xxiii ; XI 
iii ; XIII xvi a, xxv ; XVII T. a. 

Toenjoin upon; inidnietieiw. 8^, 
the name of a Book in the Shfi-dung^ 
OJLo., i I, ii a, ix. a, X. II. 

To instruct ; teach. A., II. xvii ; VII 
ii, vii, xxxiii ; XIT. viii. 

Todeclare solemnly ; an oath, 
the name of a Book in the Shfi-< 

GJLc., X. 14. 

Who, whom. A, VI xv; VI I. x, a; 
IX xi. a ; XI ix. 3 ; XV. xxiv ; XVI I 
7 ; XVIU. vi a, 3, 4 ; XX ii n. 

The appearance at being bland, yet 
pieciae, A, X ii a ; XI. xii 

To flatter ; fl a t te ring . A, I xv. i ; II 
xxiv; in xviii 
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teti 



dtu 


M 
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CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES. [ikdkx vii. 


This, or to examine, O.Ii.c., L a. 


To forget, G.L.C., lit 4. 


A name. A, XIT. ix. 


A common saying, a proverb, G.I1.C., 
viii. a. 

To request ; to beg. In the first per- 
son, sometimes merely a polite way of ex- 
pressing a purpose. A, III. xxiv; TI. iii ; 
VII. xxxiv ; XL tU. i ; XII. i. a, ii : XIII. 
i. a, iv. I ; XTV. xxii. a j XVII. vi. 

To delude ; impose on. A., XIX. xxi. a. 


To lead on. A, IX x. a. 


Sincere, A, XVL iv. Simple and 
sincere. A., XIV. xviii. 3 ; XV. xxxvi. 


In 1st tone. In the pnrase S 
A, Xrv. xliii. I. 


(x) To say to. A., IL xxt i ; III. vi ; 
V. Tiii. I, a <U., aaept. (a) To say of. A., 
IIL i, XT, XIT ; XVIIL Tiii. 3, 4, al., 
sa«». (3) To call ; to be called, 6.X1.C., 
iT, T, Ti. t, a, TU. I, 3, Tiii. i, 3, ix. x, 3, 
*• >{ *S) ' 7 ( a3. D.M., i 4.axi. A, 

L Tii, lU, xiv, et oL, aaeps. Observe the 

idiom, O.Isc., x. a, 3. D.M., 

t I, xxTii. 7. A, L XT. a ; XVL xii. a. 

is different •= what is 

meant ? A, HI. Tiii. x, xiii. 1 ; IV. xt. a ; 
XX ii. I, a, 3, et al., taepe. 

To discoui-se, discuss, A, XI, xx ; XIV. 
ixL 


(i) Oh! yes. A., VII. xiv. i : XVILLa. 
(a) A promise, A, XII. xii. a. 

(x) As a preposition,— in, to, from, Ac., 
and sometimes cannot be translated, 
6 . 1 >.c., lx, 4, X 15. D.IL, vii, xiii. 3, e< 
A , L XT. 3 ; HI. xi ; V. xi, xxiii ; 
XVIL i. X, It. 3, Tit a, et at. (a) As an 
interrogative, = A.YLW; VIL 

xxxiv ; IX xii ; XL xxi ; XIL xL 3, et at 
(3) Apparently -= this, A, VL xiriii. 
I ; XTV. xIt. (4) Hot merely one, all, 
D.M.,xx.13. a, H. zix; XILxxii.'3,4. 
<5) Obaeire U' A, L x a, and 

, XVIL xii ; XTX. xit a. ( 6 ) 

f ,axxBmeofChiiia,A, HLt. (7)^^ 

, tho princes of the empire, a prince, 

D.]L,xcTiiL3,xx. xa, 13, 14. A, XL xxt. 
xa ; XIV. xriL a, xriiL a ; XVL ii. 

To remonstrate with, reprove A., ILL 
xxL a ; IV. xviii ; XVIII. i, T. i ; XLS. x. 



mdu 



chin 



chih 



pang 



chiith 



chHeh 




ch'an 


To plan ; plan about ; plans. A, 1 . iv • 
VIL X. 3; VIII. xiv; xrv.xxvii; XV. 
xxvi, xixi, xxxix ; XVI. L 13. 


Earnestly careful, D.M., xiii. 4. A„ L 
vi ; X. i. a. To give attention to. A, XX 
i. 6. 


To know, become acquainted with, A. 
XVII. ix. 7. ’ 


In 4th tone. To remember. A, VIL ii, 
xxvii ; XV. ii. i ; XTX. xxii. a. 

To discourse about. A, VIL iii. 


To vilify. A, XIX. x. 


Crafty, A, XIV. xvi. 



self-enjoyment, O.L.O., vi. i. 


Slander, A, XIL vL 


To testify, bear witness to. A, XHL 
xviii. j. 

To compare ; a comparison. A, VL 
xxviii. 3. ^jj, may be compared to, 
A, H. i ; IX xviii. is like to> 

A, XVIL Iii ; XIX xii. a. 
me compare it. A., XIX. xxiii. a. 

Renown ; to praise, D.M., xxix. 6. Bead 
in the and tone, with the samemeania^ 
A., XV. xxiv. 

To discourse with, to discuss. A, IV. ix; 
XVI. ii. 3. To discuss and settle, to 
arrange, D.M., xxviii. a. 

To read, study. A, XL xiiv. 3. 


To change ; changes, D.H. , x. s, xxiii, 
xxvi. 6. A, VL xxii ; X viL a, xvi a, 4, 
5 ; XIX. ix. 

Courteous, humble, G.L.C., ix. 3. A, 
XI. XXV. ro. To d eclin e, yield. A, VIU. 
i; XV.xxxT. ^#^,thecomplaissaos 
of propriety, A, LV. xiii 
Slander, = slanderers, D.M., xx. 14- 


s. 

tda 


ch’i 


THE 161 ai RADICAL, 

A wooden voasel used at aactifiossi 
^ g. A, Vni. iv. 3. ^ Ml 

How, A, VIL xxxiii; IX x:^ 
xiT. a, xviii 3. Followod by 
^ and ^ A, XVIL v. 3. t**- 
X^IL vi 3 ; XIX XXT. 
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THE l62itD RADICAL, 

A smsll pig, G.Do., x. 33. A, XVIL 

1. I. 

Preparation beforehand, D.M., xx. 16. 

THE 163bi> radical, 

A leopard, A., XII. viii. 3, 

The barbarous tribes of the north. j|^ 
D.M., .Txxi. 4. A, XV. V. 3 . ^ 

Aspect, demeanour, A, V TTT iy. gj 
XVL X to vise a ceremonioua 

manner, A, X xvi. a. 

The badger, -badger's fur. A, TT 
xxri ; X. vi. 7. 

THE 154 IH RADICAL, 

Correct and firm, A, XV. xxxtL 

To cany on the back, A. X xvi. 3; 
XIIL iv. 3. 

Vr^lth, Q.L.C., X fi, 7, 9, ao, ai, 33. 
means of expenditure, D.M., 

XX. 13. —sources of wealth, D.H., 
xxvt 9. 

TM> one of Confucius’s disciples, 
•^1 L X I, a, XV. 1, 3 ; II. xlii ; «f al., saspe. 

Poor, being inapoorcondition; poverty, 
D.]I.,xiv.a. A, L XV. I ; IV. V. I ; VUL 
X, xUL 3 ; XIV. xi ; XV. ixxi ; XVL i. la 

Gtoods, G.L.O., x. 10. A, XI. xviii. a. 
Riches, D.H., xx 14. Articles of value, 
D.M., xxvL 9. 

To covet, desire. A, XX ii. i, x To be 
ambitious, G.L.a, ix 3. 

To j^ through, pervade. A, IV. xv. i ; 
XV. iL 3. It is difficult to assign its 
meaning in XI. xiii. a. 

To repeat ; repeated. A, VI. ii a. 
without doubleness, D. 1 IL, xxvi, 7. 

To require from. A, XV. xiv. 
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vi^ ^ ^ 

pi ; XVL 1- 8 ; XVlL t. 

^ Toiniuie; ^ury, A, XL xxiv.a; XX 
tsii II. 3* An ugnrious disregard of -rnmns 
quences. A, XVIL viiL 3. A pest. A. 
^;]y-*lvi. Thieves or in jmsM, A^rPTT 

^ To reward, D.X, xxxiii. 4. A, XU 

ShOTIff 

P***®®j A.y IX-*xii. In £|ie nnd toiMu 
cAid A nnm®, A.. UL xiii; XTV. xx.— A., 
XIV. xir. 

(i) As ftn adidctive, ndminble, Tirtnoiu 
/isim talented, A., VL ix ; TTTJ iL i, a, ti 
oi As a nonn, ^ •nd ^ wor- 
tbiee, men of talents and virtns, O.L.O., 
^ *5- 4. “. S, la, 13, 14. 

A, I. vii; IV. xvii; XV. ix, «tal, as«w 
Asa verb, to treat asaMm, G.L.a, iii 5. 
A.Lvii. (a) Tosurp ass.be better t han, 
A, XL XV. 1 ; XVIL xxii ; TTT vriit 
r, xrv. I. 

•A guest, a visitor. A, XiiL 4; TTT. jl. 

(i) To give ; bestow. A, X xlU. i. 
fg*gg Gifts, A, X IV. xviiL a. (a) Tlis q*— 
of one of Confiicins's diaeiplsa^ 

TT. 3 ! in. Tvii. a ; <t St., ssqm. 

^ (i) Mean, in a mean eonditton, D.X., 

chiai Tix 4, xxnvKi. A, IX vi. 3. Asss* 
oiated with D.lt, xiv. a. A, IV. T ; 
Vm.xiii.3. Contrasted with ;^,D.1L, 
xviii 3, xix. 4. As a verb, to oonsMar 
mean, Q.L.C., viii i. D.1L, xz. 14. (a) 
‘*]|, one of ConfUeimfs diaoipls^ A., 


(i) Noble, being in an honourable oon- 
lition. Associated with , D.X., xiv. 
a. A, IT. V. r ; Vn XV ; VIIL xiii. 3 ; 


Idi 

w 

CAM 


« 

cAoa 


w 

To bestow ; gffts, A, XT. i 4. 

—military levies^ A, V. vii a. 

(i) Substantial, s olid ; substantial qual- 
iti^ A, VL xvi ; XIL viii a, 3, xx. 5. 

essential, A, XV. xvii (a)Toap> 
pear, ^nseait onsTs saU; bsfiara, IXM., 
xxix.3,4. 

To asdsi, D.K., xxii 


f 


XU. V. 3. Contrasted with D.M., 
Tviii 3, xix. 4. Excellent, yatnable, A, 
t; IX xxiii (a) To esteem noble, 
D.*., XX.- 14. A, VIIL iv. 3. 

M Actended, roae h in g firr and wide, 
xii I. (a) To eiqpend largely. A, 
AX ii r, a. 


THE lUm RADICAL, 

^ (*> an infant, G.I.a, ix. n 

cA'tt (a) The name of Ts»hwl, one ^ Com- 
ft^ua'a disciples, A, V. viL4; VL iii a; 
XL zxi, XXV. 6 , ta. 

Topardon; ftigiviy A,XnL ii I ; XX 
i 3. 

ij^ how Jwtingnlshed I G.La, 
iii 4 - jH j||, ««— «»y ftl s Mn g uMi s d, 
O.L.C., X. 4. 


m 

sM 

M 
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[INDEX TO. 



dk'ii 


& 


JE 

cM 

dtieh 

m 

€him 



m 




THE IMia BADICAL, 

To assist, bring out one’s meaning, A, 
HI. yiii. 3. 

A great family of the State of Tsin, A,, 
XIV. xii. 

To walk quickly, A, IX. ix ; X. iii. 3, 
ir. 5. A, XVI. xiii. a, 3 ; XVIII. v. a. 

THE 157th radical, J^. 

(1) The feet, A, VHI. iii ; X iiL i, iv. 
3, r. 1 ; XHL iii. 6. (a) Sufficient, to be_ 

sufficient ; fit, G.L.C., ix. 8, x. 19. D.M., 

xiii 4, XX. 13, xxTU. 7, xiviii 5. xxxi i. 
A, n. ix ; IIL ix ; IV. vi. a, ix, ol., 
stupe. to secure sufficient 

for the people. A, XL xxv. 5. 

In 4th tone. Excessive, A.,V. xxiv. 


To stumble, D.IL, xx. 16. 

Totresdon, A,XLxix. to occupy. 

D.M., xix 5. ^ 

to move reverently. A., X 

u. a, iv. s 



To step over ; tranagress. A, IL iv. 6 ; 
XIX xi, xxiv. 

(*) the road. A, IX xi 3. 

(a) one of Confucius’s disciples, 

D.M., X. I. A., V. vi, vii, xiii, xxv. a, 4, 
et ol, Kupe. idem, A, V. xxv ; 

XL ii. I, a, xi; XVL i. a. (3) ^ the 
father of Ten Hui, A., XI. vii i. 

To bampleon, D.M., ix. To tread (the 
path of virtue). A, XV. xxxiv. 

To leap, D.X, xii 3. 


jlj^ the feet dragging along. A, 
X V. I. 

Hurried ; rashness, A., XVL vi 


The legs bending under, A, X iii i, 
iv.3. 

THE IfiSzH RADICAL, 

(i) The body, A, X vi 6 ; XV. viii 
(a) One’s own person, the person, O.L.T., 
4, 5, A O.L.O., vi 4, <t oi D.M., xiv. s, 
XX.4, 7 , it,ia, ra, 14 , I7><fai A, L Iv, 
viijSfai In snne casanm mi^t trans- 
late by hdgi (3) all one's life, 

contiiinally A, IX xxvi 3 ; XV. xxiii 


m 

kurtff 
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ck^n 

laoei 
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yueh 

m 

iu 

m 

yH 

m 
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W 

m 

cJi'tttff 

k 

W 
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P* 

pi 

P* 

P'i 

m 
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aAJU 


(2I The body, A, X iv. i, 4, v. i ; XX 
i. I. (al In one’s own person. A, IT. 
xxii ; VII. xxxii ; XUI. xviii ; XIV. vi • 
XV. xiv ; XX i 3. 

THE 159th RADICAL, 1 ^ . 

A carriage, D.IT., xxviii. 3, xxxi. 4. A, 
II. xxii ; V. xxv. a ; X xv. a, xvii i, a ; 
XI. vii. 1 ; XIV. xvii. a. 

An army. ^ , the forces of a 

great State, A, VIL x. a ; IX xxv. ^ 
A, XrV. XX. a ; XV. i I. 

The rut of a wheel, —size, stan- 
dard, D.M., xxviii 3. ^ 

An arrangement for yoking the horass 
in a light carriage. A, IL xxii 

A State carriage. A, XV. x. 3. 

Light, not heavy, D.M, xxxiii & 

(i) To contain, D.H., xii a, xxvi 4, 9, 
TXT, a, xxxi. 4. (a) Businees, do in gi^ 

D.M., xxxiii 6. 

To assist. A., XII. xxiv. 

Light, not heavy. A, V. xxv. a ; VL 
iii. a. 

The cross-bar for yoking the oxen in a 
large carriage. A, IL xxii. 

(t) A carriage. A, XV. v. 3 J xVIIL 
via. (a) a name. A, XVIIL V. 

To desist, stop. A, XVIIL vi » 

THE I6O1H RADICAL, 

(i) Partial, perverse, G.L.o.,^ii^ 4 - 
(a) Specious, A, XI. xvii 3 ; XVL iv. 

A sovereign ; applicable to the sovei siy 
as well as the princes. I n the Anslsw 
only of the princes, D.H., axxiii. S A, 
IIL ii 

I.q. jg. Toesiuqie; withdraw from, 
D.M., vii A, XIV. xxxix. i, a, 3i 4! 
XVIIL V. a, vi. 3- 

Lq. may be compared 

to, D.M., XV. r, XXX. a. 

To discriminate; to discover, D.Me 
xix. 4, XX. 19, ao. A,XILx. i,xxii. 

(i) Language; (speech, G.L.a, It- ■*’» 

XV. xi Sft -words and twsWlt 


A, VIIL iv. 3. 
excuses for, A., XVL i. 9* ^ 

decline, d!m., ix. A, VL iR 3. 

xvn.xx. 
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THE 161ar RADICAL, 

The constellatioiu of the zodiac, D.M., 
ek'dn «ri. 9. J^, the north pole star, A , 

A husbandman, A, XIII. iv. i. 


# 

sfi 

a 

»8 

To be near to, O.I1.T., 3. D.H., zz. 10, 
zzix.5. A,I. ziiijStdi. Nearness, D.1L, 
Tzziii. I. (In what is near, i.e. one’s 
. self), A, VL zzviii 3 ; XIX. vi. 


% 


% 

Oi 

m 


Disgrace ; to disgrace, A, I. ziii ; IV. 
zxvi ; XII. zziii ; XIII. zz ; XVIII, viii. 
»> 3- 

THE 162itn RADICAL, 

Sadden, A, X zri. 5. 

Wide of the mark, A, XIII. iii. 3. 


To meet, D.M., zz. 14. 


To transmit; eari7^rward,D.lt.,ZTiii 
I, ziz. a, zzz. I. A, ^I. i ; XVII. ziz. a. 
To be handed down to posterity, D.H., zi. 
I. A, XTV. zlvi. 

To leave to error. A, XVII I a. 


wi 

xvin. zi iM 

Jtt To go back in thought, and act accord* 
ing to what may be required, D.X., zviii 
3. A, I. iz. To go forward in the same 
way. A, XVIII. v. 

j||k To advance, go forward. A., VI. ziii ; 
VH. zzviii a ; IX zviii, zz ; X. iii 3, iv. 
5 ; XIII. zzi ; XIX- zii Actively, to call, 
to urge, forward, A, IIL zzz. a XL zzi. 

A, XI. i I, a. 


Footsteps, A, XI. ziz. 

To anticipate, A, XTV. zzziii 

To escort, send away in a complimentaiy 
manner, D.M., zz. 14. A, X zi i. 

I. q. To drive out, O.Rc., z ij. 

ffcwor 

jB To unloose, = to relax. A, X iv. 5. 

mKg 

It To make, to make a begin* 

Ms ning, D.X., zii 4. 

St in nigengy and baste, A, IV. 

T.sr 


m 

6 xt 

m 

ahih 

fut 


To reach to, D.M., x^zi 4. Beaching 
everywhere, •■universal. A., XV IL zzi 6. 

not to get thlnugh, or forward, 
6.L.C., z 14. 

Quick; rapidly, quickly, A, XIIL zvii 
^ I ; XIV. zlvii a. 

To come to, to rssch to, Cr.L.c., z 17. 
D.H., ziz 4. A., IV. Tvii ; XVI. iii 

To pass — be passing — on, A, IX zvi ; 
XVIL i a. may be made 

to go to. A, VL zziv. 

(i) To retire, withdraw, A, IL iz ; 
VU. zzviii 3, zzz a ; X iii 4;ZILzzii. 
4 ; XVIL ziii a, 3, 5 ; XIX zii i. To 
return from. A, X zii ; XTTT. ziv. i. (a) 
To remove, O.L.OL, z 16. To rapreas. A, 
XL zzi 

(i) To re tire fr om the world into ob- 
scurity, A, XVHL viii i ; XX i 7. (a) 
^ >>uu>’s name. A, XVIIL viii 

(i) Accomplished, having had its, or 
their, course. A, IIL zzi a, (a) Then, 
accordingly. A., XV. i. i. 

To meet. A, XVIL i i ; XVIIL vii i. 

To ramble. A, XIL zzi i. Witii a bad 
meaning in idleness and saun- 

tering, A., XVL V. To go abroad. A, 
IV. ziz 

To go beyond, transgress ; to be wrong, 
D.H., iv. A , V. vi ; XI. zv. i, 3 ; XIV. 
ziv. 3; XIX viii A transgression, error, 
fault, 6.L.a, z 16. D.M., zziz. i. A, 
L viii 4 ; IV. vii ; V. zzvi; st oi., Kupe. 

In 1st ton e. T o go, or pass b y. A, IX 
iz; Xiv.3; XIV. ziii r; XVLziiia,3; 
XVHL V. I, vi. I. 

Anciently, in 3rd tone, (i) A road, a 
path. A, IX zi 3 ; XVII, ziv. 
midway. A, VL z Very often with a 
moral ^>plication, the path as of the 
Ifean, in the Doctrine of the Mean, stel/ 

the course or courses, the ways prwir to. 

Sometimes it— the ri^t way, srnat is 
right and true. A., IV. v. x, viii, iz ; s( sL 
(a) Doefaine.nrineiplss. t aaa ihin g^A.,lV* 
iv. i; V. vi ; VLzv; XIV. zzxvUi ; XV. 
zzviii; It o2.,jii<|m: prinoi^ed ; 

it S' unprincipled^— SMnetimse 
spoken of indii-idnals. A, L ziv; M 
generally descriptive of tlw state rf a 
eountiy, as well or ill-govMned, D.IL, 
zzvii 7. A, III. mriv ; XVL ii x, % 3 » 

ftoL, tatpt. 

Ancisntly (as now), in 4th tona. 

To prooesd by, D.H., zzvii 6. (a) To 
say, to meam w.L.0., iii 4, z 5, ii. To 
say, to 9eaz to, A, XIL zziii. i. A, 
XrV.zzza; XVL5. (3) To govean, ad- 
minlstor, i. (. A, L v ; IL iii i, z 


yfl 

m. 

yu 

m. 

kwo 

m 

kw> 

M. 

too 


you I. 


K k 
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( i) To reach to, D.M., XTiii.3. A., XIV. 
xiiv, nxviii. a. To carry out, A, VI. 
xxviii. a ; XIII. xvii ; XVI. xi. a. (3) 
Intelligent ; to know what to think or do, 
A, VI. vi ; X. xi. a ; XH. xxiL a ; XIII. v ; 
XV. xl (3) Universal, reaching every- 
where, D.lt., L 4^ xix. I, xxviii. (4) Dis- 
tingniahed, notorious, A, XII. xx. r, a, 

4 ) S (5) 4^1 » man’s name. A, 

AVUI. xi. name of a vil- 

lage, A, IX. ii. 

S (1) To oppore, G.L.a, x. 14. A, II. v. 
u»i *> “ i iii- u ; XUL xv. 4, 5. To act 

•contrary to. A, IV. v. 3; VI v; XII.xx. 
6. (a) To be distant from, D.M., xiii. 3. 
To leave, A, V. xviii. a. (3) To abandon 
a purpose. A., IV. xviii. 

To be at a distance, to become distant, 

**»» xiii- I) a. 3 , *v. i. 

A, XIL xiiL 6 ; XVII. ii. Distant, to a 
distance ; from a distance, D.M., xx. la, 
13, 14, xxvi. 3. A, L i. a, ix ; IV. xix ; 
^TI xxix ; Vm vii. 1, a ; IX. xxx. 1, a: 

a; XV. xi; XVI. i. ii, la ; 
!▼« W^t ifl remote) D.M., xxiii. i. 
j S ^ far-seeing) X., XIL vL Observe 

^ D-M., xxix. 5. A, XVII. ix. 6. 

In 4th tone. To put away to a dis- 
^ Unce t to keep one's eolf at a distance 
D.M.,xx.r4. A, I. 
SSr* ^ iv. 3; XV. x.^ xiv; 

XVL xiU. 5 ; XVn. XXV. 

H To go, proceed, to. A., VI. ni. a ; IX. 
rtt* : xm. ix. 1 ; XVUI. ix. I, a. 

3 M- To have the mind aet on anything. A, 
iP IV. X. 

I- 2- 5§‘ To withdraw, lie hid, from, 
tun O.M., xi, 3. 

Totransfer,remove,A,VI.ii; Xvila. 

cM'im 

x]^> the name of one of Confucius’s 
c*'iA disciples ; i. g. ^ A, II v. a, 3 ; 
^ f All. xxi, xxii ; XIII. iv, xix. 

S „Toneglect,beneglectod,'A,VnLii.3. 

^ Observe D. 1 L, xvi a. 

To choose, select. A, XIL pii. 6. 

Mm I 

To follow, to observe, D.M xi. a. 

Ism 

Near. 'What is near, DJt, xv. i. 

r Observe A, XVU. ix. 6. ^ -shallow, 
D.M., vi. ’ 

am i«2bi> radical, 

A city or town, A, V. vii. 3 ; XIV. x. 3. 

A hamlet. A., V. xxvii. B , the 
city or town of Rien, A, XIV. 


& 

»» 


n 

pang 


A country, a State, G.L.O., ii. 3. A, L 
*• ^ ! I^^- ttii- 3 : etscupt. * 

State embracing the families of itehiA 
officers. A., XIX xxv. 4, etoL 
the royal domain, G.L.O., iii. i, 

The royal sacrifice to Heaven, D If 
xix. 6. , ^ 


Depraved, A, II. it 


ehino 

■« 

hsi^ 

how complete and ele- 
^ gant ! A., Hi. xiv. 

^5 (i) A village, A., XVIL xiii. Joined 

Along with A, VL iii. 4 ; Xti;XIILxx. 

- »A. villagers, A., X x. i, a; 

XIII. xxiv. (a) 5 ^ the name rf 
a place. A., 'VIL xxviii. 

^ 1 ^ In 4th tone. Formerly, A, XH.xiii ^ 
h^anff 

i|J Moan ; lowness. A, 'VIIL iv. 3 ; IX vi. 

Iv^xv^* “- 

A neighbour, neighbours. A, IV. xxv; 
V. xxiii A neighbourhood. A, 'VL iii 4. 

I- 2 - J^- Ln some editions, G.Xci, 
iii. a. 

The name of a State, A, XV. x. 6; 
X'VII. xviii. 

The native city of Confucius, A, HI 


pi 


tin 

ch*iu 


cfulng 


tiau 


m 

p'ei 

m 

ehiu 

m 

ch'du 


chiang 


9 m 


£ 


THE 164th radical, 0 . 

To appear before, G.L.O., x. S- To be 
the oo.equal of, D.M., xxvi. $, XXXI4. 

'Wine ; spirits. A, II. viii ; IX xv; X 
viii. 4, 5, X. I. 

To pledge, — ^in drinking, D.M., xix. 4. 
Sa-jce, pickle. A, X viu. 3. 

to be a doctor. A, XIIL xxii. 
Vinegar, A., V. xxiu. 

THE 166 ia RADICAL, 

(i) A village, or neighbourhood,. A, 

IV. i g|^,A,VLiii 4 . .;Wl|’ 
A., XV. V. a. (a) A measure of leu^ 
of 360 paces : — anciently — iSg?! Nupy * 
feet ; now— 183 6 fe et, GX.O., iii. r. A, 
“, the name of » 


■VIIL vi (3) 
plaee in Ch’ing, A., XTV. ix. 
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Heavy, what is heavy. A, VIII. vii. i, 
a. To feel ; to be heavy, D.M., xxvj. 9. 
Grave, A„I. viii. I. Eameat, great, D.M., 
xx. 13. To mahe large, D.M., xi. 14. To 
attach importance to, A, XA i. 8. 


Bade, uncultivated, A., VX zvi ; XIII. 
, A, XI. i. I. 


111. 4. 

Measures of capacity, A., XX. i. 6 . A 
measure, limit, A, X. viii. 4. 

K , not to know one’s own capacity, 

L xxiv. 







liitrH; 



THE 167th RADICAL, 

Metal. ^^=arms, D.M., x. 4. 

An sze, a hatchet. 
xxxiii. 4. 

A battle-aze, see above. 

A measure containing 64 s)idng, A., VI. 
UL I. 

To angle. A, VII. zzvL 

Embroidered clothes, D.M., zxziii. i. 
A, XVII. xi;i. 4. 

To engrave ; be engraved, G.L.C., ii. r. 

Aternatingly, D.M., zzz. a 

To set aside. A, II. xiz ; XIL zziL 3, 4. 

while it was yet twanging ; 
spoken of the sound of a harpsichord. A, 
XI. xzv. 7. 



Chang 



mun 



hstm 



chien 



ch'Hch 



(0 



a bell with a wooden clapper, 
A, IlL zxiv. 

To bore ; to penetrate. A, IX. z. i. 
j|^, to bore wood to procure fire, 
A, XVIL xxi 3. 

A bell, A, XVU. xi 


ekwip 

THE 168 th RADICAL, 

^ (i) Long, A, X. vL 5. the 

dk'csv Long Treasury, A, XI. ziii i. (a) Said 
of time, A iv. ii ^ - always, A , VIL 
xacri, (3) a recluse, A, XVIII. 

vi ^ a disciple, and son-in- 

law of Confucius, A, V. i. 



/on? 


M 


(i) In 3rd tone. Old, A, XL xxv. a. 
Grown up, A, XIV. xlvi ; XVH. vii 5. 
I Elders, a.i.a, ix. i, z. «. 

treat as eldeia should be treated. 






Aint 

K k 2 


G.L.C., z. 1. (s) To preside over, high 

in station, O.L.C., z. 33. 

In 4th tone. More than. A, X vi & 


THE 169th radical, p^. 

(i) A door, a gate, A, II. zzil. 3 ; VI. 
xiii ; XIL ii ; XIV. zlii. Spoken by Con- 
fucius of his door, i. e. his school. A., XL 
ii I, xiv. P^, to stand in the mid- 

dle of the gateway, A., X iv. a. P1A- 
disciples, A., IV, xv. a ; VH. xxviii ; IX. 
xi ; XI. X.1, Of xiv. a ; XIX. iii, xii. Sc, 

P1 ^ ‘i- (») 

, the name of a place, or barrier- 
pass, A., XIV. zli. 

A boundary, or fending line. A, XIX 
zi 

At leisure, retired, G.Lc., vi a. 


An interval. Used as a preposition, 
following ite regimen, with before it, 

between, A.,^ T V. v. 3 ; XI. zzv. 4 ; 
XVHL iii ^ 1 ^^, during an inter- 
mission of sickness. A, IX. zi. a. 

In 4th tone. To find a crevice or flaw, 
A., VIII. xxi ; XI. iv. 

The threshold. A, X. iv. a. 


C, secret, concealed, D.M., zzziJi 


(1) To put aside, ezercise reserve. A, 
II. zviii. a. SS A, XIIL iii 4. (a) 


. kianlr loft in the writing. A, 


XV. zzv. (3) The name of a village. A, 
XIV. zlvii 


Shih-ching, 

aThL zz ; Vin. XT. 

Hhe name of one of ConlUcius^s dis- 
ciples, A, V. V. 

The surname of one of Oonfticins s dis- 
ciples, A, VI. vii i XI. ii, iv, xii, xUL 


the 170 th radical, 

The name of s city in Lfi, A., XIV. xv. 


The steps, or stairesse, on the east 
j{^ A, X X. X 

to inorease one’s wealth. A, 

XL xvi I. 

X pitfall, D.lt, vii 
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(i) Narrow, A, TLix. fa) Rude, un- 
cultivated ; rudeness, A, IX- xiii. a. 

(i) To descend. A., X. it. 5 -. (») To 
surrender (act.), A, XVIII. viii. a, 3 * 

(i) A mound. A, XIX. xxiv. (a) To 
insult, D.M., xiv. 3. 


•, the shed where the sovereign 


ck'dn 


m 

ekan 


Jksten 


r« 

p'*i 


spent his three years of mourning. A, 
XIV. xliii. I. 

(1) To arrange ; display ; exert, D.M., 
xix.3. A, XVI. L 6. (a) The name of a 

SUte, A, V. xxi ; VH. xxx ; XL ii ; XY. a. 
( 3 ) (honorary epithet 

officer of Ch'i, A, XIV. xxii. 

(honor* ryepithet), another officer of Ch i, 
A., V. xviiie a. ^ a disciple of 

Confucius, t. q. XVL xiii. 

The arrangemen t of the ranks of an 
army, 9 tactics. A, XV. i. i. 

(i) 1^, to be taken in a pitfall, 

D.K., vii. (a) To be made to fall into, 
A, VL xxiv 

fp 1^ I family ministers belong- 
ing to the officers of a State, A, XVL ii.' 

A corner, 0.1.0., iii. a. A, VIL viii. 


ya 

m 

yang 


(i) , a disciple of Ts&ng Shiin, 

who WAS made criminal judge of Lu, A., 
yiY. xix. (3) name of a 

movmtain, A., XVI. xii. 


(3) » g. 


ekM 


the name of an usurping officer of Lu, A, 
XVLL L (4I Name of an assistant music- 
master of Lu, A, XVHL ix. 5. 

To fall, D.M., xxxi. 4. 

3 , a minister of Shun, A, XIL 


gSa xxii. & 




cM 


Steps of a stair, A, X iv. 5, x. a ; XV. 
xU. I ; XIX. XXV. 3. 

Bangeroua, difficult, placee. 
to -walk in dangerous paths, D.M.. xiv. 4. 

, an officer of Ch&n, A., XVUL 

A eoigunetion, or mooting, A, VIIL 
XX. 3. 

Seorat ; what is secret, O.H., L 3, xil i. 
To kasep secret, conceal, D.Mi, vL A, 
■yiLxxiii; XIILxvlii.3. To li ve in ob- 
senrity, D.K., xL i . A, VJUL xiii. a ; 
XVL vi, xi. a; XVIIL viL 4, viii. 4. 


THE 172 hi) RADICAL, 

A pheasant, A, X. xyiii. 3. 

The female of birds. lU^^, a hen- 
pheasant, A, X xviii. a. 

(i) Frequently, A., VII. xvii. (a) The 
name of the odes in the second and third 
parts of the Shih-ching, A, IX xiv ; 
XVII. xviii. 

m the name of the first ode in 

chu the Shih-ching, A., HI. xx ; VHL xv. 

(i) The name of an ode in the Shih- 
ching, A., HI. ii. (a) The name of one 
of Confucius’s disciples. Nan Yung, styled 
Chung-kung, A, V. iv ; VL i ; XH. u. 


chih 

m 

ts*ze 


yung 


5 ui 


cAt 


chx 


nan 


Udo 


yu 


Although, G.L.o.,ii. 3 , ix. a, rfol. D.^, 

xxviii. 4, xxxiii. a. A, I. vii; VL ix; 

IX. iii. a,aal., aaepe. It is often followed 
by an adjective, without a verb, and may 
be translated «wn, eem in the Ob- 

serve A, VL xxiv, and IX xviii. 

To settle, A., X xviii. i. 

Fowls, a fowl, G.L.C., x. aa. A, XVII. 
iv. a ; XVIIL vii. 3 - 

To be scattered ; dispersions, A, XVL 

i. 12. 

In 4th tone. To go awav from ; to be f 
left, D.M., i. a. 

Difficult ; to bo difficult ; difficul^. A, 

IL viii ; VI. xiv; VII. xxv. 3, xxviii. 1; 
VIH. XX. 3 ; XII. iii. 3 : ^IlL * 
et al. Vnist is difficult, A, VL xx ; XIV. 

ii, a ; S I X, 

In 4th tone. Trouble, calamity, A^ 
XVI. X. m. 

(i) To carve, A, V. ix. i. (a) Part of 
a double surname, A., V. v. 

the 178ia> RADICAL, 

The name of a sacrifice to pray fo ”^ 
They danced about the altara. Hence 
|^^=rain-eltars, A.XLxxv.y; XD. 
xxi. 

Clouds, A cloud, A, VIL xr. 


ydn 

n 

Hi 

m 

shwang 

m 

In 


Thunder, A, X xvi 5. 
Hoar-frost, D.M., xxxt 4- 
Dew, D.M., xxxi 4- 


To exercise authmi^ “TSJ.AaSh^ 

strength; to make to have such anthor- 

P® tty, A., XIV. xvui a. 
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(honoruy epithet) • duhe of 
Ung WotJa, XTV. xi ; XY. i. 

THE 174th radical, 

Calm and unperturbed ; tranquil, 
Sv a- A., VL xxi. 


/« 


m 


ckA 


pten 


kwQ 






m 

Atm 


M 


mmg 

m 


THE ire™ RADICAL, 

Not, mepe. It very often atanda at the 
beginning of the clauae, or member to 
which it belonga, and,— it ia not that . . .; 
if not, Ac. ^-what ia contrary to, 
D.H., XX. 14. A, XVIII. vi. 4, L a. ^ 
not but, - an affirmation. A, VI. x. 

Not, D.H., xxxiii. 4. 

THE irtiTH RADICAL, 

The face. |]^, the face to the 

aouth ; the position of a aovereign. A., 
VL i. r ; XV. iv. jj^, the face 

towards a wall. A, XVII. x. 

THE 177ih RADICAI* 

The portions of armour, made of 
leather, D.M., x. 4. 

To benA ^ J^, A, X iv. i, 4, v. i. 

A whip. A, VII. xi. 

. m a bare hide, a hide with the 
hair taken off. A, XII. viii. 3. 

THE 178th radical, 

To store up, to keep. A, IX xit 

THE 180th RADICAL, 

The music of Shun, A., HL xxv ; VIL 
xiii ; XV. x. 5. 

THE lain RADICAL, 

To be obedient to, in aecordanoe with, 
D.M., XX. 17. A., IL iv.j ; XIII. iii. 5. 
To have complacence, DJI., xv. 3. 

(*) a sh<»i time, an instut, 

D.*., i. a. (a) ^[1 Con* 

I, A, XIII 


fucius’a disciples, t. j. 
iv. a. 

Ptadas-aonga. The name of the last 
part of the Shih-ehing^ A, IX xir. 

Todaairs; towiah; tolifce^ D.IL, xiiL 


m (r) Jpl the countenance. A, VIIL 
pen iv. 3 ; X iv. s ; XVL vi. (a) The sur- 
name of Confhcius’s favourite disciple. 
See Hui*s father, 

Aa, XL riL 

m the luune of a small State, 

cAunn A, XVL t 

Sorts, classes, A, XV. xxxviiL 
IH 


tun 


ku 


To fall ; fallen. A, XVI. i. 6. 
in peril. A, IV. v. 3. 

To contemplate, G.L.C., i. a. To have 
regard to, D.H., xiii. 4. turn the head 
round to look. A, X iii. 4, xvii. a. 

Si To bo manifest ; illuatrioi^ D.M., i. 3, 
zvi.s, xviiLa,xxvL io,xxxiiL I. Observe 
xxxiii. 5. 

THE 182 ai> RADICAL, JH- 

fin The wind, D.M., xxxiii. r. A, X xvL 
S ; XIL xix. To eiyoy the breeae ; to 
take the air. A., XL xxv. 7. 


/fng 


m 

fit 


sAU 


m 




THE ISSan RADICAL, ^ 

To fly, D.H., xii. 3. 

THE 184th radical, 

(i) To eat, O.L,o., vii. a. D.M., iv. a. 
A., L xiv, et ol, soaps. —to consume, 
O.L.o.,x.i 9. ^^-to enjoy,A,,XLxi3. 
To bo eaten. A, XVIL rU. 4. mfs^ 
amoal’stime,A,rV.v.3. ^ 
-food, D. 1 I., xix. 3. A, IV. ix ; VHL 
xxi ; X rii. a, a< at. 
eclipse. A, XIX ixi y-* 

(t) Rice ; food generally. A, IL viii ; 
VI. ix; VII. XV ; X viii. i, a, 4, 10 ; XIV. 
X. 3.' (a) To give food to ; to feast. A, 
XVIIL vii. 3. 

To drink, D.H., iv. a. AX x. t. Aa 
a noun, (t) A, VL ix ; VUL xxxi. 

ln4thtone. To give to drink. A, UL 
viL 

Meat overdone. 

did not eat anything that was not well 
dame, A., X viii. a. 


(DToeat ^i 5 |^,A.,Vn.xv; 
XIV. X. 3. In those instancee, peihapa 
^^-for food. To taste, A, X xiii. & 

{») gg 0 

=, pig. A, xvm. ix. 

To omanMnt, A, X vi. i. 


Todaairs; to Wish; to iua;ir.HL,xiu. pgi A«.Ak-a- , -Vw • 
3 ,xiT. 1. A,V.xxv. 0,3,4; XLxxv.A I a*» ^ ^ •**> 
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yaag 




Maag 


ahau 


■f’ 

ahdu 




m 


Jbn'i^ 


To eat to the full ; satiety. A., I. xiv ; 
VII. ix ; XVII. xxii. 

To nourish ; to bring up, Q.L.a, ix. a. 
A, V. XT. >Ht = to have about one ; to 
manage, A, XVXL xxv. 

In 4th tone. To nourish, to support a 
superior, A., II. viL 

That which is over. the 

others. A., II. xviii. a ; VI. v ; VIII. xi. 
Superabundant, A, I. vi. 
having excess, DJL, xiii. 4. ^ 

(i) Hunger, want. A, XV. xxxi. (a) 
Rotten, gone. A, X. viii. 3 ; spoken of fish. 

Hungiy, = to die of famine. A, XVL 
xii. I. 

Rice sour, or with a had odour. A, X. 
viii. a. 

the aheepioSered at the inau- 
guration of the new moon. A, III.xvii. 1. 

Provisions, A, X xvi. 4. 
to set before one's elders, A, II. viii. 

rice injured by damp. A., X 

viii. a. 

A famine ; — specifically of the grain 
crop. A, XU. ix. !. nB Sm, a famine, 
A, XL xxv. 4. 

A famine ; — specifically of vegetablesL 
See 

To present; anything presented. A, X. 
xi. a, XV. a. 

To enjoy; to accept a sacrifice, D.M., 
xvii. I, xviii. a. 


THE 185ih RADICAL, 

^ the name of a mountain. A, 
XVI. xii. I. 

In 4th tone. The direction of the head, 
A., X xiii. 3. 


THE 187 th radical, 

(i) A horse, horses, O.L.a, x. aa. A, 
n. vii ; V. xviii. a, xxv. a ; VL iii. a, xiii ; 
X xii, XV. a 4 XV. xxv ; XVL xii i. (a) 
^ • ^"ble surname, A, XIL iii, 

iv.v. M also a double surname, 
A, VIL XXX. 

1^^, to attempt to cross a river 
without using a boat. A, VIL x. 3. 

A team of four horses. A, XU. viii a ; 
XVL xii 

The yoking of a carriage, A, X xiii 4. 


Bed. Spoken of a calf to be sacrifloed, 
A, VL iv. 



ch'ian 



p‘ien 


(•» 


1 ^ 

kdo 





kicei 



M 



To be proud ; pride, G.L.C., X. 18. D.M., 
xxvii 7. A, I. XV. I ; VIIL xi ; XIIL 
xxvi ; XIV. xi ; XVI. v ; XX ii. i, a. 

To drive, D.M., vii 


A horse that could go 1000 15 in a day, 
= a good horse. A, XIV. xxxv. 


the designation of one of 
Confucius’s disciples. A., VI. vii ; XL ii, 
iv, xiii 

the name of an officer of the 
ChAu dynasty. A., XVIII. xi. 

The name of a town. A, XTV. x. 3. 


THE 1S8TH RADICAL, 

(i) The body, 6.L.o.,.vi. 4. 
the four limbs, D.M., xxiv. A., XVIII. 
vii. I. (a) As a verb. To treat with 
consideration, D.M., xx. la, 13. To enter 
into, be incorporate with, D.M., xvi. a. 

THE 189th RADICAL, 

(i) High, D.M., XV. I, xxvi 3 , 4, 5, 8, 
xxvii 6. A, IX X. i. (a) ^^^^,the 
honorary epithet of th’e sovereign J , 

A,XIV.xlui (3) A name, 

A, V. xxiii. 

THE 100th RADICAL, 

The hair. A, XIV. xviii a. 


THE 191st RADICAL, n 

To contend ; quarrelsomeness. A., 
XVI. vii 


THE 194th RADICAL, 

Hanes, the spirit or spirits of the de- 
parted, A. II. xxiv ; XI. xi. )|^, 

spiritual beings ; — sometimes exclusively 
manes, D.H., xvi, xxix.' 3, 4. A, VL 5 
XX ; VIII. xxi. j 

The name of a great family of Tsin, r 
A., XTV. XU. ^ 


j a bad officer of Sung, for whoin 
Confucius was once mistaken. A, VlL 
xxii. 

THE 195th RADICAL, 

(i) A fish, fishes, fish, D.M., xi i. 3, 
xxvi. 9. A., X viii. 2. (a) ' 


historiographer. A, XV. vi ( 3 ) ^ ' 
the designation, of Confucius’s son. A, ' 
XVI. £ii I ; XVIL x. 

(i) Dull, blunt. A., XL xvii a. M 
The name of a State, A^ IIL xxiii ; V. 
ii; VLxxii, et oi. A.XVIILx. 
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In 3rd tone. Few, rare ; seldom, G.L.C., 
viii. I. D.M., iu, iv. 2. A, I. ii i, 
m; IV. xxiii; VI. xxvii; XV. iii; XVIL 
xvii 

m An otScer of Wei, A, VI. xiv ; XIV. 
fo ®- 



laien 



U 


The name of Confucius’s son. A, XI. 
vii. 2 ; XVI. xiii. a, 3, 



ntdo 



THE 196th radical, , 

A bird, birds, G.L.C., iii. a. A., VIII. 

iv. 2 ; IX. viii ; XVII. ix. 7 ; XVIIL vi. 4. 

A fabulous bird, the phoenix, A., TY . 
viii. Applied to Confucius, A., XVIIL 

v. I. 



(i) The cry of a bird, A., VIII. iv. 2. 
(a) To sound, to beat, A., XI. xvi. a. 

A kind of hawk, D.M., xii 3. 


Used as = the bull’s eye in a tareet, 
D.M., xiv. 5. 



ni 


iR 


THE 198™ RADICAL, J^. 
A fawn, A-, X, vl 4. 

THE 200™ RADICAL, 
Hemp = linen, A, IX. iii. i. 



kwong 


THE 20181 RADICAL, 

Yello-Sr, G.Lg, iii. a. A, X. vi. 4. 


THE 202™ RADICAL, 

Black. the black-haired peo- 

ple, =the people, G.L.G, x. 14. 

THE 203rd radical, 

To be silent, silence, D.M., xxviL 7. 
A, VII. iL 



tang 


To be dismissed from office. A, XVIII. 
ii. 

The name of one of Confu- 

cius’s disciples. A, XL xxv. 7. 

(i) A village. A, IX ii; XIV. xlvU. i. 

A., VL iii. 4 ; X i. I. (a) A 
clSBs, A,IV. vii school, pupils, A, 

V. xxi we, among us. A, XIII. 

xviii I, 3. (3) A partisan, partisanly, 
A, VIL XXX. a ; XV. xxi 



THE 204tk radical, 

An apron, belonging to the sovereign’s 
dress at sacridces. A, VIIL xxi 



THE 206th radical, ||. 

A large sea-turtle, D.M., xxvi 9. 

A turtle, D.M., xxvi. 9. 

An iguana, D.M., xxvi 9. 



ku 



fao 


THE 207th radical, 


A drum, drums, A., XT. xvi, a ; 
XVIL xi (a) Drum-master, A., XVIII, 
*** 3* (3) To strike, to play on, D.M., 

XV. a. Aa, XL XXV. 7. Anciently, for the 


third of these senses 
was used. 


the character 


U 


A kind of hand-drum. to 

shake the hand-drum. A, XVIIL ix. 4. 




THE 210th radical, 

(i)’roTegulate, G.L.t,4,5. G.Lc.,viii 
*, 3 > “• r, 5- To give uniformity to. A., 
II. iii I, a. To equal; be equal with. A, 
rV. xvii (a) The name of a State, A., 
V. iviii a ; VI. iii i, a, xxii ; VIL xiii ; 
XIL xi; XVI. xii ; XVIIL Ui, iv, ix.-- 
XTV. xvi (3) In it is the 

honorary epithet. A, V. xxii ; XVL xii j 
XVIIL viii I, a. 

To fast; religioiu adjustment, D.H., 
xvi 3 ; XX. 14 ; xxxi I. A, VIL xii ; i 
vii I, a; xiii to. 

The lowe r edge of a garment. A, X. 
»• 4- “ mourning. A, lA ix ; 

X. xvi. a. 


0 


THE 211th radical, 

The teeth, A., XTV. x. 3. Used for 
years, age, D.H., xix. 4. 



hmg 



kwei 


THE 212th radical, ||. 

A dragon, dragons, D.U., xxvi 9. 

THE 213ib radical, m - 
A tortoise, D.M., xxiv. A, XVL i 7. 


OMISSION. 

^ P- 457f ^ certain game, A, XVIL xxii’ 



f 
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